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CHAPTBR  XX. 


The  Mouth  of  the  Rio  Anaveni. — Peak  of  UnU 
ana. — Mission  of  Atures. — Cataract y  or  Rau- 
dal  of  Mapara.  — Islets  of  Surupamanay  and 
Uirapurtm  ,     ^^  j' 

Thjb  river  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  running  from- 
south  to  norths  is  crossed  by  a  chain  of  granitic  - 
mountains.  Twice  confined  in  it's  course/ it 
turbnlently  breaks  on  the  rocks,  that  form  steps 
and  transverse  dykes.  Nothing  can  be  grander 
than  the  aspect  of  this  spot.  Neither  the  fall 
of  the  Tequendama*^  nor  the  magnificent  scenes 
of  the  Cordilleras,  could  weaken  the  impression 
produced  upon  my  mind  by  the  first  view  of  the  * 

*  Near  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 
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i-apids  of  Atures  and  of  Mw^pures.  When  you 
are  so  stationed,  that  ^e  eye  can  at  once  take 
in  the  long  sncce^e^'on'of  cataracts,  the  immenBe 
sheet  of  foaol^/aiid  vapours,  illumined  by  the 
rays  of  tlie  setting  Sun,  it  seems  as  if  you  saw 
ths -whole  river  suspended  over  it's  bed. 
-. ;  S(»enes  so  astonishing  must  for  ages  have 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
world.  When  Diego  de  Todaz,  Alfonso  de 
Herera,  and  the  intrepid  Raleigh,  anchored  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Oroonoko,  they  were  informed 
by  the  Indians  of  the  Great  Cataracts,  which 
they  themselves  had  never  visited,  and  which 
they  even  confounded  with  cascades  farther  to  the 
east.  Whatever  obstacles  the  force  of  vegetor- 
tion  under  the  torrid  zone  may  be  to  the  inter- 
course among  nations,  all  that  relates  to  the 
course  of  great  rivers  acquires  a  celebrity,  which 
extends  to  vast  distances.  The  Oroonoko,  the 
Amazon,  and  the  Uruguay,  traverse,  like  in- 
land arms  of  seas,  in  different  directions,  a  land 
covered  with  forests,  and  inhabited  by  tribes^ 
part  of  whom  are  cannibals.  It  is  not  yet  two 
hundred  years  since  civilization,  and  the  mild 
light  of  a  more  humane  religion,  have  pursued 
their  way  along  the  banks  of  these  ancient  ca- 
nals traced  by  the  hand  of  nature ;  long  however 
before  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  before 
communications  for  the  purpose  of  barter  were 
established  among  these  scattered  and  often 


bostile  tribes^  the  knowledge  of  extraordinary 
phenomena^  of  fiedls  of  water^  of  volcanic  fireSi 
and  of  snows  resisting  all  the  ardent  heat  of 
sommer^  was  propagated  by  a  thousand  fortui* 
tons  circumstances.  Three  hundred  leagues 
from  the  coasts  in  the  centre  of  South  America^ 
among  nations  whose  excursions  do  not  extend 
to  three  days  journey^  we  find  an  idea  of  the 
ocean,  and  words*  that  denote  a  mass  of  salt 
water  extending  as  for  as  the  eye  can  discem. 
Various  events,  which  repeatedly  occur  in  sa* 
vage  lifi^  contribute  to  enlarge  these  concep- 
tions. In  consequence  of  the  petty  wars  between 
neighboaring  tribes^  a  prisoner  is  brought  into  a 
strange  country^  and  treated  as  a  poUo  or  meroj;', 
that  is  to  say,  as  a  slave.  After  having  been 
repeatedly  sold,  he  is  dragged  to  new  wars,  es* 
capes,  and  returns  home ;  he  relates  what  he 
has  seen,  and  what  he  has  heard  from  those, 
whose  tongue  he  had  been  compelled  to  learn. 
Thus  on  discovering  a  coast,  you  hear  of  great 
inland  animals:}: ;  thus,  on  entering  the  valley  of 
a  vast  river,  you  are  surprised  to  find,  that  sa- 
vages, who  are  strangers  to  navigation,  have 

*  Parava  in  the  Tamanac  language.     Parana  in  the  May- 
pore. 

f  The  first  ol  these  words  belongs  to  the  Caribbee  lan« 
^     S^uigc,  the  second  to  the  Maypure  tongue. 

D  X  Creciert  An%m.fossile$,  Discours  pr^limin,,  p.  22. 
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acquired  a  knowledge '  of  distant  things,  fa 
the  infant  state  of  society,  the  exchange  of  ideas 
precedes  to  a  certain  point  the  exchange  of  pro-^ 
ductions. 

The  two  great  cataracts  of  the  Oroonoko,  of 
which  .the  celebrity  is  so  far  spread  and  so  an- 
cient, are  formed  by  the  passage  of  the  rirer 
across  the  mountiuns  of  Parima*.  They  are 
called  by  the  natives  Mapara  and  Quittuna; 
but  the  missionaries  have  substituted  for  these 
names  those  of  Atures  and  Maypures,  after  the 
names  of  the  first  tribes,  which  they  assembled  ' 
together  in  the  nearest  villages.  On  the  coast 
of  Caraccas,  the  two  Great  Cataracts  are  denot- 
ed by  the  simple  appellation  of  the  two  Rauda- 
les'^-j  or  rapids ;  a  denomination  which  implies,' 
that  the  other  fells  of  water,  even  the  rapids  of 
Camiseta  and  of  Carichana,  are  not  considered 
as  worthy  of  attention,  when  compared  with  the 
cataracts  of  Atures  and  Maypures. 

These  last,  situate  between  five  and  six  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  a  hundred  leagues 
west  of  the  Cordilleras  of  New  Grenada  J,  in  the 
meridian  of  Porto  Cabello,  are  only  twelve  lea- 
gues distant  from  each  other.     It  is  surprising, 

*  See  chap,  xvii,  vol.  iv,  p.  304. 
t  From  the  Sponuh  word  raudo,  rushing,  ropuftM. 
X  West  of  the  PanuDO  of  Zoracii,  near  Tunja,  a  towo  of 
New  Granada. 


that  their  existence  was  not  known  to  d'Anville, 
who^  in  his  large^  fine  map  of  South  America, 
fiarks  the  inconsiderable  cascades  of  Marimara 
and  San  Borja,  by  the  names  of  the  rapids  of  Ca- 
richana  and  Tabaje.  The  great  Cataracts  di- 
vide the  Christian  establishments  of  Spanish 
Guyana  into  two  unequal  parts.  Those  situ- 
ate between  the  Ratulal  of  Atares  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river  are  called  the  missions  of  the  lower 
Oroonoko  ;  the  missions  of  the  upper  Oroonoko 
comprehend  the  villages  between  the  Raudal  of 
Maypures^  and  the  mountains  of  Duida*.  The 
coarse  of  the  lower  Oroonoko,  if  we  estimate  the 
sinuosities  with  Mr.  de  la  Condamine  at  one 
third  of  the  distance  in  a  direct  line,  is  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  nautical  leagues ;  ihe  course  of 
the  upper  Oroonokt),  supposing  it*s  sources  to  be 
three  degrees  east  of  Duida,  includes  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  leagues. 

Beyond  the  Great  Cataracts  an  unknown 
land  begins.  The  country  is  partly  mountain- 
ous, and  partly  flat,  receiving  at  once  the  con- 
fluents of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orbonbko.  From 
the  facility  of  it's  communications  with  the  Rio 
Negro  and  the  Gran  Para,  it  appears  to  belong 
still  more  to  Brazil  than  to  the  Spanish  colonies. 

*  Mismnes  del  Alto  y  del  Baxo  Orinoco.  The  missions  of 
the  Cassiquiare  are  not  incladed  in  this  statement^  though 
this  river  forms  a  branch  of  the  upper  Oroonoko. 


None  of  the  raissionariesj  who  have  described 
the  Oroonoko  before  me,  neither  Father  Gamil- 
la,  Gili,  nor  Canlin,  had  passed  the  Randal  of 
Maypures.  If  the  last  have  made  known  with 
some  precisian  the  topography  of  the  npper 
Oroonoko,  and  the  Cassiqniare,  this  informa- 
tion was  obtained  only  from  the  military  em- 
ployed in  the  expedition  of  Solano.  We  foand 
but  three  Christian  establishments,  above  the 
GreatCataracts,  alongtbe  shores  of  the  Oroonoko, 
in  an  extent  of  more  than  a  hundred  leagues ; 
and  these  three  establlBhiEientscoDtained  scarcely 
six  or  eight  white  persons,  that  is  to  say,  persons 
of  European  race.  We  cannot  be  surprised, 
that  such  a  desert  region  should  have  been  at 
all  times  the  classical  soil  of  &ble  and  &iry 
visions.  It  is  there,  that  grave  missionaries 
baye  placed  nations  with  one  eye  in  the  fore, 
head,  the  head  of  a  dog,  or  the  mouth  below  the 
istomach.  It  is  there  they  have  found  all  that 
the  anciwits  relate  of  the  Garamantes,  of  the 
Arinia^pe8,andof  the  Hyperboreans.  It  would 
be  an  error  to  suppose,  that  these  simple  and 
often  rustic  missionaries  had  themselves  invent, 
ed  all  these  exaggerated  fictions ;  they  derived 
them  in  great  part  from  the  recitals  of  the  In- 
dians. A  fondness  for  narration  prevails  in  the 
missions,  as  it  does  at  sea,  in  the  East,  and  in 
every  place  where  the  mind  wants  amusement. 
A  missionary,  from  his  vocation,  is  not  iuctined 


to  scepticism ;  he  imprints  on  bis  memory  what 
the  natives  have  so  often  repeated  to  him ;  and, 
irhen  returned  to  Europe,  and  restored  to  the 
civilized  world,  he  finds  a  compensation  for  his 
toils  in  the  pleasure  of  creating  astonishment 
by  a  recital  of  facts,  which  he  thinks  he  has 
collected,  and  by  an  animated  description  of 
remote  things.  These  Udes  of  travellers  and  of 
monks  (cuentos  de  viageros  y  frailes)  increase 
in  improbability  in  proportion  as  you  increase 
your  distance  from  the  forests  of  the  Oroonoko, 
and  approach  the  coasts,  inhabited  by  the 
whites^  When  at  Cumana,  Nueva  Barcelona, 
and  other  sea-ports,  which  have  frequent  com- 
munication with  the  missions,  you  betray  any 
sign  of  incredulity,  you  are  reduced  to  silence  by 
these  few  words,  "  The  fathers  have  seen  it,  but 
far  above  the  Great  Cataracts,  mas  ariba  de  los 
Raudales/* 

Entering  a  country  so  little  frequented,  and  of 
which  a  part  only  has  been  described  by  those 
who  passed  through  it,  I  have  several  motives  for 
adhering  to  the  journal  form  in  my  narrative. 
Under  this  form  the  reader  will  distinguish  with 
greater  facility  what  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  myself,  and  what  I  relate  from  the 
testimony  of  the  missionaries  and  natives.  He 
will  follow  the  travellers  in  their  daily  occupa- 
tions, and,  appreciating  at  once  the  shortness 
of  the  time  at  their  disposal,  and  the  difficulties 


\ 


they  had  to  surmount,  will  judge  them  with 
more  indulgence. 

April  the  15th.  We  left  the  Island  of  Panu- 
mana  at  four  in  the  mornings  two  hours  before 
sunrise.  The  sky  was  in  great  part  obscured, 
and  lightnings  furrowed  thick  clouds  at  more 
than  forty  degrees  of  elevation.  We  were  sur- 
prised at  not  hearing  the  sound  of  thunder ;  was 
it  OD  account  of  the  prodigious  height  of  the 
storm  i  It  appears  to  us,  that  in  Europe  the 
electric  flashes  without  thunder,  vaguely  called 
lieat  lightning,  are  seen  generally  nearer  the 
horizon.  Under  a  cloudy  sky,  that  sent  back 
the  radient  caloric  of  the  soil,  the  heat  was  sti- 
fling ;  not  a  breath  of  wind  agitated  the  foliage 
of  the  trees.  The  jaguars  as  usual  had  crossed 
the  arm  of  the  Oroonoko  by  which  we  were 
separated  from  the  shore,  and  we  heard  their 
cries  extremely  near.  During  the  night  the 
Indians  had  advised  us  to  qnit  our  station  in  the 
open  air,  and  retire  to  a  deserted  hut  belonging 
to  the  cotmcoa  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aturea. 
They  had  taken  care  to  barricade  the  opening 
with  planks,  a  precaution  which  seemed  to  us 
superfluous ;  but  near  the  cataracts  tigers  are 
so  numerous,  that  two  years  before,  in  these 
very  cotmcos  of  Panumana,  an  Indian  returning 
to  his  hut,  towards  the  close  of  the  rainy  season, 
found  a  tigress  settled  in  it  with  her  two  young. 
These  animals  had  inhabited  the  dwelling  for 


several  montlis;  they  were  dislodged  from  it 
with  difficalty,  and  it  was  only  after  an  obsti- 
oate  combat^  that  the  former  master  could 
take  possession  of  his  house.  The  jaguars  are 
fond  of  retiring  to  deserted  ruins^  and  I  believe 
it  is  more  prudent  in  general  for  a  solitary  tra- 
veller to  encamp  in  the  open  air,  between  two 
fires,  than  to  seek  shelter  in  uninhabited  huts. 

On  quitting  the  island  of  Panumana,  we  per- 
ceived on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  the  fires 
of  an  encampment  of  Guahibo  savages.  The 
missionary,  who  accompanied  us,  caused  a  few 
musket-shots  to  be  fired  in  the  air,  which  he 
said  was  to  intimidate  them,  and  prove  to  them 
that  we  were  in  a  state  to  defend  ourselves. 
The  savages  were  no  doubt  dt  stitute  of  c^ruoes, 
and  had  no  wish  to  trouble  us  in  the  middle  of 
the  river.  We  passed  at  sunrise  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Anaveni,  which  descends  from  the  eastern 
mountains.  On  it*s  banks,  now  deserted,  father 
Olmos  had  established,  in  the  time  of  the  Je- 
suits, a  small  village  of  Japuins*  or  Jaruroes. 
The  heat  of  the  day  was  so  powerful,  that  we 
rested  a  long  time  in  a  woody  spot,  to  fish  with 
a  hook  and  line,  and  it  was  with  some  trouble 
we  carried  away  all  the  fish  we  had  caught. 
We  did  not  arrive  till  very  late  at  the  foot  of 
the  Great  Cataract,  in  a  bay  called  the  lower 

•  GUi,  yol.  I,  p.  30. 
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harbour*  ,■  and  we  foUowed}  not  witboat  diffi" 
cultjr,  in  a  dark  night,  the  narrow  path,  that 
leads  to  the  tntsdon  of  Atures,  a  lea^e  distant 
from  the  river.  We  crossed  a  plun  covered 
mtb  iai^  blocks  of  granite. 

The  little  village  of  San  Jttan  Piepomuceno  de 
ht  AUtres  was  founded  by  the  Jesuit  FraQCisco 
Gronzalez-f-  in  1748.  In  going  up  ^e  river 
this  is  the  last  of  the  Christian  establishments, 
that  owe  tb«r  origin  to  the  order  of  St  Ignatius* 
The  more  southera  establishments,  those  of 
Atabapo,  of  Cassiquiare,  and  of  Rio  Negro,  were 
formed  by  the  fathers  of  the  Observance  of  St. 
Frances.  The  Oroonoko  appears  to  have  flowed 
heretofore  where  the  village  of  Atures  now 
stands,  and  the  flat  savannah,  that  surrounds 
the  village,  no  doubt  made  part  of  the  bed  of 
the  river.  I  saw  to  the  east  of  the  mission  a 
succession  of  rocks,  that  seemed  to  have  formed 
the  ancient  shore  of  the  Oroonoko.  In  the  lapse 
of  ages  the  river  has  been  impelled  toward  the 
west,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of 
earth,  which  occurs  more  frequently  on  the  side 
of  the  eastern  mountfuns,  that  are  furrowed  by 
twrents.    He  cataract  bears  the  name  of  Ma- 

*  PveHodeAbaso. 

f  And  not  b;  Father  Olmos,  as  CauUn  asserts  in  his 

Choropaptnt.    Father  Olmos  was  at  Atures  Kt  the  time  ol 

the  esfedi^o^  of  ihe  boundariti,  and  tendered  it  essential  ser- 

licet. 
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para*,  as  we  have  mentioned  above ;  while  the 
oarae  of  the  village  is  derived  from  that  of 
the  natiofB  of  Atures^  which  is  now  believed  to 
be  extinct  I  find  on  the  maps  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Island  and  Cataract  of  Athule ; 
which  is  the  word  Atures  written  according  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Tamanacks,  who  con- 
fonnd^  like  so  many  other  people,  the  consonants 
/  and  r.  This  mountainous  region  was  so  little 
known  in  Europe  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  ^*Anville,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  South  America,  makes  a  branch 
issue  from  the  Oroonoko,  near  Salio  de  hs  Atu^ 
res,  and  fall  into  the  Amazon,  to  which  branch 
be  gives  the  name  of  Rio  Negro. 
Ancient  maps,  as  well  as  Father  Gumilla*s 

*  I  am  ignorant  of  the  etymology  of  this  word,  which  I 
believe  means  <in\ytL  fall  of  water.  Gili  translates  into  May- 
|rare  a  $mall  cascade  (raudalito)  by  uccamatisi  mapara  canaca^ 
jHtHni  (yol.  l,p.  xxxix).  Should  we  not  speU  this  word 
ma^^ara  ?  mat  being  a  radical  of  the  Maypure  tongue^  and 
meaning  bad  (Uer^^as,  Saggio,  n.  20).  The  radical  par 
{para)  is  found  among  American  tribes  more  than  five  hun- 
dred leagues  distant  from  each  other,  the  Caribs,  Maypures, 
Brazilians,  and  Peruvians,  in  the  words  sea,  rain,  water,  iake^ 
We  must  not  confound  mapara  with  mapaja ;  this  last  word 
signifies,  in  Maypure  and  Tamanack,  the  papaw  or  melon- 
tree,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  sweetness  of  it's  fruity  for 
mapa  means  in  the  Maypure,  as  weU  as  in  the  Peruvian  and 
Omagua  tongues,  the  honey  of  bees.  The  Tamanacks  call  a 
cascade,  or  raudal,  in  general  uatapurutpe ;  the  Maypures, 
uca. 
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work,  place  the  mission  in  latitude  1**  30^. 
Abb^  Gili  gives  it  3P  50'.  I  found*  by  meri- 
dian altitudes  of  Canopus,  and  m  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  5°  38^  4"  for  the  latitude ;  and  by  the  time 
keeper  4''  41'  1 7"  of  longitude  west  of  the  meri- 
dian of  Paris.  The  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle 
was  on  the  16th  of  April  32'25°  (centesimal 
division).  The  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force 
was  expressed  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
■  oscillations  in  10'  of  time,  when  it  was  at  Paris 
by  two  hundred  and  forty-five  oscillations. 

We  found  this  small  mission  in  the  most  de- 
plorable state.  It  contained  even  at  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Solano,  commonly  called 
the  expedition  of  the  boundaries,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  Indians.  This  number  had  diminish- 
ed, at  our  passage  by  the  Cataracts,  to  foi-ty- 
seven;  and  the  missionary  assured  us,  that  this 

*  Obi.  Atlr.  Tol.  1,  p.  2%.  I  took  my  observations  near 
the  snutll  church  of  the  mission.  I>on  Jose  Salano,  the  cos- 
mogrspher  of  the  ezp«dition  of  the  boundoiies,  had  found 
(no  doubt  with  quadrants  not  rectified  by  wvertmg  the  instru- 
ment, and  without  obsening  stars  on  the  north  and  south) 
a°  36' (Canlin,  p.  71).  Father  Oili  (toL  1,  p.  xxxii;  thinks, 
that  the  commistionert  of  the  bowidariei  stopped  at  4°  18'  22*. 
As  h«  places  Cabruta  (the  latitude  of  which  place,  mferreii 
from  that  of  the  Capuchino,  appears  to  me  to  be  T'  40')  in 
6**,  we  cannot  suppose,  that  he  meant  to  write  S°  18'instead 
of  4'  18'.  Did  he  not  rather  deduce  Cabruta  from  the  erro- 
neous position  of  Atures  > 
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diminution  became  from  year  to  year  more  sen- 
sible.  He  shewed  us^  that  in  the  space  of 
thirty-two  months  only  one  *  marriage  had  been 
entered  in  the  registers  of  the  parish  church. 
Two  others  had  been  contracted  by  undatechized 
natives,  and  celebrated  before  the  Indian  Gover- 
nadoTy  to  certify,  as  we  say  in  Europe,  the  civil 
condition.  At  the  first  foundation  of  the  mis- 
sion, the  Atures,  Maypures,  Meyepures,  Aba- 
nis,  and  Quirupas,  had  been  assembled  together. 
Instead  of  these  tribes  we  found  only  Guahi* 
boes,  and  a  few  families  of  the  nation  of  Macoes. 
The  Atures*  have  almost  entirely  disappeared ; 
they  are  no  longer  known,  except  by  the  tombs 
in  the  cavern  of  Ataruipe,  which  recall  to  mind 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Guanches  at  TeneriflF.  We 
learnt  on  the  spot,  that  the  Atures,  as  well  as 
the  Quaquas,  and  the  Macoes  or  Piaroas,  be- 
longed to  the  great  stock  of  the  Saliva  nations ; 
while  the  Maypures,  the  Abanis,  the  Parents, 
and  the  Guaypunnaves,  are  of  the  same  race  as 

•  *'  Already  in  my  time,"  says  Gill  the  missionary,  *'  there 
did  not  exist  above  a  score  of  Atures  in  the  raudal  of  this 
name.  We  thought  this  nation  almost  extinct,  there  being 
no  longer  any  of  these  Indians  in  the  forest.  Since  this 
period,  the  military  of  the  expedition  of  the  boundaries  assert, 
that  they  discovered  a  tribe  of  Atures  on  the  east  of  the  Es- 
meralda, between  the  rivers  Padamo  and  Ocamu.*'  (Gili, 
vol.  \,  p.  334.  See  also  the  map  of  Surville  made  for  the 
works  of  Father  Caulin.) 
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the  Cabres  or  Caveres,  celebrated  for  their  long 
wars  with  the  Caribs.  In  this  labyrinth  ofpettyna- 
tions,  divided  from  one  another  as  the  nations  of 
Latinm^AsiaMinorandSogdiana,  formerly  were, 
we  can  trace  no  general  relations  but  by  follow- 
ing Uie  analogy  of  tobgues.  These  are  the  only 
monuments,  that  have  reached  us  from  the  early 
age  of  the  world ;  the  only  monuments,  which, 
without  being  fixed  to  the  soil,  at  once  movable 
and  lasting,  have  as  it  were  traversed  time  and 
space.  They  owe  their  duration,  and  the  extent 
they  occupy,  much  less  to  conquering  and  po- 
lished nations,  than  to  those  wandering  and 
half-savage  tribes,  who  fleeing  before  a  power- 
ful enemy,  carried  along  with  them  in  their  ex- 
treme wretchedness  only  their  wives,  their  child- 
ren, and  the  idiom  of  their  fathers. 

Between  the  latitudes  of  4^*  and  8°,  the  Oroo- 
noko  not  only  tieparates  the  great  forest  of  the 
Parimia  from  the  bare  savannahs  of  the  Apnre, 
Meta,andGnaviare,but  also  forms  the  boundary 
between  tribes  of  very  different  mannei-s.  In 
thewe8t,alongplmns  destitute  of  trees,  wander 
theCiuahiboes,  the  Chiricoaa,  and  the  Guamoes  ; 
dirty  and  disgusting  nations,  proud  of  their  sa- 
vage independance,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
to  the  soil,  or  habituate  to  regular  labor.  The 
Spanish  missionaries  characterize  them  well  by 
the  name  of  Ind'tos  andantes  (Indians  who  are 
always  on  the  march,  vagabond  Indians(.     To 
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the  east  of  the  Oroonoko,  between  the  neigh- 
bouring sources  of  the  Caura,  Cataniapo,  and 
VmivLaii^  live  the  Macoes,  the  Salivas,  the 
!}aracicanas,  Fkurecas,  and  Maquiritares,  mild 
ranqnil  tribes,  addicted  to  agriculture,  and 
asilysubjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  missions, 
[tie  tnditm  of  the  plains  differs  from  the  Indian 
fthe  forests  in  language  as  well  as  manner^ 
ind  mental  disposition;  both  have  an  idiom 
that  abounds  in  spirited  and  bold  terms ;  but 
the  language  of  the  former  is  harsher,  more  con_ 
cise,  and  more  impassioned ;  that  of  the  latter^ 
softer,  more  diffuse,  and  fuller  of  ambiguous 
expressions. 

The  mission  of  Atures,  like  most  of  the 
missions  of  the  Oroonoko,  situate  between  the 
Souths  of  the  Apure  and  the  Atabapo,  is  com- 
osed  of  both  the  classes  of  tribes  we  have  just 
escribed  We  there  find  the  Indians  of  the 
ore8ts,and  the  Indians  heretofore  nomade*  ^/n- 
tos  monteros  and  Indies  llaneroSy  or  andantes). 
Ve  visited  with  the  missionary  the  huts  of  Ma- 
oes,  whom  the  Spaniards  call  Piraoas,  and 
hose  of  the  Guahiboes.     The  first  indicated 

*  I  employ  the  word  nomade  as  synonimous  to  wandering. 
Kid  not  in  it's  primitive  signification.  The  wandering  nations 
»f  America  (those  of  the  indigenous  tribes  it  is  to  be  nnder- 
tood)  are  never  shepherds  ;  they  live  by  fishing  and  hunting, 
HI  the  firuit  of  a  few  trees,  the  farinaceous  medullary  sub- 
stance of  palm -trees,  &c. 
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more  love  of  oi'der,  cleanliness,  and  ease, 
independant  Macoes  (I  vould  not  denote  t 
by  the  name 'of  savages)  have  their  rochekt 
fixed  dwellings,  two  or  three  days  journey 
of  Atures,  toward  the  sources  of  the  little  i 
Cataniapo.  They  are  very  numerous ;  cultii 
as  most  of  the  natives  of  the  wood,  not  mi 
but  cassava ;  and  live  in  great  harmony  i 
the  Christian  Indians  of  the  mission.  The 
mony  was  established,  and  wisely  cultivate* 
the  Franciscan  monk,  Bernardo  Zea.  This 
calde  of  the  reduced  Macoes  quitted  the  vil 
of  Atures  for  a  few.  months  every  year,  to 
in  the  plantations  which  he  possessed  in 
midst  of  the  forests  near  the  hamlet  of  the  ii 
pendent  Macoes.  In  consequence  of  this  pe 
fill  intercourse,  many  of  the  Indiosmonteros  ci 
and  established  themselves  some  time  age 
the  mission.  They  asked  eagerly  for  kni 
fishing  hooks,  and  those  coloured  glass-bei 
^icb,  notwithstanding  the  positive  prohibit 
of  the  priests,  were  employed  not  as  neckia 
but  as  ornaments  of  the  guayuco*.  Ha\ 
obtuned  what  they  sought^  they  returned  to 
woods,  weary  of  the  regulations  of  tlie  miss 
Epidemic  fevers^  which  prev^uled  with  viole 
at  the  entrance  of  the  rainy  season,  contribu 
greatly  to  this  unexpected  flight.     In  1799 
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tality  was  irery  considerable  at  CSariehan^ 
:he  banks  of  the  Meta,  and  at  the  Raft- 
3f  Atures.  The  Indian  of  the  forest  con- 
es a  horror  for  the  life  of  the  dfiliied  man^ 
Q^  I  will  not  say  any  misfortune  be&Us  his 
ily  settled  in  the  missicm,  bat  merely  any 
greable  or  unforeseen  accident.  Nati?es^ 
»  were  neophytes^  have  been  known  to  desert 
ever  the  Christian  establishments,  on  ao- 
at  of  a  great  drought ;  as  if  this  calamity 
lid  not  have  reached  them  equally  in  their 
itations^  had  they  remiuned  in  tiieir  primi- 
\  independence. 

Vhat  are  the  causes  of  those  fevers^  that  pre- 
1  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  the  vil- 
es  of  Atures  and  Maypures^  around  the  two 
sat  Cataracts  of  the  Oroonoko^  and  which 
der  these  spots  so  much  to  be  dreaded  by 
ropean  travellers  ?  They  are  violent  heats 
aed  with  the  excessive  humidity  of  the  mr^ 
i  nutriment,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  na- 
es,  the  pestilent  exhalations,  that  rise  from  the 
-e  rocks  of  the  Raudales.  These  fevers  of 
i  Oroonoko  appear^  to  us  to  resemble  alto. 
:her  those,  that  are  felt  every  ^ear- between 
w-Barcelona,  La  Guayra,  and  Porto  Cabello^ 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea ;  and  often  degenerate 
o  adynamic  fevers.  "  I  have  had  my  little 
er  fmi  calenturitaj  only  eight  months,*"  said 
t  good  missionary  of  the  Aturep,  who  accom- 
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panied  ns  to  the  Rio  Negro ;  speaki^  of  it  as 
of  ui  habitual  evil,  which  it  was  easy  to  bear. 
The  fits  were  violent,  but  of  short  duraticm. 
He  was  sometimes  seized  with  them  when  \ymg 
aioRg  in  the  bout  under  a  shelter  of  branehes  of 
trees,  sometimes  when  exposed  to  the  burning 
i-ays  of  the  sun  on  an  open  beach.  These  tertian 
agues  are  attended  with  great  debility  of  the 
muscular  system;  yet  we  find  poor  ecclesiastics 
on  the  Oroonoko,  who  support  for  several  years 
these  calerthintas,  or  tercianas  :•  thdr  effects  are 
not  so  fiktal  as  those,  which  are  experienced  from 
fevers  of  much  shorter  duration  in  temperate 
climates. 

I  hatve  just  menti(Hied  the  noxious  influence 
on  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  at- 
tributed by  the  natives,  tmd  even  the  missiona- 
ries, to  the  bare  rocks.  This  opinion  is  the  more 
worthy  of  attention,  on  account  of  it's  being  con- 
nected with  a  physical  phemHQenon  lately  <^ 
served  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  which  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  chained.  Ammg  the 
cataracts,  and  wherever  the  Oroonoko,  between 
tiie  missions  of  Carichsma  and  of  Santa  Bartiara, 
perio£cally  washes  the  granitic  rocks,  they 
become  smooth,  black,  and  as  if  coated  with 
black-lead.  The  colouring  matterdoes  not  pene- 
trate the  stone,  which  is  coarse-grained  granite, 
containing  a  few  solitary  crystals  of  hornblende. 
Considering  the  primitive  formation  of  Atures 
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in  the  gveatj  we  |«rceive^  that,  Kke  the  granite 
of  Syene  in  Egypt,  it  is  a  granite  idth  bom- 
blende,  and  not  a  real  syenite  formation.  Many 
of  the  layers  are  entirely  destitute  of  hornblende. 
The  black  crust  is  0*3  of  a  line  in  thiekness ;  it 
is  foand  chieflyon  the  qnartzose  parte.  The  crys^ 
tals  of  feldspar  have  sometimes  prei^rved  exter- 
nally their  reddiish  white  colour,  and  rise  above 
the  black  crust.  On  breaking  the  stone  with  a 
hammer,  the  inside  is  found  to  be  in  feet  white, 
ud  without  any  trace  of  decomposition.  These 
enormous  stony  masses  appear  sometimes  in 
rhombs^  sometimes  under  those  hemispheric 
fmrms,  which  are  peculiar  to  granitic  rooks  wheii 
they  separate  in  blocks.  They  give  the  land- 
scape a  singularty  gloomy  aspect ;  their  colour 
being  in  strong  contrast  mth  that  of  the  foam  of 
the  river  which  coVers  them,  and  of  the  vegeta^ 
tion  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  Indi- 
ana say,  that  the  rocks  are  "  burnt,  or  carboniz- 
ed by  the  rayS  of  the  sun."  We  saw  them  not 
only  in  the  bed  of  the  Oroonoko,  but  in  some 
spots  as^  fer  as  five  hundred  toises  from  it's  pre- 
sent shore^  on  heights  which  the  waters  now 
never  reach  even  in  their  greatest  swellings. 

What  is  this  brownish  black  cru^t,  which 
gives  these  rocks,  when  they  have  a  globular 
form,  the  appearance  of  meteoric  stones  ?  What 
idea  can  we  form  of  the  action  of  the  water, 
which  produces  a  deposit,  or  a  change  of  colour 
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so  extraordinary  ?  We  must  observe  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  phenomenon  does  not  belong  to 
the  cataracts  of  the  Oroonoko  alone,  but  is  found 
in  both  hemispheres.  At  my  return  from  Mexi- 
co in  1807,  when  I  showed  the  granites  of  Atu- 
res  and  Maypures  to  Mr.  Rozi^r,  who  had  tra- 
velled over  the  valley  of  E^ypt,  the  coasts  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  Mount  Sinai,  this  learned  geolo- 
gist let  me  see,  that  the  primitive  rocks  of  the 
little  cataracts  of  Syene  display,  like  the  rocks 
of  the  Oroonoko,  a  glossy  surfece,  of  a  blackish 
gray,  or  almost  leaden  colour,  and  of  which 
some  of  the  fragments  seem  coated  with  tar. 
Recently,  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Cap- 
t^n  Tuckey,  the  English  naturalists  were  struck 
with  the  same  appearance  in  the  yellalas  (ra- 
pids and  shoals)  that  obstructed  tbe  river  Congo 
or  Zaire.  Dr.  Koenig  has  placed  in  theBritish 
Museum,  by  the  side  of  the  syenites  of  the  Con- 
go, the  granites  of  Atures  taken  from  a  series  of 
rocks,  which  were  presented  by  Mr.  Bonpland 
and  myself  to  the  illustrious  president  of  tbe 
Royal  Society  of  ]l<ondon,  "These  fragments," 
says  Mr.  Kcenig*,  "alike  resemble  meteoric 
stones ;  in  both  rocks,  those  of  the  Oroonoko 
and  of  Africa,  the  black  crust  is  composed,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Children,  of  the 
oxydofiron  and  manganese."  Some  experiments 

•  Voyage  to  lit  river  Congo,  p.  488, 
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made  at  Mexico^  conjointly  with  Mr.  del  Kio^ 
had  led  me  to  think^  that  the  rocks  of  Atures^ 
which  blacken  the  paper*  in  which  they  are 
wrapped,  contain,  beside  oxyd  of  manganese, 
carbon,  and  supercarburetted  iron.  At  the 
Oroonoko,  granitic  masses  of  forty  or  fifty  feet 
thick  are  uniformly  coated  with  these  oxyds ; 
and,  however  thin  these  crusts  may  appear, 
they  must  nevertheless  contain  pretty  consider* 
able  quantities  of  iron  and  manganese,  since  they 
occupy  a  space  of  above  a  league  square. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  all  these  pheno- 
mena of  coloration  have  hitherto  appeared  in 
the  torrid  zone  only,  in  rivers  that  have  periodi- 
cal overflowings,  of  which  the  habitual  tempera- 
ture is  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  cente- 
simal degrees,  and  which  flow,  not  over  grit- 
stone, or  calcareous  rocks,  but  over  granite, 
gneiss,  and  hornblende  rocks-f-.  Quartz  and 
feldspar  scarcely  contain  five  or  six  thousandths 
of  oxyd  of  iron  and  of  manganese ;  but  in  mica 
and  hornblende  these  oxyds^  and  particularly 
that  of  iron,  amount,  according  to  Klaproth  and 

*  I  remarked  the  same  phenomenon  from  spon^  grains  of 
platina  one  or  two  lines  in  lengthy  coUected  at  the  strean^- 
works  of  Taddo^  in  the  province  of  Choco.  Wrapped  up  in 
white  paper  during  a  journey  of  several  months,  tliey  had  left 
a  black  stain,  like  that  of  plumbago  or  supercarburetted 
iron. 

+  Horneblendegestein. 
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Herrmann,  to  fifteen  or  twenty  parts  in  a  hun- 
dred. The  hornblende  contains  also  some  car- 
hon^i  like  the  Lydian  stone  and  kieselschiefer. 
Now  if  these  black  crusts  were  formed  by  a  slow 
decomposition  of  the  granitic  rock,  under  the 
double  influence  of  humidity  and  the  tropical 
suBi  how  is  it  to  be  conceived,  that  these  oxyds 
are  spread  so  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  stony  masses,  and  are  not  more  abun- 
dant round  a  crystal  of  mica  or  hornblende^ 
than  on  the  feldspar  and  milky  quartz  ?  The 
ferruginous  sand-stones,  granites,  and  marbles, 
that  become  cinereous  and  sometimes  brown  in 
damp  air,  display  an  aspect  altogether  different. 
In  reflecting  upon  the  lustre  and  equal  thick- 
ness of  the  crusts,  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
think,  that  this  matter  is  deposited  by  the  Oroo- 
noko,  and  that  the  water  has  penetrated  even 
into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  Adopting  this  hypo- 
thesis, it  may  be  asked,  whether  the  river  hold 
th^  oxyds  suspended  like  sand,  and  other  earthy 
substances^  or  they  be  found  in  a  state  of  che- 
mical solution.  The  first  supposition  is  less 
admissible,  on  account  of  the  homogeneity  of 
the  crustSj  which  contain  neither  grains  of  sand, 
nor  spangles  of  mica,  mixed  with  the  oxyds.  We 
must  then  recur  to  the  idea  of  a  chemical  solu- 

*  Hoffmann  und  Brdthaupt,  Mineralogie,  1815,  Bz.  Abth. 
2,  p,  120  and  151. 
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tion ;  and  tluB  idea  is  no  way  at  varianoe  with 
the  ph^nomena^  that  we  daily  observe  is  (mr 
laboratories*  The  watera  of  great  rivers  con- 
tain caiinmic  acid ;  and,  were  they  even  entirely 
pwtCy  they  would  still  be  capable^  in  very  gneat 
volmmes,  of  dissolving  some  portions  of  oxyd,  or 
those  netallic  hydnis,  which  are  r^;arded  as 
the  loast  soluMe.  The  mud  of  the  Nile^  which 
is  the  sedim^A  of  ithe  matt^ns  that  the  river 
holds  sospeaided,  is  destitute  of  nian|;anese; 
but  contains,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Mr. 
Regaanlt,  six  parts  in  a  hundred  of  oxyd  of 
iron ;  and  it*s  colour,  at  first  hijack,  changes  to 
yellowish  brown  by  desiccation  ajid  the  con- 
tact of  air*.  The  mud  consequently  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  black  crusts  on  the  rocks  of  Syene. 
Mr.  Berzelius  had  the  goodness,  at  my  request, 

*  The  mud  of  the  Nile  contains^ 

Water 11 

Carbon 9 

Oxyd  of  iron 6 

Silcx 4 

Carbonat  of  Magnesia 4 

Carbonat  of  lime 18 

Alumin 48 

loe 

{Observations  sur  la  Vallee  tTEgypte,  par  M.  Girard,  p.  64.) 
I  filtered  at  Atures  the  water  of  the  Oroonoko ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  to  contain  nothing  but  quartzose  sand^  and 
many  spangles  of  mica. 
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to  examine  these  crusts,  and  recognized  in  tbem, 
as  in  those  of  the  granites  of  the  Oroonoko  and 
Rio  Congo,  the  union  of  iron  and  manganese. 
Ttiis  celebrated  chemist  thinks,  that  the  rivers 
do  not  take  up  these  oxyds  from  the  soil  over 
which  they  flow,  but  derive  them  from  their 
subterraneous  sources,  and  deposit  them  on  the 
rocks  in  the  manner  of  cementation,  by  the 
action  of  particular  affinities,  perhaps  by  that 
of  the  potash  of  the  feldspar.  A  long  residence 
at  the  cataracts  of  the  Oroonoko,  the  Nile,  and 
the  Rio  Congo,  uid  an  examination  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  accompany  this  phenomenon 
of  coloration,  could  alone  lead  to  the  ccnnplete 
solution  of  the  problem  we  have  discussed.  Is 
this  phenomenon  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  rocks  i  I  shall  content  myself  with  observ- 
ing in  general,  that  neither  the  granitic  masses 
remote  irom  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Oroonoko, 
but  exposed  during  the  rainy  season  to  the  al- 
ternations of  heat  and  moisture,  nor  the  grani- 
tic rocks  bathed  by  the  brownish  waters  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  assume  the  appearance  of  meteoric 
stones.  The  Indians  say,  "  that  the  rocks  are 
black  only  where  the  watere  are  white."  They 
ought  perhaps  to  add,  "  where  tbe  waters  ac- 
quire great  swiftness,  and  strike  with  force 
against  the  rocks  of  the  banks."  Cementation 
seems  to  explain  why  the  crusts  augment  so 
little  in  thickness. 
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I  know  not  whether  it  be  an  error^  that  in  the 
missions  of  the  Oroonoko  the  neighbourhood  of 
bare  rocks,  and  especially  of  the  masses  that 
have  crusts  of  carbon,  oxydof  iron,  and  manga- 
Dese,  are  considered  as  injurious  to  health.     In 
the  torrid  zone  still  more  than  in  others,  the 
people  multiply  pathogenic  causes  at  will.  They 
are  afraid  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  if  forced  to 
expose  the  i^e  to  the  jays  of  the  full  moon. 
They  also  think  it  is  dangerous,  to  sleep  on  gra- 
nite near  the  river;  and  many  examples  are 
cited  of  persons,  who,  after  having  passed  the 
night  on  these  black  and  naked  rocks,  have 
awakened  in  the  morning  with  a  strong  paroxysm 
of  fever.    Without  entirely  lending  faith  to  this 
assertion  of  the  missionaries  and  natives,  we 
generally  avoided  the  laxas negras^axid  stretched 
ourselves  on  the  beach  covered  with  white  sand, 
when  we  found  no  tree  from  which  to  suspend 
our  hammocks.    At  Carichana,  the  village  is 
intended  to  b^destroyed,  and  it's  place  changed, 
merely  to  remove  it  from  the  black  rocks,  from 
ground  where  for  a  space  of  more  than  10,000 
square  toises,  banks  of  bare  granite  form  the 
sur&ce.     From  similar  motives,  which  must 
appear  very  chimerical  to  the  naturalists  of 
Europe,  the  Jesuits  Olmo,  Fomeri,  and  Mellis, 
removed  a  village  of  Jaruroes  to  three  different 
spots,  between  the  Randal  of  Tabaje  and  the 
Rio  Anaveni.     I  have  thought  it  proper  to  re- 
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late  these  &cts,  as  they  came  to  my  knowledge, 
because  we  are  almost  wholly  ignorant  what 
the  gaseous  mixtures  are,  that  cause  the  insa- 
lubrity of  the  atmosphere.  Can  it  be  admitted, 
that,  under  the  influence  of  excessive  heat,  and 
of  constant  humidity,  the  black  <^uBts  «f  the 
granitic  rocks  are  capable  of  acting  upon  the 
ambient  air,  and  producing  miasmata  with  a 
triple  basis  of  carbon,  azot,  and  hydrogen?  Of 
this  I  doubt.  The  granites  of  the  Oroonoko,  it 
is  true,  often  contain  hornblende ;  and  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  practical  labour  in  the  mines 
are  not  ignorant,  that  the  most  noxious  exhala- 
tions rise  from  galleries  wrought  in  syenitic* 
and  hornblende  rocks :  but  in  an  atmosphere 
renewed  every  instant  by  the  acdon  of  little 
currents  of  air,  the  efl»ct  cannot  be  the  same  as 
in  a  mine. 

It  is  probably  d^mgovus  to  sleep  on  the  iaxas 
negras,  only  because  these  rocks  retain  a  very 
elevated  temperature  during  the  night.  I  have 
found  their  temperature  in  the  day  at  48°,  the 
^r  in  the  shade  being  at  29'?";  during  the  night 
the  thermometer  on  the  rock  indicated  36°,  the 
mr  being  at  26°,  Wtien  the  accumolatiMi  of 
heat  in  the  stony  masses  has  reached  a  stationary 
degree,  these  masses  become  at  the  same  hours 
nearly  of  the  same  temperature.    What  they 

*  For  instance  at  Scharfenberg,  ne«r  Mianis,  in  Samj. 
See  Lampadiw,  SoiswU.  prwt,  eftem.  AbAmdl.  B.  p.  181. 
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have  acquired  more  in  the  day  they  lose  at  night 
by  radiation,  the  force  of  which  depends  on  the 
state  ot  the  surface  of  the  radiating  body,  the 
interior  arrangement  of  it*s  particles,  and  above 
all  on  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  that  is  on  the 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  absence 
of  cloads.     When  the  declination  of  the  sun 
yaries  very  little,  this  luminary  adds  daily  the 
same  quantities  nearly  of  heat,  and  the  rocks  are 
not  hotter  at  the  end  than  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer.    Hiere  is  a  certain  maanmum,  which  they 
cannot  pass,  because  they  do  not  change  the 
state  of  their  surface,  their  density,  or  their  ca- 
pacity for  caloric.    On  the  shores  of  the  Oroo- 
noko,  when  you  get  out  of  your  hammock  during 
the  night,  and  touch  with  your  bare  feet  the 
rocky  surfece  of  the  ground,  you  are  singularly 
struck  by  the  sensation  of  heat,  which  you  ex- 
perience. I  observed  pretty  constantly,  in  putting 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  contact  with  the 
ledges  of  bare  rocks,  that  the  laj:as  negras  are 
hotter  during  the  day  than  the  reddish-white 
granites  at  a  distance  from  the  river ;  but  the 
latter  cool  during  the  night  less  rapidly  than 
the  former.     It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that 
the  emission  and  loss  of  caloric  is  more  rapid 
in  masses  with  black  crusts,  than  in  those  which 
abound  in  laminae  of  silvery  mica.    When  you 
walk,  between  the  hours  of  1  and  3  in  the  after- 
noon, at  Carichana,  Atures,  or  Maypures,  among 
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mould,  and  piled  up  to  great  heights,  you  are 
suffocated  as  if  you  were  placed  before  the 
opening  of  a  faraace.  The  winds,  if  they  be 
ever  felt  in  those  woody  regions,  far  from  bring- 
ing coolness,  appear  more  heated  when  they 
hare  passed  over  beds  of  stone,  and  heaps  of 
rounded  blocks  of  granite.  This  augmentation 
of  heat  adds  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  depopulation  of  the 
Raudales,  I  bare  not  reckoned  the  small-pox, 
that  malady,  which  in  other  parts  of  America 
makes  such  cruel  ravages,  that  the  natives, 
seized  with  dismay,  bum  their  huts,  kill  their 
children,  and  renounce  every  kind  of  society*. 
This  scourge  is  almost  unknown  on  th^  banks 
of  the  Oroonoko,  and  should  it  penetrate  to 
them,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  it's  effects  would  be 
immediately  countervailed  by  vaccination,  the 
blessings  of  which  are  daily  felt  along  the  coasts 
of  Terra  Firma.  What  depopulates  the  Christian 
settlements  is  the  repugnance  of  the  Indians  for 
the  regulations  of  the  missions,  the  insalubrity 
of  a  climate  at  once  hot  and  damp,  bad  nourish- 
ment, want  of  care  in  the  diseases  of  children, 
and  the  guilty  practice  of  mothers  of  preventing 
pregnancy  by  the  use    of  deleterious   herbs. 

*  As  the  Mahas  in  the  plains  of  the  Missoury,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  the  American  travellers,  Clark  and  Lewis. 
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Among  the  barbarous  people  of  Guyana,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  half-civilized  islands  of  the  South 
sea,  young  wives  will  not  become  mothers.     If 
they  have  children,  their  offspring  are  exposed 
not  only  to  the  dangers  of  savage  life,  but  also 
to  other  dangers  arising  from  the  strangest  po- 
pular prejudices*.    When  twins  are  bom,  false 
notions  of  propriety  and  family  honor  require, 
that  one  of  them  should  be  destroyed.     "To 
bring  twins  into  the  world,  is  to  be  exposed  to 
pablic  scorn ;  it  is  to  resemble  rats,  opossums, 
and  the  vilest  animals,  which  bring  forth  a  great 
number  of  young  at  a  time.**    Nay,  more :  "  two 
children  bom  at  the  same  time  cannot  belong  to 
the  same  fEither.**    This  is  an  axiom  of  physio- 
logy of  the  Salivas ;  and  in  every  zone,  and  in 
different  states  of  society,  when  the  vulgar  seize 
upon  an  axiom,  they  adhere  to  it  with  more 
stedfastness  than  the  better  informed  men,  by 
whom  it  was  first  hazarded.  To  avoid  a  disturb- 
ance of  conjugal  tranquillity,  the  old  female 
relations  of  the  mother,  or  the  mure  japoic-nei 
(midwives),  take  care,  that  one  of  the  twins  shall 
disappear.     If  the  new-boni  infant,  though  not 
a  twin,  have  any  physical  deformity,  the  father 
instantly  puts  it  to  death.    They  will  have  only 
robust  and  well-made  children,  for  deformities 
indicate  some  influence  of  the  evil  spirit  lolo- 
quiamo,  or  the  bird  Tikitiki,  the  enemy  of  the 
human  race.     Sometimes  children  of  a  feeble 
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felher  is  asked  what  is  become  of  one  of  his  sons, 
he  will  pretend,  that  he  has  lost  him  by  a  natural 
death.  He  will  disavow  an  actitm,  that  appears 
to  him  blamable,  but  not  criminaL  ''The  poor 
mitre*"  he  will  tell  you, "  could  not  follow  ns ; 
we  ranst  have  waited  for  him  every  moment ;  he 
hasnot  been  seen  ag^n,  he  did  not  come  to  sleep 
where  we  passed  the  night."  Such  is  the  can- 
dor and  simplicity  of  manners,  such  the  boasted 
hE^pinesB  of  man  in  the  state  ofnatttte  !  He 
kills  lu«  son>  to  escape  the  ridicule  of  having 
twins,  or  to  avnd  journeying  more  slowly;  in 
feet,  to  avoid  a  little  inconvenience. 

These  acts  of  cruelty,  I  confess,  are  less  fre- 
quent, than  they  are  believed  to  be ;  yet  they 
occur  even  in  the  missions,  during  the  time  when 
the  Indians  leave  the  village,  to  retire  to  the 
conucoa  ot  the  neighbouring  forests.  It  would 
be  erroneous,  to  attribute  these  actions  to  the 
state  of  polygamy,  in  which  the  uncatechized 
Indians  live:  Polygamy  no  doubt  diminishes 
the  domestic  happiness  and  intern^  union  of 
femiUes ;  but  this  practice,  sanctioned  by  Is^ 
maelism,  does  not  prevent  the  people  of  the  east 
from  loving  their  children  with  tenderness. 
Among  the  Indians  of  the  Oroonoko,  the  father 
returns  home  only  to  eat,  or  to  sleep  in  his  ham- 

*  In  l^manadi  mure  signifies  a  chJlJ  ;  emuru,  a  son. 
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mock;  be  lavishes  no  caresses  on  his  infants,  or 
oa  bis  wives^  whose  office  it  i9  to  serve  him. 
Bu-ental  affeetion  begins  to  display  itself  only 
when  the  son  has  become  strong  enough^  to 
take  a  part  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  agricul- 
tural labours  of  the  plantations. 

If  the  pernicious  practice  of  taking  drinks- 
that  cause  abortion  diminish  the  number  of 
births^  these  drinks  do*  not  destroy  health  suffi- 
ciently,  to  prevent  yoting  women  from  becoming 
Dothera  at  a  more  advsmced  age.    This  pheno- 
moMNl^  Tery  remarkable  in  a  physiological  view^ 
has  long*  since  struck  the  missicmary  monks.. 
The  Jesuit  GiH^  the  confessor  during  fifteen 
years  of  the  Indians  of  the  Oroonoko^  who  boasts 
of  knowing  %  s^gteti  delle  donne  metritatey  ex- 
presses himself  upon  this  point  with  singular 
simplicity.     "In  Europe,"  says  he,  "married 
iromen  are  afraid  of  having  children,  because 
they  know  not  how  to  feed,  clothe,  and  provide 
for  them.    All  theseapprehensions  are  unknown 
to  the  women  of  the  Oroonoko.    They  choose 
the  time  when  they  will  become  mothers  from 
two  systems  diametrically  opposite,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  which  they  have  formed  of  the 
means  of  preserving  their  freshness  and  beauty. 
Some  say,  and  this  is  the  most  general  opinion, 
that  it  is  best  to  begin  late  to  bear  children,  that 
they  may  be  able  in  the  first  years  of  their  mar- 
riage to  devote  themselves  undisturbed  to  do- 
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mestic  and  agricultural  labours.  Others  believe^ 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  shall  fortify  their 
health,  and  attain  a  happier  old  age,  by  becom- 
ing mothers  when  very  young.  According  as 
the  Indians  adopt  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
systems,  the  abortive  medicaments  are  adminis- 
tered at  different  periods."  In  reflecting  on 
these  selfish  calculations  among  savages,  we 
think  we  may  congratulate  the  civilized  nations 
of  Europe,  that  they  have  hitherto  had  no  know- 
ledge of  ecbolics  in  appearance  so  little  injurious 
to  health.  The  intioduction  of  these  drinks 
would  perhaps  increase  the  depravity  of  man* 
ners  in  towns,  where  one  quarter  of  the  children 
see  the  light  only  to  be  abandoned  by  tb^ 
parents.  The  new  abortives  however  mi^t 
possibly  occasion  the  same  danger  in  our  cli- 
mates, as  the  use  of  savine,  aloes,  and  the 
essential  oils  of  cinnamon  and  cloves.  The 
robust  constitution  of  the  savage,  in  whom  the 
different  systems  are  more  independent  of  each 
other,  resists  better  and  for  a  longer  time  an 
excess  of  stimulants,  and  the  use  of  deleterious 
agents,  than  the  feeble  constitution  of  civilized 
man.  I  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  these 
pathological  details,  far  from  agreeable  as  they 
are,  because  they  make  known  a  part  of  the 
causes,  which  in  the  rudest  state  of  our  species* 
as  well  as  in  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  render 
the  progress  of  population  almost  imperceptible. 
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Other  causes  are  united  with  those  which  I  have 
just  pointed  out.  It  has  been  observed  in  the 
college  of  the  missions  of  Piritu,  established  at 
Nneva-Barcelona^  that  on  comparing  the  Indian 
villages  situate  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  with 
those  which  have  been  constructed  in  very  dry 
places,  the  Balance  of  births  is  found  constantly 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  custom  of  the  In- 
dian women  of  bathing  several  times  a  day  be- 
fore the  sun  rises,  and  after  it  sets,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  air  is  coldest,  appears  to  enfeeble 
their  constitutions*. 


*  The  popolatioo  increases  with  extraordinary  rapidity  in 
the  aneient  missions  of  Pirito  at  a  distance  from  the  Oroo- 
aoko.  It  wiU  be  gratifying  to  see  the  results^  which  I  shall 
die  in  this  note>  from  MS.  registers  for  the  year  1700  in  my 
possession.    I  select  the  most  considerable  villages. 
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The  Padi'e-guardi&a  of  the  Obserrantins, 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  depopulation  of  two  villages 
situate  near  the  cataracts,  had  some  years  before 
proposed  to  the  governor  of  the  province,  who 
resides  at  Angostura,  to  supply  the  loss  of  In* 
dians  by  Negroes.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
African  race  wonderfully  resists  hot  and  damp 
climates.  A  colony  of  free  Negroes  has  pros- 
pered completely  on  the  unhealthy  banks  of  the 
Caura,  in  the  mission,  of  San  Lois  Guaragua- 
raico,  where  they  obtain  thfe  richest  harvests  of 
maize.  The  Padre-guardiim  wished  to  remove 
a  part  of  these  black  planters  to  the  cataracts  of 
the  Oroonoko,  or  purchase  slaves  in  the  West 

The  proportions  present  great  differencesi  because  tiiej  are 
taken  from  one  year  only.  Since,  according  to  the  calculaUoa 
of  probabilities,  the  accuracy  of  the  result  increases  as  the 
total  sum  of  the  populatum  is  more  conaiderable,  I  shall  add, 
that  88  Tillages  gave  me,  on  a  total  population  of  24,778  sonli, 
ld34  births,  and  961  deaths,  llic  proportioni  of  the  birthi 
and  deaths  to  the  total  population  therefore  were  13  to  1  and 
35  to  1 .  In  France  these  proportions  are  38  to  1  and  30  to  1. 
Thus  the  38  vQlages  of  the  miBsiona  of  nritu  luid  iocieased 
in  one  year  4  per  cent,  or  l-34th  of  the  populatiqn ;  while 
near  the  Oroonoko  the  increase  was  not  I  and  l-5tb  per  cent, 
or  l-85th  of  the  population.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add, 
that  the  great  difference  of  these  results  must  be  attributed  to 
physical  and  moral  causes,  extremely  complicated.  It  ap' 
peared  to  me  in  general,  that  the  population  in  the  misdims  of 
Piritu,  near  the  coast,  increases  in  10  years  30  per  cent.  Id 
Great  Britain  this  increase  was  found  from  1801  to  1811  to  be 
14  per  cent ;  in  the  United  States  of  America,  30  per  cent. 
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Incfia  Islanifaj  muting  with  them  the  fugitive 
n^fToes  of  Essequibo^  aa  had  been  done  at  Rio 
Caoura.  It  is  probaUe^  that  this  scheme  would 
have  produced  hap{^  eSeets.  It  reminds  us  on 
a  small  scale  of  the  establishment  at  Sierra 
LecMe;  aad^  in  affiordiog  a  prospect  of  meUovatr 
ing  the  ecmdUioa  of  the  UaQks^  it  seemed  to  lead 
kac^  Cfaristiattity  to  it*s  primitive  purpose^  tfattt 
of  £t¥oiiring  the  happiness  and  liberty  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  people.  A  mistaken  pity 
destroyed  this  projects  The  governor  refdied  to 
&e  mradLi^  ^^  that^  since  they  couJd  not  assare 
flie  life  of  th%  Negroes^  any  more  than  that  of 
the  ladkns^  it  was  not  j.ost  to  compel  thefbrmer 
to  kibaftdt  the  viUages  of  the  cataracts.*'  The 
preservation^  of  these  missions  now  depends  in 
gomenaeasiKe  on  two  fhmilies  of  Guahiboes  and 
of  Macoesy  who  alone  show  some  traces  of  ci  vil- 
iaatiQsn,  andteve  a  sedentary  life.  Should  these 
famifies  become  extinct^  the  other  Indians^ 
already  impatient  under  the  system  of  the  mis^ 
nons^  wiU  abandon  father  Zea ;  and,  at  a  spot 
whicb  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  of  the  Oroo- 
noko^  trav^ers  will  find  no  succour,  and  no 
jUat,  who  can  pass,  the  boats  through  the  rapids. 
The  communication  between  the  little  fort  of  the 
Itto  Negro  and  the  capital  of  Angostura,  if  not 
interrupted,  at  least  will  be  rendered  very  diffi- 
cult. It  requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
local  situation,  to  venture  amid  the  labyrinth  of 
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shoals  and  little  rodts,  that  obstruct  the  bed  of 
the  river  near  Atares  and  Maypures. 

While  oar  boat  was  unloading,  we  examined 
closely,  wherever  the  shore  could  be  approached, 
the  terrific  spectacle  of  a  great  river  narrowed 
md  reduced  as  it  were  to  foam.  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  pmnt,  not  the  sensations  we  felt,  but  the 
aspect  of  a  spot  so  celebrated  among  the  scenes 
of  the  new  world.  The  more  imposing  and  ma^ 
jestic  the  objects  we  describe,  the  more  essential 
it  becomes,  to  seize  them  in  their  smallest  de- 
tails, to  fix  the  outline  of  the  picture  we  would 
present  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  and  to 
describe  with  simplicity  what  characterises  the 
great  and  imperishable  monuments  of  nature. 

The  navigation  of  the  Oroonoko  from  it's 
mouth  as  &r  as  the  confluence  of  the  Anaveni. 
an  extent  of  260  leagues,  is  not  impeded.  There 
are  shoals  and  eddies  near  Muitaco,  in  a  cove 
that  bears  the  name  of  the  Mouth  of  Hett*: 
and  there  are  rapids-f-  (Raudelitoa)  near  Cari- 
chana  and  San  Boija :  but  in  all  these  places 
the  river  is  never  entirely  barred,  as  a  channel 
is  left  by  which  boats  can  pass  up  and  down. 

In  all  this  navigation  of  the  Lower  Oroonoko, 
travellers  experience  no  other  danger  than  that 
of  the  natural  rafts  formed  by  trees,  which  are 

•  Boca  del  Infierno. 

t  The  tbree  Taudales  of  Marimara,  Cariven,  and  Tabaje, 
whldt  we  hsTe  described  in  vol.  iv.  p.  &43,  661,  and  609. 
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uprooted  by  theriver^and  swept  along  in  if  s  great 
floods.  Wo  to  the  canoes^  that  during  the  night 
strike  against  these  rafts  of  wood  interwoven 
with  lianas !  Covered  with  aquatic  plants,  they 
resemble  here^  as  in  the  Mississipi^  floating 
meadows^  the  chinampas*  of  the  Mexican  lakes. 
The  Indians^  when  they  wish  to  surprise  a  tribe 
of  their  enemies,  bring  together  several  canoes, 
&8ten  them  to  each  other  with  cords^  and  cover 
them  with  grass  and  branches,  to  imitate  this 
assemblage  of  trunks  of  trees,  which  the  Oroa- 
Boko  sweeps  along  in  it's  thalwegy  or  middle 
current.  The  Caribs  are  accused  of  having 
heretofore  excelled  in  the  use  of  this  artifice ; 
at  present  the  Spanish  smugglers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.of  Angostura  have  recourse  to  the  same 
expedient,  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  custom- 
house ofllcers. 

After  having  gone  up  the  Oroonoko  beyond 
the  Rio  Anaveni,  we  find,  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Uniana  and  Sipapu  ^,  the  Gcreat  Cata- 
racts of  Mapara  and  Quittuna,  or,  as  they  are 
more  commonly  called  by  the  missionaries,  the 
Raudales  of  Atures  and  Maypures.  These  bars, 
which  extend  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  pre- 
sent in  general  a  similar  aspect ;  they  are  com- 
posed of  innumerable  islands,  dikes  of  rock, 

*  Floating  gardens. 

t  According  to  the  Indian  pronunciation  '^  Tipapu*' 


and  Uocks  of  gnmite  piled  on  me  another  and 
covered  with  palm-trees,  amon^  which  one  of 
the  greatest  riverB  of  the  New  Worid  chafes  in 
foam.  Bat  notwithstanding  a  uniformity  of 
aspect,  each  of  these  cataracts  preserves  «n  indi- 
vidu^  character.  The  first,  or  nortfaenunost,  is 
most  easily  passable  when  Uie  waters  are  low. 
Hie  Indians  prefer  crossing  ^e  second,  the 
Maypures,  at  the  time  of  great  floods.  Beyond 
the  Maypures  and  the  mouth  of  the  Canno 
Cameji,  the  OroMioko  is  agtun  free  feom  ob- 
stacles fcHT  the  length  of  more  than  167  leagues* 
or  nearly  to  it's  source ;  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as 
the  BaadaUto  of  Gu^iaribofi,  east  of  Caono 
Chignire  and  the  lofty  mountuns  of  Yumari- 
qain. 

Having  visited  the  basins  of  the  two  rivers 
Oroonoko  and  Amazon,  I  was  Eingnlarly  struck 
by  the  differences  they  display  in  their  course  of 
unequal  extent  l^e  fells  of  the  Amazon,  whidi 
is  nearly  980  nautical  leagues*  (20  to  a  degree) 

*  Beckoning  the  Binnositiei,  as  fi»r  the  Oroonoko,  at  ons 
third  of  the  coune  of  the  riv«r  in  a  straight  line,  according  to 
the  custom  of  hydrographers,  M.  de  la  Condamine  gives  the 
Amazon  1100,  and  the  Ucayale  &00  leagues  in  length.  {Voya^9 
a  r  Equateur,  p.  IBO.)  I  find  for  the  Ucayale,  on  recUQdng 
the  longitude  of  the  sources  of  the  Apnriuiac,  360  leagues. 
All  the  statements  given  in  geographical  works  respecting 
relative  lengths  of  the  course  of  rivers  arc  extremely  inaccu- 
rate, because  the  estimations  of  old  maps  are  repeated,  and 
because  the  sinuosities  (the  space  which  a  boat  carried  along; 
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in  length,  are  pretty  near  it's  souree,  in  the  first 
sixth  of  it's  total  length ;  and  five  sixths  of  it's 
coarse  are  entirely  free.  We  find  the  great  falls  of 
tbe  Oroonoko  on  a  point  far  more  nnfevourable 
to  navigation;  if  not  at  the  half,  at  least  muchbe- 
yond  the  first  third  of  it's  length.  In  both  rivers 
it  is  neither  the  mountains,  nor  the  different 
stages  of  flat  lands  lying  over  one  another, 
irhence  they  take  their  origin,  that  cause  the 
cataracts ;  they  are  produced  by  other  moun- 
tains^ other  stages  [biefs],  which,  after  a  long 
and  tranquil  course,  the  rivers  have  to  pass 
over,  precipitating  themselves  from  step  to  step* 
The  Amazon  does  not  pierce  it's  way  through 
the  principal  chain  of  the  Andes,  as  was  affirmed 
at  a  period  when  it  was  gratuitously  supposed, 
that,  wherever  mountains  are  divided  into  pa- 
rallel chains,  the  intermedial  or  central  ridge 
must  be  more  elevated  than  tbe  others.  This 
great  river  rises  (and  it  is  a  point  of  some  im- 
portance to  geology)  to  the  east  of  the  western 
chain ;  which  alone  in  this  latitude  merits  the 
denomination  of  the  high  chain  of  the  Andes. 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  river  Agua-* 
mlros  with  the  Rio  Chavinillo,  which  issues 
from  the  lake  Llauricocha,  in  a  longitudinal 
valley  bounded  by  the  western  and  the  inter- 
by  the  mid  stream  would  traverse)  arc  calculated  according 
to  methods  altogether  dififerent. 
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medial  chain  of  the  Andes.  In  order  to  form 
an  accurate  idea  of  these  hydrograpbical  rela- 
tions it  must  be  recollected,  that  a  division  into 
three  chains  takes  place  in  the  colossal  gronpe 
or  knot  of  the  mountains  of  Pasco  and  Huanuco. 
The  western  chain,  which  is  the  loftiest,  and 
takes  the  name  of  the  Cordillera  real  de  NieDe^ 
directs  it's  course  (between  Huary  and  Coxa- 
tambo,  Guamachuco  and  Luema,  Micnipamba 
and  Guangamarca*)  by  the  Nevados  of  Viuda, 
Felagatos,  Moyopata,  and  HaayliUas,  and  by  the 
Paramos  of  Gnamani  and  Guaringa,  toward  the 
town  of  Loxa.  llie  intermedial  chain  separates 
the  waters  of  the  Upper-Maragnon  from  those 
of  the  Guallaga,  and  during  along  time  reaches 
but  the  small  elevation  of  a  thousand  toises;  it 
enters  the  region  of  perpetnal  snows  only  to  tbe 
south  of  Huanuco  in  the  Cordillera  of  Sasa- 
guanca.  It  stretches  at  first  toward  the  north, 
by  Huacrachuco,  Chachapoyas,  Moyobamba, 
and  the  Paramo  of  Piscoguannuna ;  and  then 
progressively  lowers  toward  Peca,  Copallin,  and. 
tbe  Mission  of  Son  Yago,  at  tbe  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  province  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros. 
The  third,  or  easternmost  chmn,  skirts  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rio  Guallaga,and  loses  itself  in  the 


*  Id  tike  i'orlu/M  or  provinces  of  CODchucos,  Goamachui-o, 
and  Caxamarca,  belongiag  to  the  intendanciu  of  Tanna  and 
Tnisillo. 
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latitade  of  7^.  As  long  as  the  Amazon  flows 
from  south  to  north  in  the  longitudinal  valley^ 
between  two  chains  of  unequal  height,  (that  is, 
from  the  farms  of  Quivilla  and  Guancaybamba, 
where  the  river  is  crossed  on  wooden  bridges^  an 
far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Chinchipe,) 
there  are  neither  bars,  nor  any  obstacle  what- 
ever to  the  navigation  of  boats.  The  falls  of 
water  begin  only  where  the  Amazon  turns 
toward  the  east,  crossing  the  intermedial  chain 
of  the  Andes,  which  widens  considerably  toward 
the  north.  It  meets  with  the  first  rocks  of  red 
sand-stone,  or  of  ancient  conglomerate,  between 
Tambillo  and  the  Pongo  of  Rentema,  near 
which  I  measured  the  breadth,  depth,  and  swift- 
ness of  the  waters ;  and  leaves  the  rocks  of  red 
sand-stone  east  of  the  famous  strait  of  Manse- 
riche,  near  the  Pongo  of  Tayuchuc,  where  the 
liills  rise  no  higher  than  40  or  50  toises  above 
the  level  of  the  Amazon  ♦.    The  river  does  not 

*  The  facts  which  I  here  relate  respecting  the  Upper  Ma- 
ragoon,  and  the  direction  of  the  intermedial  chain  of  the 
Andes^  which  is  connected  with  the  principal  chain  hy  the 
moantains  of  Zamora,  and  the  Paramo  of  Assuay,  dififer  from 
what  M.  de  la  Condamine  published  in  his  works,  and  in 
meoioirs,  in  other  respects  very  valuable.  They  are  founded 
on  notions,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring,  during 
my  stay  at  Loxo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  at  Tomependa,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Amazon,  and  in  Peru,  at  Micuipampa,  at 
Caxamarca,  and  at  Truxillo.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  here, 
that  from  Chili  to  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada^  the  Cor- 
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reach  the  eaBtemmoBt  chaiD,  which  bounds  the 
Fampae  del  Sacramento.  From  the  hUls  of 
Tayuchuc  as  for  as  Grand  F&ra,  during  a  conne 
of  more  than  750  leagues,  the  navigation  is  free 
from  obstacles.  It  results  irom  this  rapid  sketch, 
that,  if  the  Maragnon  bad  not  to  pass  over  the 
billy  country  between  San  Yago  and  Tome- 
penda,  which  belongs  to  the  ceutral  chain  of 
the  Andes,  it  would  be  navigable  from  it's  mouth 
as  far  as  Pnmpo,  near  Piscobamba,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Coacfaucos,  43  leagues  north  of  it*s 
source. 

We  have  just  seen,  that  in  the  Oroonoko,  as 
in  the  Ai^^^oii)  it^  is  not  near  the  origin  of  the 
rivers,  that  the  great  cataracts  are  found.  After 
a  tranquil  course  of  more  tbui  160  leagues, 
from  the  little  Raudal  of  Guaharibos,  east  of 
Esmeralda,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Sipapn, 
the  river,  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the  Jao, 
the  Ventuari,  the  Atabapo,  and  the  Guaviare, 
suddenly  changes  it's  primitive  situation  from 
east  to  west,  and  runs  from  south  to  north  ;  and, 
in  crossing  the  land  strait  *  in  the  plains  of  Meta, 
dilleras  famish  five  Jtno^  q/'mouRttriM,  those  of  Porco^Coaco, 
Paico,  Assuay,  and  lus  Pastoa.  The  knots  are  formed  by  tJte 
union  of  several  chains,  and  the  structure  or  frame  of  the  Ad- 
dea  is  disclosed  to  us  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these 
knots,  as  I  shall  demoDStrate  in  a  separate  chapter. 

*  This  strait,  which  we  have  ecTeral  times  meationed,  is 
formed  by  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada,  and 
the  Cordillen  of  Parima.    (See  vol.  iv,  pa^  3L1  and  466.) 
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meets  the  advanced  buttresses  of  the  Cordillera 
of  Barima.  This  obstacle  is  the  cause  of  cata^ 
racta  &r  more  considerable^  and  more  i|[ijuriou8 
to  the  navigation^  than  all  the  Pongos  of  the 
Upper  Maragnon^  since,  as  we  have  shown 
above,  they  are  proportionally  nearer  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  I  have  entered  into  these 
geographical  details,  to  prove  by  the  example 
of  the  two  greatest  rivers  of*  the  New  World, 
1st,  that  it  cannot  be  ascertained  in  an  absolute 
manner,  that,  beyond  a  certain  number  of 
toises,  a  certain  height  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  rivers  are  not  navigable ;  2dly,  that  the 
r^ids  are  not  always  occasioned,  as  several 
treatises  of  general  topography  affirm,  by  the 
height  of  the  first  obstacles,  by  the  first  lines  of 
ridges,  which  the  waters  have  to  surmount  near 
their  sources. 

The  northernmost  of  the  great  cataracts  of  the 
Oroonoko  is  the  only  one  bounded  on  each  side 
by  lofty  mountains.  The  left  bank  of  the  river 
is  generally  lower,  but  makes  part  of  a  plane, 
which  rises  again  west  of  Atures,  toward  the 
Peak  of  Uniana,  a  pyramid  nearly  three  thou- 
sand feet  high,  and  placed  on  a  wall  of  rock 
with  steep  slopes.  The  situation  of  this  solitary 
peak  in  the  plain  contributes  to  render  it's  aspect 
more-imposing  and  majestic.  Near  the  mission, 

*  We  may  add  the  instances  of  the  Ohio  and  Dnieper. 
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in  the  country  which  surroundfi  the  cataract, 
the  aspect  of  the  landscape  varies  at  every  step^ 
We  find  united  in  a  small  space  all  that  is  most 
rude  and  gloomy  in  nature,  with  an  open 
conntry,  and  lovely  pastoral  scenery.  In  the 
physical,  as  in  the  moral  world,  the  contrast  o{ 
effects,  the  comparison  of  what  is  poi^erful  and 
menacingwith what  is  soft  and  peaceful, becomes 
a  faithful  source  of  our  pleasures  and  our  emo- 
tions. 

I  shall  here  repeat  some  scattered  features  of 
a  picture,  which  I  traced  in  another  work,  a 
short  time  after  my  return  to  Europe*.  The 
savannahs  of  Ature^  covered  with  slender  plants 
and  grasses-t-,  are  real  meadows  resembling 
those  of  Europe ,-  they  are  never  inundated  by 
the  rivers,  and  seem  to  wait  to  be  ploughed  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Notwithstanding  their  extent, 
they  do  not  display  the  monotony  of  our  phuns ; 
they  surround  groups  of  rocks,  and  blocks  of 
granite  piled  on  one  another.  On  the  very 
borders  of  these  plfuns  and  this  open  coiuitry 
you  find  glens  scarcely  lighted  by  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  and  gullies  where  the  humid 

*  /InKcktea  der  Natur.,  P.  I,  p.  170. 
-f  Panicum  rottboettoides,  p.  monoitachyum,  p.  glutinoimn, 
p.  aturente,  oplismeDUS  Burmanni  (common  to  America  and 
the  East  Indies),  thrasia paspaloida,  choitosfompteroearjM, 
juDcns  platt/cauhg,  aristida  spadicea,  polypogon  mterrupttu, 
cjpenis  cusfndattu,  C.  taieroidei,  isolepie  lanala,  i,  diciolona. 
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soil,  loaded  with  arums^  heliconias,  and  lianas^ 
manifests  at  every  step  the  wild  fecundity  of 
nature.     Every  where  just    rising  above  the 
earth  appear  those  shelvei^  of  granite  completely 
bare^  that  I  described  at  Carichana,  and  which 
I  have  seen  no  where^  in  the  ancient  world  of 
such  prodigious  breadth  as  in  the  valley  of 
the  Oroonoko.    Where  springs  gush  from  the 
bosom  of  these  rocks,  verrucarias^  psoras,  and 
lichens  are  fixed  on  the  decomposed  granite^ 
and  have  there  accumulated  mould.  Little  eu- 
pborbias,  peperomias,  and  other  succulent  plants, 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  cryptogamous  tribes; 
and  evergreen  shrubs,  rhexias,  and  purple  flow- 
ered melastomas,  form  verdant  isles  amid  desert 
and  rocky  plains.    We  are  never  wearied  of 
repeating,  that  the  distribution  of  ^these  spots, 
the  clusters  of  small  trees  with  coriaceous  and 
shining  leaves  scattered  in  the  savannahs,  the 
limpid  rills  that  dig  themselves  a  channel  across 
the  rocks,  and  wind  alternately  through  fertile 
places  and  over  bare  shelves  of  granite,  every 
thing  here  recalls  to  mind  what  our  gardens 
and  plantations  contain  most  picturesque  and 
lovely.     We  seem  to  recognize  the  industry  of 
man,  and  the  traces  of  cultivation,  amid  the 
wiloness  of  the  scenery. 

But  it  is  not  the  disposition  of  the  ground 
that  immediately  skirts  the  mission  ofAtures, 
which  alone  gives  the  landscape  so  remarkable 
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a  phyBi<^;iioroy ;  the  lofty  moantMiiB,  that  boond 
the  horixcHi  on  erery  side,  contribute  to  it  also 
by  their  form>  and  the  nature  of  their  v^eta- 
tion.  These  mountains  are  in  general  bat  se- 
ven or  eight  hundred  feet  in  height  above  the 
Burrounding  plains.  Their  summit  is  rounded, 
85  for  the  most  part  in  granitic  mountains,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  the  laurel-tribe. 
ClusterB  of  palm-trees*,  the  leaves  of  whieh, 
curled  like  feathers,  rise  majestically  at  an  angle 
of  seventy  degrees,  are  dispersed  amid  trees 
with  borizontal  branches ;  and  their  hare 
trunks,  like  columns  of  a  hundred,  or  a  bvm- 
dred  and  twenty  feet  high,  shoot  up  into  the 
air,  and  spearing  distinctly  agtunst  the  aziure 
vault  of  the  sky,  "resemble  a  forest  plaated 
upon  another  forest."  When,  as  the  moon  was 
going  down  behind  the  mountains  of  Uiuana, 
her  reddish  disk  was  hidden  behind  the  pimmted 
foliage  of  the  pahn  trees,  and  again  appeared  in 
the  aerial  rone,  that  separates  the  two  forests,  I 
thought  myself  trwisported  fer  a  few  momants 
to  the  hermitage  of  the  old  man,  which  Mr. 
BemarcUn  de  Saiat-Pierre  has  described  as  one 
of  the  most  delicious  scenes  of  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon, and  I  felt  how  much  the  mien  of  the  plants 
and  their  groupings  resembled  each  other  in  the 
two  worlds,    In  describing  a  small  spot  of  land 
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in  an  island  of  the  Indian  Ocean^  the  inimitable 
aathor  of  Paul  and  Virginia  has  sketched  the 
vast  picture  of  the  landscape  of  the  tropics. 
He  knew  how  to  paint  nature,  not  because  he 
bad  studied  it  scientifically,  but  because  he  felt 
it  in  all  it*s  harmonious  analogies  of  forms,  co- 
lours,  and  interior  powers. 

East  of  the  Atures,  near  these  rounded  moun- 
tains crowned  by  two  superimposed  forests  of 
the  laurels  and  palms,  other  mountains  rise  of 
a  very  different  aspect.  Their  ridge  is  bristled 
with  pointed  rocks,  that  rise  like  pillars  above 
the  summits  of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  These 
effects  are  common  to  all  granitic  table-lands^ 
at  the  Har2,  in  the  metalliferous  mountains  of 
Bohemia,  in  Gallicia,  on  the  limit  of  the  two 
Castiles^^  or  wherever  a  granite  of  new  forma- 
tion appears  above  the  ground.  The  rocks^ 
placed  at  distances  from  each  other,  are  com- 
posed of  blocks  piled  together,  or  divided  into 
regular  and  horizontal  beds.  When  they  are 
situate  near  the  Oroonoko,  the  flamingoes^  sol^ 
dadoes^y  and  other  fishing  birds,  perch  on  their 
summits,  and  appear  like  men  posted  as  senti- 
nels. The  resemblance  is  sometimes  so  great, 
that,  as  several  ocular  witnesses  tell  us,  the  in- 
habitants of  Angostura,  soon  after  the  founda- 

*  From  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  toises  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean, 
t  A  large  species  of  heron. 
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tioD  of  their  city,  were  one  day  alarmed  by  the 
suddeD  appearance  of  herons,  soldadoes,  and 
gea-zas,  on  a  mountun  toward  the  souths  They 
believed  they  were  menaced  with  an  attack  of 
Indhs  moateros  (Indian  savages);  and,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  some  persons  accus- 
tomed to  this  land  of  illusion,  the  people  were 
not  perfectly  tranquillized,  till  they  saw  the 
birds  soaring  in  the  air,  and  continuing  their 
migration  toward  the  mouths  of  the  Oroonoko. 
The  fine  vegetation  of  the  mountains  is  spread 
over  the  plains*,  wherever  the  rock  is  covered 
with  mould.  We  generally  find,  that  this 
black  mould,  mixed  with  fibrous  vegetable 
matter,  is  separated  from  the  granitic  rock  by 
a  layer  of  white  sand.  The  missionary  assared 
us,  that  a  verdure  of  perpetual  freshness  pre- 
vmls  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cataracts,  produced 
by  the  quantity  of  vapour,  which  the  river,  bro- 
ken into  torrents  and  cascades  for  the  length  of 

*  Near  Atarei  we  fbnnd  the  sipania  glonurata,  a.  dukotO' 
ma,  atricularia/inirtata,  matnachakea  hupida,  coutoabea  m- 
nor,  solaniim  platyphyllum,  achwetikUanimcatta,p/a^roiir)NMi 
orinocflue  (a  fiae  tree,  figured  by  Mr.  Bonpland  in  the  flnt 
volume  of  our  Ptantti  equinosialei) ,  convoWulus  atvratiu,  po- 
dostemum  rupioidet,  abolfaoda  pulcheUa,  phyllnnthus  pitcato- 
nun,  myrtus  phfUiroida,  many  plumerias,  nielostomas,  cn- 
pheas,  jusBiBas;  &c.  It  is  asserted,  that  father  Olmo  diaco- 
Tered,  ia  1747,  near  Atures,  in  the  country  of  the  Piraoas, 
the  uanmacu,  or  wild  cinnamon  treei  which  ia  unqueationahly 
the  laurus  ciDnamomoides  of  Mutis. 
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three  or  four  thousand  toises^  diffuses  in  the 
air. 

We  had  scarcely  heard  the  thunder  roll  once 
or  twice  at  Atures,  and  the  vegetation  already 
every  where  displayed  that  vigorous  aspect^  that 
brilliancy  of  colour^  which  are  found  on  the 
coast  only  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.    The 
old  trees  were  decorated  with  beautiful  orchi- 
deas  *j  yellow  bannisterias^  blue  flowered  bigno- 
iiiaSy  peperomias,  arums,  and  pothoses.    A  sin- 
gle trunk  displays  a  greater  variety  of  vege* 
taUe  forms,  than  an  extensive  space  of  ground 
contains  in  our  countries.     Close  to  the  para- 
site plants  peculiar  to  burning  climates  we  ob- 
served, not  without  surprise,  in  the  centre  of 
the  torrid  scone,  and  near  the  level  of  the  sea^f', 
mosses  resembling  in  every  thing  those  of  Eu- 
rope.   We  gathered  near  the  Great  Cataracts 
of  Atures  that  fine  species  of  grimmia:};  with 
fontinalis  leaves,  which  has  so  much  fixed  the 
attention  of  botanists.     It  is  suspended  to  the 

*  Cyrabidium  violctceum,  habenarla  angustifolia^  &c. 

t  See  vol.  iii,  p.  75. 
X  Grimmia  fontinaloides.  See  Hooker^  Musci  Exolid 
Hwmboldtiaiia,  I81S,  tab.  ii.  The  learned  author  of  the  Mo- 
nography  of  the  Jungermanias,  Mr.  Jackson  Hooker^  has 
had  the  goodness  to  take  upon  himself  with  noble  disinterest^ 
edness,  to  publish  at  his  own  expence^  at  London^  the  whole 
coUecdon  of  cryptogamous  plants^  which  were  brought  by 
Mr.  Bonpland  and  myself  from  the  equinoctial  regions  of 
America. 

VOL.   V.  E 
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branches  of  thel(rftieflt  trees.  Of  the  phcenero* 
gamoas  plants,  the  femilies  that  prevail  in  the 
woody  spots  are  the  minuMas,  ficuses,  and  the 
laurineas*.  This  feet  is  the  more  characteristic, 
as,  acoordiog  to  the  recent  observation  of  Mr. 
Brown,  the  lanrinee  appear  to  be  almost  en- 
tirely wanting  oa  the  opposite  continent  in  the 
equinootial  part  of  Africa.  Plants  that  love 
humidity  adwn  the  scenery  surrounding  the 
cataiect.  We  tbeve  find  in  the  plains  groups  of 
heiiconins  and  other  scitamines  with  lai^  and 
glossy  leaves,  bambnsas,  and  the  three  paJm 
trees,  the  taurickij  jagua,  and  vadgiai^  each  of 
wU^  fiinns  separate  groups.  The  murichU  or 
mauritiawith  scaly  fi-aits,  is  the  celebrated  sago- 
tme  of  the  Guaraim  Indians ;  it  is  a  real  social 
plant-f-.  It  has  palmate  leaves,  and  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  palm  trees  with  pinnate  and  curled 
leaves ;  to  the  Jagtuty  which  appears  to  be  a 
species  of  the  cocoa  tree ;  or  to  the  vaigim^  or 

*  The  laurineas  of  the  tow  sod  hot  region  of  Equinoctial 
America  are  ocotea«,  (as  ft>r  example,  between  Carichaiia 
and  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  ocotea  Hneafa,  ocotea  cyni(o> 
rum,  ocotea  jacitoiuu}.  Other  laurineas  (the  perseas,  and 
the  litseus)  appear  to  belong  to  the  subalpine  and  temperate 
region,  which  rises  more  than  from  five  hundred  to  e^ht 
hundred  toises  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  See  our  Nov. 
Genera  et  Spede$,  Tol.  ii,  p.  167  and  168. 
+  See  vol.  It,  p,  934  j  and  vol.  iii,  p.  278, 
X  Or  catitcbiai  in  the  Farequa  language.  See  our  Nov. 
Gnera  el  Speciei  Plant.,  to!  i,  p.  315. 
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cucuritOy  which  may  be  assimilated  to  the  fine 
species  oreoiioxa.  The  cucurito^  which  is  the 
palm  most  prevalent  ai'ound  the  cataracts  of  the 
Atares  and  Maypures^  is  remarkable  for  it's 
stateliness.  It's  leaves,  or  rather  it's  palms^ 
crown  a  trunk  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet 
high;  their  direction  is  almost  perpendicular 
when  young,  as  well  as  at  their  full  growth,  the 
points  only  being  incurvated.  They  are  real 
plumes  of  the  most  soft  and  verdant  green« 
The  cucutito,  the  pirijao,  the  fruit  of  which  re- 
sembles the  apricot,  the  oreodoxa  regia  or  pahna 
real  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  the  ceraxylon  of 
the  high  Andes,  display  the  most  majestic  forms, 
that  we  saw  among  the  palm  trees  of  the  new 
world.  As  we  advance  toward  the  temperate 
zone,  the  plants  of  this  family  decrease  in  size 
and  beauty.  What  a  difference  between  the 
species  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  the  date 
tree  of  the  East,  which  is  become  to  the  land- 
scape painters  of  Europe,  unfortunately,  the 
type  of  a  group  of  palm-trees ! 

We  must  not  be  surprised  that  persons,  who 
have  travelled  only  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in 
Sicily,  or  in  Murcia,  cannot  conceive,  that  of 
all  the  forms  of  large  trees,  that  of  the  palm 
is  the  most  grand  and  beautiful.  Incomplete 
analogies  prevent  Europeans  from  having  a  just 
idea  of  the  aspect  of  the  torrid  zone.  All  the 
world  knows,  for  instance,  that  this  zone  is  em- 

E   2 
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bellisbed  by  the  contrasts  displayed  in  the  foil' 
age  of  the  trees,  and  particularly  by  the  great 
number  of  those  with  pirmate  leaves*.  The 
ash,  the  service-tree,  the  loga,  the  acacia  of  the 
United  States,  the  gleditsia,  the  tamarind,  the 
mimosas,  the  desmanthus,  have  all  pinnate 
leaves,  with  foliolie  more  or  less  long,  slender, 
tough,  and  shining.  But  can  a  group  of  ashes, 
service-trees,  or  sumach,  recall  to  our  imagina- 
tion the  picturesque  effect  produced  by  the 
shade  of  tamarinds  or  mimosas,  when  the  azure 
of  the  sky  appears  through  their  small,  slender, 
and  delicately  pinnated  leaves  ?  These  conside- 
rations are  more  important,  than  they  may  at 
first  seem.  The  forms  of  plants  determine  the 
phjni<^omy  of  nature ;  and  this  physiognomy 
influences  the  moral  dispositions  of  nations. 
Every  type  comprehends  species,  which,  while 
of  the  same  appearance  in  their  general  mien, 
differ  in  the  varied  developement  of  the  similar 
organs.  The  palm-trees,  the  scitaminese,  the 
malvaceee,  the  trees  with  pinnate  leaves,  do  not 
all  display  the  same  picturesque  beauties  ;  and 
generally  the  most  beautiful  species  of  each 
type,  in  plants  as  in  animals,  belong  to  the 
equinoctial  zone. 


■  FohU pinnat'u.  All  the  forms,  from  the  fraxinus  to  the 
ileamanthus,  have  been  arranged  in  order,  according  as  the 
foliolie  become  smaller. 
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The  "proteacese*,  crotons^  agates^  and  the 
great  tribe  of  the  cactuses,  which  inhabit  exclu- 
sively the  New  Worid,  disappear  gradually^  as 
you  ascend  the  Oroonoko  above  the  mouths  of 
the  Apure  and  the  Meta.  It  is  rather  the  shade 
and  humidity,  however,  than  the  distance  from 
the  coast,  which  oppose  the  migration  of  the 
cactuses  toward  the  south.  We  found  real  fo- 
rests of  them  mingled  with  crotons,  covering  a 
great  space  of  arid  land  to  the  east  of  the  Ano- 
des, in  the  province  of  Bracamoros,  toward  the 
Upper  Marag^on.  The  arborescent  ferns  seem 
to  fiEiil  entirely  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Oroono- 
ko ;  we  found  no  species  as  far  £is  San  Feinan- 
do  de  Atabapo,  that  is,  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Oroonoko  and  the  Guaviare. 

Having  now  examined  the  vicinity  of  the 
Atures,  it  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  rapids 
themselves,  which  are  found  in  a  part  of  the 
valley,  where  the  bed  of  the  river,  deeply  in- 
gulfed, has  almost  inaccessible  banks.  It  was 
only  in  a  very  few  spots,  that  we  could  enter 
into  the  Oroonoko  to  bathe  between  two  cata- 
racts, in  coves,  where  the  waters  have  eddies  of 
little  velocity.  Pei'sons  who  have  dwelt  in  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  or  even  the  Cordilleras,  so 
celebrated  for  the  fractures  and  the  vestiges  of 


*  Rhopakis, \rlHch  characterise  the  vegetation  of  the  Lla- 
nos. 
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destruction,  which  they  display  at  every  step, 
cap  acarcely  figure  to  themselves  from  a  simple 
narration  the  state  of  the  ted  of  the  river.  It  is 
traversed,  in  an  extent  of  more  than  five  miles, 
by  innumerable  dykes  of  rock,  that  form  so 
many  natural  dams,  so  many  harriers  resem* 
hling  those  of  the  Dnieper,  which  the  ancients* 
designated  by  th«  name  of  pbragmoi.  The 
space  between  the  rocky  dikes  of  the  Oroonidco 
is  filled  with  islands  of  di£ferent  dimensions  \ 
some  hilly,  divided  into  several  paps,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  toises  in  length,  others  small, 
low,  and  like  simple  shoals.  These  islands  di- 
vide the  river  into  a  number  of  torrents,  that 
boil  up  as  they  break  against  the  rocks ;  they 
are  all  iumished  -withjaguoA  and  cuatritoea  with 
plumy  leaves ;  and  seem  a  mass  of  paluKtrees 
rising  amid  the  foamy  sur&oe  of  the  wat«^ 
The  Indians,  to  whom  the  boats  are  intrusted, 
to  be  passed  empty  across  the  raudales,  distin- 
guish every  shelf,  and  every  rock,  by  a  particular 
name.  On  entering  from  the  south  you  find  first 
the  Leap  of  the  Toucan,  Salto  del  Piapoco ,-  and 
between  the  islands  of  Avaguri  and  Javariveni 


•  Constant.  Porphyrog.  de  j4dmmiatrando  Imperio,  ch,  62, 
It  has  been  found  possible,  to  render  the  rapids  of  the  Dnie- 
per navj^ble  trora  the  village  of  Staroi-Kaidak,  as  far  as  the 
moulh  uf  the  Osaiborowka,  See  JvJiua  Elaproth,  itt  the 
Ma^azin  Encydop^dique,  1817,  September,  p.  139. 
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is  the  Raudal  of  Javarwenif  where^  on  our  re^ 
turn  from  Rio  Negro^  we  passed  some  hours 
amid  the  rapids^  waiting  for  our  boat.  A  great 
part  of  the  fiver  appeai'ed  dry.  Blocks  of  grah 
nite  are  heaped  together^  as  in  the  morrairies, 
which  the  glaciers  of  Switsierland  drive  before 
them*  The  river  is  every  where  ingulfed  in 
caverns ;  and  in  oUe  of  these  caverns  y^e  heard 
the  water  roll  at  once  orver  our  headsr  and  be- 
neath our  feet.  The  Oroonoko  seems  divided 
into  a  mnltitode  of  arms  or  torrents^  e&ch  of 
which  seeks  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
rocks.  We  were  struck  with  the  little  water  to 
be  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  river^  the  frequency  of 
subterraneous  falls,  aiid  the  tUmult  of  the  wa^ 
ters  breaking  on  the  rocks  in  foam. 

Cancte  fremunt  undis ;  ac  imilto  murmure  montis 
Spumeua  invictis  canescit  fluctibus  amnis^. 

Having  passed  the  Randal  of  Javariveni  (I 
only  name  here  the  principal  falls)  we  come  to 
the  Raudal  of  Canucari,  formed  by  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  that  unites  the  islands  of  Surupamana 
and  Uirapuri.  When  the  dikes,  or  natural  dams, 
are  only  two  or  three  feet  high,  the  Indians 
venture  to  descend  them  in  boats.  In  going  up 
the  river,  they  swim  on  beft>re,  amd,  after  many 

•  Pharsal.,  Ub.  x,  v.  132. 
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vain  efforts,  succeed  in  fixing  a  rope  to  one  of  the 
points  of  rock  that  crown  the  dike^  and  then, 
by  means  of  this  rope,  draw  the  hark  to  the  top 
of  the  raudal.  Tbe  bark,  during  this  arduous 
task,  often  fills  with  water ;  at  other  times  it  is 
store  agfunst  the  rocks,  and  the  Indians,  their 
bodies  bruised  luid  bleeding,  extricate  them- 
selves irith  difficulty  from  the  whirlpools,  and 
reach,  by  swimming,  tbe  nearest  island.  When 
the  steps  or  rocky  barriers  are  very  high,  and 
entirely  bar  the  river,  light  boats  are  carried  on 
shore,  and  with  the  help  of  branches  of  trees 
placed  under  them  to  serve  as  rollers,  they  are 
drawn*  as  &r  as  the  place  where  tbe  river  again 
becomes  navigable.  This  operation  is  seldom 
necessary  when  the  water  is  high.  We  cannot 
speak  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Oroonoko,  without 
recalling  to  mind  the  manner  heretofore  em- 
ployed for  descending  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile, 
of  which  Seneca-f-  has  left  us  a  description  pro- 
bably more  poetical  than  accurate.  I  shall  only 
cite  the  passage,  which  traces  with  fidelity  what 
may  be  seen  every  day  at  Atures,  Maypnres, 
and  in  some  Pongoes  of  the  Amazon.  "  Two 
men  embark  in  a  small  boat,  one  steers,  and  the 
other  empties  it  as  it  fills  with  water.    Long 

*  Jrattrando  la  piragua.  From  this  word  artutrar,  to 
draw  on  the  ground,  ii  derived  the  Spanish  termaratiradero, 
9  portage,  as  it  is  called  in  North  America. 

f  Nat.  Quteit.,  lib.  4,  cap.  2.  (Edit.  Elzev.,  torn,  ii,  p.  600.) 
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buffeted  by  the  rapids,  the  whirlpools^  and  con^ 
trary  currents,  they  pass  through  the  narrowest 
channels,  avoid  the  shoals,  and  rush  down  with 
the  whole  river,  guiding  the  course  of  the  boat 
in  it*s  accelerated  fall.'* 

In  hydrographic  descriptions  of  countries,  the 
Tague  names  of  cataracts^  cascades,  falls,  and 
rapids  (saltos,  chorroSy  pongos,  cachoeiras^  and 
raudales^J  which  denote  those  tumultuous  move- 
ments of  water,  which  arise  from  very  different 
circumstances  of  the  ground,  are  generally  con- 
founded with  one  another.    Sometimes  a  whole 
river  precipitating  itself  from  a  great  height,  and 
by  one  single  fall,  renders  the  navigation  impos- 
sible.    Such  is  the  majestic  fall  of  the  Rio  Te- 
qaendama,  which  I  have  represented  in   my 
Fiews  of  the  Cordilleras ;  such  are  the  falls  of 
the  Niagara,  and  the  Rhine,  much  less  remark- 
able for  their  elevation,  than  for  the  mass  of 
water  they  contain.    Sometimes  stony  dikes  of 
small  height  succeed  each  other  at  great  dis- 
tances, and  form  distinct  falls ;  such  are  the 
cachoeiras  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the  Rio  Ma- 
deira, the  saltos  of  the  Rio  Cauca,and  the  greater 
part  of  the  pongos,  that  are  found  in  the  Up- 
per Maragnon,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Chin- 
chipe  to  the  village  of  San  Borja.    The  highest 
and  most  formidable  of  these  pongos,  which  are 
(fescended  on  rafts,  that  of  Mayasi,  is  how- 
ever only  three  feet  in  height.     Sometimes, 
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small  rocky  dikes  are  so  near  each  other,  that 
they  form  for  sereial  miles  an  imintermpted 
succession  of  cascades  and  whiiipools,  chorras 
and  remoluuu;  these  are  properly  what  are 
called  rapids,  raudales.  Such  are  the  yelialaij 
or  rapids  of  the  Rio  Zaire*,  or  Congo,  which 
Captun  Tuckey  has  recently  made  known  to 
US;  the  rapids  of  the  Orange  river  in  Aj&ica» 
above  Pella;  and  the  Mis  of  the  MisHniri, 
which  are  four  leagues  in  length,  where  the 
river  issues  from  the  Stony  Monatains.  Sacb 
also  are  the  cataracts  of  Atares  and  Maypnres ; 
the  only  cataracts,  whkh,  situate  in  the  njoin' 
octial  r^on  of  the  New  World,  ate  decorated 
with  the  noble  growth  of  palm  trees.  At  all 
seasons  they  exhibit  the  aspect  of  real  cascades^ 
and  present  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Oroonoko,  while  the  rapiffa  of  the 
Obio^  and  of  Upper  Egypt  are  scarcely  visible 

*  Vojrage  to  explore  tbe  river  Zaire,  1818,  p.  16S>  St7. 340. 
What  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia  call  clelltU 
ia  the  Nile,  is  called  yeUala  in  the  Rio  Congo.  This  analogy 
between  words  signifying  rapids  is  remarkable,  on  account  of 
the  enormom  distance  of  the  yellalas  of  the  Congo  flrom  ^e 
chellal  and  djenadel  of  the  Nile.  Did  the  word  chtOlal 
penebate  with  the  Moors  into  the  west  of  Africa!  If,  with 
Mr.  Burckhardt,  we  consider  the  origin  of  this  word  as  Ara- 
bic {Jravels  in  Nuhia,  1819,  p.  64),  it  must  he  derived  from 
the  root  ehalla  (to  disperse),  which  forms  ckelil,  water  falling 
through  a  narrow  channel. 

■^  Le  TorftrajMh,  taA^tfatUofLouitvUft. 
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e  period  of  lii^h  waters.  A  solitary  cata* 
like  Niagara  or  the  cascade  of  Temi^ 
ds  afi  admirable  but  single  picture^  that 
38  only  as  the  observer  changes  his  place, 
rapids,  on  the  contrary,  above  all  when  they 
idomed  with  large  trees,  embellish  a  land- 
e  during  a  length  of  several  leagues.  Some* 
S8  the  tumultuous  movement  of  the  waters 
Mised  only  by  extraordinary  contractions  of 
beds  of  the  rivers.  Such  is  the  Angostura  of 
ire,  in  the  river  Magdalen^  a  strait  that  im* 
SB  the  communication  between  Santa  Fe  de 
Ota  and  the  coast  of  Carthagena :  such  is 
fomgo  of  Manferiche,  in  the  Upper  Marag- 
»  which  Mr.  de  la  Condamine  thought  much 
e  dangerous  than  it  really  is,  and  which  the 
or  of  San  Borja  is  obliged  to  go  up,  every 
e  that  he  exercises  his  ministry  in  the  village 
4in  Yago. 

!lie  Oroonoko,  the  Rio  Negro,  and  almost  all 
ooniuents  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Mar^^on, 
e  falls  or  rapid^,  either  because  tbey  cross  the 
ratains  where  they  take  rise,  or  because  they 
other  mountains  in  the  middle  of  their 
ree.  Ify  as  we  have  above  observed,  the 
ftzon,  from  the  pongo  of  Manseriche  (or,  to 
ik  with  more  precision,  from  the  Pongo  of 
iKhue,)  as  far  as  if  s  mouth,  a  space  of  more 
n  seven  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  furnislv 
tumultuous  movement  of  the  waters,  this 
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river  owes  this  immense  advantage  to  the  con' 
stant  direction  of  it's  course.  It  flows  from 
west  to  east  in  a  vast  plain,  that  forms  a  longi- 
tudinal valley,  between  the  mountains  of  Parima 
and  the  great  mass  oftbe  mountains  of  Brazil, 

I  was  surprised  to  find  by  actual  measure- 
ments, that  the  rapids  of  the  Oroonoko,  the  tur- 
bulent noise  of  which  is  beard  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  a  league,  and  which  are  so  emi- 
nently picturesque  from  the  varied  appearance 
of  the  waters,  the  palm  trees,  and  the  rocks,  have 
not  probably,  on  their  whole  length,  a  height  of 
more  than  twenty-eight  feet  perpendicular.  In 
reBectiog  on  this,  we  find  that  it  is  a  great  deal 
for  rapids,  while  it  would  be  very  little  for  a 
single  cataract.  The  Yellalas  of  the  Rio  Congo,, 
in  the  contracted  part  of  the  river  from  Banza 
Noki  as  far  as  Banza  Inga,  furnish,  between  the 
upper  and  lower  levels,  a  much  more  considera- 
ble difference  ;  but  Mr.  Barrow  observes,  that 
among  the  great  number  of  these  rapids  tber^ 
is  one  Ml,  which  alone  is  thirty  feet  high.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  famous  pongos  of  the  river 
Amazon,  so  dangerous  to  go  up,  the  IbIIs  of 
Rentema,  ofEscurrebragas,andof  Mayasi,  have 
but  a  few  feet  of  perpendicular  height.  They 
who  are  engaged  in  hydraulic  works  know  the 
effect,  that  a  bar  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
high  produces  in  a  great  river.  The  whirling 
and  tumultuous  movement  of  the  water  does 
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not  depend  solely  on  the  greatness  of  partial 
falls ;  what  determines  the  force  and  impetuo- 
sity is  the  nearness  of  these  falls,  the  steepness 
of Jthejrocky  dikes,  the  returning  sheets  of  wa- 
ter*^  which  strike  against  and  surmount  each 
other,  the  form  of  the  islands  and  shoals,  the 
direction  of  the  counter  currents,  and  the  con- 
traction and  sinuosity  of  the  channels  through 
which  the  waters  force  a  passage  between  two 
adjacent  levels.  In  two  rivers  equally  large, 
that  of  which  the  falls  have  least  height  may 
sometimes  present  the  greatest  dangers,  and  the 
most  impetuous  movements. 

I  have  given  with  hesitation  my  opinion  of 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  raudales  of  the 
Oroonoko^  limiting  it  to  one  extreme  quantity. 
I  carried  the  barometer  to  the  little  plain,  that 
surrounds  the  mission  of  Atures,  and  to  the 
cataracts,  but  I  could  not  obtain  any  constant 
differences.     Every  one  knows  how  delicate  a 
business  it  is,  to  measure  small  heights  by  the 
barometer.     It  would  have  required  an  instru- 
ment, in  which  the  point  of  nought  was  not 
determined  by  a  constant  flowing.     Little  irre- 
gularities of  the  horary  variation  (irregularities 
that  bear  more  on  the  quantity  of  the  variation, 
than  on  the  period)  render  the  results  uncer- 

*  Brewontier,  Recherches  sur  le  Momement  des  Ondes,  1009, 


tain,  vhcD  you  have  not  two  bonHtfeten  at  the 
two  stations,  and  have  to  determine  differences 
of  half  a  line  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  river  loses  part  of  the 
quantity  of  it's  waters  in  the  cataracts,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  increased  evaporation  owing 
to  the  dispersion  of  minute  drops  in  the  atmo* 
sphere,  but  still  more  from  filtrations  into  tiie 
snbterraneous  cavities.  These  losses  however 
are  not  very  perceptible,  when  we  compare  the 
mass  of  waters  entering  into  the  raudal  with 
that  which  issues  out  iijear  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Anaveni.  It  was  by  a  similar  comparisoa 
that  the  existence  of  subterraneous  cavities  in 
the  yellalas  or  rapids  of  the  river  Congo  was 
discovered.  The  pongo  of  Manseriche,  which 
ought  rather  to  be  called  a  strait  than  a  fell, 
ingulfiR,  in  a  manner  not  3ret  sufficiently  ex- 
plored, a  part  of  the  waters,  and  all  the  floating 
wood  of  the  Upper  Maragnon. 

When,  seated  on  the  bank  of  the  Orooaoko^ 
our  eyes  are  fixed  on  those  rocky  dikes,  Ac 
mind  inquires,  whether,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
falls  change  their  form  or  height.  I  am  not 
much  inclined  to  believe  in  such  effects  of  the 
shock  of  water  against  blocks  of  granite,  and 
in  the  erosion  of  siliceous  matter.  The  holes 
"  narrowed  toward  the  bottom,  the  funnels  that  are 
discovered  in  therattrffl/e«,aswellasnearsomany 
other  cascades  in  Europe,  are  owing  only  to  the 
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friction  of  the  sand^  and  the  movement  of  quartz 
pebbles.  We  have  seen  some  of  these  pebbles^ 
that  were  whirled  perpetually  by  the  current  at 
the  bottom  of  the  funnels,  and  contributed  to  aug- 
ment tbem  in  every  direction.  The /longo^  of  the 
river  Amazon  are  very  destructible^  because  the 
rocky  dikes  are  not  granite^  but  a  conglomerate, 
a  red  sandstone  with  large  fragments.  A  part  of 
the  pcngQ  of  Rentema  was  broken  down  eighty 
yeais  ago,  and,  the  course  of  the  waters  being 
interrupted  by  a  new  bar,  the  bed  of  the  river  re- 
mained dry  for  some  hours,  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 
Fbyaya,  seven  leagues  below  the  pongo.  The 
Indians  of  Atures  assert  (and  in  this  their  testi«- 
mony  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Caulin*)^ 
that  the  rocks  of  the  raudal  preserve  the  same 
aspect ;  but  that  the  partial  torrents,  into  which 
the  great  river  divides  itself  as  it  passes  through 

*  HiitorkL  oor0graphiea,  p.  79.  This  author  seems  to  think, 
that  the  nutdaieg  have  become  easier  to  pass  since  the  time  of 
fither  Chnnillay  because  in  1743  the  expedition  of  the  bound- 
aries, under  the  orders  of  Don  Jose  SolanOj  succeeded  in 
making  nine  large  boats  (champanes)  go  up  the  raudales ; 
while  fkther  Gumilla  asserts^  that  no  hai  otro  arbitrio  en  el 
rwdal  de  Atures  que  Hewjir  ins  embarcaiitmes  par  iierra.  The 
Jesuit  certainly  could  not  mean,  that  the  boats  are  transport- 
ed bj  land  the  whole  length  of  the  rapids.  I  was  assured  on 
tiie  spot^  that  the  Indian  pilots  conveyed  the  cftampanes  of  the 
royal  expedition  up  the  cataracts,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
have  always  done  the  small  boats  of  travellers. 
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the  heaped  blocks  of  granite,  change  their  direc- 
tion, and  carry  sometimes  more  sometimes  less 
water  towards  one  or  the  other  bank.  The 
causes  of  these  changes  may  be  very  remote 
from  the  cataracts ;  for  in  the  rivers  that  spread 
life  over  the  surfece  of  the  globe,  as  in  the  ar- 
teries by  which  it  is  diffused  through  organized 
foodies,  all  the  movements  are  propagated  to 
great  distances.  Oscillations,  that  at  first  seem 
partial,  react  on  the  whole  liquid  mass  contained 
in  the  trunk,  and  in  it's  numerous  ramifica- 
tions. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  some  writers,  on  com- 
paring the  actual  state  of  the  rapids  of  Sy^ne, 
the  separate  steps  of  which  have  scarcely  a  fall 
of  six  inches*,  with  the  pompous  descriptions  of 
the  ancients,  have  been  eager  to  recognize  in 
the  bed  of  the  Nile  the  effects  of  those  erosions, 
of  that  action  of  running  waters,  foy  which  geo- 
logists long  believed,  that  they  explfuned  with 
success  the  formation  of  vallies,  and  the  chaos 
of  rents  in  the  Cordilleras.  The  inspection  of 
these  places  little  favors  this  opinion.  We  will 
not  deny  the  action  of  rivers  and  runningiiraten, 
when  they  furrow  friable  ground,  covered  with 
secondary  formations.     But  the  granitic  rocks 

*  The  chellal  lietween  Philoe  and  Syene  has  teo  stepa, 
forming  together  5  or  7  feet  in  height,  acconliDg  u  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Nile  ore  high  or  low.  The  length  of  the  cataract 
is  500  toisea. 
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of  elepbantina  have  probably  no  more  changed 
their  absolute  height  during  thousands  of  years, 
than  the  summits  of  Mount  Blanc  and  of  Ca- 
nigou.     When  you  have  closely  inspected  the 
great  scenes  of  nature  in  different  climates^  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admits  that  those  deep  clefts^ 
those  strata  raised   on    end,  those  scattered 
blocks^  those  traces  of  a  general  convulsion,  are 
the  results  of  extraordinary  causes,  very  different 
from  those  which  act  slowly  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  in  it*s  present  state  of  tranquillity  and 
repose.     What  the  waters  carry  away  from  the 
granite  by  eiosion,  what  the  humid  atmosphere 
destroys  by  it*s  contact  with  hard  and  unde- 
composed   rocks,  almost  wholly  escapes  our 
perception ;  and  I  cannot  believe^  as  some  geo- 
bgists  admit,  that  the  granitic  summits  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  lower  in  proportion  to 
the  accumulation  of  pebbles  in  the  gullies  at  the 
fo6t  of  the  mountains.     In  the  Nile,  as  well  as 
in  the  Oroonoko,  the  rapids  may  diminish  their 
bUy  without  the  rocky  dikes  being  perceptibly 
altered.    The  relative  height  of  falls  may  be 
dianged  by  the  deposits  of  mud  formed  below 
the  rapids.    The  beds  of  rivers,  on  account  of 
the  action  of  the  currents,  tend  incessantly  tow- 
ard a  kind  of  curve,  upon  which  depends  what 
is  called  the  stability  of  the  bed ;  and  this  stabi* 
lity  can  be  affected  only  by  the  transport  of 
friable  matters,  which  the  waters  carry  away, 

VOL.  V.  p 
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and  again  deposit  continually  in  places  where 
they  dimiuish  in  velocity. 

If  these  reflexions  throw  some  Iig;ht  on  the 
iQteresting  phenomenon  of  cataracts,  they  are 
not  sufficient,  I  confess,  to  explain  the  exagge- 
rated accounts,  which  the  ancients*  have  left 
us  of  ibA  rapids  of  Syene.  Did  they  not  attri- 
bute to  this  lower  fall  what  they  bad  vaguely 
learned  of  the  upper  foils  of  the  river,  those  of 
Nubia  and  Dongola,  which  are  more  numerous, 
^nd  piftre  formidable 'f'?    Syene  stood  on  the 

*  Strsbo  must  be  excepted,  whose  description  is  no  lew 
simple  than  accurate.  According  to  this  author,  the  npiditj 
and  ^irec^oo  of  the  currents  have  changed  since  the  century 
before  our  em ;  the  chtllal  could  then  be  ascended  -on  both 
sides.  There  now  exists  a  navigable  channel  only  on  one 
side.  Tbx  passage  of  the  cataract  is  therefore  become  less 
easy.  Stiab.  Lib.  xvii,  p.  817  (tnnslatioa  of  Hr.  Letrooae, 
▼oL  r,  p.  4tS). 

t  See  Jenjard,  in  the  Z^escriptKHi  de  fEgypte  attataae, 
Syim,  p.  17  and  26.  Messrs.  Burkhardt  and  Banks,  Lord 
Belniore,  and  Mr.  Salt,  have  recently  Tisited  these  upper 
cataracts.  Those  of  Sukkoy,  situate  above  Ebsambal,  at  the 
boundary  between  the  zones  of  sandstone  and  granite,  are 
heard  at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  South  of  the  great  Ejaut- 
del,  in  the  desert  of  Bain  el  Hadjar,  several  less  considenble 
rapids  follow.  The  southernmost  cataract  of  the  Nile,  or 
rather  of  the  two  Niles  united,  is  tliat  of  Koke,  near  Napata. 
(See  the  learned  article  Egypt,  by  Doctor  Thomas  Young,  En 
the  4th  voL  of  the  E»cyehp.  Bnlonnica.)  Had  the  ancienU 
a  confused  notion  of  the  great  cataracts  of  the  eastern  Nile,  or 
tne  Blue  Nile,  which  have  an  elevation  of  more  than  200  feet 
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limits  of  the  Roman  empire*,  almost  at  those  o^ 
the  known  world ;  and  iii  space,  as  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  human  understanding,  fantastic 
images  are  created  where  positive  ideas  end. 

The  inhabitants  of  Atures  and  Mftypnres^ 
whatever  the  missionaries  may  have  asserted  in 
their  works,  are  not  more  strlick  with  deafness 
by  the  noise  of  the  great  cataracts,  than  the  Cur- 
tadnpes  of  the  Nile.  When  this  noise  is  heard 
in  the  plain  that  snrrotmds  the  mission,  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  league,  yon  seem  to  ht 
near  a  coast  skirted  by  reefs  and  breakers.  The 
noise  is  three  times  as  loud  by  night  as  by  day, 
and  gives  an  inexpressible  charm  to  these  soli^ 
tary  scenes.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  in- 
creased intensity  of  sound  in  a  desert,  wher6 
nothing  seems  to  interrupt  the  silence  Of  nature  ? 
The  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  sound,  far 
from  augmenting,  decreases  with  the  lowering 
of  the  temperature.  The  intensity  diminishes 
in  air  ^tated  by  a  wind,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  direction  of  the  souhd ;  it  diminishes  also  by 
dilatation  of  the  air^  and  is  weaker  in  the  higher 
than  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
where  the  number  of  particles  of  air  in  motion 

between  Fazuclo,  and  Alata?  (Bruce*s  Travels^  vol.  v,  p. 
106,  316.) 

^  Clauitra  imperii  romani,  says  Tacitus.  In  the  name  of 
tbe  Island  Philcg  we  recognize  the  Coptic  word  phc'lakh,  the 
extremity  (the  end  of  Egypt). 
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is  greater  in  the  same  radius.  The  intensity  is 
the  same  in  dry  air,  and  in  wr  mingled  with 
vapours ;  but  it  is  feebler  in  carbonic  actd  gas, 
than  in  mixtures  ofazot  and  oxygen.  From  these 
facts,  which  are  all  we  know  with  any  certainty, 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  a  phenomenon  observed 
near  every  cascade  in  Europe,  and  which,  long 
before  our  arrival  in  the  village  of  Atures,  had 
strack  the  missionary  and  the  Indians.  The 
nocturnal  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  3° 
less  than  the  temperature  of  tlie  day ;  at  the 
same  time  the  apparent  humidity  augments  at 
night,  and  the  mist  that  covers  the  cataracts 
becomes  thicker.  We  have  just  seen,  Uiat  the 
hygroscopic  state  of  the  air  has  no  influence  on 
the  propagation  of  the  sound,  and  that  the  cool- 
ing of  the  air  diminishes  it's  swiftness. 

It  may  be  thought,  that,  even  in  places  not 
inhabited  by  man,  the  hum  of  insects,  the  song 
of  birds,  the  rustling  of  leaves  agitated  by  the 
feeblest  winds,  occasion  during  the  day  a  con- 
fused noise,  which  we  perceive  the  less  because 
it  is  uniform,  and  constantly  strikes  the  ear. 
Now  this  noise,  however  slightly  perceptible  it 
may  be,  may  diminish  the  intensity  of  a  louder 
noise ;  and  this  diminution  may  cease,  if  during 
the  calm  of  the  night  the  song  of  birds,  the  hum 
of  insects,  and  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  the 
leaves,  be  interrupted.  But  this  reasoning, 
even  admitting  it's  justness,  can  scarcely  be  ap- 
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plied  to  the  forests  of  the  Oroonoko,  where  the 
air  is  constantly  filled  by  an  innumerable  quan- 
tity of  raoschettoes,  where  the  hum  of  insects  is 
much  louder  by  night  than  by  day,  and  where, 
the  breeze,  if  ever  it  be  felt,  blows  only  after 
sunset. 

.  I  rather  think,  that  the  presence  of  the  sun 
acts  upon  the  propagation  and  intensity  of  the 
sound  by  the  obstacles,  which  they  find  in  the 
currents  of  air  of  different  density,  and  the  par- 
tial undulations  of  the  atmosphere  caused  by 
the  unequal  heating  of  different  parts  of  the 
soil.  In  calm  air,  whether  it  be  dry,  or  mingled 
with  vesicular  vapours  equally  distributed,  the 
s(moraus  undtUation  is  propagated  without  diffi- 
culty.   But  when  the  air  is  crossed  in  every 
direction  by  small  currents  of  hotter  air,  the  so- 
norous qndulation  is  divided  into  two  undula- 
tions, where  the  density  of  the  medium  changes 
abruptly;  partial  echoes  are  formed,  that  weaken 
the  sound,  because  one  of  the  streams  comes 
back  upon  itself ;  and  those  divisions  of  undu- 
lations take  place,  of  which  Mr.  Poisson  has 
recently  developed  the  theory  with  great  saga- 
city ♦.    It  is  not  therefore  the  movement  of  the 
particles  of  air  from  below  to  above  in  the  as- 
cending current,  or  the  small  oblique  currents, 
^  I  that  we  consider  as  opposing  by  a  shock  the 

*  AnnaUi  de  Chymt^  torn,  vii^  p.  293. 
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pr&pagation  of  the  aonoraos  vadalations.  A 
shock,  given  to  the  sorfooe  of  a  liquid,  will  fcxm 
circles  around  the  centre  of  pnrcussioD,  even 
when  the  liquid  is  a^tated.  Several  kinds  of 
undulations  may  cross  each  other  in  water,  as  in 
air,  witboat  being  disturbed  in  their  propaga- 
tion ;  little  movements  may  ride  over  each  <dher, 
and  the  real  cause  of  the  less  intensity  <tf  sound 
during  the  day  appears  to  be  the  interrapdon  of 
homogeneity  in  the  elastic  medium.  During  the 
day,  there  is  a  sudden  interruption  of  density, 
wherever  small  streamlets  of  air  of  a  high  tem- 
perature rise  over  parts  of  the  soil  unequally 
heated.  The  sonorous  undulations  are  divided, 
as  the  rays  of  light  are  refracted,  and  form  the 
mirage  (looming),  wherever  strata  of  lur  of  un- 
equal density  are  contiguous.  The  propagation 
of  sound  is  altered,  when  a  stratum  of  hydrogen 
gas  is  made  to  rise  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  end 
above  a  stratum  of  atmospheric  air ;  and  Mr. 
Biot  has  well  explained  by  the  interposition  t)i 
bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  why  a  glass  filled 
with  Champagne  wine  is  little  sonorous  so  longas 
the  gas  is  evolved,  and  continues  to  pass  through 
the  strata  of  the  liquid. 

In  announcing  these  ideas,  I  might  almost 
rest  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  philosopher, 
whom  the  modems  continue  to  treat  with  dis- 
dain, though  the  most  distinguished  zoolo^ts 
have  long  rendered  ample  justice  to  the  saga- 
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city  of  bis  observations.  ^^Why,'*  says  Aris- 
totle in  his  curious  book  o{ Problems,  "why  is 
sound  better  heard  during  the  night  ?  Because 
there  is  tndre  calmness  oti  siccoutit  of  the  ab- 
sence of  caloric  (of  the  hottest  J  ^.    I'his  absence! 

^  I  have  placed  id  a  parenthesis,  a  literal  version  of  the 
term  employed  by  Aristotle,  to  express  in  reality  what  we 
now  term  the  matter  of  heat.  Theodore  de  Gaza,  in  his  Latin 
in^slafioD,  expresses  in  the  shape  of  a  ddubt  what  Aristotle 
positively  asserts.  I  shaU  remark  on  this  occasion,  that, 
aotwitbstaftding  the  imperfect  state  of  science  among  the 
andeais,  the  works  of  the  Stagirite  contain  more  ingenious 
observations  than  those  of  other  philosophers.  It  is  in  vain 
we  look  in  Aristoxenes  (lAb.  de  Muaica),  in  Theophilactus  Si- 
mocatta  (de  Qucegtianibusphysicis),  or  in  the  5th  Book  of  the 
Qiknt.  not.  of  Seneca,  for  an  explanatioh  of  the  nocturnal 
angmeniation  of  sound.  A  person  deeply  versed  in  th6 
knowledge  of  the  ancients,  Mr.  Laurencit,  has  communicatecl 
to  me  a  passage  of  Plutarch  (ed.  Par.,  1624,  voL  ii,  p.  721^ 
D),  which  confirms  that  of  Aristotle,  and  which  I  shall  cite> 
from  the  simple  version  of  Amyot.  "  fioethus  le  premier 
interlocuteor,  pretend  que  la  froidure  de  la  nuit  fige  et  cdn-^ 
dense  I'air,  et  que  Ton  entend  mal  le  sou  pendant  le  jour> 
parce  qu'il  y  a  moins  de  vides.  Ammonius,  le  second  inter- 
locuteur,  rejette  les  vides  de  Boethus,  et  admet,  avee  Anax* 
agore,  que,  de  jour,  le  soleil  remue  I'air  d*un  mouvement 
tremblant  et  plein  de  battement ;  que  Ton  entend  mal  le  jour 
^  cause  de  la  poussi^re  qui  volette  dans  Tair,  qui  siffle  et  qui 
murmore,  mais  que,  la  nuit,  le  branlement  cesse.  et  par  con- 
sequent le  sifflement  de  la  poussi^re.  Boethus  se  justifie  de 
Touloir  corriger  Anaxagore ;  mais  il  pense  qu*il  iaut  renoncer 
aux  sons  des  petits  corps,  et  qu*il  suffit  d*admettre  le  branle- 
ment et  le  mouvement  d*iceux.  L*air  etant  la  substance 
propre  k  la  voix,  s'il  est  rassis,  donne  voie  toute  droite,  unie 
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renders  every  thing  calmer,  for  the  ron  is  the 
principle  of  all  movement."  AriBtotle  had  no 
doubt  a  vague  presentiment  of  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon ;  but  he  attributes  to 
the  motion  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  shock  of 
the  particles  of  air,  what  seems  to  be  rather 
owing  to  abrupt  changes  of  density  in  the  conU- 
guous  strata  of  air. 

The  16th  of  April,  towards  evening,  we  re- 
ceived tidings  that  in  less  than  six  hours  our 
boat  had  passed  the  rapids,  and  arrived  in  good 
condition  in  a  cove  called  el  Puerto  de  arriba*, 
or  the  Port  of  the  Expedition.  "  Your  boat  will 
not  be  wrecked,  because  you  carry  no  merchan- 
dize, and  travel  with  the  monk  of  the  raudalet" 
was  said  to  us  sneeringly  by  a  little  brown  man, 
whom  by  bis  accent  we  recognized  to  be  a  Ca> 
talan,  at  the  encampment  of  Pararuma.  He  was 
a  trader  in  tortoise-oil,  who  trafficked  with  the 
Indians  of  the  missions,  and  was  no  great  friend 

et  continue  buz  petitea  porcelles  et  au  mouvemeut  da  la  wtAx 
de  tout  loin.  La  bounce  tranquille  est  r^nuante ;  au  con- 
trtire,  latourmenteestsourde.  L'sgitationderairnepermet 
pas  que  U  forme  de  la  voix,  bien  exprease  et  articul^,  ar- 
nwe  jusqu'au  sentiment,  maia  toujoura  en  Ate  et  emporte  qnel- 
que  chose  de  la  force  et  de  la  grandeur.  Le  aoleil,  ce  grand 
goUTcrneur  et  capitaine  du  del,  remue  jusqu'sux  moiudres 
parcelles  de  I'air ;  et,  tout  anssitdt  qu'il  se  montre,  il  excite 
et  remue  toute  chose."  {(Euvrei  de  PlutaTque,  par  Amyot, 
td.  de  BtoUt.  1802,  Tom-  viii,  p.  365.) 
*  Vpptr  harbovr. 
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to  the  missionaries.     ^^The  fmil  vessels/'  be 
added^  ^^  are  those  of  the  Catalans,  when,  pro- 
Tided  with  a  licence  from  the  Governor  6f  Gua- 
yana,  and  not  with  a  permission  from  the  pre- 
sident of  the  missions,  they  endeavour  to  trade 
beyond  Atnres  and  Maypures.    After  having 
caused  our  boats  to  be  wrecked  in  the  raudales; 
which  are  the  key  of  the  missions  of  the  Upper 
Oroonoko,  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  Rio  Negro, 
they  make  the  Indians  of  Atures  reconduct  us 
to  Carichana,  and  oblige  us  to  relinquish  our 
mercantile  speculations."    An  impartial  histo- 
rian of  the  country  through  which  I  passed,  I 
do  not  adopt  an  opinion  advanced  perhaps  too 
lightly.   The  present  missionary  of  the  raudales 
is  incapable  of  exercising  the  vexations,  of  which 
the  little  Catalan  traders  complain ;  but  it  may 
be  asked,  what  is  the  source  of  this  profound 
hatred  of  the  government  of  the  missions,  even 
in  the  Spanish  colonies?    If  the  rich  only  were 
calumniated,  the  missionaries  of  the  Upper  Oroo- 
noko  ought  to  escape  the  shafts  of  malignity. 
They  do  not  possess  a  house,  a  goat,  scarcely 
even  a  cow;  while  their  brethren,  the  Capuchins 
of  the  missions  of  Carony,  have  herds  of  40,000 
cattle.    It  is  not  then  against  the  wealth  of  the 
OhservantinSy  that  the  resentment  of  the  indus- 
trious class  of  the  planters  is  directed;  but 
against  the  exclusive  principles  of  their  govern- 
ment, that  obstinate  tendency  to  shut  their  ter- 
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ritory  to  white  men,  and  the  shackles  vfaich  they 
lay  OD  the  exchange  of  productions.  Monopo- 
lies every  where  irritate  the  people;  not  only 
such  as  have  an  influence  on  commerce  and  the 
material  wants  of  life,  but  also  the  right,  which 
one  cast  or  branch  of  the  community  arrogates 
to  itself,  of  bringing  up  yoatb,  or  of  governing* 
not  to  say  civilizing,  the  savages. 

We  were  shown  in  the  little  church  of 
Atures  some  remains  of  the  ancient  wealth  of 
the  Jesuits.  A  silver  lamp  of  considerable 
weight  lay  on  the  ground  half-buried  in  the 
sand.  Such  an  object,  it  is  true,  would  no 
where  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  savage ;  yet  I 
ought  here  to  remark,  to  the  honor  of  the  natives 
of  Oroonoko,  that  they  are  not  addicted  to  steal- 
ing, like  the  much  less  savage  tribes  of  the 
islands  in  the  South  Sea.  The  former  have  a 
great  respect  for  property;  they  do  not  even 
attempt  to  steal  provision,  books,  or  hatchets. 
At  Maypures  and  Atures  locks  on  the  doors  are 
unknown ;  they  will  be  introduced  only  when 
whites  and  men  of  mixed  race  establish  them- 
selves in  the  missions. 

The  Indians  of  Atures  are  mild,  moderate,  and 
accustomed,  from  the  effects  of  their  idleness,  to 
the  greatest  privations.  Formerly,  excited  to 
labour  by  the  Jesuits,  they  did  not  want  for 
food.  The  Others  cultivated  maize,  French 
beans  (friaoks),  and  other  European  vegeta- 
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bles ;  they  even  planted  sweet  oranges  and  ta  ^ 
raarinds  round  the  Tillages ;  and  tbey  possessed 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  head  of  cows  and 
horses^  in  the  sayannahs  of  Atures  and  Carl- 
chana.     They  had  at  their  service  a  great  num* 
ber  of  slaves  and  servants  (peanesj,  to  take 
care  of  their  herds.    Nothing  is  now  cultivated 
but  a  little  cassava,  and  a  few  plantains.    The 
fertility  of  the  soil  however  is  such,  that  at 
Atures  I  counted  on  a  single  branch  of  musa 
108  fi*uits^  4  or  6  of  which  would  almost  suffice 
for  the  daily  nourishment  of  a  man.   The  culture 
of  maize  is  entirely  neglected,  and  the  horses 
and  cows  have  disappeared.    Near  the  rcgudcd^ 
apartof  the  village  still  bears  the  name  ofPasso 
delganado  (ford  of  the  cattle),  while  the  descen- 
dants of  those  very  Indians,  whom  the  Jesuits 
had  assembled  in  a  mission,  speak  of  homed 
cattle  as  of  animals  of  a  race  that  is  lost.     In 
going  up  the  Oroonoko,  toward  San  Caiios  del 
Rio  Negro,  we  saw  the  last  cow  at  Carichana. 
The  fathers  of  the  Observance,  who  now  govern 
these  vast  countries,  did  not  immediately  suc- 
ceed the  Jesuits.     During  an  interregnum  of 
eighteen  years,  the  missions  were  visited  only 
from  time  to  time,  and  by  Capuchin  monk&i 
The  agents  of  the  secular  government,  xmder 
the  title  of  Commissioners  of  the  King,  managed 
the  hatos  or  farms  of  the  Jesuits  with  culpable 
negligence.    They  killed  the  catPtle  in  order  ta 
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■  sell  the  hides.  Many  heifers  were  devoured  by 
tigers,  and  a  greater  number  perished  in  conse- 
quence of  wounds  made  by  the  bats  of  the  rau- 
daies,  which  are  much  less,  but  &r  bolder  than 
the  bats  of  the  Llanos.  At  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  boundaries,  the  horses  of  Encor- 
ramada,  Carichana,  and  Atures,  were  conveyed 
as  &r  as  San  Jose  of  Maravitanos,  where,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Portngneze  could 
only  procure  them  after  a  long  passage,  and  of 
a  very  inferior  quality,  by  the  river  Amazon' 
and  Grand  Para.  Since  the  year  179S,  the 
cattle  of  the  Jesuits  have  entirely  disappeared. 
There  now  remains  in  testimony  of  the  ancient 
cultivation  of  these  countries,  and  the  industri- 
ous activity  of  the  first  missionaries,  only  a  few 
trunks  of  the  orange  and  tamarind  in  the  savan- 
nahs, surrounded  by  wild  trees. 

Tlie  tigers,  or  jaguars,  which  are  less  danger- 
ous for  the  cattle  than  the  bats,  come  into  the 
village  at  Atures,  and  devour  the  pigs  of  the 
poor  Indians.  The  missionary  related  to  us  a 
striking  instance  of  the  iamiliarity  of  these 
animals,  upon  the  whole  so  ferocious.  Some 
months  before  our  arrival,  a  jaguar,  which  was 
thought  to  be  young,  though  of  a  large  size,  had 
wounded  a  child  in  playing  with  him;  I  use 
confidently  this  expression,  which  may  seem 
strange,  having  on  the  spot  verified  facts  which 
are  not  without  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
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manners  of  animals.  Two  Indian  children,  a 
boy  and  a  girl^  about  eight  and  nine  years  of  age, 
were  seated  on  the  grass  near  the  village  of 
AtureSy  in  the  middle  of  a  savannah,  which  we 
have  often  traversed.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  jaguar  issued  from  the  forest,  and 
^proached  the  children,  bounding  around  them; 
sometimes  he  hid  himself  in  the  high  grass,  some* 
times  he  sprang  forward,  his  back  bent,  his 
head  hung  down,  in  the  manner  of  our  cats. 
Hie  little  boy,  ignorant  of  his  danger,  seemed 
to  be  sensible  of  it  only  when  the  jaguar  with 
one  of  his  paws  gave  him  some  blows  on  the 
head.  These  blows,  at  first  slight,  became  ruder 
and  ruder^  the  claws  of  the  jaguar  wounded 
the  child,  and  the  blood  flowed  with  violence. 
The  little  girl  then  took  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
struck  the  animal,  and  it  fled  from  her.  The 
ladians  ran  up  at  the  cries  of  the  children,  and 
saw  the  jaguar,  which  retired  bounding,  without 
making  the  least  show  of  resistance. 

The  little  boy  was  brought  to  us,  who  ap- 
peared lively  and  intelligent.  The  claw  of  the 
jaguar  had  taken  away  the  skin  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  forehead,  and  there  was  a  second 
scar  at  the  top  of  the  head.  What  meant  this 
fit  of  playfulness  in  an  animal,  which  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  tame  in  our  menageries,  but  which 
shows  itself  always  so  wild  and  cruel  in  a  savage 
state  i    If  we  admit,  that,  being  sure  of  it's 
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prey,  it  played  with  the  little  Indian,  as  oar 
cats  play  with  birds,  the  wings  d  which  have 
been  clipped,  how  shall  we  explain  the  patience 
of  a  jagaar  of  }&Tge  size,  which  sees  itself  pur- 
sued by  a  little  girl  ?  If  the  jagaar  were  not 
pressed  by  hunger,  why  was  it  seen  to  approach 
the  children  ?  There  is  something  mTSterions  In 
the  affections  and  hatreds  of  animals.  We  have 
seen  lions  kill  three  or  four  dogs,  that  were  pnt 
into  their  den,  and  instantly  caress  a  fifth,  which, 
less  timid,  took  the  king  of  ammals  by  tiie 
mane.  These  are  instincts  of  which  men  know 
not  the  secret.  It  would  seem  as  if  weakness 
inspired  so  much  the  more  interest,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  appeared  more  confiding. 

We  have  m»ittoned,  that  domestic  pigs  are 
attacked  by  the  jaguars.  There  are  in  these 
countries,  beside  the  common  pigs  of  European 
race,  several  species  of  pecans,  or  pigs  with 
lumbar  glands,  two  of  which  only  are  Icnowft  to 
the  naturalist  of  Europe.  The  Indians  call  the 
little  pecan  (dtcottles,  torquatust  Cuv.)  in  the 
Maypure  tongue  chacharo*;  while  they  give  the  f 
name  of  apidar\-  ^  a  pig,  which  they  say  has  no  ^ 

*  Or  paquixa  in  Tamanack,  whence  is  derived  the  Creole  j, 
word  baqvira. 

t  Giii,  vol. I,  p.  352.  CauU»,  Uitto.  eorog.,p.  37.  GamOa,  ^ 

vdL  I,  p.  205.     The  apida  ii  probably  the  greut  pecari  of  oor  -^ 

collections,  or  dicottles  labiatus.  It  is  po^ible,  that  the  Inra-  'I 

bar  glands  are  not  equally  apparent  in  all  the  three  species  t^ 

on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  the  puinke,  the  api'Ia  or  tin-  ^ 
gua,  and  the  chacharo  or  potiche. 
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is  larger,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
le  lower  jaw  and  the  abdominal  zone 
The  chaeharo,  reared  in  the  houses, 
s  tame  like  our  sheep  and  goats.  It 
s  us  by  the  gentleness  of  it*s  manners  of 
rious  analogies  which  anatomists  have 
^,  between  the  pecaris  and  the  ruminat- 
mals.  The  apida,  which  is  domesticated 
r  swine  in  Europe,  wanders  in  large  herds 
led  of  several  hundreds.  These  herds 
ounced  from  far,  not  only  by  their  hollow 
irse  grunting  s,  but  above  ail  by  the  im- 
ty  with  which  they  break  down  the 
in  their  way.  Mr.  Bonpland,  in  an  herb- 
excui-sion,  warned  by  his  Indian  guide  to 
mself  behind  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  saw  a 
r  of  these  pecaris  (cochhios  or  puercos  del 
pass  close  by  him.  The  herd  marched 
ise  body,  the  males  before,  and  each  sow 
panied  by  her  young.  The  flesh  of  the 
ro  is  flabby,  and  little  agreeable ;  it  af- 
lowever  a  plentiful  nourishment  to  the 
i^  who  kill  these  animals  with  small  lances 
cords.  We  were  assured  at  Atures,  that 
3r  dreads  being  surrounded  in  the  forests 
\e  herds  of  wild  pigs  ;  and  that,  to  avoid 
{tifled,  he  tries  to  save  himself  on  a  tree, 
a  hunter's  tale,  or  a  fact  duly  observed  ? 
ill  soon  see,  that  in  several  parts  of  Ame- 
te  hunters  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
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javati,  or  native  boar  with  external  recurved 
tusks*.  I  never  saw  one,  but  this  animal  is 
mentioned  in  the  works  (tf  the  Spanish  mission- 
aries, a  source  too  much  neglected  by  zoologists, 
though  they  contain,  amid  the  grossest  exagera- 
tions,  very  curious  local  observations. 

Among  the  monkeys,  which  we  saw  at  the 
mission  of  the  Atures,  we  found  one  new  species 
of  the  tribe  of  sais  and  sajoua,  which  the  Creoles 
vulgarly  call  machia.  It  is  the  ouavapaoi  with 
gray  hair  and  a  bluish  face.  It  has  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes,  and  forehead,  as  white  as  snow, 
which  at  first  sight  distinguish  itfrcnnthefniiui 
capucina^  the  aimia  apelhy  the  simia  treptdOf  and 
the  other  weeping  monkeys  hitherto  so  confu- 
sedly desciibed-f'.  This  little  animal  is  as  gentle 
as  it  is  ugly.  Every  day  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
missionary  it  seized  a  pig,  upon  which  it  re- 
mained from  morning  till  night,  traversing  the 
savannahs.  We  have  also  seeti  it  upon  the  back 


•  Mr.  Cortes  asserts,  that  he  killed  on  the  border*  of  Ae 
Magilalena  a  wild  boar,  puereo  miata,  with  recurred  tasks, 
and  lon^tudioal  stripes  on  the  back.  Are  there  hogs  fran 
Europe  in  this  country  that  have  become  wild  i 

t  See  my  Monography  of  the  Oroonoko  monkeys,  in  the 
Ree.  Obi.  Zootogic.,  vol.  i.  p.  324  and  356.  The  ouarapaTi 
(a  word  of  the  Guarekeo  language)  is  my  attinia  albifroni,  ex. 
alba  cincrascens,  vertice  nigro,  facie  cterulea,  fronte  et  orbt— 
tie  niveis,  cniribus  et  brachiis  fuscescentibus. 
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of  a  large  cat^  whicb  bad  been  brought  up  with 
it  in  father  Zea*s  house. 

It  was  among  the  cataracts  that  we  began  to 
bear  of  the  hairy  man  of  the  woods^  called  sal- 
vajei,  that  carries  off  women^  constructs  huts^  and 
sometimes  eats  human  flesh.  The  Tamanacks 
call  it  achi^^  and  the  Maypures  vasitri,  or  great 
devU.  The  natives  and  the  missionaries  have 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  this  anthropomor- 
phous monkey^  which  they  singularly  dread. 
Ruber  Gili*f*  gravely  relates  the  history  of  a 
lady  in  the  town  of  San  Carlos  4;>  who  much 
praised  the  gentle  character  and  attentions  of 
the  man  of  the  woods.  She  lived  several  years 
with  one  in  great  domestic  harmony^  and  cmly 
requested  some  hunters  to  take  her  back^  **  be- 
cause she  was  tired^  she  and  her  children  (a  little 
hairy  also)^  of  living  far  from  the  church  and 
the  sacraments.**  The  same  author^  notwith- 
standing his  credulity^  confesses,  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  find  an  Indian,  who  asserted 
positively  that  he  had  seen  the  salvaje  with  his 
own  eyes.  This  fable,  which  the  missionaries, 
the  European  planters,  and  the  negroes  of  Africa, 
have  no  doubt  embellished  with  many  features 
taken  from  the  description  of  the  manners  of  the 


.*  Pronounce  atschi. 
f  SaggiOf  Tol.  i,  p.  248,  316. 
t  In  the  Llanos  of  Venezuela. 
VOL.  V.  O 


oui-ang  ontang*,  the  gibbon,  the  jocko  or  chim- 
panzee, and  the  pongo,  pursued  ua  doring  five 
years  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  hemi~ 
sphere ;  and  we  were  every  where  blamed,  in  the 
most  cultivated  class  of  society,  for  beingtbe  only 
persons  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  great  aO' 
thropomorphous  monkey  of  America.  We  shall 
first  observe,  that  there  are  certain  regiom, 
where  this  belief  is  particularly  prevalent  among 
the  people ;  such  are  the '  banks  of  the  Upper 
Oroonoko-f-,  the  valley  of  Upar  near  the  lake  of 
Maracaybo,  the  mountains  of  Santa  Martha  and 
of  Merida,  the  provinces  of  Quixos,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon  near  Tomependa  In  all 
these  places,  so  distant  one  from  the  other,  it  is 
repeated,  that  the  aahaje  is  easily  recognized  by 
the  traces  of  it's  feet,  the  toes  of  which  are 

*  Simia  satyriu.  We  mnat  not  btlieve,  DotwithatBading^ 
Ibe  asiertiou  of  almoat  all  zoological  writers,  that  tte  mnd 
orang  (mt49tg  is  applied  exdusiTely  ia  the  Malay  lan^Bage  to 
the  simia  utyrus  of  Borneo.  This  expression,  on  the  cob- 
trary,  means  any  very  large  monkey,  that  resembles  mut  in 
figure,  (il/arcden,  Jfuf.  of  Sumatra,  3d  edit.,  p.  117).  VLty- 
dem  zoologists  have  arbitrarily  appropriated  prorincial 
names  to  certain  species ;  and  by  continuing  to  prefer  these 
names,  strangely  disfigured  in  their  orthography,  to  &e  latin 
systematic  nemea,  the  confusion  of  the  nomenclature  has 
been  increased, 

t  Near  the  Rio  Paniasi  (see  vol.  iv,  p,  540)  a  mountain 
bears  the  name  of  Acht*tipuiri,  which  means  in  Tamanack 
mounlam  of  the  man  of  the  woods. 
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turned  backward.    But  if  there  exist  a  monkey 
of  a  large  size  in  the  New  Continent^  bow  has  it 
happened^  that  daring  three  centuries  no  man 
worthy  of  belief  has  been  able  to  procure  the 
skin  of  one  ?    Several  hypotheses  present  them-* 
selves  to  the  mind^  in  order  to  explain  the  source 
of  so  ancient  an  error  or  belief.     Has  Ihe  fa- 
moos  capuchm  monkey  of  Esmeralda  %  the  ca- 
nine teeth  of  which  are  more  than  six  lines  aod 
a  hair  long^  the  physiognomy  much  more  like 
iiiaii*84r  than  that  of  theourangoutang^  and  which^ 
when  irrita4;ed^  rubs  it*s  beard  with  it's  hai^^^ 
give  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  scdvaje  ?    It  is  not 
80  large  indeed  as  the  coaita  (simia  pa$nscus) ; 
bat  when  seen  at  the  top  of  a  tree,  andl  the 
head  only  visible^  it  might  easily  be  taken  for  a 
human  being.    It  may  be  also  (and  this  opinion 
appears  to  me  the  most  probable),  that  the  man 
of  the  woods  was  one  of  those  large  bears,  the 
foot8tq[>s  of  which  resemble  those  of  a  man,  and 
which  is  believed  in  every  country  to  attack  wo- 
men. The  animal  killed  in  my  time  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Merida,  and  sent,  by  the  name 
of  ^ofoi^e,  to  Colonel  Ungaro,  the  governor  of 
the  province  Varinas,  was  in  fact  a  bear  with 
black  and  smooth  fur.  Our  fellow-traveller,  Don 


*  Simla  chhropotes.     See  my  Obs.  de  ZooL,  vol.  l,  p.  312. 
t  The  whole  of  the  features^  the  expreaaion  of  the  pbysi- 
ognomy,  not  the  forehead. 

•     G  2 
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Nicolas  Sotto,  had  examined  it  closely.  Did 
the  strange  idea  of  a  plantigrade  animal,  the 
toes  of  which  are  placed  as  if  it  walked  back- 
ward, take  it's  ori^n  from  the  habit  of  the  real 
savages  of  the  woods,  the  Indians  of  the  weakest 
and  most  timid  tribes,  of  deceiving  their  ene- 
mies,  when  they  enter  a  forest,  or  cross  a  sandy ' 
shore,  by  coTering  the  traces  of  their  fieet  With 
sand,  or  walking  backward  ? 

I  have  just  expressed  my  doubts  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  unknown  species  of  large  monkey  in 
a  continent,  which  appears  entirely  destitute  of 
quadnimanes  of  the  family  of  the  onrangs, 
cynocephali,  mandrils,  and  pongoes.  Let  ns 
not  forget,  that  all  articles  of  popular  beUef, 
even  the  most  absurd  in  appearance,  repose  fin 
real  facts,  bot  ill  observed.  In  treating  them 
with  disdain,  the  traces  of  a  discovery  may  often 
be  lost  in  natural  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  xoo- 
logy.  We  will  not  then  admit,  with  a  Spanish 
author,  that  the  kble  of  the  man  (tf  the  woods 
was  invented  by  the  artifice  of  Indian  women, 
who  pretended  to  have  been  carried  o^  when 
they  had  been  long  absent  unknown  to  their 
husbands;  we  rather  counsel  travellers,  who 
shall  visit  after  us  the  missions  of  the  Oroonoko, 
to  continue  our  researches  on  the  salv<ye  or 
great  devil  of  the  woods ;  and  examine  whether 
it  be  some  unknown  species  of  bear,  or  some 
very  rare  monkey  analogous  to  the  simia  chiro- 
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potes,  or  simia  satanas,  that  can  have  given  rise 
to  such  singular  tales. 

After  having  spent  two  days  hear  the  cata- 
ract of  Atures^  -we  were  glad  to  have  our  boat 
reladen^  and  leave  a  spot  where  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  generally  by  day  twenty-^nine 
d^rees^  and  by  night  twenty-six  degrees  of  the 
centigrade  thermometer.  This  temperature 
seemed  to  us  to  be  still  much  more  elevated^ 
from  the  feeling  of  heat  which  we  experienced. 
The  want  of  concordance  between  the  instru- 
ments and  the  sensations  must  be  attributed  to 
the  continual  irritation  of  the  skin  excited  by 
the  moschettoes.  An  atmosphere  filled  wi  t h  veno- 
OKms  insects  always  appears  to  be  more  heated 
than  it  is  in  reality.  Saussure*s  hygrometer^  ob- 
served as  usual  in  the  shade*^  marked  by  day^  at 
the  nUrumum  (at  three  in  the  afternoon)  78*2^; 
by  nighty  at  the  moar/mtim^  81*5^  This  degree  of 
humi^ty  is  5^  less  than  the  mean  humidity  of 
the  coast  of  Cumana ;  but  it  is  10^  above  the 
mean^humidity  oi  the  Llanos,  or  plains  destitute 
of  trees.    The  cataracts  and  the  thickness  of  the 

^  From  42^  to  46*  of  the  whale-bone  hygrometer.  (See 
ToL  iv^  p.  145^  826,  and  400.  The  barometer  rose  oH  the 
15th  of  April,  at  the  fmer^o  de  arriba  de  Aturea  (at  ten  in  the 
morning)  to  336*5  lines ;  in  the  village,  situate  in  the  middle 
of  a  small  table  land,  on  the  16th  of  April,  at  eleven  in  the 
morning,  to  384*3  lines.  The  centigrade  thermometer  at 
noon  in  the  shade  was  at  27*2^ )  in  the  sun  at  31*9** ;  appa- 
rent action  of  the  sim,  4*7^. 


forests  contribute  to  augment  the  quantity  of 
vapours  contained  in  the  air.  We  were  horribly 
-tormented  in  the  day  by  the  moschettoes^  and  the 
y^/ien,  smtUl  venomous  flies,  or  simaliunu,  and  at 
night,  by  the  xaneudoes,  a  large  species  of  gnat, 
that  are  dreaded  even  by  the  natives.  -We  be- 
gan to  have  our  hands  much  swelled,  and  this 
swelling  increased  daily  till  our  arrival  on  the 
banks  of  tiie  Terai.  Ilie  means  that  are  .em- 
ployed to  escape  from  these  little  animals  are 
very  extraordinary.  The  good  missionary  Ber- 
nardo Zea,  who  passes  his  life  tormented  by 
moschettoes,  had  constructed  near  the  church, 
on  a  sc^olding  of  trunks  of  palm-trees,  a 
small  apartment,  in  which  we  breathed  more 
freely.  To  this  we  went  up  in  the  evening,  by 
means  of  a  ladder,  to  dry  oar  plants,  and  write 
Durjoun^.  Themissionaryhadjustiyobserved, 
that  the  insects  abounded  more  particularly  in 
the  lowest  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  that  which 
reaches  from  the  ground  to  the  hei^t  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet.  At  Maypuree  the  Indians  qtut 
the  village  at  night,  togoand  sleep  on  the  little 
islets  in  the  miflst  of  the  cataracts.  There  tiiey 
enjoy  some  rest ;  the  moschettoes  appearing  to 
shun  air  loaded  with  vapours.  We  found  every 
where  fewer  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  than 
near  it's  banks,  and  thus  less  is  suffered  in  de- 
scending the  Oroonoko,  than  in  going  up  in  a 
boat. 
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Persons  who  have  not  navigated  the  great 
rivers  of  equinoctial  Ainerica,  for  instance^  the 
Orocmoko  and  the  Rio  Magdalena,  can  scarcely 
coDceive,  how  without  interruption,  at  every 
instant  of  life,  you  may  be  tormented  by  insects 
fiyiAg  in  the  air,  and  how  the  multitude  of  these 
little  animals  may  render  vast  regions  almost 
uninhabitable.  However  accustomed  you  may 
be  to  endure  pain  without  complaint,  however 
lively  an  interest  you  may  take  in  the  objects  of 
your  researches,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  con- 
stantly disturbed  by  the  moschettoes,  zancu^ 
ioesy  j^ens^  and  tempraneroes^  that  cover  the 
&oe  and  hands,  pierce  the  clothes  with  their 
long  sucker  in  the  foim  of  a  needle,  and,  getting 
into  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  sdt  you  coughing 
and  sneezing  whenever  you  attempt  to  speak  in 
the  open  air.  In  the  missions  of  the  Oroonoko, 
in  the  villages  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
surrounded  by  immense  forests,  the  flc^a  delas 
moseaSj  the  plague  of  the  flies,  affords  an  inex- 
haustible subject  of  conversation.  When  two 
persons  meet  in  the  morning,  the  first  questions 
they  address  to  each  other  are,  ^^  How  did  you 
find  the  zancudoes  during  the  night  ?  How  are 
we  to  day  for  the  moschettoes  *."  These  ques- 
tions remind  us  of  a  Chinese  form  of  politeness, 

•  QvLe  le  han  parecido  ios  zanaidos  de  noche  ?  como  atmnos 
hoy  de  mosquitos  ? 


which  indicates  the  ancient  state  of  the  conntiy 
where  it  took  birth.  Salutations  were  made 
heretofore  in  the  ceUsHal  empire  in  the  following 
vov^voa~to~hou*y  "Have  you  been  incommod- 
ed in  the  night  by  the  serpents?"  We  shall 
soon  see,  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Tnamini,  in 
the  river  Magdalena,  and  still  more  at  Cboco, 
the  country  of  gold  and  platinaj  the  Chinese 
compliment  on  the  serpents  might  be  added  to 
that  of  the  moschettoes. 

I^is  is  the  place  in  which  to  speak  of  the 
geograpHcal  tUttribution  of  those  insects  of  the 
fomily  of  tipulse,  which  affords  very  remarkable 
phenomena.  It  does  not  appear  to  depend  solely . 
on  the  heat  of  the  climate,  the  excess  of  hu- 
midity, or  the  thickness  of  forests,  but  on  local 
circumstances,  that  are  difficult  to  characteriBe. 
It  may  be  first  observed,  that  the  plague  of  mo#- 
chettoea  and  zancudoes  is  not  so  general  in  the 
torrid  zones,  as  is  commonly  believed.  On  the 
table-lands,  elevated  more  than  four  handred 
toises  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  in  the  very 
dry  pluns  remote  from  the  beds  of  great  rivers, 
for  instance  at  Cumana  and  Calabozo,  there  are 
not  sensibly  more  gnats,  than  in  the  most  popu- 
lous parts  of  Europe.  They  are  periceived  to 
augment  enormously  at  Nueva  Barcelona,  and 
more  to  the  west,  on  the  coast  that  extends  to- 

*  D^^gnes,  Diet.  Ckmoit,  p.  26, 
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ward  Cape  Codera.    Between  the  little  harbour 
of  Higuerote*  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Unare^ 
the  wretched  inhabitants  are  accustomed^  to 
stretch  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  pass  the 
night  buried  in  the  sand  trhee  or  four  inches 
deep,  leaving  out  the  head  only,  which  they 
cover  with  a  handkerchief.    You  suffer  from  the 
sting  of  insects,  but  in  a  manner  easy  to  bear, 
in  descending  the  Oroonoko  from  Cabruta,  to- 
ward Angostura,  and  in  going  up  from  Cabruta 
toward  Uruana,  between  the  latitudes  of  7®  and 
8^.    But  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Arauca, 
when  you  have  passed  the  strait  of  Baraguan, 
tbe  scene  suddenly  changes.    From  this  spot 
there  is  no  more  repose  for  the  traveller.    If  he 
have  any  poetical  remembrance  of  Dante,  he 
will  think  he  has  entered  the  citta-dolente,  he 
^11  seem  to  read  on  the  granitic  rocks  of  Bara- 
guan these  memorable  lines  of  the  third  canto ; 

Noi  sem  venuti  al  luogo,  ov*  i*  t'ho  detto 
Che  tu  vedrai  le  genti  dolorose  t» 

The  lower  strata  of  air,  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  are  filled  with  venomous  insects  like  a  con- 
densed vapour.  If  in  an  obscure  spot,  for  in- 
stance in  the  grottoes  of  the  cataracts  formed 

♦  See  vol.  iii,  p.  370. 
t  Inferno^  canto  iii^  16. 
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by  saperincumbent  blocks  of  granite,  you-^rect 
you  r  eyes  toward  the  opeDiog  eotigfatened  by  the 
Bun,  yoQ  see  clouds  of  moschettoes  more  or  less 
thick,  according  as  these  little  aninuUs,  in.  their 
slow  and  regular  iD0Tement«  to  their  own  mnsic 
[mouvemens  lents  et  cadences],  form  into  groups, 
or  spread  themselves  abroad.  At  the  mission 
of  San  Boija,  the  suffering  from  moschettoes  is 
greater  than  at  Carichana ;  but  in  the  raudaUaf 
at  Atures,  and  above  all  at  Maypiires,  tijis  suf- 
fering may  be  eaid  to  att^n  it's  maximitm,  I 
doubt  whether  there  be  a  country  upon  Earth, 
where  man  is  exposed  to  more  cruel  torments  in 
the  rainy  season.  Having  passed  the  fifth  de- 
gree of  latitude,  you  are  somewhat  less  stung ; 
but  on  the  Upper  Oroonoko  the  stings  are  more 
painful,  because  the  heat,  and  the  absolute  want 
of  wind,  renders  the  air  more  burning,  and  more 
irritating  in  it's  contact  with  the  skin. 

"How  comfortable  must  people  be  in  the 
moon !"  said  a  Saliva  Indian  to  father  Gnmilla ; 
"  she  looks  so  beautifol  and  so  clear,  that  she 
must  be  free  from  moschettoes."  Tliese  words, 
.  which  denote  the  infancy  of  a  people,  are  very 
remarkable.  The  satellite  of  the  Earth  is  every 
where  to  the  American  savage  the  abode  of  the 
blessed,  the  country  of  abundance.  The  Eski- 
mo, who  counts  among  his  riches  a  plank,  a 
trunk  of  a  tree,  thrown  by  the  currents  ou  a 
coast  destitute  of  vegetation,  sees  in  the  moon 
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plains  covered  with  forests ;  the  Indian  of  the 
-lorests  <^  Oroonoko  there  beholds  open  savan- 
rnUbs^  where  the  inhabitants  are  never  stung  by 
moachettoes. 

Arrived  farther  toward  the  souths  where  the 
fystem  of  yello wish-brown  waters  commences^ 
genefcdly  called  black  waters^  aguas  negras^  on 
the  banks  of  the  Atabapo,  theTuni^  the  Tuamini^ 
and  the  Rio  Negro,  we  enjoyed  a  repose,  I  had 
almost  said  a  happiness,  unexpected.  These 
rivers  cross  thick  forests,  like  the  Oroonoko,  but 
the  tipulary  insects,  as  well  as  the  crocodiles, 
duiQ  tbe  proximity  of  the  hUich  water's.  Are 
these  waters,  which  are  a  little  colder,  and 
chemically  different  from  the  white  waters,  ad- 
Terse  to  the  larvae  and  the  chrysalids  of  tipulary 
bsects  and  gnats,  which  may  be  considered  as 
real  aquatic  animals  ?  Some  small  rivers,  the 
colour  of  which  is  deep  blue,  or  yellowish  brown, 
the  Toparo,  the  Mataveni,  and  the  Zama,  are 
exceptions  to  the  almost  general  rule  of  the 
absence  of  moschettoes  over  the  black  waters. 
These  three  rivers  swarm  with  them ;  and  the 
Indians  themselves  fixed  our  attention  on  the 
problematic  causes  of  this  phenomenon.  In  go- 
ii^  down  the  Rio  Negi*o,  we  breathed  freely  at 
Maroa,  Daripe,  and  San  C^los,  villages  situate 
on  the  boundaries  of  Brazil  But  this  improve- 
ment of  our  situation  was  of  short  continuance ; 
our  sufferings  recommenced  as  soon  as  we  en- 
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tered  the  Cassiquiare.  At  EsmeraldO}  at  tbe 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko,  where 
ends  the  known  world  of  tbe  Spaniards,  the 
clouds  of  moschettoes  are  almost  as  thick  as  at 
the  great  cataracts.  At  Mandavaca  we  found 
an  old  missionary,  who  told  ns  with  an  ur  of 
sadness,  that  he  bad  spent  hi$  twtnty  yetn  of 
moschettoes*  in  America,  He  desired  ns  to 
look  well  at  his  tegs,  that  we  nught  be  able  to 
tell  one  day,  *'  por  alia  (beyond  sea),  what  the 
poor  monks  su^r  in  the  forests  of  Cassiqniare.* 
Every  sting  leaving  a  small  darkish  brown  point, 
his  legs  were  so  speckled,  that  it  was  diflicnlt  to 
recognize  the  whiteness  of  his  skin  through  the  . 
spots  of  coagulated  blood.  If  the  insects  of  the 
simuliumgenusabouadin  the  Cassiquiare,  which 
has  wMte  waters,  tbe  culices,  or  zancudoetj  are 
so  much  the  more  rare;  you  scarcely  find  any 
there,  while  on  the  rivers  of  black  waters,  in  the 
Atabapo  and  the  Rio  Negro,  there  are  generally 
some  zancudoes  and  no  mosckettoei.  We  have 
mentioned  above,  that  in  tbe  petty  revolutions, 
which  from  time  to  time  agitate  tbe  order  of  the 
Observfmce  of  St.  Francis,  when  the  padre-guar- 
dian chooses  to  exercise  his  vengeance  on  a  lay 
brother,  he  sends  him  to  Esmeralda;  this  is  a 
state  of  exile,  or,  as  the  monks  jocularly  say,  he 
is  condemned  to  the  moschettoes, 

*  "  Ya  ttngo  mu  rente  atmot  de  twuqmtot^ 
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I  have  just  shown^  from  my  own  observations, 
how  niach  the  geographical  distribution  of  veno- 
moos  insects  varies  in  this  labyrinth  of  rivers 
irith  white  and  black  waters.  It  were  to  be 
inshed,  that  a  learned  entomologist  could  study 
cm  the  spot  the  specific  .differences  of  these 
noxious  insects*,  which  in  the  torrid  zone,  in 
8pite  of  their  littleness,  act  an  important  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature.  What  appeared  to  us 
very  remarkable^  and  is  a  fact  known  to  all 
tiie  missionaries^  is,  that  the  different  species  do 
not  associate  together^  and  that  at  different 
hours  of  the^  day  yoti  are  stung  by  distinct  spe- 
cies. Every  time  that  the  scene  changes,  and, 
to  use  the  simple  expression  of  the  missionaries, 
other  insects  ^^  mount  guard,**  you  have  a  few 
minutes,  often  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  repose. 
The  insects  that  disappear  have  not  their  places 
instantly  supplied  in  equal  numbers  by  their 
successoFB.  From  half  after  six  in  the  morning 
till  five  in  the  aftemoipn,  the  air  is  filled  with 
moschettoes ;  which  have  not,  as  we  find  related 
in  some  travels-f*,  the  form  of  our  gnats:}:,  but 

•  The  motquitoM  botoi  or  tenbiguSii ;  the  melerds,  y^hlch 
always  settle  upon  the  eyea  ;  the  tentpraneros  or  putchiki ; 
the  jefenet ;  the  goat  rivaH  ;  the  great  zancudo9,  or  matchaki » 
&e  cafafi^  &c. 

t  Kalm,  Reise  in  Nord-America,  torn.  ii,  p.  268, 

X  Culex  pipiens.  This  difference  between  mosquito  (little 
fly,    simulium)  and  zancudo  (gnat^  culex)  exists  in  aU  the 


that  of  a  small  Hj.  They  are  simuliuma  of  the 
family  nemocene  of  the  Bjratem  of  LstretUe. 
Their  sting  is  as  punful  as  that  of  the  stomoxes*. 
It  leaves  a  little  reddish  brown  spot,  which  is 
extravasated  and  coagulated  blood,  where  their 
proboscis  has  pierced  the  skin.  An  hour  before 
sunset  a  species  of  small  |;nata,  called  tempru- 
neros^f  because  they  appear  also  at  sunrise^ 
take  the  place  of  the  moschettoes.  Their  prer 
sence  scarcely  lasts  an  hour  and  a  half ;  they 
disappear  between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening, 
or,  as  they  say  here,  after  the  Angebts  (a  la  ora- 
chn).  After  a  few  minutes  repose  yon  feel 
yourself  stnng  by  xanau&ies,  another  apecies  of 
gnat  (culex)  with  very  long  legs  {.  The  sancn- 
do,  the  proboscis  of  which  contains  a  sharp- 
pointed  sacker,  causes  the  most  acute  pain,  and 

Spanish  colooiea.    The  word  tanetdo  aig^ifiea  ltmg^>ta,  long-   • 
legs,  fB{  Hem  Uu  zatuai  largai.   The  noKhettott  of  the  OnKf 
noko  an  the  nMutiquei ;   the  lancudoa  are  the  mariMgommt 
of  French  trarellerB, 

*  GiHopi  cakilrat. 

■f  Which  appear  at  OH  early  himT{temprtuto).  Same  penoni 
«By,  that  the  zaneudo  is  the  same  tenpranero,  which  returns  at 
night,  after  hiding  itself  for  some  tiore.  I  have  doubts  of 
this  identity  of  the  species  j  Uie  pain  caused  by  the  sting  of 
the  two  insects  appeared  to  me  different. 

X  The  xatwudoet  of  the  Cfroouoko,  called  aniu  by  the  May- 
pures,  have  the  corselet  of  a  brownish  green,  with  white 
wings,  the  feet  blackuh  brown,  with  the  extremities  whit«. 
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iwelling  that  remains  several  weeks.  It*s 
D  resembles  that  of  our  gnats  in  Europe,  but 
ouder  and  more  prolonged.  The  Indians 
tend  to  distinguish  ^^  by  their  song**  the  zan^ 
968  and  the  tempraneroes ;  the  latter  of 
ch  are  real  twilight  insects,  while  the  zctncu" 
r  are  most  frequently  nocturnal  insects,  and 
^pear  toward  sunrise. 
a  oar  way  from  Carthagena  to  Santa  Fe  de 
^ta,  we  observed,  that  between  Mompox  and 
ada^in  the  valley  of  the  great  Rio  Magdalena, 
zancudoes  darkened  the  air  from  eight  in 
evening  till  midnight;  that  toward  mid- 
ht  they  diminished  in  number,  and  were  hid^ 
i  for  three  or  four  hours ;  and  lastly  that  they 
imed  in  crowds,  and  with  a  voracious  ap- 
ite^  toward  four  in  the  morning.  What  is 
cause  of  these  alternations  of  motion  and 
t  f  Are  these  animals  fatigued  by  long  flight  ? 
is  very  rare  at  Oroonoko  to  see  real  gnats  by 
r ;  while  at  the  river  of  Magdalena  we  were 
ng  night  and  day,  except  from  noon  till  two 
lock.  The  zancudoes  of  the  two  rivers  are  no 
ibt  of  different  species ;  are  the  compound  eyes 
one  of  these  species  more  affected  by  the 
rndor  of  the  solar  light  than  the  eyes  of  the 
er? 

Ve  have  seen,  that  the  insects  of  the  tropics 
ry  where  follow  a  certain  standard  in  the 
iods  at  which  they  alternately  arrive  and  dis- 


appear.  At  fixed  and  invariable  hours,  in  the 
same  season,  and  the  same  latitude,  the  air  is 
peopled  with  new  inbabitantS|  and  in  a  zone 
where  the  barometer  becomes  a  clock*,  where 
every  thing  proceeds  with  such  admirable  regu- 
larity, we  might  guess  blindfold  the  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  by  the  hum  of  the  insects,  and  by 
their  stings,  the  pain  of  which  differs  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  poison,  that  each  insect  de- 
posits in  the  wound. 

At  a  period  when  the  geography  of  animals 
and  of  plants  bad  not  yet  been  studied^  the 
analogous  species  of  different  climates  were  often 
confounded.  It  was  believed,  that  the  pines 
and  ranunculuses,  the  stags,  the  rats,  and  the 
tipulary  insects  of  the  north  of  Europe,  were  to 
be  found  in  Japan,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
and  at  the  straits  of  Magellan.  Naturalists 
justly  celebrated  have  thought,  that  the  sancwfo 
of  the  torrid  zone  was  the  gnat  of  our  marshes, 
become  more  vigorous,  more  voracious,  and 
more  noxious,  under  the  influence  of  a  burning 
climate.  This  is  a  very  erroneous  opinion.  I 
carefully  examined  and  described  upon  the  spoi 
those  zancudoes,  which  torment  us  the  most. 
In  the  rivers  Magdalena  and  Guayaquil  alone 
there    are    five    distinct    species.      Mr.   La* 

*  By  the  extreme  regularity  of  the  Itorar)'  vari&tioiH  of 
the  ntmospberic  preuure. 
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treille^  the  first  entomologist  of  the  age,  was 
kmd  enough  to  look  over  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  those  little  animals^  which  I  shall  give 
in  a  note*. 

*  The  following  is  the  description  of  the  fi?e  new  spe- 
des: 

1.  CtTLEX  CTANOPBNNis^  ahdomine  fiuco,  piloso,  annulu 
taaibits  alls  aerulm,  tarns  aJho  annulatis.  Thorax  fasco-ater, 
pQosus.  Abdomen  supra  fiisco-cserulescens,  hirtum,  annuHs 
aes  albis.  Abe  casruleae^  splendore  semi-metallico,  yiridenti- 
venosK,  saepe  pulvemlents^  margine  externo  ciliato.  Pedes 
fnici^  tihiis  hirtis,  tarsis  nigrioribus,  annulis  quatuor  niveis* 
Antennas  maris  pectinatae. 

Habitat  locis  pahidosis  ad  ripam  Magdalens  flaminis  prope 
Tencriffe^  Mompoz,  Chilloa,  Tamalameque  caet.  (Regno  No- 
Tggnmatensi.) 

2.  Cui«sx  LiNBATus,  violaceO'fuscescens;  thorace  fusco, 
MlnMqme  Imea  longiiudinaii  maculisque  inferis  argenteiss  alis 
tireiceniibui ;  ahdomine  anntUig,  sex  argenteis ;  pedibus  airo^ 
fittds;  posticorum  iilms  apidbusque  albis. 

Habitat  ad  confluentem  Tamalamequen  in  ripa  Magdale- 
nas  flmninis.    (Regno  Novogr.) 

3.  CuisMK  VBROXy  supra  caruleo  aureoque  varius,  annulis 
punque  allns  inferis;  alis  virescentibus ;  pedibus  nigricanti^ 
cgrulds,  metallico^plendentibus ;  poslicis  longissimis,  basi  opt- 
tequenheis. 

Omnium  maximus  differt  1  a  C.  hamorrhoidaUFdh,  cui 
pedes  qooqae  ccerulei^  thorace  supeme  caenileo  et  aUro  ma* 
adato ;  2  a  C.  cyanopenni  corpore  superne  csruleo,  pedibus 
band  aonulatis^  baud  fiiseis.   An  Nhatin  Marcgr.^  p.  257  ? 

Habitat  ad  ripam  inundatam  fluminis  Guayaquilensis^ 
prope  San  Borondon.     (Regno  Quitensi.) 

4.  OuLXX  CHi«OAOPTERUS,  viridts^  annulis  quinque  albis; 
alis  virescentibus^  pedibus  fuscis  ad  basim  subtus  albis» 

VOL.  V.  H 
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The  cuUces  of  Sootb  America  have  generally 
the  wings,  corselet,  and  legs  of  an  azure  co- 
lour,  auauktted,  and  variable  from  a  mixture 
of  spots  of  metallic  lustre.  Here,  as  in  Europe, 
the  males,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  fea- 
thered antennie,  are  extremely  rare;  you  are 
seldom  stung  except  by  females.  The  pre- 
ponderuice  of  this  sex  explains  the  immense 
increase  of  the  species,  each  female  laying  seve- 
ral hundred  eggs.  In  going  up  one  of  the  ^eat 
rivera  of  America,  it  is  observed,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  species  of  culex  denotes  the  prox- 
imity of  a  new  stream  flowing  in.  I  shall  mm- 
tion  an  instance  of  this  curious  phenomenon. 
The  cutex  Imeatus,  which  belongs  to  the  canao 
ofTamidamee,  is  only  perceived  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Magdalena  at  a  league 
north  of  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers;  it  goes 
up,  but  scarcely  ever  descends  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  is  thus,  that,  on  a  principal  view,  the  appeu^ 
anoe  of  a  new  substance  in  the  gangue  indicates 
to  the  miner  the  neighbourhood  of  a  secondary 
vein,  that  joins  the  first. 

On  recapitulating  the  observations  which  we 

Hsbilstcam  precedent  i. 

6.  CdIiXX  Uacitlatui,  tiridi-Jiuceicem,  anniilit  ocio  a/bit, 
o&t  viracentibiu,  macuiit  IrHvt  anHcU,  atro-ceBnUeis,  avro 
irnmutu;  pedibutfuteia,  ban  alba. 

Habitat  cum  e.  fence  et  c.  chloroptero  in  ripa  flumiDb  Rio 
de  Guayaquil  propter  lot  Bodegat  de  Babao^o. 
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have  here  recorded,  wesee,  tfa^t  within  the  tropics, 
the  mosehettoes  and  zancudoes  do  not  rise  on  the 
dope  of  the  Cordilleras*  toward  the  temperate 
region,  where  the  mean  heat  is  below  19^  or  20^ 
emtigradef*;  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
8huu  the  black  waters,  and  dry  and  unwooded 
8pots4^.  The  atmosphere  swarms  with  them  much 
more  in  the  Upper,  than  in  the  Lower  Oroonoko, 
because  in  the  former  the  river  is  surrounded 
with  tbick  forests  on  it's  banks,  and  the  skirts 
of  the  forests  are  not  separated  from  the  river  by 
a  barren  and  extensive  beach.  The  moschet*- 
toes  dimipish  on  the  New  Continent  with  the 

*  Tlie  eulex  pipiens  of  Europe  does  not^  like  the  culex  ot 
the  torrid  zone^  shun  mountainous  places.  Mr.  Giesecke 
loffered  from  these  insects  in  Greenland,  at  Disco,  in  latitude 
70^.  They  are  found  in  Lapland  in  summer,  at  three  or  four 
Imndred  toises  high,  and  at  a  temperature  of  11^  or  12^  cent* 
They  gWe  to  the  alpine  region  a  character  of  movement  and 
life^  which  Mr.  Wahlenberg  seems  to  r^ret  that  he  did  not 
find  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  ^'  ubi  culices  apetque  nullas  cha^ 
Teat  ogMMt**  See  the  work  of  this  traveller,  de  F'egetaiione  ei 
Oim.  Helcet.  uptentr,  p.  xxxv. 

f  Below  15*2**  or  16^  Reaumur.  (This  is  the  mean  tem* 
pevatmrc  of  Montpellier  and  Rome.) 

t  Trifling  modifications  in  the  watery,  or  in  the  air,  often 
appear  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  moschettoes.  Mr. 
fiowdich  remarks,  that  there  are  none  at  Coomassie,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ashantees,  though  the  town  is  surrounded  hy 
marshes,  {Miuion  to  Ashantee,  1810,  p.  321,)  and  though  the 
thermometer  keeps  up  between  seventeen  and  twenty-eight 
centesimal  degrees,  day  and  night  (13*6<»  and  2*2'4*  of  Reaumur.) 
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diminution  of  the  water,  and  the  destraction  of 
the  woods ;  but  the  effects  of  these  changes  are 
as  slow  as  the  progress  of  cultivation.  The  towns 
of  Angostura,  Nueva  Barcelona,  and  Mompox, 
where  ft-om  the  want  of  police,  the  streets,  the 
great  squares,  and  the  interior  of  court-yards  are 
covered  with  brush-wood*,  are  sadly  celebrated 
for  the  abundance  of  zancndoes. 

Men  bom  in  the  country,  whether  they  be 
whites,  mulattoeS;  negroes,  or  Indians,  all  suffer 
from  the  sting  of  these  insects.  But,  as  cold 
does  not  render  the  north  of  Europe  uninhabita- 
ble, so  the  moschettoes  do  not  prevent  mea 
from  dwelling  in  countries  where  they  abound, 
if  these  countries,  by  their  situation  and  govem- 
raent,  afford  resources  for  agriculture  and  indus- 
try. The  inhabitants  pass  their  lives  in  com- 
plaining de  la  plaga,  del  insufrible  tormento  de 
las  moscas;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  continual 
complaints,  tbey  do  not  seek  the  less,  and  even 
with  a  sort  of  predilection,  the  commercial  ' 
towns  of  Mompox,  Santa  Marta,  and  Rio  la 
Hacha.  Such  is  the  force  of  habit  in  evils  which 
we  suffer  every  hour  of  the  day,  that  the  three 
missions  of  San  Boi^a,  Atures,  and  Esmeralda, 
where,  to  make  use  of  an  hyperbolical  expres- 
sion of  the  monks,  there  are  more  moschettoes 


•  With  introphagos.sypifolia,  scnparin,  cleomc,  croton,  ft 
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air*9  ^ouldno  doubt  become  flourishing 
IS,  if  the  Oroonoko  afforded  planters  the 
\  advantages  for  the  exchange  of  produce,  as 
>hio  and  the  Lower  Missisippi.  The  abun- 
e  of  venomous  injects- slackens,  but  does 
itop  entirely  the  progress  of  pi^pulation ;  it 
ents  the  whites  from  settling  only  in  those 
»,  where  the  commercial  and  political  state 
le  country  promise  no  real  advantages. 
[lave  indicated  in  another  part  of  this  work 
mrious  £Eu;t,  that  the  whites  bom  in  the  tor- 
Eone  walk  barefoot  with  impunity,  in  the 
I  apartment  where  a  European  recently 
sd  is  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  niguas  or 
7es  (pulex  penetrans).  These  animals,  al- 
;  invisible  to  the  eye,  get  under  the  nails  of 
feet,  and  there  acquire  the  size  of  a  small 
by  the  quick  increase  of  it's  eggs,  which 
)laced  in  a  bag  under  the  belly  of  the  insect. 
nigtm  therefore  distinguishes  what  the  most 
i^te  chemical  analysis  could  not  distinguish, 
cellular  membrane  and  blood  of  a  Euro- 
L  from  those  of  a  Creole  white.  It  is  not  so 
I  the  moschettoes.    These  insects,  whatever 

be  said  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
:^k  equally  the  natives  and  the  Europeans ; 

only  the  effects  of  the  sting,  that  are  dif- 
It  in  the  two  races  of  men.    The  same  veno- 

*  Mas  moscos  que  ayre. 
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mous  liquid,  deponted  in  the  dcin  of  a  copper' 
coloured  man  of  Indian  race,  ind  in  that  of  a 
white  man  newly  landed,  causes  no  swelling  to 
the  former,  while  on  the  latter  it  produces  hard 
blisters,  greatly  itiflam«4,  and  painful  for  seve- 
ral (^ys ;  ..so  Jij^ffer^nt  is  the  action  of  the  der- 
.  stoid  «y8twn,accordtng  to  the  degree  of  irritabi- 
Hty  of  the  org^s  in  different  races,  and  differ- 
ent individuals  I 

I  shall  here  recite  several  &icts,  Which  prove 
incontestibly,  that  the  Indians,  and  in  general 
all  the  people  of  colour,  at  the  moment  of  being 
stung,  suffer  like  the  whites,  although  perhaps 
with  less  intensity  of  pain.  In  the  day,  even 
when  labouring  at  the  oar,  the  natives,  ia  order 
to  chase  the  insects,  are  continually  giving  one 
another  smart  slaps  with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Rude  in  all  their  movements,  they  strike  them- 
selves and  their  comrades  mechanically  during 
their  sleep.  The  violence  of  their  blows  reminds 
us  of  the  Persian  tale*  of  the  bear,  that  tried  to 
kill  with  bis  paw  the  insects  on  the  forehead  of 
bis  sleeping  master.  Near  Maypures  we  savr 
some  yonng  Indians  seated  in  a  circle  and  rub- 
bing cruelly  each  others  backs  with  the  bark  of 
trees  dried  at  the  fire.  Indian  women  were  oc- 
cupied with  a  degree  of  patience,  of  which  the 
copper- coloured  race  alone  are  capable,  in  extir- 

*  ^nvari  Soi&lg,  book  i,  p.  S4  (Calcutta,  161&). 
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pating  by  means  of  a  sharp  bone  the  little  mass 
of  coagalated  blood,  that  forms  the  centre  of 
every  sting,  and  gives  the  skin  a  speckled  ap- 
pearance.  One  of  the  most  barbarous  nations  of 
the  OroonokOi  that  of  the  Otomacs^is  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  moschetto  curtains  (masquUeros) 
formed  of  a  tissue  of  fibres  of  the  pidm  tree,  mti- 
richi.  We  had  lately  seen,  that  at  Higuerote, 
on  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  the  people  of  a  copper 
colour  sleep  buried  in  the  sand.  In  the  villages 
of  the  Rio  Magdalena  the  Indians  often  invited 
us  to  stretch  ourselves  with  them  on  ox-skins, 
near  the  church,  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza 
grande^  where  they  had  assembled  all  the  cowa 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  proximity  of  cattle 
^ves  some  repose  to  man.  The  Indians  of  the 
Upper  Oroonoko  and  the  Cassiquiare,  seeing 
that  Mr.  Bonpland  could  not  prepare  his  herbal, 
on  account  of  the  continual  torment  of  the  mos- 
chettoes,  invited  him  to  enter  their  ovens  (hxjr-- 
nitos).  Thus  they  Call  little  chambers,  without 
doors  or  windows,  into  which  they  creep  hori- 
zontally through  a  very  low  opening.  When 
they  have  driven  away  the  insects  by  means  of 
a  fire  of  wet  brush^wood,  which  emits  a  great 
deal  of  smoke,  they  close  the  opening  of  the 
oven.  The  absence  of  moschettoes  is  purchased 
dearly  enough  by  the  excessive  heat  of  stagnant 
air,  and  the  smoke  of  a  torch  of  copal,  which 
lights  the  oven  during  your  stay  in  it.     Mr. 
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Bonpland,  with  coarage  and  patience  well 
worthy  of  praise,  dried  hundreds  of  plants,  shut 
up  in  these  hortdtos  of  the  Indicia. 
'  The  care  which  the  Indians  take  to  be  less 
incommoded  by  the  insects  sufficiently  proves, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  different  organization 
of  the  dermoid  system,  the  copper-coloured  man 
is  sensible  to  the  sting  of  insects,  like  the  white 
man;  but  we  here  repeat,  that  the  former  seems 
to  feel  less  plain,  and  the  sting  is  not  followed  by 
those  swellings,  that  succeed  without  interrup- 
tion during  several  weeks,  heighten  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  skin,  and  throw  persons  of  a  delicate 
constitution  into  that  feverish  state,  which  al- 
ways  accompanies  eruptive  maladies.  Thewhites 
bom  in  equinoctial  America,  the  Europeans  who 
have  long  sojourned  in  the  missions,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  forests  and  great  rivers,  suffer  much 
more  than  the  Indians,  but  infinitely  less  than 
Europeans  recently  arrived.  It  is  not  there- 
fore, as  k>me  travellers  assert,  the  thickness 
of  the  skin,  that  rendecs  the  sting  more  or 
less  pfunful  at  the  moment  when  it  is  received ; 
it  is  not  on  account  of  the  particular  organi- 
zation of  the  integuments,  that  the  Indians  feel 
the  sting  less  followed  by  swelling  and  inflam- 
matory symptoms ;  it  is  on  the  nervous  irritabi- 
lity of  the  dermoid  system,  that  the  acuteness 
and  duration  of  the  pain  depend.  This  irritabi- 
lity is  augmented  by  very  warm  clothing,  by  the 
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use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  by  the  habit  of  scratch*- 
ing  the  wounds,  and  lastly,  and  this  physiologi-- 
cal  observation  is  the  result  of  my  own  experi- 
ence, that  of  baths  taken  at  too  short  intervals. 
In  places  where  the  absence  of  crocodiles  per- 
mits people  to  enter  the  river,  Mr.  Bonpland 
aad  myself  observed,  that  the  immoderate  use 
of  baths,  while  it  moderated  the  pain  of  old 
stings  of  zancudoes,  rendered  us  more  sensible 
to  new.  By  bathing  more  than  twice  a  day, 
the  skin  is  brought  into  a  state  of  nervous  irrita- 
bility, of  which  no  idea  can  be  formed  in  Eu- 
rope. It  would  seem  as  if  all  feeling  were  carir 
ried  toward  the  integuments. 

As  the  moschettoes  and  gnats  pass  two  thirds 
of  their  lives  in  the  water,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised, that  in  the  forests  crossed'  by  great  rivers 
these  noxious  insects  become  more  rare  in  pro- 
portion as  you  -remove  from  the  shore.    They 
seem  to  prefer  the  spots  where  their  metamor- 
phosis took  place,  and  where  they  go  to  deposit 
their  eggs.    In  fact,  the  wild  Indians  (Indios 
ManterosJ  accustom  themselves  with  so  much 
more  difficulty  to  the  life  of  the  missions,  as  they 
feel  in  the  Christian  establishments  a  torment, 
which  they  scarcely  know  in  their  own  inland 
dwellings.    The  natives  at  Maypures,  Atures, 
and  Esmeralda,  have  been  seen  fleeing  almonte*, 
solely  from  the  dread  of  moschettoes.     Unfortu- 

*  '' To  the  tooodsr 
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nateljr,  all  the  missionB  of  the  Orooooko  have 
been  placed  too  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
from  the  first.  At  Esmeralda  the  inhabitants 
assured  us,  that,  if  tbe  villa^  irere  placed  in  one 
of  the  five  plains  surrounding  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Duida  and  Maraguaca,  they  sfaonld 
breathe  ireely,  and  enjoy  some  repose.  Tbe 
great  cloud  qfmoschettoes*,  to  use  the  expression 
of  tbe  monks,  reposes  only  over  tbe  Oroonoko 
and  it's  tributary  streams,  and  is  dissipated  in 
proportion  as  you  remove  from  the  rivers ;  so 
that  we  should  form  a  very  inaccurate  idea  of 
Guyana  and  Brazil,  were  we  to  judge  of  that 
great  forest  four  hundred  leagues  wide,  lying 
between  the  sources  of  tbe  Madeira  and  the 
Lower  Oroonoko,  from  tbe  rallies  of  the  rivers 
by  which  it  is  crossed. 

I  learnt,  that  the  little  insects  of  the  family 
of  tbe  aemoceree  migrate  from  time  to  time 
like  the  alouat  monkeys  that  live  in  society. 
In  certain  spots,  at  tbe  commencement  of  tbe 
r^ny  season,  different  species  appear,  the  sting 
of  which  had  not  yet  been  felt.  We  were 
informed  at  the  Rio  Magdalena,  that  at  Simiti 
no  other  culex  than  the  jgen  -j-  was  fonnerly 
known ;  and  the  night  was  passed  tranquilly, 
for  tbe^'e;eR  is  not  a  nocturnal  insect.     Since  tbe 

•  "Lanube  de  Motcat." 
+  Or  xtxen. 
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year  1801^  the  great  blue  winged  gnat  (culex 
ofonopterus)  has  appeared  in  such  numbers,  that 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  Simiti  kuow  not  how  to 
procure  a  tranquil  sleep.  In  the  marshy  chan- 
nels {esteros)  of  the  isle  of  Baru,  near  Cartha- 
gena,  is  found  a  little  white  fly,  called  cafaji^. 
It  is  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
causes  very  painful  swellings.  The  toldos  or 
cottons  used  for  moschetto  curtains,  must  be 
wet,  in  order  that  the  cafctfi  may  not  penetrate 
through  the  interstices  left  by  the  crossing 
threads.  This  insect,  happily  rare  elsewhere, 
goes  up,  in  January,  by  the  channel  or  cUque  of 
Mahates,  as  far  as  Morales.  When  we  went  to 
this  village  in  the  month  of  May,  we  found 
there  simulia  and  zancudoes,  but  no  jejens. 

Slight  differences  of  food  and  climate  appear 
to  change,  in  the  same  species  of  moschettoes 
and  gnats,  the  activity  of  the  poison,  which  these 
animals  distil  from  their  sharp  sucker,  toothed 
at  the  lower  end.  The  insects  most  trouble- 
some at  Oroonoko,  or  as  the  Creoles  say,  the 
mo&i  ferociotis  (los  mas/eroces),  are  those  of  the 
Great  Cataracts  of  Esmeralda,  and  Mandavaca* 
On  the  Rio  Magdalena  the  culex  cj/anopterus  is 
dreaded,  particularly  at  Mompox,  Chilloa,  and 
Tamalameca.  At  these  places  this  insect  is 
larger  and  stronger,  and  ifs  legs  blacker.    It 

*  Perhaps  of  the  section  of  calictferm  iipukt. 
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is  difficult  not  to  smile  at  hearing  the  mission- 
aries dispute  on  the  size  and  voracity  of  the 
moscbettoes  at  different  parts  of  the  same  river. 
In  the  centre  of  a  country  ignorant  of  all  that  is 
passing  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  this  is  the  &- 
vonrite  subject  of  cooTersation.  "  How  I  pity 
your  sitnation !"  said  the  missionary  of  the  rau- 
dales  to  the  missionary  of  Cassiquiare,  at  our 
departure ;  "  you  are  alone,  like  me,  in  this 
country  of  tigers  and  monkeys ;  with  you  fish 
is  still  more  rare,  and  the  heat  more  violent ; 
but  as  for  my  flies,  (mia  moscas)  I  can  boast, 
that  with  one  of  mine  I  would  beat  three  of 
yours." 

This  voracity  of  insects  in  certain  spo^,  tbe 
rage  with  which  they  attack  mem*,  the  activity 
of  the  venom  varying  in  the  same  species,  are 
very  remarkable  facts ;  which  find  their  analogy 
however  in  the  classes  of  large  animals.  Tlie 
crocodile  of  Angostura  pursues  men,  while  at 
Nueva-Barcelona,  in  the  Rio  Neveri,  you  may 
bathetranquillyintbe  midst  of  these  carnivorous 
reptiles.  The  jaguars  of  Maturin,  Cummiacoa, 
and  tbe  isthmus  of  Panama,  are  cowardly  in 

*  Thia  voracity,  this  appetite  for  blood,  eeems  surpriaii^ 
in  little  iDsects,  that  live  on  vegetable  juices,  and  in  a  coantry 
almost  entirely  uuinhabited.  "  What  would  these  animals 
eat,  if  we  did  not  pass  thia  way  i'  say  the  Creoles,  in  going 
througb  countries  where  there  are  only  crocodiles  covered 
with  a  scalj  skin,  aod  hairy  monkeys. 
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comparison  of  those  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko. 
The  Indians  well  know,  that  the  monkeys  of  some 
valleys  can  easily  be  tamed,  while  others  of  the 
same  species,  caught  elsewhere,  will  rather  die 
of  hanger,  than  submit  to  slavery*. 

The  common  people  in  America  have  framed 
systems  respecting  the  salubrity  of  climates  and 
pathological  phenomena,  no  less  than  the  learned 
of  Europe;  and  their  systems,  as  with  us,  are 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  according 
to  the  provinces  into  which  the  new  continent  is 
divided.  At  the  Rio  Magdalena  the  frequency 
of  moschettoes  is  regarded  as  troublesome,  but 
salutary.  These  animals,  say  the  inhabitants, 
give  us  slight  bleedings,  and  preserve  us,  in  a 
country  excessively  hot,  from  the  tabardillo^ 
scarlet  fever,  and  other  inflammatory^diseases. 
At  the  Oroonoko,  the  banks  of  which  are  very 
dangerous  to  health,  the  sick  accuse  the  mos- 
chettoes  of  all  the  evils  they  experience.  "  These 

*  I  might  have  added  the  example  of  the  scorpion  of  Cu- 
mana,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  that  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Carthagena,  and  Guayaquil ; 
jet  the  former  is  not  more  to  be  feared  than  the  scorpio  eurO' 
pitus  (of  the  south  of  France),  while  the  latter  produces  con- 
sequences far  more  alarming  than  the  scorpio  occitanus  (of 
Spain  and  Barbary).  At  Carthagena  and  Guayaquil,  the 
sting  of  the  scorpion  (alacran)  instantly  causes  the  loss  of 
speech.  Sometimes  a  singular  torpor  of  the  tongue  is  ob- 
served for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours.  The  patient,  when  stung 
in  the  legs,  stammers  as  if  he  had  been  struck  with  apoplexy. 
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insects  are  born  of  corruption,  and  increase  it ; 
they  vitiate  and  inflame  the  blood  {viciany  oicf- 
enden  la  sangre)."  It  would  be  useless  here  to 
r^te  tbe  .popular  belief,  that  considers  the  ac- 
tion of  the  moschettoes  as  salutary  by  it's  local 
bleedings.  Even  in  Europe  the  inliabitants  of 
mfu^hy  countries  are  not  ignorant,  that  tbe  in- 
sects irritate  the  dermoid  system,  and  stimulate 
its  functions  by  tbe  venom,  which  they  deposit 
in  tbe  wounds  they  make.  Far  from  diminish- 
ing tbe  inflammatory  state  of  the  integuments, 
the  stings  increase  it. 

The  frequency  of  gnats  aud  moschettoes  cha- 
racterizes unhealthy  climates  only  so  far  as  the 
development  and  multiplication  of  these  insects 
depend  on  the  same  causes,  that  give  rise  to  mi- 
asmata. These  noxious  animals  love  a  fertile 
soil  covered  with  plants,  stagnant  waters,  and  a 
humid  air  never  agitated  by  the  wind ;  they  pre- 
fer to  an  open  country  those  shades,  that  softened 
day,  that  tempered  degree  of  light,  caloric,  and 
humidity,  which,  while  it  fevors  the  action  of 
chemical  affinities,  accelerates  the  putre&ction 
of  organized  substances.  Do  the  moschettoes 
themselves  increase  the  insalubrity  of  the  at- 
mosphere ?  When  we  reflect,  that  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  toises  a  cubic  foot  of  air  is  (riten 
peopled  by  a  million  of  winged  insects*,  which 

*  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  on  this  occasiun,  that  (he  cubic 
foot  (.'oiitains  2,08j,984  cubic  lines. 
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coDtaiQ  a  caustic  and  venomous  liquid;  when 
we  recollect,  that  several  species  of  the  culex^ 
are  1*8  line  long  from  the  head  to  the  ex-- 
tremity  of  the  corselet  (without  reckoning  the 
l^gs)  ;  lastly,  when  we  consider,  that  in  this 
swarm  of  moschettoes  and  gnats,  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere  like  smoke,  there  is  a  great  num- 
ber of  dead  insects,  raised  by  the  force  of  the 
ascending  current,  or  by  that  of  the  lateral  cur- 
rents, which  are  caused  by  the  unequal  heating 
of  the  soil ;  we  are  led  to  inquire,  whether  the 
presence  of  so  many  animal  substances  in  the 
air  must  not  occasion  particular  miasmata.  I 
think,  that  these  substances  act  on  the  atmo- 
sphere diffenently  from  sand  and  dust ;  but  it  will 
be  prudent,  to  affirm  nothing  on  this  subject* 
Chemistry  has  not  yet  unveiled  any  of  the  nu- 
merous mysteries  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  air;  it 
has  only  taught  us,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  many 
things,  with  which  fifteen  years  ago  we  believed 
we  were  acquainted,  thanks  to  the  ingenious 
dreams  of  ancient  eudiometry. 

What  is  less  uncertain,  and  in  some  sort  con- 
firmed by  daily  experience,  is,  that  at  the  Oroo- 
noko,  Cassiquiare,  Rio  Caura,  and  wherever  the 
sur  is  very  unhealthy,  the  sting  of  the  moschet- 
toes augments  the  disposition  of  the  organs  to 

+  For  instance,  the  species  which  I  have  named  cuiex  cya- 
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receive  the  impression  of  miasmata.  When  you 
are  exposed  day  and  nigbt  during  whole  montlis 
to  the  tonnent  of  insects,  the  continnal  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin  causes  febrile  commotions ;  and, 
from  the  counteraction  so  anciently  recognized 
betfreen  the  dermoid  and  the  gastric  systems, 
injures  the  functions  of  the  stomach.  DigesUon 
first  becomes  difficult ;  the  cutaneous  inflam- 
mation excites  profuse  sweats ;  a  thirst  not  to  be 
quenched  succeeds;  and,  in  persons  of  a  feeble 
constitution,  increasing  impatience  is  succeeded 
by  a  depresEion  of  mind,  during  which  all  the 
pathogenic  causes  act  with  violence.  It  is  now 
neither  the  dangers  of  a  navigation  in  small 
boats,  the  savage  Indians,  nor  the  serpents,  cro- 
codiles, or  jaguars,  that  make  the  Spaniards 
dread  a  voyage  on  the  Oroonoko ;  it  is,  as  they 
say  with  simplicity,  "  el  sudor  y  las  moscas,  the 
sweatings  and  the  flies."  Let  us  hope,  that  man, 
in  changing  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil,  will  succeed 
in  altering  by  degrees  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  insects  will  diminish,  when 
the  old  trees  of  the  forest  bare  disappeared ;  and 
when  in  those  now  desert  countries  the  rivers 
are  seen  bordered  with  cottages,  and  the  plains 
covered  with  pastures  and  harvests. 

Whoever  has  lived  long  in  countries  infested 
by  moschettaes  will  have  felt  like  us,  that  there 
exists  no  radical  cure  for  the  torment  of  these 
iiiseets.    The  Indians,  covered  with  anotta,  bolar 
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earth,  or  turtle  oil^  give  themselves  smart  slaps 
every  instant  with  the  palm  of  their  hands^  on 
the  shoulders,  the  back,  and  the  legs,  nearly  as 
if  their  bodies  were  not  painted.    It  is  doubtful, 
whether  in  general  the  painting  relieve,  cer- 
twily  it  does  not  prevent  the  evil.    £urqpeans, 
recently  arrived  at  the  Oroonoko,  the  Rio  Mag- 
dalena,  the  river  Guayaquil,  or  Rio  Chagre  (I 
mention  the  four  rivers  where  the  insects  are 
most  to  be  dreaded)  cover  at  first  the  face  and 
hands  ;  they  soon  feel  a  heat  difficult  to  endure, 
are  weary  of  being  condemned  to  complete  inac- 
tivity, and  finish  with  leaving  the  face  and  hands 
imcovered.  Persons,  who  would  renounce  all  kind 
of  occupation  during  the  navigation  of  these 
rivers,  might  bring  some  particular  garment 
from  Europe  in  the  form  of  a  bag,  under  which 
they  could  remain  covered,  opening  it  only  every 
half-hour.    This  bag  should  be  distended  by 
whalebone  hoops,  for  a  simple  mask  and  gloves 
would  be  scarcely  supportable.  Sleeping  on  the 
grobnd,  on  skins  or  in  hammocks,  we  could  not 
make  use  of  the  moschetto  curtains  (toldos)  at 
the  Oroonoko.    The  toldo  is  useful  only  where 
it  forms  a  tent  so  well  closed  around  the  bed, 
that  there  is  not  the  smallest  opening,  by  which 
a  gnat  can  pass.  This  is  difficult  to  accomplish; 
and  often  when  you  succeed  (for  instance,  in 
going  up  the  Rio  Magdalena,  where  you  trave  1 
with  some   degree  of  convenience),  you   are 

VOL.  v.  I 


forced^  in  order  to  avoid  being  sufibcated  by  the 
heat»  to  come  out  from  beneath  your  toUoj  and 
walk  about  in  the  open  air.  A  feeble  wind^ 
smoke,  and  powerful  smells,  scarcely  afford  any 
relief  in  places,  where  the  insects  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  very  voracious.  It  is  erroneously 
affinned,  that  these  little  animals  fly  from  the 
peculiar  smell  emitted  by  the  crocodile.  We 
were  horribly  stung  at  Battullez,  in  the  road 
from  Carthagena  to  Honda,  while  we  were  dis- 
secting a  crocodile  eleven  feet  long,  the  smell 
of  which  infested  all  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere. The  Indians  much  commend  the  fames 
of  burnt  cowdung.  When  the  wind  is  very 
strong,  and  accompanied  by  r^,  the  moschet- 
toes  disappear  for  some  time  ;  they  sting  most 
cruelly  at  the  approach  of  a  storm,  pivticulariy 
when  the  electric  explosions  are  not  followed  by 
heavy  showers. 

Any  thing  waving  about  the  bead  and  the 
hands  contributes  to  chase  away  the  insects. 
"  The  more  you  stir  yourself,  the  less  you  will 
be  stung,"  say  the  missionaries.  The  zancudo 
makes  a  buzzing  before  it  settles ;  but,  when  it 
has  assumed  confidence,  when  it  has  once  begun 
to  fix  it*s  sucker,  and  swell  with  sucking,  you 
may  touch  it's  wings  without  it's  being  fright- 
ened. It  remans  the  whole  time  with  it's  two 
hind  legs  raised  in  the  air ;  and,  if  it  be  left  to 
suck  to  satiety  undisturbed,  no  swelling  takes 
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place^  and  no  pain  is  left  behind.  We  often  re- 
peated this  experiment  on  ourselves  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Magdalena^  by  the  advice  of  the 
natives.  It  may  be  asked^  whether  the  insect 
deposit  the  stimulating  liquid  only  at  the 
moment  of  it's  flighty  when  it  is  driven  away^  or 
repump  the  liquid^  when  it  is  left  to  suck  as 
much  as  it  will.  I  incline  to  this  latter  opinion ; 
for  on  presenting  quietly  the  back  of  the  hand  to 
the  culex  cyanopterusy  I  observed^  that  the  pain, 
?ery  violent  in  the  beginning,  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion as  the  insect  continues  to  suck ;  and 
ceases  altogether,  when  it  voluntarily  flies  away. 
I  also  tried  to  wound  my  skin  with  a  pin,  and 
rubbed  the  pricks  with  bruised  moschettoes 
{mosquUos  machucados) ;  and  no  swelling  ensued. 
The  irritating  liquor  of  the  dipterse  nemocerse, 
in  which  the  chemists  have  not  yet  recognized 
any  acid  properties,  is  contained  as  in  the  ant, 
and  other  hymenopterous  insects,  in  particular 
glands ;  and  is  probably  too  much  diluted,  and 
consequently  too  much  weakened,  if  the  skin  be 
mbbed  with  the  whole  of  the  bruised  insect. 

I  have  united  at  the  close  <^  this  chapter  all 
we  learned  during  the  course  of  our  travels  on 
phenomena,  which  naturalists  have  singularly 
neglected  hitherto,  though  they  exert  a  great 
mfluence  on  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  establishment 
of  new  colonies  on  the  rivers  of  equinoctial 

i2 
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America.  I  would  not  attempt  to  justify  myself 
for  having  treated  this  object  in  details  that 
might  appear  too  minute,  if  they  were  not  con- 
nected with  general  physiological. views.  Oar 
imagination  is  struck  only  by  what  is  great; 
but  it  belongs  to  the  philosophy  of  nature,  to 
pause  at  what  is  little.  We  have  just  seen,  that 
winged  insects,  collected  in  society,  and  cmiceal- 
ing  in  their  sucker  a  liquid  that  irritates  the  skin, 
are  capable  of  rendering  vast  countries  almost 
uninhabitable.  Other  insects  equally  small,  the 
termites  (comefen)  create  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
gress  of  civilization  in  several  hot  and  temperate 
parts  of  the  equinoctial  zone,  that  are  diffifmlt  to 
be  surmounted.  They  devour  paper,  past^kiard, 
parchment,  with  frightful  rapidity,  destroying 
'  records  and  libraries.  Whole  provinces  of  Spa- 
nish America  do  not  afford  one  written  docu- 
ment, that  dates  a  hundred  years  back.  What 
improvement  can  the  civilization  of  nations 
acquire,  if  nothing  link  the  present  with  the 
past,  if  the  depositaries  of  human  knowledge 
must  be  repeatedly  renewed,  if  the  records  of 
genius  and  reason  cannot  be  tr^smittedto  pos- 
terity ? 

In  proportion  as  you  ascend  the  tableland  of 
the  Andes,  these  evils  disappear.  Man  breathes 
a  fresh  and  pure  air.  The  iosects  no  more  dis- 
turb the  labors  of  the  day,  or  the  slumbers  of  the 
night.    Documents  can  be  collected  in  archives 
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without  our  having  to  complain  of  the  voracity 
of  the  termites.  The  moschettoes  are  no  longer 
feared  at  two  hundred  toises  of  hieight ;  and  the 
termites^  still  very  frequent  at  three  hundred 
toises  of  elevation*,  become  very  rare  at  Mexico, 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  Quito.  In  these 
great  capitals,  situate  on  the  back  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, we  find  libraries  and  archives,  that 
the  enlightened  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  aug- 
ments from  day  to  day.  These  circumstances, 
which  I  here  only  indicate,  are  combined  with 
others,  that  insure  a  moral  preponderance  to 
the  Alpine  region  over  the  lower  regions  of  the 
torrid  zone.  If  we  admit,  agreeably  to  the 
ancient  traditions  collected  in  both  the  old  and 
new  worlds,  that  at  the  time  of  the  catas- 
trophe, which  preceded  the  renewal  of  our  spe- 
cies, man  descended  from  the  mountains  into 
the  plains,  we  may  admit  with  still  greater 
confidence,  that  these  mountains,  the  cradle 
of  so  many  various  nations,  will  for  ever  re- 
main the  centre  of  human  civiliization  in  tbe 
torrid  zone.  From  their  fertile  and  temperate 
table-lands,  from  these  islets  scattered  in  the 
aerial  ocean,  knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of 
social   institutions    will   be  spread  over    the 

•  There  are  some  at  Popayan,  (height  910  t.  3  mean  tem- 
perature 18*7'  cent,)  but  they  are  species  that  gnaw  wood 
only. 
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vast  forests,  that  extend  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
and  are  inhabited  in  our  days  by  tribes,  whom 
the  very  wealth  of  nature  has  retfdned  in  indo- 
lence. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


Raudal  of  Gctrcita. — Maypures. — Cataracts  of 
Quittuna» — Mouth  of  the  Vichada  and  Zama. 
-^Rock  of  Aricagua. — Siquita. 

We  went  to  rejoin  bur  boat  in  the  Puerto  de 
Arriba,  above  the  cataract  of  Atures,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Cataniapo.  In  the  nar- 
row path,  that  leads  to  the  embarcaderoy  we 
beheld  for  the  last  time  the  peak  of  Uriana.  It 
appeared  like  a  cloud  rising  above  the  horizon 
of  the  plains.  The  Guahiboes  wander  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  extend  their  course 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Vichada.  We  were 
shown  at  a  distance,  on  the  right  of  the  river, 
the  rocks  that  surround  the  cavern  of  Ataruipe; 
but  we  had  not  time  to  visit  that  cemetery  of 
the  destroyed  tribe  of  the  Atures.  We  regretted 
this  so  much  the  more,  as  father  Zea  was  never 
weary  of  talking  to  us  of  the  skeletons  painted 
with  anotta,  which  this  cavern  contained;  of 
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the  large  vases  of  baked  earth,  in  which  the 
bones  of  separate  families  appeared  to  be  collect- 
ed; and  of  many  other  eurions  objects,  which 
we  proposed  to  examine  at  our  retnm  from  the 
Rio  Negro.  "  You  will  scarcely  believe,"  said 
the  missionary,  "that  these  skeletons,  these 
piunted  vases,  things  which  we  believed  were 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  brought 
trouble  upon  me  and  my  neighbour,  the  mis- 
sionary of  Carichana.  You  have  seen  the  misery 
in  which  I  live  in  the  raudales.  Devoured  by 
moschettoes,  and  often  in  want  of  plantwns 
and  cassava,  I  have  found  envious  people  even 
in  this  country!  A  white  man  who  inhabits 
the  pastures  between  the  Meta  uid  the  Apnre, 
denounced  me  recently  in  the  Aadiencia  of  Ca- 
raccas,  as  concealing  a  treasure  I  had  discovered 
jointly  with  the  missionary  of  Carichana  amid 
the  tombs  of  the  Indians.  It  is  asserted,  that 
the  Jesuits  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  were  apprised 
beforehand  of  the  destruction  of  their  company; 
and  that,  in  order  to  save  the  riches  tbey  pos- 
sessed in  money  and  precious  vases,  they  sent 
them  either  by  the  Rio  Meta,  or  the  Vicbada, 
to  the  Oroonoko,with  orders  to  have  them. bid- 
den in  the  islets  amid  the  raudales.  These  are 
the  treasures,  which  I  am  supposed  to  have 
appropriated  unknown  to  my  superiors.  The 
Audienda  of  Caraccas  brought  a  complunt. 
before  the  governor  of  Guayana,  and  we  were 
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ordered  to  appear  in  person.  We  took  a  useless 
journey  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues ;  and 
although  we  declared,  that  we  had  found  in  the 
caverns  only  human  bones,  and  dried  bats  and 
polecats,  commissioners  were  gravely  nominated 
to  come  hither,  and  inspect  on  the  spot  what 
remains  of  the  treasures  of  the  Jesuits.  We 
shall  wait  a  long  time  for  these  commissioners. 
When  they  have  gone  up  the  Oroonoko  as  far 
as  San  Boija,  the  fear  of  the  moschettoes  will 
prevent  them  from  going  farther.  The  cloud  of 
flies  (mUfe  de  moscas),  which  envelops  us  in  the 
raudals,  is  a  good  defence.** 

The  account  given  by  the  missionary  was 
entirely  conformable  to  what  we  afterward  learn- 
ed at  Angostura  from  the  mouth  of  the  gover- 
nor. Fortuitous  circumstances  had  given  rise 
to  the  strongest  suspicions.  In  the  caverns, 
where  the  mummies  and  skeletons  of  the  na- 
tion of  the  Atures  are  found,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  cataracts,  and  in  the  most  inaccessible 
islets,  the  Indians  long  ago  discovered  boxes 
bound  with  iron,  containing  various  European 
tools,  remnants  of  clothes,  rosaries,  and  glass 
trinkets.  These  objects  are  thought  to  have 
belonged  to  Portugueze  traders  of  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro and  Grand  Para,  who,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jesuits  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroono- 
ko, went  up  to  Atures  by  portages  and  the  inte- 
rior communications  of  rivers,  in  order  to  traffic 
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with  the  natives.  It  is  supposed,  that  these 
Portugueze  sank  beneath  the  epidemic  maladies 
so  common  in  the  raudales,  add  that  their  trunks 
became  the  property  of  the  Indians,  the  wealth- 
iest of  whom  are  accustomed  to  canse  them- 
selves to  be  buried  with  all  tbey  possessed  most 
valuable  during  their  lives.  From  these  very 
uncertun  traditions  the  tale  of  a  hidden  trea- 
sure has  been  fahticated.  As  in  the  Andes  of 
Quito  every  ruined  building,  without  excepting 
the  foundations  of  the  pyramids  erected  by  the 
French  academicians  for  the  measurement  of  the 
meridian,  is  regarded  as  Jngapilca*,  that  is,  the 
work  of  the  Inca ;  so  at  Oroonoko  every  hidden 
treasure  can  belong  only  to  an  order,  which,  no 
doubt,  governed  the  missions  better  than  the 
capuchins  and  the  monks  of  the  Observance,  bnt 
of  which  the  riches  and  success  in  the  civiliza- 
ticm  of  the  Indians  have  been  much  exaggerated. 
When  the  Jesuits  of  Santa  Fe  were  arrested,  those 
heaps  of  piastres,  those  emeralds  of  Muzo,  those 
bars  of  gold  of  Choco,  which  the  enemies  of  the 
companysupposed  they  possessed,  were  not  found 
in  their  dwellings.  Still  it  was  wrong  to  con- 
clude from  this,  that  the  treasures  did  not  the 
less  exist;  but  that,  entrusted  to  fiuthful  Indians, 
they  had  been  hidden  amid  the  cataracts  of  the 
Oroonoko,  to  be  recovered  at  some  future  day, 

*  PUca  (properly  io  Quichua  pirca),  wall  of  the  Inca. 
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when  the  company  should  be  reestablished.  I 
can  cite  a  respectable  testimony,  which  proves 
incontestibly,  that  the  viceroy  of  New  Grenada 
had  not  warned  the  Jesuits  of  Santa  Fe  of  the 
danger^  with  which  they  were  menaced.  Don 
Vicente  Orosco,  officer  of  engineers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  King  of  Spain^  related  to  me,  that 
being  arrived  at  Angostura,  jointly  with  Don 
Manuel  Centurion*",  to  arrest  the  Missionaries 
of  Carichana,  he  met  an  Indian  boat,  that  was 
^oing  down  to  the  Rio  Meta.  The  boat  b^ing 
manned  with  Indians,  who  could  speak  none  of 
the  tongues  of  the  country,  gave  rise  to  su^pi- 
cions.  After  useless  researches,  a  bottle  was  at 
length  discovered,  containing  a  letter,  in  which 
the  superiors  of  the  company,  residing  at  Santa 
Fe,  informed  the  missionaries  of  the  Oroonoko 
of  the  persecutions,  to  which  the  Jesuits  were 
exposed  in  New  Grenada.  This  letter  recom- 
mended no  measure  of  precaution ;  it  was  short, 
without  ambiguity,  and  respectful  toward  the 
government,  whose  orders  were  executed  with 
useless  and  unreasonable  severity. 

Eight  Indians  of  Atures  had  conducted  our 
boat  through  the  raudals ;  and  seemed  well 
satisfied  with  the  slight  retribution  we  gave 
them  -f.  They  gain  little  by  this  employment ; 
and  in  order  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  poverty 

*  The  same  who  was  governor  of  Guyana  till  1777. 
t  Scarcely  a  franc  and  a  half  for  each  man. 
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and  want  of  commerce  in  the  miBsioos  of  the 
OroonokOj  I  shall  observe,  that  during  three 
years,  with  the  exception  of  the  boats  sent  an- 
nually to  Angostura  by  the  commander  of  San 
Carlos  du  Rio  Negro,  to  fetch  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers,  the  missionary  had  seen  but  five  canoes 
of  the  Upper  Orooooko  pass  the  cataract,  which 
were  bonnd  for  the  harvest  of  turtles*  eggS|  and 
eight  boats  laden  with  merchandize. 

April  the  17tb.  After  three  hours'  march,  we 
reached  onr  boat  about  eleven  in  the  morning. 
Father  Zea  caused  to  be  embarked,  with  our 
instruments,  the  small  store  of  provision,  that  he 
had  been  able  to  procure  for  the  voyage,  which 
he  was  going  to  continue  with  us ;  they  consisted 
of  a  few  bunches  of  plantains,  some  cassava,  and 
fowls.  At  the  emharcadero  we  immediately 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Cataniapo  *,  a  small 
river,  the  banks  of  which,  at  three  days*  journey 
distance,  are  inhabited  by  the  Macoes,  or  Ka- 
roas,  who  belong  to  the  great  family  of  the  Sali- 
va nations.  We  have  had  occasion  aboT^  to 
praise  their  mildness,  and  their  disposition  for 
agricultural  labours -f'. 

Beside  the  Piaroas  of  Cataniapo,  who  pierce 
their  ears  in  order  to  place  in  them  the  teeth  of 
caimans  and  pecaris,  three  other  tribes  of  Ma- 

*  Catenkpu,  or  Catiniapo. 
t  See  p.  Ifi,  of  this  volume. 
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coes  are  known ;  one^  on  the  Ventuari^  above 
the  Rio  M ariata* ;  the  second,  on  the  Padamo^ 
north  of  the  mountains  of  Maraguaca ;  and  the 
third,  near  the  Guahariboes,  toward  the  sources 
of  the  Oroonoko,  above  the  Rio  Gehette*  This 
last  tribe  bears  the  name  of  Maco-Macoes.  I 
collected  the  following  words  from  a  young 
Maco  of  the  banks  of  the  Cataniapo,  whom  we 
met  near  the  emharcadero,  and  who  wore  in 
his  ears,  instead  of  a  tusk  of  the  pecari,  a  large 
wooden  cylinder^f-.  I  shall  here  transcribe  the 
words,  because  they  are  not  found  among  the 
materials,  which  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Vater, 
the  learned  author  of  Mithridates. 

IHantain,  ParurUy  (in  Tamanac  also,  paruruj. 

Cassava,  Elente,  (in  Maco,  cahigj. 

Maize,  Niame. 

The  Sun,  Jama^  (in  Saliva,  mumeseque  cocco). 

The  Moon,  Jama,  (in  Saliva,  vexioj. " 

Water,  Ahia,  (in  Saliva,  cagua). 

One,  Nianti. 

Two,  Tcgus. 

Three,  Percotahuja. 

Four,  Inumtegroa. 

^  The  Piaroas  or  Piraoos  of  the  Ventuari  were  Tisited  by 
&ther  Fomeri^  a  Jesuit. 

^  This  custom  is  observed  among  the  Cabres,  the  Maypu« 
res,  and  the  Pevas  of  the  Amazon.  These  last^  described  by 
Mr.  de  la  Condamine^  stretch  their  ears  by  weights  of  a  con- 
siderable siae. 
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The  young  man  could  not  reckon  as  for  as  five, 
which  certainly  is  no  proof,  that  the  word  five 
does  not  exist  in  the  Maco  tongue.  I  know  not 
whether  this  tongue  be  a  dialect  of  the  Saliva,  as 
is  pretty  generally  asserted ;  for  the  idioms,  that 
are  derived  from  one  another,  sometimes  fur- 
nish words  ntterly  different  for  the  most  fM>m- 
mon  and  most  important  things*.  But  in  dis- 
cussions on  mother-tongues  and  derivatiTe  lim- 
guages,  it  is  not  the  sounds,  the  roots  only,  that 
are  decisive  ;  but  rather  the  interior  structure, 
and  the  grammaticalforms.  IntheAmericanid-  - 
ioms,  which  are  notwithstanding  rich,  the  Moon 
is  commonly  enough  called  the  Sun  of  nighty  or 
even  the  Sun  of  sleep;  but  the  Moon  and  Sun 
very  rarely  bear  the  same  name,  as  among  the 
Macoes.  I  know  only  a  few  examples  in  the 
most  northeriy  part  of  America,  among  the 
Woccons,  the  Chippeways,  the  Muskogulges, 
and  the  Mohawks'}-.  Our  missionary  asserted, 
that  Jama,  in  Maco,  indicated  at  the  same  time 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  great  orbs  of  night 
and  day;  while  many  other  American  tongues, 
for  instance  the  Tamanack,  and  the  Caribbee, 

*  The  great  tam'-lj  of  the  Esthonioii  (or  Tschoude)  laa- 
gnages,aDd  of  the  Sa[aoje<le  languages,  nffonls  numeroua  ex- 
amples of  these  diflferences. 

t  Nipia-kisathwa  inthe  Shaw&oese  (the  idiom  of  Canada), 
from  n^i,  to  sleep,  and  kitatAtBa,  the  Snii. 
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have  distinct  words  to  denote  God,  the  Moon^ 
and  the  Sam  We  shall  soon  see  how  much  the 
missionaries  of  the  Oroonoko  are  afraid  of  em- 
ploying, in  their  translations  of  the  prayers  of 
the  church,  the  native  words,  which  denote  the 
Divinity,  the  Creator  f.-^manewe^,  the  Great  Spi- 
rit who  animates  all  nature.  They  choose  rather 
to  Indianhe  the  Spanish  word  DioSy  converting 
it,  according  to  the  differences  of  pronunciation, 
and  the  genius  of  the  tongues,  into  Diosi,  Tiosu, 
or  Piosum 

Again  embarked  on  the  Oroonoko,  we  found 
the  river  free  from  shoals ;  and  after  a  few  hours 
passed  the  raucia/ of  Garcita,  the  rapids  of  which 
are  easy  ta  go  up,  when  the  waters  are  high.  A 
small  chain  of  mountains  is  seen  to  the  east> 
that  of  Cumadaminari,  which  consists  of  gneiss, 
and  not  of  stratified  granite.  We  were  struck 
with  a  succession  of  great  holes,  which  are  per- 
ceived at  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  Oroonoko,  and  which 
iK)twithstanding  appear  to  be  the  effects  of  the 
erosion  of  the  waters.  We  shall  see  hereafter, 
that  this  phenomenon  occurs  again  nearly  at 
the  same  height,  both  in  the  rocks  that  border 
the  cataracts  of  Maypures,  and  fifty  leagues  to 
the  east,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Jao.  We 
slept  in  the  open  air,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  below  the  island  of  Tomo.  The  night  was 
beautiful  and  serene,  but  the  stratum  of  mos- 
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chettoes  was  so  thick  near  the  ground,  that  I 
could  not  succeed  in  levelling  the  artificial  hori- 
zon ;  consequently,  I  lost  the  opportunity  of 
observing  the  stars.  Had  I  been  furnished  with 
an  hurixon  of  mercury  on  this  voyage,  it  would 
have  been  of  great  use  to  me. 

April  the  18th.  We  set  out  at  three  in  the 
morning,  in  order  to  be  more  sure  of  arriving 
before  the  close  of  day  at  the  cataract  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Randal  des  Guahibos.  We 
stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tomo.  The 
Indians  went  on  shore,  to  prepare  their  food, 
and  take  some  repose.  When  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  raudal,  it  was  near  five  in  the  after- 
noon. It  weis  extremely  difficult  to  ^o  up  the 
current  and  struggle  against  a  mass  of  water, 
which  is  precipitated  from  a  bank  of  gneiss  seve- 
ral feet  high.  An  Indian  threw  himself  into  the 
water,  to  reach  by  swimming  the  rock,  that 
divides  the  cataract  into  two  parts.  A  rope 
was  &stened  to  the  point  of  this  rock,  and  when 
the  canoe  was  hauled  near  enough,  our  instni- 
ments,  our  dry  plants,  and  the  little  provision 
we  had  collected  at  Atures,  were  landed  in  the 
Taudal\i%€\.f.  We  remarked  with  surprise,  that 
the  natural  dam,  over  which  the  river  is  preci- 
pitated, furnishes  a  dry  space  of  considerable 
extent ;  where  we  stopped  to  see  the  boat  go 
up. 

The  rock  of  gneiss  exhibits  circular  holes,  the 
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hrgest  of  which  are  four  feet  deep^  and  eighteen 
inches  wide.  These  funnels  contain  quartz, 
pebbles,  and  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  friction 
of  masses  rolled  along,  and  subjected  to  the  im« 
pulse  of  the  waters.  Our  situation^  in  the  midst 
of  the  cataract,  was  singular  enough,  though 
without  presenting  the  smallest  danger.  The 
missionary,  who  accompanied  us,  had  his  fever 
fit  on  him.  In  order  to  quench  the  thirst  by 
which  he  was  tormented,  the  idea  suggested 
itself  to  us  of  preparing  a  refreshing  beverage  for 
him  in  one  of  the  excavations  of  the  rock.  We 
had  taken,  in  at  Atures  a  mapire^  filled  with 
sugar,  limes,  and  those  grenadiUas,  or  fruits  of 
the  passion-flower,  called  parchas  by  the  Spa- 
niards. As  we  were  absolutely  destitute  of  large 
vessels,  to  contain  and  mix  liquids,  we  poured, 
by  means  of  a  tutuma  (fruit  of  crescentia  cujetey 
calabasb),  the  water  of  the  river  into  one  of  the 
holes  of  the  rock.  To  this  we  added  sugar,  and 
the  joice  of  acid  fruits.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
bad  an  excellent  beverage,  which  was  almost  a 
refinement  of  luxury  in  that  wild  spot ;  but  the 
sensation  of  our  wants  rendered  us  every  day 
more  industrious. 

Having  quenched  our  thirst,  we  felt  a  great 
<lesire  to  bathe.  On  examining  attentively  the 
wirrow  and  rocky  dike,  on  which  we  were  sta- 

*  Indian  basket 
VOL.  V.  K 
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tioned,  we  perceived,  that  in  it's  upper  part  it 
formed  Bmall  nooks,  where  the  water  was  still 
and  limpid.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  bathing 
tranquilly  amid  the  noise  of  the  cataract,  and  the 
cries  of  our  Indians.  I  enter  into  these  minute 
detMls,  because,  while  they  famish  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  our  mimner  of  travelling,  they  remind 
those  who  wish  to  undertake  distant  journeys, 
that  in  every  situation  of  life  some  enjoyments 
may  be  obtmned. 

After  an  hour  of  expectation,  we  at  length  saw 
the  boat  arrive  above  the  raudal.  We  re-em- 
barked our  instruments  and  provision,  and  has- 
tened to  quit  the  rock  of  Guahibos.  llieTe 
began  a  navigation,  which  was  not  exempt  from 
danger.  The  river  is  eight  hundred  toisM  broa^ 
and  must  be  crossed  obliquely,  above  the  caita- 
ract,  at  the  point  where  the  waters,  led  by  the 
slope  of  their  bed,  rush  with  extreme  vi<dence 
toward  the  dam,  from  which  they  are  precipi- 
tated. We  were  surprised  by  a  storm,  accoot- 
panied  happily  by  no  wind,  but  the  rain  mi  in 
torrents.  After  ro^ng  for  twenty  minutes^  tiw 
pilot  declared,  that,  far  from  gaining  upon  the 
current,  we  again  approached  theraudal*  These 
moments  of  uncertainty  appeared  to  us  vuy 
long ;  the  Indians  spoke  only  in  whispers,  u 
they  do  always  when  they  think  their  sitnation  . 
perilous.    They  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  we 
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arrived  at  nightfall,  without  any  accident,  in  the 
port  of  Mayptires. 

Storms  trithin  the  tropics  afe  as  short  as  vio- 
lent. The  lightning  had  fallen  twice  tiear  our 
boat,  and  had  no  doubt  struck  the  surface  Of  the 
water.  I  mention  this  phenomenon,  because 
it  is  pretty  generally  biilieved  in  those  coun- 
tries, that  thfe  clouds,  the  surfocfe  of  which  is 
charged  \dth  electricity,  are  at  so  great  a 
height,  that  the  lightning  reaches  the  ground 
more  rarely  thhn  in  Europe.  Thb  night  was 
extremely  dark,  and  a  journey  of  two  hours  re- 
mained, before  \tre  Could  reach  the  village  of 
Maypares.  We  were  wet  to  the  skin.  In  pro- 
poftion  B8  the  rain  ceased,  th^  zancudoes  re-ap- 
peated,  with  that  voracity  which  the  tipulary 
insects  alisirayS  display  immediately  afterastorm. 
My  fellow-travellers  were  uncertain,  whether 
we  ought  to  take  oiir  station  in  the  port,  or 
proceed  on  our  way  on  foot,  in  spite  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  tt'ather  Zea,  who  is  the  mis- 
sioniiry  of  the  two  raudals,  was  determined  to 
reach  his  home.  He  had  caused  the  construe- 
tion  of  a  latge  house  of  two  stories,  to  be  begun 
by  the  Indians  of  the  mission.  ^^  Vou  will  there 
find,**  said  he  with  simplicity,  "  the  same  con- 
Tfenienclss  as  iil  the  open  air;  1  have  not  a 
bench,  nor  a  table,  but  you  will  not  suffer  so 
much  from  the  flies,  which  are  less  troublesome 
in  the  mission,  than  on  the  banks  of  the  river." 

k2 
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We  followed  the  counsel  of  the  misaionaty. 
He  caused  torches  of  copal  to  be  lighted,  uf 
which  we  have  spoken  above.  They  are  tubes 
made  of  bark  of  trees  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  filled  with  this  resin.  We  walked  at  first 
on  beds  of  rock,  that  were  bare  and  slippery, 
and  then  entered  a  thick  grove  of  palm  trees. 
We  were  twice  obliged  to  pass  a  stream  on 
trunks  of  trees  hewn  down.  The  torches  had 
already  gone  out.  Being  formed  on  a  strange 
principle  the  ligneous  wick  surrounding  the 
resin,  these  torches  yield  more  smoke  than  light, 
and  are  easily  extinguished.  Our  fellow-traveller, 
Don  Nicolas  Soto,  lost  his  balance  in  crossing 
the  marsh  on  a  round  trunk.  We  were  at  first 
very  uneasy  on  his  account,  not  knowing  from 
what  height  h6  had  fallen ;  but  happily  the  gully 
was  not  deep,  and  he  received  no  hurt.  The 
Indian  pilot,  who  expressed  himself  with  some 
facility  in  the  Spanish,  did  not  foil  to  talk  to  us 
of  snakes,  water-serpents,  and  tigers,  by  which 
we  might  be  attacked.  Such  conversations  are 
matters  of  course,  when  yon  travel  at  night  with 
the  natives.  By  intimidating  the  European  tra- 
veller, the  Indians  believe,  that  they  shall  render 
themselves  more  necessary,  and  gain  the  coni- 
dence  of  the  stranger.  The  rudest  inhabitant 
of  the  missions  understands  the  deceptions, 
which  every  where  arise  from  the  relations 
between  men  of  unequal  fortune  and  civiliza- 
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tk>n.  Under  the  absolute  and  sometimes  vexa-. 
tious  government  of  the  monks,  he  seeks  to 
meliorate  his  condition  by  those  little  artifices, 
which  are  the  weapons  of  childhood,  and  of  all 
physical  and  intellectual  weakness. 

Having  arrived  during  the  night  at  San  Jose 
ie  MajfpvreSj  we  were  forcibly  struck  by  the, 
aspect'  and  solitude  of  the  place ;  the  Indians 
were  plunged  in  profound  sleep,  and  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  cries  of  nocturnal  birds,  and 
tbe  distant  sound  of  the  cataract.  In  the  calm 
of  the  night,  amid  the  deep  repose  of  nature, 
the  monotonous  sound  of  a  fall  of  water  has 
something  in  it  sad  and  solemn.  We  remained . 
three  days  at  Maypures,  a  small  village  founded 
by  Don  Jose  Solano  at  the  time  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  boundaries,  the  situation  of  which  is 
more  picturesque,  it  might  be  said  still  more 
admirable,  than  that  of  Atures. 

Hie  raudal  of  Maypures,  called  by  the  In- 
dians Quittuna,  is  formed,  as  all  cataracts  are, 
by  tbe  resistance  which  the  river  finds  in  ifs 
way  across  a  ridge  of  rocks,  or  a  chain  of 
mountains.  The  nature  of  this  scene  may  be  , 
studied  by  examining  the  plan,  which  I  sketched 
on  the  spot^  to  show  tbe  Governor-General  of 
Caraccas  the  possibility  of  avoiding  the  raudal, 
and  of  facilitating  the  navigation,  by  digging  a 
canal  between  two  tributary  streams  of  the 
Oroonoko,  in  a  valley  that  appears  to  have  been 
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heretofore  the  bed  of  the  river*,  'the  loftj 
mountains  ofCunavami  and  Call tamioi,  between 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Cataniapo  and  Ventn- 
ari,  stretch  toward  the  west  in  a  ohfdn  of  gra- 
nitic hills.  Prom  this  chain  flow  three  smaJI 
rivers,  which  embrace  in  some  sort  the  cataract 
of  Maypures.  There  are,  on  the  eastern  bank, 
the  Sanariapo,  and  on  the  western,  the  Cameji 
and  the  Toparo.  Opposite  the  village  of  May- 
pures, the  mountains  fkll  back  in  an  arch,  and 
like  a  rocky  coast^  form  a  gulf  open  to  the  sontb- 
east.  The  irruption  of  the  river  is  efected  be-' 
tweeA  the  mouths  of  the  Toparo  and  the  Sana- 
riapo, at  the  western  extremity  of  this  majestic 
amphitheatre. 

The  Oroonoko  now  rolls  it's  waters  at  the  foot 
of  the  eastern  ohun  of  the  mountains.  It  has 
abandoned  the  ground  to  the  west,  where,  in  a 
deep  valley,  the  ancient  shore  is  easily  recog- 
nized. A  savannah,  scarcely  raised  thirty  feet 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  waters,  extends  from 
this  desiccated  valley  as  Ihr  as  the  cataracts. 
There  the  small  church  of  Maypures  has  been 
constructed  with  trunks  of  palm-trees,  and  is 
surrounded  by  seven  or  eight  huts,  l^e  dried 
valley,  which  runs  in  a  straight  line  fWtm  sonth 
to  north,  from  Cameji  to  Toparo,  is  filled  witb 

*  See  the  plan  or  th«  raudaJ,  in  my  itinerary  chart  of  tbe 
Oroonoko  (Geographical  Atlas,  pi.  16), 
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granitic  and  solitary  mounds^  all  resembling 
those^  which  are  found  in  the  shape  of  islands 
and  shoals  in  the  present  bed  of  the  river.    I 
was  struck  with  this  analogy  of  form^  on  com  • 
paring  the  rocks  Keri  and  Oco,  situate  in  the 
deserted  bed  of  the  river,  west  of  Maypures, 
with  the  islets  of  Ouivitari  and  Caminitamini, 
which  rise  like  old  castles  amid  the  cataracts  to 
the  east  of  the  mission.    The  geological  aspect 
of  these  scenes^  the  insulary  form  of  the  ele- 
vations farthest  from  the  present  shore  of  the ' 
Oroonoko,  the  cavities  which  the  waves  appear 
to  have  hollowed  in  the  rock  Oco,  and  which 
are  precisely  of  the  same  level  (125  or  30  toises 
high)  as  the  excavations  perceived  opposite  to 
them  in  the  isle  of  Ouivitari;  these  united 
appearances  prove,  that  the  whole  of  this  bay; 
now  dry,  was  formerly  covered  by  the  waters. 
Those  waters  probably  formed  a  lake,  the  north- 
em  dike  preventing  their  running  out :  but,' 
vhen  this  dike  was  broken  down,  the  savannah, 
that  surrounds  the  mission,  appeared  at  first  like 
a  very  low  island,  bounded  by  two  arms  of  the 
same  river.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  the  Oroo- 
noko  continued  for  some  time  to  fill  the  ravin, 
which  we  shall  call  the  valley  of  Keri,  because 
it  contains  the  rock  of  this  name ;  and  that  the 
waters  retired  wholly  toward  the  eastern  chain, 
leaving  dry  the  western  arm  of  the  river,  only 
as  they  gradually  diminished.    Coloured  stripes. 
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Vhich  no  donbt  owe  tbeir'  black  tint  to  die 
oxyds  of  iron  and  manganese,  seem  to  prove  the 
justness  of  tbis  ponjectnre.  They  are  fomd  on 
all  the  stones,  for  from  the  mission,  tmd  indicate 
the  aocieot  abode  of  the  waters.  In  going  up 
the  river,  the  merchandize  is  discharged  at  the 
confluence  of  the  lUo  Toparo  and  the  Oroonoko. 
The  boats  are  entrusted  to  the  natives,  who  have ' 
so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  raudat,  that  they 
have  a  partlcaLar  name  for  every  step.  Tliey 
conduct  the  boats  as  far  as  the  month  of  the 
Cameji,  where  the  danger  is  considered  as  past. 

Tbe  following  is  the  state  of  the  cataract  of 
Quittuna  or  Maypures,  at  the  two  periods  when 
I  examined  it,  in  going  down  and  up  the  river. 
It  is  formed,  like  that  of  Mapara  or  Atures,  by 
an  archipelago  of  islands,  which  to  the  length 
of  three  thousand  toises  fill  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  by  rocky  dikes,  which  join  the  islands 
together.  The  most  famous  of  these  dikes,  or^ 
natural  dams,  are  Purimarimi,  Manimi,  and  the 
Leap  of  the  Sardhm*.  I  name  them  in  tbe 
order,  in  which  I  saw  them  in  succession  fi^m- 
south  to  north.  The  last  of  these  three  stages 
is  near  nine  feet  high,  and  forms  by  it's  breadth 
a  magnificent  cascade.  I  must  here  repeat 
however,  that  tbe  turbulent  shock  of  the  preci- 
pitated and  broken  waters  does  not  so  much 
depend  on  the  absolute  height  of  each  step> 

•  SaUo  de  la  Sardina. 
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each  transverse  dike,  as  upon  the  multitude  of 
counter-currents,  the  grouping  of  the  islands 
and  shoals,  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  raudalitos 
or  partial  cascades,  and  the  contraction  of  the 
channels,  which  often  do  not  leave  the  naviga- 
tion a  free  passage  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  cataract  of  Maypures 
is  mach  more  dangerous  than  the  western ;  and 
therefore  the  Indian  pilots  prefer  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  to  conduct  the  boats  down  or  up. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  season  of  low  waters,  this 
bank  remains  partly  dry,  and  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  process  o( portage*;  that  is,  the  boats 
are  obliged  to  be  dragged  on  cylinders,  or  round 
bgs.     We  have  already  observed  above^  that 
at  the  season  of  high  waters  in  the  Oroonoko, 
but  then  only,  the  raudal  of  Maypures  is  easier 
to  pass  than  the  raudal  of  Atures. 

To  take  in  at  one  view  the  grand  character 
of  these  stupendous  scenes,  the  spectator  must 
be  stationed  on  the  little  mountain  of  Manimi, 
a  granitic  ridge,  that  rises  from  the  savannah^ 
Qorth  of  the  church  of  the  mission,  and  is  itself 
only  a  continuation  of  the  steps,  of  which  the 
raudalito  of  Manimi  is  composed.  We.  often 
visited  this  mountain,  for  we  were  never  weary  of 
the  view  of  this  astonishing  spectacle,  concealed 
in  one  of  the  most  remote  comers  of  the  Earth. 

*  Arastrar  la  Piragua, 
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Amved  at  the  Bummit  of  the  rock,  the  eye  sud- 
denly takes  in  a  sheet  of  foam,  extending  a  whole 
mile.  Enormous  masses  of  stone,  black  as  iron, 
issue  from  it's  hosom.  Some  are  paps  grouped  in 
'  pairs,  like  basaltic  hills ;  others  resemble  towers, 
strong  castles,  and  ruined  buildings.  Their 
gloomy  tint  contrasts  with  the  silvery  splendour 
of  the  foam.  Every  rock,  erei^  islet  is  corered 
with  vigorous  trees,  eollected  in  clusters.  At  the 
foot  eftfaose  paps,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,B  thick 
vapour  is  suspended  over  the  river,  and  tbrongh 
this  whitish  fog  the  tops  of  the  lofty  palm-trees 
shoot  up.  What  name  shall  we  give  to  these 
majestic  plants  ?  I  suppose  them  to  be  the  tnu^ 
giai,  a  new  species  of  the  genus  oreodoxa,  the 
trunk  of  which  is  more  than  eighty  feet  high. 
The  leafy  plume  of  this  palm-tree  had  a  brilUaot 
lustre,  and  rises  almost  straight  toward  the  sky. 
At  every  hour  of  the  day  the  sheet  of  foam 
displays  different  aspects.  Sometimes  the  hilly 
islands  and  the  palm-trees  project  their  broad 
shadows,  sometimes  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
are  refracted  in  the  humid  cloud,  that  shrouds 
the  cataract.  Coloured  arcs  are  formed,  and 
vanish  and  appear  again  alternately;  light  sport 
of  the  air,  their  images  wave  above  the  plain. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  landscape  dis- 
covered from  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  Mammi, 
which  no  traveller  has  yet  described.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  repeat,  that  neither  ti  me,  nor  the  view 
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of  the  Cordilleras,  nor  any  abode  in  the  tempe- . 
rate  vallies  of  Mexico,  have  effaced  from  my  mind 
the  powerful  impression  of  the  aspect  of  the 
cataracts.    When  I  read  a  description  of  those 
places  in  India,  that  are  embellished  by  running 
waters  and  a  vigorous  vegetation,  my  imagina- 
tion retraces  a  sea  of  foam  and  palm-trees,  the 
tops  of  which  rise  above  a  stratum  of  vapour. 
The  majestic  scenes  of  nature,  like  the  sublime 
works  of  poetry  and  the  arts,  leave  remem- 
brances that  are  incessantly  awakening,  and 
tbrongii  the  whole  of  life  mingle  with  all  our 
feelings  of  what  is  grand  and  beautiful. 

The  calm  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  tumul- 
tuous movement  of  the  waters,  produce  a  con- 
trast peculiar  to  this  zone.  Here  no  breath  of 
wind  ever  agitates  the  foliage,  no  cloud  veils  the 
splendour  of  the  azure  vault  of  Heaven ;  a  great 
mass  of  light  is  diffused  in  the  air,  or  the  earth 
strewn  with  plants  with  glossy  leaves,  and  on 
the  bed  of  the  river,  which  extends  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  This  appearance  surprises  the 
traveller  bom  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  idea 
of  wild  scenery,  of  a  torrent  rushing  from  rock 
to  rock,  is  linked  in  his  imagination  with  that 
of  a  climate,  where  the  noise  of  the  tempest  is 
mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  cataracts ;  and 
where  in  a  gloomy  and  misty  day,  sweeping 
clouds  seem  to  descend  into  the  valley,  and  rest 
upon  the  tops  of  the  pines.    The  landscape  of 
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the  tropics  ifi  the  low  regioDB  of  the  continents 
has  a  peculiar  pbysit^omy,  something  of  great- 
ness and  repose,  which  it  preserves  eren  where 
one  of  the  elements  is  struggling  with  lavincible 
obstacles.  Near  the  equator,  hurricanes  and 
tempests  iHslong  to  islands  only,  to  deserts  des- 
titute of  plants,  and  to  those  spots,  where  parts 
of  the  atmosphere  repose  upon  sur&ces,  from 

.  which  the  radiation  of  heat  is  very  different. 

-  The  mountain  of  Manimi  forms  the  eastern 
limit  of  a  plain,  which  furnishes  for  the  history 
of  vegetation,  that  is,  for  ifs  progressive  develop- 
ment in  bare  and  desert  places,  the  same  pheno- 
mena, which  we  have  described  above  in  speak- 
ing of  the  raudal  of  Atures.  During  the  rainy 
season,  the  waters  heap  vegetable  earth  upon 
the  granitic  rock,  the  bare  shelves  of  which 
extend  horizontally.  These  islands  of  mould, 
decorated  with  the  most  beautiful  *  and  most 

*  The  vc^tation  of  Maypures  is  cbaracterized  by  the 
Following  plants,  most  of  which  have  already  been  published 
by  Messra.  Boopland  and  Eunth,  in  the  Nova  Gen.  et  Spec. 
Plantarvm.  Jacaranda  obtunfolia,  ancif frocarpui  tiuijipitreiuu, 
nona  xyluopioide*,  euphorbia  tenelia,  peperomia  maypMrieiuu, 
poth.o>iangiulatui,sxailaxmaypuTeiuii,op\iaaiKaaapofy»laeliutt, 
poa  nuiypurieittu,  eryocaulon  vmbellatum,  paidium  phfUiroidet 
(the  fruit  of  which  ia  employed  by  the  Indians  for  refreshing 
lemonades),  Oenothera  mat/purietuit,  passiflora  auricutata, 
Bolanum  platypkytlum,  oxistolochia  nummularijblia,  melastonu 
inaectirera.  The  pine-apples,  which  grow  in  the  sftvaanahB 
near  Aturea,  have  an  exquisite  flavour. 
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odoriferous  plants^  resemble  the  blocks  of  granite 
covered  i^th  flowers,  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Alps   call  gardens  or  courtilsy  and  which 
pierce  the  glaciers  of  Savoy.     In  the  midst  of 
the  cataracts^  on  shelves  difficult  of  access,  the 
vanilla  vegetates.   MrBonpland  gathered  there 
very  aromatic  pods  of  an  extraordinary  length. 
In  a  place  where  we  bad  bathed  the  day  before, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Manimi,  the  Indians 
killed  a  serpent  seven  feet  and  half  long,  which 
we  were  able  to  examine  at  our  ease.     The  Ma- 
coes  called  it  camudu*.      It's  back  displayed 
upon  a  yellow  ground  transverse  bands,  partly 
blacky  and  partly  inclining  to  a  brown-green : 
under  the  belly  the  bands  were  blue,  and  united 
in  rhomboid  spots.     It  was  a  fine  animal,  not 
venomous,  and  which,  the  natives  say,  attains 
more  than  fifteen  feet  in  length.     I  thought  at, 
first,  that  the  camudu  was  a  boa ;  but  I  saw  with 
surprise^  that  the  scales  beneath  the  tail  were 
divided  into  two  rows.   It  was  therefore  a  viper, 
coluber  ;  perhaps  ^python  of  the  NewContinent: 
I  say'  perhaps,  for  great  naturalists^  appear  to 
admit,  that  all  the  pythons  belong  to  the  an- 
cient, and  all  the  boas  to  the  New  World.    As 
the  boa  of  Pliny :[;  was  a  serpent  of  Africa  and 

*  Comtu/tt,  scutis  ventralibiis  168^  subcaudalibus  dupUd 
scrie  dispositiB  76. 
t  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal,  vol.  ii,  p.  66,  69,  71. 
X  Was  it  the  coluber  elaphis,  or  the  coluber  ^sculapii^  or 
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appear  to  me  at  least  very  problematical*.  Ili* 
god  of  the  Moabites,  Chamos,  or  Camoach-f', 
who  has  so  wearied  the  patience  of  the  learned, 
Apollo  Chomens  cited  by  Strabo  and  by  Arnmi- 
anus  Marcellinus,  Beelpfaegor,  Amun  or  Ha- 
mou,  and  Adonis,  all,  without  doubt,  represent 
the  Sun  in  the  winter  solstice;  but  what. can 
we  conclude  from  a  solitary  and  fortuitous  re- 
semblance of  sounds,  in  languages  that  have 
nothing  besides  in  common? 

The  Maypure  tongue  is  still  spoken  at  Atnrea, 
although  the  mission  is  inhabited  only  by  Gua~ 
biroes  and  Macoes.  At  Maypures  the  Gaareken 
and  Parent  tongues  only,  are  now  spoken.  Froip 
the  Rio  Anaveni,  which  fells  into  the  Oroonoko 
north  of  Atures,  as  for  as  beyond  Jao,  and  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Guaviare  (between  the  fourth 
and  sixth  degrees  of  latitude),  we  every  wher^ 
find  rivers,  the  termination  of  which,  veni'^  re- 
calls to  mind  the  extent  to  which  the  Maypure 
tongue  heretofore  prevuled.  VenU  or  went,  sig- 
nifies water,  or  a  river.  The  words  camoti  and 
Aert,  which  we  have  just  cited,  are  of  the  idiom 


*  Ther«  appeared  in  1806  at  Leipsick  a  book  with  this 
title.  Unl^rtuchuttgai  ueber  (tim  con  Itumhiildl  am  Orinoco  eat- 
decktm  ^iirat  itr  Phtmicuhen  Sprache. 

t  you.  Thtol.  Gent.  Lib.  2,  cap.  7,  p.  174.  Creuxer  Syu- 
boUk  der  aUen  Ftelker,  vol.  3,  p.  248.  De  H'elte,  Uebr.  arck 
1814,  p.  S61. 

i  AoKveni,  Mataveai,  Mariveni,  fcc. 


of  the  Pareni  Indians  *,  whom  I  think  I  have 
heard  from  the  natives,  lived  originally  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mataveni^.  The  Ahh6  Gili  con- 
siders the  Pareni  as  a  simple  dialect  of  the  May- 
pore.  This  question  cannot  be  solved  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  roots  merely.  Being  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Ptoeni, 
I  can  raise  but  feeble  doubts  against  the  opinion 
of  the  Italian  missionary.  The  Pareni  is  perhaps 
a  mixture  of  two  tongues,  that  belong  to  differ- 
ent fiunilies ;  like  the  Maquiritari,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  Maypure  and  the  Caribbee ;  or, 
to -cite  an  example  better  known,  the  modem 
Persian,  which  is  allied  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Sanscrit  and  to  the  Semitic  tongues.  The  fol- 
lowing are  Pareni  words,  which  I  carefully  com- 
pared with  Maypure  words  J. 

^  Or  ParenaSj  who  must  not  be  confounded  either  with  the 
FaraneMts  of  the  Rio  Caura  (^Caulin,  p.  6B)^  or  with  the  Parc- 
cas.  wboie  language  belongs  to  the  great  family  of  the  Ta- 
maoack  tongues.  A  young  Indian  of  Maypures^  who  called 
himself  a  Paragini,  answered  my  questions,  almost  in  the 
same  words  that  Mr.  Bonpland  heard  from  a  Pareni,  and 
which  I  have  given  in  the  text.  I  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  indicate  the  differences  in  the  table,  p.  147. 

t  To  the  south  of  the  Rio  Zama.  We  slept  in  the  open 
air  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mataveni  on  the  28th  of  May,  in 
our  return  ^m  the  Rio  Negro.  .     . 

X  The  words  of  the  Maypure  language  have  been  taken 
from  the  works  of  Gili  and  Hervas.  I  coUected  the  words 
placed  between  two  parentheses  from  a  young  Maco  Indian, 
who  understood  the  Maypure  language. 

VOL.  V.  L 
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PABEHI  TOMaOI- 

iiTFirsi  nwoPK. 

The  Sun 

The  Moon 

Canmi  

Keri   

KR>(KIei>iirig) 
K^api  (CeglliVi) 
Urrop. 

VMOri 

AstBT 

O«ipo 

Aimtinmi 

The  devil  ...     . 

Witcr 

Otiaii{it) 

Bire 

Can   

UgkUAne 

Ttiehc«a  

Brno    

Ouipo 

Nwd^»» 

Notwrin 

Nipiiriki 

Tbenoae   . 

Noiivi    

ThfltoDgue    

Notak    

Vtam 
Nnnkioi 

Thecbe^ 

Nnn.«. 

Tfaeneek 

Ifmo.    ... 

WOMU 

Theann 

Knnnn 

NUBOB 

Ifvari 

Tbebock 

NotoU    

Tbo  thioh 

Nocaio  

The  nipple.  

KociDi 

Nocizi 

*  I  am  ignorant  of  what  ima  signifies  in  thii  compomd 
word.  Ena  means  in  Haypnre  the  sky  and  thunder.  Ima 
■ignifies  mother, 

t  The  ayllableB  no  and  «»,  joined  to  the  wofdi  that  deng- 
rate  parts  of  the  body,  might  have  been  ntppresied ;  they 
answer  to  the  poeacisive  ptonoan  ny. 
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The 


The  calf  of  the  Iq^  Nocavaa 


A  crocodile  

J*  mw    •••     *•*••■< 
Ifaiy^ 

Plantain 

Cacao  

Tobacco  

Mimosa  inga. . .  . 
Cecropiapeltata.. 
Myrtiupimeiita. . 

Agaric  

1   


Nociziriani. 


2 
3 

4 
5 

10 


Cazuiti   

Cimcui 

Caiia  ... 

Parataoa  (Teot)*  ... 

Cacavuat 

Jema  

(Caraba)   

(JocoTi) 

(Pamake) 

(Cajuli)     

Puziana  (Pagiana) ... 
Sioapa  (Achinafe)  ... 
Meteuba  (MeteufieifBL) 

Puriaiia  Taclivi   

Puriaaa  vacavi  uacha- 

nite 

Puriassima  vacavi  ... 


MAYPtJRB  TONOUB. 


•••     ■•.••• 


Amana 
rmaki 
Jomuki 
Arata 


Jenui 


Papeta  (Popetas) 
Avaauaie(Avanome) 
Apekiva  (Pejiveji) 
(Jalivac) 

(Javiji) 


*  We  may  be  surprised  to  find  the  word  teot,  denote  the 
eminently  nutritive  substance,  that  supplies  the  place  of 
com  (the  gift  of  a  beneficent  divinity),  and  on  which  the  sub- 
sistence of  man  within  the  tropics  depends.  I  shall  mention 
on  this  occasion,  that  the  word  Teo,  or  Teot,  which  in  Azteck, 
signifiea  God  ( Teotl^  properly  Teo,  for  tl  is  only  a  termina* 
tion),  18  found  in  the  language  of  the  Betoi  of  the  Rio  Meta, 
The  name  of  the  Moon,  in  this  languaige  so  remarkable  for  the 


f  Has  this  word  been  introduced  from  a  communication 
with  Europeans  ?  It  is  almost  identical  with  the  Mexican  (Az- 
teck)  word  eacava,     Se^my  Es$ai  PolU.  vol.  ii,  p.  435. 

l2 
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This  comparison  seems  to  prove,  thlit  the  ana- 
logies  obsenred  in  the  roots  of  the  Pareni  and 
the  Maypure  are  not  to  be  neglected ;  they  are 
however  scfirc^y  more  frequent,  than  those  that 
have  been  observed  between  the  Maypure  of  the 
Upper  Oroottoko,  and  the  tongue  of  the  Moxoes, 
which  is  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Marmora*, 
from  IS"  to  30°  of  Sontb latitude.  TheParenis 
have  in  their  pronunciation  the  English  tk,  or 
tsa  of  the  Arabians,  as  1  clearly  heard  la  the 
word  Amethami^  devil,  evil  spirit.  I  shall  not 
notice  again  the  origin  of  the  word  ceonoai. 
Solitary  resemblances  of  sonnds  are  as  littie 
proof  of  communication  between  nations^  as  the 
dissimilitude  of  a  few  roots  furnishes  agfuost 
the  incontestible  affiliation  of  the  Clerman  from 
the  Persian  and  the  Greek.  It  is  remarkable 
however,  that  the  names  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
aresometimes  found  to  be  identical  in  languages, 
thegrammatical  construction  of  which  is  entirely 
different;  I  shall   cite  as  examples  the  Gua- 

complicationa  of  it's  gmnmatical  atructare,  ia  Teo^n.  Tbt 
name  of  the  Sun  ii  Twtiimiim,  The  particle  ro  deaigBateta 
woman,  unuaoi  a  man.  Among  the  Betoi,  the  Mijpnrei, 
and  BO  many  other  nations  of  both  contiaents,  the  Moon  is 
beliered  to  be  the  wife  of  the  Sun.  But  what  is  this  root 
Teo  ?  It  appears  to  me  very  doubtful,  that  Teo-ro  chonid 
Bigni^  God-vioman,  for  Memel»  is  the  name  of  the  All-power- 
fiit  Being  in  Betm. 

*  fater,  in  the  MUhrideUi,  vol.  iii,  Abth.  ii,  p.  GIB. 
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rany  and  the  Oinagua  ^,  two  languages  of 
nations  formerly  very  powerful.  It  may  be 
conceived^  that,  with  the  worship  of  the  stars 
and  of  the  powers  of  nature^  the  words  which 
have  a  relation  to  these  objects  might  pass  from 
one  idiom  to  another.  I  showed  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Southern  Cross  to  a  Pareni  Indian, 
who  covered  the  lantern  while  I  was  taking  the 
circommeridian  heights  of  the  stars;  and  he 
called  it  Bahumehi,  a  name  which  the  caribe 
fishy  or  serra-salmey  equally  bears  in  Pareni. 
He  was  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  belt  of 
Orion ;  but  a  Poignavi^  Indian,  who  knew  the 
constellations  better,  assured  me,  that  in  his 
tongue  the  belt  of  Orion  bore  the  name  of  Fue^ 
hot;  he  called  the  Moon  Zenquerot.  These  two 
words  have  very  singular  features  for  words  of 
American  origin.  As  the  names  of  the  constella- 
tions may  have  been  transmitted  to  immense  dis- 
tances from  one  nation  to  another,  these  Poignavi 


*  Sun  and  Mooo,  in  Guarany,  QuaTosi  and  Jan;  in 
Omagua^  Huaraui  and  Jaae,  I  shall  give  farther  on  these 
same  words  in  the  principal  languages  of  the  two  worlds. 
(See  note  A^  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book.) 

+  At  the  Oroonoko  the  Puinaves,  or  Poignaves,  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Guaypunavei  (Uipunavi).  The  latter^  on 
account  of  their  language^  are  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Maypure  and  Cabres  nations  -,  yet  water  is  called  in 
Poignave,  as  well  as  in  Maypure^  ouenu 
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words  have  fixed  the  aUenti<m  of  tlie  learned, 
who  bave  endeavoured  to  i«cogoize  the  Phceni- 
cian  and  Moabite  tongues  in  the  word  camoti 
of  the  Fareni.  Fuebot  and  Zenguerot  seem  to 
remind  us  of  the  Phoenician  words  mot  (latum), 
ardod  (robur),  epkot,  &c.  But  what  can  we 
conclude  from  simple  terminations,  which  are 
most  frequently  foreign  to  the  root  ?  In  He- 
brew, the  feminine  plurals  terminate  also  in  of  A. 
I  noted  entire  phrases  in  Poignari ;  but  the 
young  man,  whom  I  interrogated,  spoke  so 
quick,  that  I  could  not  seize  the  division  of 
the  words,  and  should  have  written  them  as 
Aristophanes  writes  Persian  *. 

In  reflecting  on  the  names  of  the  missions 
founded  by  Spanish  monks,  we  may  be  led  into 
error  with  respect  to  the  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation employed  at  the  period  of  their  founds^ 
tion.  The  Jesuits  led  the  Maypure  Indiana  to 
Encaramada  and  Atures,  when  they  construct- 
ed these  two  villages ;  but  the  mission  of  May- 
pures  itself  was  not  founded  by  an  assemblage 
of  the  Indians  of  the  same  name.  This  missiou 
consisted  originally  of  Guipunabis,  who  came 

*  See  the  speech  of  ArtabaDes,  ic  Acham,  Act  \,  Ktae  3. 
I  cite  this  passage,  because,  like  the  Poenulus  of  PUattut,  it 
reminds  us  iu  what  manner  travellers  hare  at  all  times  disfi- 
gured  the  languages  of  ihe  nations  they  have  visited,  and  the 
sounds  of  which  they  iancied  they  coulJ  express  by  the  Iet> 
ters  of  their  own  alphabet. 
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from  the  banks  of  tbe  Inirida^  and  appear  from 
the  analogy  of  their  languages^  to  belong  to  the 
same  braneh  of  the  nations  of  the  Upper  Oroo- 
noko  as  the  Maypures^  the  Cabres,  the  Avani^ 
and  perhaps  the  Pareni.  The  mission,  near  the 
raudal  of  Maypures,  was  very  considerable  in 
the  time  of  the  Jesuits;  as  it  reckoned  six 
hundred  inhabitants,  among  whom  were  several 
families  of  whites.  Under  the  government  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Observance,  the  population 
was  reduced  to  less  than  sixty.  It  must  be 
observed,  that  in  this  part  of  South  America 
cultivation  has  been  diminishing  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, while  beyond  the  forests,  in  the  provinces 
near  the  sea,  we  find  villages  that  contain  from 
two  to  three  thousand  Indians.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Maypures  are  a  mild  temperate  people, 
and  distinguished  by  great  cleanliness.  The 
savages  of  the  Oroonoko  for  the  most  part  have 
not  that  inordinate  fondness  for  strong  liquors, 
which  prevails  in  North  America.  It  is  true, 
that  the  Otomacks,  the  Jaruroes,  the  Achaguas, 
and  the  Caribs,  are  often  intoxicated  by  the 
immoderate  use  of  chiza^  and  many  other  fer- 
mented liquors,  which  they  know  how  to  pre- 
pare with  cassava,  maize,  and  the  saccharine 
fruits  of  the  palm-trees;  but  travellers  have 
as  usual  generalized  what  belongi)  only  to  the 
manners  of  some  tribes.  We  were  frequently 
unable  to  prevail  upon  the  Guahiboes  or  tbe 
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Maco-Piaroas>  to  take  a  drop  of  brandy^  while 
they  were  labouring  for  ns,  and  seemed  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue.  It  will  require  a  longer 
residence  of  Europeans  in  those  countries,  to 
spread  there  the  vices,  that  are  already  com- 
mon among  the  Indians  on  the  coast.  In  the 
huts  of  the  natives  of  Maypures  we  found  an 
appearance  of  order  and  neatness,  rarely  met 
with  in  the  houses  of  the  missionaries. 

These  natives  cultivate  plantains,  and  cassava, 
but  no  maize.  Seventy  or  eighty  pounds  w^ht 
of  cassava  in  thin  cakes,  which  are  the  bread  of 
the  country,  cost  six  reals  of  plate,  or  nearly 
four  iranks.  Like  the  greater  part  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  Oroonoko,  the  inhabitants  of  May- 
pures have  beverages  which  may  be  called 
nourishing  i  one  of  these,  much  celebrated  in 
that  country,  is  furnished  by  a  palm-tree,  that 
grows  wild  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mission  on  the 
banks  of  the  Auvana.  This  tree  is  the  «e/e*; 
I  estimated  the  number  of  flowers  on  one  race- 
mus  at  forty-fou  r  thousand ;  and  that  of  the  fruit* 
of  which  the  greater  part  fall  without  ripening, 
at  eight  thousand.  The  fruit  is  a  small  fleshy 
drupe.  It  is  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in 
boiling  water,  in  order  that  the  kernel  lay  be 
separated  ftom  the  parenchymatous  part  of  the 
sarcncarp,  which    has   a   sweet   taste,  and  is 

*  See  Nota  Genera  et  Species  Planlamm,  torn.  1,  p.  914. 
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pounded  and  brayed  in  a  large  vessel  filled  with 
water.  The  infusion,  which  is  prepared  cold, 
yields  a  yellowish  liquor,  which  tastes  like  milk 
of  almonds.  Sometimes  papehn  or  unrefined 
sugar  is  added.  The  missionary  told  us,  that 
the  natives  become  visibly  fatter  during  the 
two  or  three  months  in  which  they  drink  this 
seje  liquor,  into  which  they  dip  their  cakes  of 
cassava.  The  piaches,  or  Indian  jugglers,  go 
into  the  forests,  and  sound  the  botuto  (the  sacred 
trumpet)  under  the  seje  palm-trees,  ^'  to  force 
the  tree,"  they  say,  "  to  yield  an  ample  produce 
the  following  year.*'  The  people  pay  for  this 
operation,  as  the  Monguls,  the  Moors,  and 
the  nations  still  nearer  to  us,  pay  the  chamansj 
the  marabatiSy  and  other  classes  of  priests,  to 
drive  away  by  mystic  words,  or  by  prayers,  the 
white  ants  and  the  locusts,  or  to  procure  a  ces- 
sation of  continued  rain,  and  invert  the  order  of 
the  seasons. 

Tengo  en  mi  pueblo  la  fahrlca  de  loza^,  said 
father  Zea,  when  conducting  us  to  an  Indian 
family,  who  were  occupied  in  baking  by  a  fire  of 
brushwood,  in  the  open  air,  large  earthen  vessels, 
two  feet  and  a  half  high.  This  branch  of  ma- 
nufacture is  peculiar  to  the  various  tribes  of  the 
great  family  of  the  Maypures,  and  it  appears 
they  have  followed  it  from  time  immemorial. 


«    CC 


I  have  a  manufactory  of  pottery  in  my  viUage.** 
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In  ereiy  pai-t  of  the  forests^  for  from  any  buman 
habitation,  on  digging  the  earth  fragments  of 
pottery  and  deUl  are  found.  The  taste  for  this 
kind  of  fabrication  seems  to  have  been  common 
heretofore  to  the  natives  of  both  Americas.  To 
the  north  of  Mexico,  <ni  the  banks  of  the'  Bio 
Gik,  among  the  ruins  of  an  Azteck  city* ;  in  the 
United  States,  near  the  f  umu/i  of  the  Miamis-f- ; 
in  Florida,  and  in  every  place  where  any  traces 
of  ancient  civizilation  are  found ;  the  soil  covers 
fragments  of  painted  pottery ;  and  the  extreme 
resemblance  of  the  ornaments  they  display  is 
striking.  Savage  nations,  and  those  civilized 
people:^,  who  are  condemned  by  their  political 
and  religious  institutions  always  to  imitate 
themselves,  strive  as  if  by  instinct,  to  perpetuate 
the  same  forms,  to  preserve  a  peculiar  type  or 
style,  and  to  follow  the  methods  and  processes 
which  were  employed  by  their  ancestors.  In 
North  America,  fragments  of  deUt  have  been 
discovered  in  places  where  lines  of  fortificaUon 

*  Casus  graodes.  (Political  Essay  on  New  Spain,  vol.  If 
p.  2WJ.) 

+  Drake,  in  his  interesting  work,  "  View  of  Cincinimt!," 
1816,  p.  200,  300,  and  218. 

X  The  Hindoos,  the  Tibetians,  the  Chinese,  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  Aztedu,  the  Peruvians,  with  whom  the 
tendency  toward  civilization  in  a  body  prevented  the  free 
development  of  the  racultiea  of  individuals.  (See  my  Re- 
searches on  the  American  Monuments,  Introduction,  toL 
:dU,  p.  11  oTtha  present  work.) 
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are  founds  and  the  walls  of  towns  constructed 
by  an  unknown  nation,  now  entirely  extinct. 
The  paintings  on  these  fragments  have  a  great 
similitude  to  those,  which  are  executed  in  our 
days  on  earthen  ware  by  the  natives  of  Louisi^ 
ana  and  Florida.  Thus  too  the  Indians  of  May- 
pures  often  painted  befoi-e  our  eyes  the  same 
ornaments,  as  we  had  observed  in  the  cavern 
of  Ataruipe,  on  the  vases  containing   human 
bones*    They  are  real  grecquesy  meandrites,  and 
figures  of  crocodiles,  of  monkeys,  and  of  a  large 
quadruped,  which  I  could  not  recognize,  though 
it  has  always  the  same  squat  form.    I  might 
remind  the  reader  on  this  occasion  of  a  head 
with  the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  which  I  discovered 
in  an  ancient  Mexican  painting  in  the  Museum 
at  Veletri*  ;  and  might  hazard  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  great  quadruped  painted  on  the  vases 
of  Maypures  belongs  to  another  country,  and 
that  the  type  had  been  brought  thither  in  the 
great  migration  of  the  American  nations  from 
the  north-west  to  the  south  and   south  east ; 
but  where  can  we  stop  amid  such  vague  and 
uncertain  conjectures  ?  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  Indians  of  the  Oroonoko  meant 
to  figure  a  tapir  ^,  and  that  the  deformed  repre- 

*  See  vol.  xiii^  p.  211. 

« 

\  Dania  in  the  Spanish  Colonies^  where  the  name  of  toptr 
ts  totally  unknown  ;  in  the  Tamanac^  uariari;  in  Maypure, 
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sentation  of  a  native  animal  is  become  by  de- 
grees one  of  the  types  that  has  been  preserved. 
Imperfection  and  chance  often  produce  forms, 
the  origin  of  which  we  gravely  discnss,  because 
we  tMlieve  they  have  arisen  from  a  combtnation 
of  ideas,  and  a  studied  imitation. 

What  the  Maypures  execute  with  the  greatest 
skill  are  grecques,  in  straight  lines  varioasly 
combined,  similar  to  those  that  we  find  on  the 
vases  of  Magna  Grecia,  on  the  Mexican  edifices 
at  Mitia,  and  in  the  works  of  so  many  nations* 
who,  without  communication  with  each  other, 
find  alike  a  sensible  pleasure  in  the  symmetric 
repetition  of  the  same  forms.  Arabesques, 
meanders,  and  grecques  please  our  eyes,  be- 
cause the  elements,  of  which  their  series  is 
composed,  follow  in  rhythmic  order.  The  eye 
finds  in  this  order,  in  the  ;»mo<fica/reft/m  of  the 
same  forms,  what  the  ear  distinguishes  in  the 
cadenced  succession  of  sounds  and  concords. 
Can  we  then  admit  a  doubt,  that  the  feeling  of 
rhythm  manifests  itself  in  man  at  the  first  dawn 
of  civilization,  and  in  the  rudest  essays  of  poe- 
try and  song? 

The  natives  of  Maypures,  among  whom  the 
women  principally  fabricate  pottery,  purify  the 

iiema;  in  Mbnja  (ibe  language  of  Cboco),  aptitieatuigigiM- 
ga  ;  in  Moxo  (the  tongue  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Ma- 
more),  tamo ;  in  Chiquito,  oqiulopaquU ;  in  Goanuiy,  nioreU. 
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clay  by  repeated  wdiBhings,  form  it  into  cylinders, 
and  mould  the  largest  vases  with  their  hands. 
The  American  Indian  is  unacquainted  with  the 
potter's  wheel,  which  was  familiar  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  east  in  the  remotest  antiquity.  We 
cannot  be  surprised,  that  the  missionaries  have 
not  introduced  this  simple  and  useful  machine 
among  the  natives  of  the  Oroonoko,  when  we 
recollect,  that  three  centuries  have  not  suflSced 
to  make  it  known  among  the  Indiansof  the  Penin- 
sula of  Affaya  opposite  the  port  of  Cumana  *. 
The  colours  used  by  the  M aypures  are  the  oxyds 
of  iron  and  manganese,  and  particularly  the 
yellow  and  red  ochres,  that  are  found  in  the 
hollows  of  sandstone.  Sometimes  the  feculse 
of  the  bignonia  chica  -f  are  employed,  after  the 
pottery  has  been  exposed  to  a  feeble  fire.  This 
painting  is  covered  with  a  varnish  of  algarabo, 
which  is  the  transparent  resin  of  the  hymenaea 
courbaril.  The  large  vessels  in  which  the  chiza 
is  preserved  are  called  ciamacu ;  the  smallest 
bear  the  name  of  mucra,  from  which  word  the 
Spaniards  of  the  coast  have  framed  murcura. 
Not  only  the  Maypures,  but  also  the  Guaypuna- 
bis,  the  Caribbees,  the  Otomacks,  and  even  the 
Guamoes,  are  known  at  the  Oroonoko  for  the 
fabrication  of  painted  pottery,  which  extended 

•  See  vol.  ii,  p  286. 
+  See  vol.  iv,  p.  518. 
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formerly  tovard  the  banks  of  the  Amazoa 
Orellana  woa  s^iick  with  the  punted  orna- 
ments 00  the  ware  of  the  Omi^pui,  who  in 
his  time  were  a  numerous  and  commercial 
nation. 

Before  we  quit  these  traces  of  in&nt  indnstry 
among  nations,  which  we  indistinctly  compre- 
hend under  the  denomination  of  savages,  I  shall 
add  one  remark,  which  may  throw  some  light 
on  t^  history  of  American  civilization.  In  the 
United  States,  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
particularly  between  the  Ohio  and  the  great 
lakes  of  Canada,  on  dig^ng  the  eartb,  fragments 
of  painted  pottery,  mingled  with  brass  tools, 
are  pretty  constantly  found.  This  mixture  may 
well  surprise  us  in  a  country,  where  the  natives 
at  the  first  anival  of  the  Europeaas  were  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  metals.  In  the  forests  of 
South  America,  which  extend  from  the  equator 
as  for  as  the  parallel  of  eight  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  from  the  fo«t  of  the  Andes  to  the  At- 
lantic, Uiis  painted  pottery  is  discovered  in  the 
most  desert  places ;  but  it  is  found  accompanied 
by  hatchets  of  jade  and  other  hard  stones  only, 
skilfully  perforated.  No  metallic  tools  or  orna- 
ments have  ever  been  discovered  in  digging  the 
earth,  though  in  the  mountains  on  the  shore  *, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  art  of 

*  See  rol,  iii,  p.  62&. 
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melting  gold  and  copper,  and  of  mixing  tbe 
latter  metal  with  tin  to  make  cutting  instru- 
ments*^ was  known.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
contrast  between  the  temperate  and  the  torrid 
zone?  The  incas  of  Peru  had  pushed  their 
conquests  and  their  religious  wars  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Napo  and  the  Amazon,  where 
their  language  extended  over  a  small  space  of 
land ;  but  the  civilization  of  the  Peruvians,  the 
inhabitants  of  Quito,  and  the  Muyscas  of  New 
Grenada,  never  appears  to  have  had  any  sensible 
influence  on  the  moral  state  of  the  nations  of 
Guyana.  It  must  be  observed  farther,  that  in 
North  America,  between  the  Ohio,  Miami,  and 
the  Lakes,  an  unknown  people,  whom  system- 
atic authors  would  make  the  descendants  of  the 
Toltecks  and  Aztecks,  constructed  walls  of  earthy 
and  sometimes  of  stone  without  mortar -f*,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand feet  long.  These  problematical  circum- 
vallations  sometimes  enclosed  a  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  ground.  In  the  plains  of  the  Oroo- 
noko,  as  in  those  of  Marietta,  the  Miami,  and 
the  Ohio,  the  centre  of  an  ancient  civilization 
is  found  in  the  west  on  the  back  of  the  moun- 

*  New  Spain^  vol.  ii,  p.  485. 
t  Of  siliceous  limestone,  at  Pique,  on  the  Great  Miami ; 
of  sandstone  at  Creek  Point,  ten  leagues  from  Chillakothe, 
wbeTe  ^e  wall  is  fifteen  hundred  toises  long.     Drake^ 
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tains ;  bat  the  Ortxmoko,  and  the  countries 
lying  betireen  this  great  river  and  the  Aniazon^ 
appear  never  to  have  been  inhabited  by  nations, 
whose  constructions  have  resisted  the  injuries  of 
time.  Though  symbolical  figures  are  found  en- 
graven on  the  hardest  rocks,  yet  to  the  south  of 
eight  degrees  of  latitude,  no  tumulas,  no  circum- 
vallation,  no  dyke  of  eaith,  similar  to  those  that 
exist  farther  north  in  the  plains  of  Varinas  and 
Canagua*,  have  been  found.  Such  is  the  con- 
trast that  may  be  observed  between  the  eastern 
parts  of  both  Americas,  those  which  extend  from 
the  table-land  of  Cundinamarca,-f>  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Cayenne  towaM  the  Atlantic,  and  those 
which  stretch  from  the  Andes  of  New  Spain 
toward  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Nadons 
advanced  in  civilization,  of  whom  we  discover 
traces  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Teguyoand  in  the 
Casas  grandes  of  the  Rio  Gila,  might  have  sent 
some  tribes  eastward  into  the  open  countries  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio,  where  the  climate 
differs  little  from  that  of  New  Mexico ;  but  in 
South  America,  where  the  great  flux  of  nations 
has  continued  from  north  to  sooth,  those  who 
bad  long  enjoyed  the  mild  temperature  of  the 

•  See  vol.  iv,  p.  314, 

+  This  is  the  nneient  name  of  the  empire  of  the  Zaques, 
founded  by  Bochica,  or  Idacanzas,  the  high  jiriest  of  Iraci, 
inNew  Grcnnda. 
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back  of  the  Equinoctial  Cordilleras  no  doubt 
dreaded  a  descent  into  burning  plains  bristled 
with  forests,  and  inundated  by  the  periodical 
swellings  of  rivers.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  bow 
much  the  force  of  vegetation,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  climate,  within  the  torrid  zone^ 
embarrassed  the  natives  in  regard  to  migration 
in  numerous  bodies,  prevented  settlements  re- 
quiring an  extensive  space,  and  perpetuated  the 
misery  and  barbarism  of  solitary  hordes. 

The  feeble  civilization  introduced  in  our  days 

by  the  Spanish  monks  pursues  a  retrograde 

course.     Father  Gili  relates,  that,  at  the  time 

of  the  expedition  to  the  boundaries,  agriculture 

began  to  make  some  progress  on  the  banks  of 

the  Oroonoko ;  and  that  cattle,  especially  goats, 

had  multiplied  considerably  at  Maypures.   We 

found  none,  either  in  the  mission,  or  in  any 

other  village  of  the  Oroonoko ;  the  goats  had 

been  devoured  by  the  tigers.    The  black  and 

white  breed  of  pigs  only,  the  latter  of  which  are 

called  French  pigs,  puercos  franceses,  because 

theyare  believed  to  have  come  from  the  Caribbee 

islands,  have  resisted  the  pursuit  of  wild  beasts. 

We  saw  with  much  pleasure  guacamayas,  or 

tame  macaws,  round  the  huts  of  the  Indians, 

and  flying  to  the  fields  like  our  pigeons.    This 

bird  is  the  largest  and  most  majestic  species  of 

parrot  with  naked  cheeks,  that  we  found  in  our 

travels.     It   is   called   in  Maratibitan,  cahuei. 

VOL.  V,  M 


Including  the  tail>  it  is  two  feet  three  inches 
long.  We  had  obserred  it  also  on  the  banks 
of  the  Atabapo,  the  Temi,  and  the  Bio  Negro. 
The  flesh  of  the  cahuei,  which  is  frequently 
eaten,  is  black,  and  sometimes  tongb.  These 
macaws,  Ihe  plumage  of  which  glows  with  the 
most  vivid  tints  of  purple,  blue,  and  yellow,  are 
a  great  ornament  to  the  Indifm  form-yards; 
they  do  not  yield  in  beauty  to  the  peacock,  the 
golden  pheasant,  the  pauxis  *,  or  the  alectors. 
Hie  practice  of  reaiing  parrots,  birds  of  a  fomily 
so  different  from  the  gallinaceous  tribes,  bad 
already  struck  Columbus -f-.  When  be  dis- 
covered America,  he  saw  macaws,  or  large 
parrots,  which  served  as  food  to  the  natiyes  of 
the  Caribbee  islands  instead  of  fowls. 

A  majestic  tree  more  than  sixty  feet  high, 
which  the  planters  call  Jrutta  de  burro,  grows 
round  the  little  village  of  Maypures.     It  is  a 

*  Tbe  word  pnuxi  dou  not  denote  a  ipectes  in  the 
SpBoiBfa  colooiea,  but  the  two  Bubgeoera  cru  and  oumx  tf 
Vi.  Cuvicr.  (A  distinction  is  nude  between  pauxi  de  piedra, 
crax  puuxi,  and  paiui  de  coptit,  crax  alector),  The  two 
other  subgenera  of  the  alector  are  called  at  the  Oroonoko 
pmat  de  monte  (penelope)  and  guaeharacaa  (ortalida). 

t  Gryn.,  Orb.  iVoc.  p.  68.  The  Spaniards  fonnd  also  in 
Coriona,  (on  the  coast  of  Coro),  in  the  farm-yards  of  the 
Indiana,  atueres  anaia  (ib.  p.  83).  Were  these  the  Mus- 
CDvy  ducks  (antu  ntachata),  known  in  the  farm-yards  of 
Fnnce  by  the  equally  imprt^t  names  ofBarbaty  and  TVnt- 
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new  species  of  the  unona*,  which  has  the  state* 
liness  <tf  the  nvaria  zeylanica  of  Aublet^^  and 
which  I  formerly  called  uvaria  febrifiiga.  It*8 
branches  are  straight^  and  rise  in  a  pyramid, 
nearly  like  the  poplar  of  the  Mississipi,  Msely 
called  the  Lombardy  poplar.  The  tree  is  cele* 
brated  on  account  of  the  use  made  of  it*8  aro* 
matic  fruit,  the  infusion  of  which  is  a  powerful 
febrifuge.  The  poor  missionaries  of  the  Oroo* 
noko,  who  are  afflicted  with  tertian  fevers  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  year,  seldom  travel  with- 

itk  ducki,  and  which  we  found  wild  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ifagdalena? 

*  Mr.  Duaal,  to  whom  we  communicated  our  plants  of 
the  annonaceous  fiimily^  has  described  it  by  the  name  of  unona 
xjlopioides.  (Monogr.  Anon.»  p.  117>  tah,  21^  DecandoUe^ 
Kegn.  vegti.f  voL  \,  p.  408.)  See  also  vol.  iii,  of  the  present 
wofk,  p.  31«  note. 

t  This  species  of  the  Plor,  Guy.,  vol.  3^  iah,  243«  often  er- 
loaeoiialy  quoted  as  the  waria  zeylanica,  is  the  unona  aroma* 
tica,  Don.  (unona  concolor,  Willd.),  the  aromatic  firuit  of 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  malaguette,  or  Ethiopian 
pepper  {Dundl,  Anon.,  p.  40  and  112.)     We  must  not  con- 
fbond  the  uvaria  zeylanica  of  Aublet^  which  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  the  coast  of  Africa^  and  which  now  grows  wild  In 
French  Guyana,  the  unona  narum  (uvaria  zeylanica>   La- 
nark)^ and  th«  uvaria  zeylanica  of  Linneus.     The  last  two 
species  are  only  shrubs.     I  am  stuprlsed  that  Gili  speaks 
of  the  arhol  del  burro  of  the  Encaramada  (the  arara  of  the 
Tamtoacks)  only  as  of  timber  for  building.     Saggio,  vol.  1^ 

p.m. 

m2 
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out  a  little  bag  filled  with  frutias  de  hurro. 
I  have  already  observed  elsewhere,  that  between 
the  tropies  the  use  of  aromatics,  for  instance 
very  strong  coffee,  the  croton  cascarilla,  or  the 
pericarps  of  our  unona  xylopioides,  is  generally 
preferred  to  that  of  the  astringent  bark  of  cin- 
chona, or  of  bonplandia  trifoliata,  which  is  the 
Angostura  bark.  The  people  of  America  have 
the  most  inveterate  prejudices  against  the  em- 
ployment of  the  different  kinds  of  cinchona; 
and  in  the  very  countries  where  this  valuable 
remedy  grows,  they  try  to  cut  off"  the  fever  by 
infusions  of  scoparia  dulcis,  and  hot  lemonades 
prepared  with  sugar  and  the  small  wild  lime, 
the  rind  of  which  is  equally  oily  and  aromatic. 

The  weather  was  very  little  favourable  for 
astronomical  observations.  I  obtained  however, 
on  the  20th  of  April,  a  good  series  of  correspond- 
ing altitudes  of  the  sun,  according  to  which  the 
chronometer  gave  70"  37'  33"  for  the  longitude 
of  the  mission  of  Maypures  ;  the  latitude  was 
found  by  a  star  observed  toward  the  north  to  Ik 
5"  13*  57" ;  and  by  a  star  observed  toward  the 
south,  S^IS' 7".  The  errorof  the  most  recent  maps 
is  half  a  degree  of  longitude,  and  half  a  degree 
of  latitude*.  It  would  be  difficult  to  relate  the 
trouble  and  torments,  which  these  nocturnal 
observations  cost  us.    No  where  is  a  denser 

*  See  my  Astronomical  Obaeirations,  vol.  1,  p.  32?  and 
353. 
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cloud  of  moschettoes  to  be  found.   It  formed  as 
it  were  a  particular  stratum  some  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  thickened  as  we  brought  lights  to 
illumine  the  artificial  horizon.   The  inhabitants 
of  Maypures  for  the  most  part  quit  the  village, 
to  sleep  in  the  islets  amid  the  cataracts,  where 
the  number  of  insects  is  less ;  others  make  a  fire 
of  brush-wood  in  their  huts,  and  suspend  their 
hammocks  in  the  middle  of  the  smoke.    The 
centigrade  thermometer  kept  up  in  the  night  to 
27^  or  29^ ;  and  in  the  day  to  30^.    I  found  on 
the  19th  of  April,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  granitic  sand,^  loose    and   coarse   grained, 
60'3^  ;  another  granitic  sand  of  the  same  white 
colour,    but    fine    grained    and  more    dense, 
52*5^ ;  and  the  temperature  of  a  bare  rock  of 
granite  47;ti^.    The  thermometer,  at  the  same 
time,  8  feet  above  the  ground  in  the  shade  was 
29*6^;  in  the  sqn  36*2^.     An  hour  after  sun- 
set, the  coarse  grained  sand  had  the  tempera-  ^ 
ture  of  32^ ;  and  the  granite  rock  Sti'SP  ;  the 
dk  was  then  at  28'5® ;  the  water  of  the  Oroo- 
noko  in  the  raudal,  near  the  surface,  27*6^; 
and  that  of  a  fine  spring  issuing  from  granite, 
behind  the  house  of  the  missionary,  27*8®-f'.  This 
is  perhaps  somewhat  less  than  the  mean  annual 

*  48*2°.  R.  Grasses  of  the  freshest  green  vegetated  in  this 
sand. 

+  22  2°  R. 
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faeat  of  the  atmosphere  at  Maypures.  I  foaod 
the  dip  of  the  niag;netlc  Deedle  at  Maypnree 
31']°  (centesimal  division),  consequently  I'lS" 
less  than  the  dip  at  the  village  of  Atures,  which 
is  2S'  of  latitade  farther  north.  I  do  not  find  in 
mj  registers  the  original  obserration  of  the 
intensity  of  the  magnetic  force ;  it  is  mu«iy 
said,  that  I  had  determined  it  in  the  open  fur, 
near  the  church,  and  that  it  differed  little  from 
that  of  Atnres. 

April  the  21st,  Hanng  spent  two  days  and 
half  in  the  little  village  of  Maypures,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Great  Upper  Cataract,  we  em- 
barked at  two  in  tbe  afternoon  in  the  same 
canoe,  which  the  missionary  of  Carichaua  bad 
parted  with  to  us;  and  which  was  much  damaged 
by  the  shoals  it  had  struck  against,  and  the  care- 
lessness of  the  Indians.  Still  greater  dangers 
awmted  it.  It  was  to  l>e  dragged  over  land, 
across  an  isthmus  of  thirty-six  thousand  feet ; 
from  the  Rio  Tuamini  to  the  Rio  Negro,  to  go 
up  by  the  Cassiquiare  to  the  Oroonoko,  and  to 
repass  tbe  two  raudales.  We  examined  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  canoe  and  judged  it  to 
be  capable  of  sustiuning  this  long  journey. 

When  the  traveller  has  passed  the  Great  Cata- 
racts, he  feels  as  if  he  were  in.  a  new  world ; 
and  had  overstepped  the  barriers,  which  nature 
seems  to  have  raised  between  the  civilized  coun- 
tries of  the  coast,  and  the  savage  and  unknown 
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iDterior.  Toward  the  east,  in  the  blaish  dis* 
tance,  appeai*ed  for  the  last  time  the  high  chaia 
of  the  Cunavami  mountains.  It*s  long,  hori* 
zontai  ridge  reminded  us  of  the  Mesa  of  Bergan- 
tin,  near  Cumana ;  but  it  terminates  by  a  trun- 
cated summit.  The  Peak  of  Calitamini  (the 
name  given  to  this  summit)  glows  at  sunset  as 
with  a  reddish  fire.  This  appearance  is  every 
day  the  same.  No  one  ever  approached  this 
mountain,  the  height  of  which  does  not  exceed 
six  hundred  toises*.  I  believe  this  splendor, 
commonly  reddish  and  sometimes  silvery,  to  be 
a  reflexion  produced  by  large  plates  of  talc,  or 
by  gneiss  passing  into  mica-slate.  The  whole  of 
this  country  contains  granitic  rocks,  on  which 
here  and  there,  in  little  plains,  an  argillaceous 
grit -stone  immediately  reposes,  containing  frag- 
ments of  quartz,  and  of  brown  iron  ore. 

In  going  to  the  embarcadere,  we  caught  on 
the  trunk  of  a  hevea-f'a  new  species  of  tree  frog, 
remarkable  for  it's  beautiful  colours ;  it  had  a 
yellow  belly,  the  back  and  head  of  a  fine  vel- 
vetty  purple,  and  a  very  narrow  stripe  of  white 
from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  hinder  ex- 
tremities. This  frog  was  two  inches  long,  and 
allied  to  the  rana  tinctoriay  the  blood  of  which, 


*  It  18  seen  at  Maypurcs  under  an   apparent  angle  of 
1^27'. 

i  One  of  the  trces^  the  milk  of  wbich^yields  caoutchouc. 
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it  is  asserted,  iDtroduced  into  the  ekin  of  a  par- 
rot,  in  places  wh«v  the  feathers  have  been 
plucked  out,  occasions  the  growth  of  fnzzled 
feathers  of  a  yellow  or  red  colour.  Hie  Indians 
showed  us  on  the  way  what  is  no  doubt  very 
curious  in  that  country,  traces  of  cart  wheels  in 
the  rock.  They  spoke,  as  of  an  unknown  ani- 
mal, of  those  beasts  with  large  horns,  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  expedition  to  the  boundaries, 
drew  the  boats  through  the  valley  of  Keri  from 
the  Rio  Toparo  to  the  Rio  Cameji,  to  avoid  the 
cataracts,  and  spare  the  trouble  of  unloading 
the  merchandize.  I  believe  those  poor  inhabi- 
tants of  Maypures  would  now  be  as  mnch  as- 
tonished at  the  sight  of  an  ox  of  the  Spanish 
breed,  as  the  Romans  were  at  the  sight  of  the 
Lucanian  oxen^  as  they  called  the  elephants  of 
the  army  of  Pyrrhus. 

By  a  running  canal  through  the  valley  of 
Keri,  joining  the  little  rivers  Cameji  and  Topa- 
ro, the  passage  of  boats  through  the  raudales 
might  be  rendered  superfluous.  On  this  simple 
idea  was  founded  the  project,  the  first  sketch  of 
which  I  submitted  to  the  Spanish  government 
by  means  of  the  captain-general  of  Caraccas, 
Mr.  de  Guevara-Vasconzelos.  The  cataract  of 
Maypures  furnishes,  by  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  facilities  which  would  be  sought 
in  vain  at  Aturcs.  The  canal  would  be  two 
thonsand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  of  one  thou- 
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sand  three  hundred  and  sixty  toises  in  length, 
according  to  the  spot  where  it  was  commenced, 
either  near  the  mouths  of  the  two  little  rivei's, 
or  nearer  their  sources.  The  general  slope  of  the 
ground  appears  to  have  an  inclination  of  six  or 
seven  toises,  from  S.S.E.  to  N.N.W.,  and  the 
soil  of  the  valley  of  Keri  is  entirely  flat,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  ridge,  or  ligne  de/aite, 
in  the  parallel  of  the  church  of  Maypures, 
which  separates  the  two  tributary  streams  so 
that  they  take  different  courses.   The  execution 
of  this  project  would  cost  but  little,  the  isth- 
mus consisting  for  the  most  part  of  alluvial 
earth.    The  employment  of  gunpowder  would 
be  altogether  unnecessary.    This  canal,  which 
ought  not  to  exceed  ten  feet  in  breadth,  might 
be  regarded  as  a  navigable  arm  of  the  Onxmo- 
ko.     It  would  not  require  the  construction  of 
sluices,  and  the  boats  going  to  the  Upper  Oroo  • 
noko  would  no  longer  be  damaged,  as  they  now 
are^  by  friction  against  the  rugged  rocks  of  the 
raudal.    They  would  be  tracked  up ;  and  as  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  unload  the  merchan- 
dize^ a  considerable  loss  of  time  would  be  avoid- 
ed.    It  has  been  inquired,  what  would  be  the 
use  of  the  canal  I  have  proposed  ?  The  follow- 
ing is  the  answer  I  gave  to  the  ministry  in  1801, 
at  the  time  of  my  journey  to  Quito.     *^  I  have 
suggested  the  construction  of  the  canal  ofMay- 
pures,  and  of  another  of  which  I  shall  speak 
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hereafter,  on  the  supposition  oaly,  that  the 
government  will  occupy  itself  seriously  with  the 
commerce  and  agricultural  industry  of  the  Up- 
per OrooDoko.  la  the  present  state  of  things, 
in  the  neglect  to  which  you  seem  to  doom  the 
banks  of  that  majeatlc  river,  canals  would  be 
almost  useless." 

We  embarked  at  Puerto  de  Arriba,  and  passed 
the  Raudal  de  Camt^'i  with  some  difficulty. 
This  passage  is  reputed  to  be  dangerous,  when 
the  water  is  very  higb  ;  but  we  found  the  sur- 
face of  the  river  beyond  the  raudal  as  smooth  as 
glass.  We  [rassed  the  night  in  a  rocky  island 
called  Piedra  Raton ;  which  is  three  quarters 
of  a  league  long,  and  displays  that  singular 
aspect  of  rising  vegetation,  those  clusters  of 
shrubs,  scattered  over  a  bare  and  rocky  soil,  of 
which  we  have  often  spoken.  I  obtained  seve< 
ral  observations  of  the  stars  during  the  night, 
and  found  the  latitude  of  this  island  to  be  5**  4' 
31",  and  it's  longitude  70°  37'.  The  river  gave 
the  images  of  the  stars  by  reflexion  ;  although 
we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  Oroonoko,  the 
cloud  of  moschettoes  was  so  thick,  that  1  had 
not  the  patience  to  level  tlie  artificial  horizon. 

April  the  22d.  We  departed  an  hour  and 
ahalf  before  sunrise.  The  morning  was  humid, 
but  delicious;  not  a  breatli  of  wind  was  felt, 
for  south  of  Atures  and  Mnypures  a  perpetual 
calm  prevails.    On  the  bauks  of  the  Rio  Negro 
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and  the  Cassiquiare,  at  the  foot  of  Cerro  Duida, 
and  at  the  mission  of  Santa  Barbara,  we  never 
heard  that  rustling  of  the  leaves,  which  has  a 
peculiar  charm  in  burning  climates.  The  wind- 
ings  of  rivers,  the  shelter  of  mountains^  the 
thickness  of  the  forests^  and  the  almost  con- 
tmual  rains,  at  one  or  two  degrees  of  latitude 
north  of  the  equator,  contribute  no  doubt  to 
this  phenomenon,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  mis^ 
dons  of  the  Oroonoko. 

Id  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  which  is  south 
of  the  equator,  but  at  the  same  distance  from  it, 
a  strong  wind  rises  every  day  two  hours  after 
the  culmination  of  the  sun.  This  wind  blows 
ccmstantly  against  the  stream,  and  is  felt  only 
in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Below  San  Boija  it  is 
an  easterly  wind;  at  Tomependa,  I  found  it 
between  north  and  north-north  east;  it  is  still  the 
same  breeze,  the  wind  of  the  rotation  of  the  globe, 
but  modified  by  slight  local  circumstances.  By 
favor  of  this  general  bi'eeze  you  may  go  up  the 
\mazon  from  the  Grand-Para  as  far  as  Tefe 
ander  sail^  a  length  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues.  In  the  province  of  Jaen  de  Bracamo- 
ros,  at  the  foot  of  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Cordilleras,  this  Atlantic  breeze  rises  sometimes 
to  a  real  tempest.  You  can  scarcely  keep  upon 
your  legs  when  you  approach  the  banks  of  the 
river;  such  are  the  singular  disparities  between 
the  Upper  Oroonoko  and  the  Upper  Maragnon. 
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It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  great  salubrity 
of  the  AmazoD  ie  owing  to  this  constant  breeze. 
In  the  stagnant  fur  of  the  Upper  Orooncdco  the 
chemical  affinities  act  more  powerfully,  and 
more  deleterious  miasmata  are  formed.  The  in- 
salubrity of  the  climate  would  be  the  same  on 
the  woody  banks  of  the  Amazon^  if  this  river, 
running  like  the  Niger  from  west  to  east,  did 
not  follow  in  its  immense  length  the  same  direc- 
tion, which  is  that  of  the  trade-winds.  Tlie 
valley  of  the  Amazon  is  cl(»ed  only  at  It's  wesU 
em  extremity,  where  it  draws  near  the  Cordil- 
leras of  the  Andes.  Toward  the  east,  where 
the  sea  breeze  strikes  tlie  New  Continent,  the 
shore  is  raised  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  Upper  Oroonoko  first  runs 
from  east  to  west  *,  and  then  from  north  to 
south.  Where  it*s  course  is  nearly  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Amazon,  a  very  hilly  country,  the 
group  of  the  mountains  of  Parima  and  of  Dutch 
and  French  Guyana,  separates  it  from  the  At- 
lantic, and  prevents  the  wind  of  rotation  from 
reaching  Esmeralda.  This  wind  begins  to  be 
powerfully  felt  only  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Apure,  where  the  Lower  Oroonoko  runs  from 
west  to  east,  in  a  vast  plain  open  toward  the 
Atlantic,  and  thei-cfore  the  climate  of  this  part 
of  the  river  is  less  noxious  than  that  uf  the  Up- 
per Oroonoko. 

•  Properly  from  E.S.E.,to  W.N.W. 
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In  order  to  add  a  third  point  of  comparison, 
I  shall  mention  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Magda- 
lena,  which  like  the  Amazon  has  one  direction 
only,  but  unfortunately  instead  of  being  that 
of  the  breeze  it  is  from  south  to  north.   Situate 
ia  the  region  of  the  trade- winds^  the  Rio  Mag- 
dalena  has  the  stagnant  air  of  the  Upper  Oroo- 
noko.     From  the  canal  of  Mahates  as  far  as 
Honda,  particularly  south  of  the  town  of  Mom- 
pox,  we  never  felt  the  wind  blow  but  at  the 
approach  of  the  storms  of  night.   When,  on  the 
contrary,  you  proceed   up  the    river   beyond 
Honda,  you  find  the  atmosphere  often  agitated. 
The  strong  winds  that  are  ingulfed  in  the  valley 
of  Neiva  are  noted  for  their  excessive  heat.  We 
may  be  at  first  surprised  to  perceive,  that  the 
calm  ceases  as  we  approach  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, in  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  but  this 
astonishment  ends  when  we  recollect,  that  the 
dry  and  burning  winds  of  the  Llanos  de  Neiva 
are  the  effect  of  descending  currents.     The 
columns  of  cold  air  rush  from  the  top  of  the 
Nevados  of  Quindiu  and  of  Guanacas  into  the 
valley,  driving  before  them  the  lower  strata  of 
the  atmosphere.   Every  where  the  unequal  heat- 
ing of  the  soil,  and  the  proximity  of  mountains 
covered  with  perpetual  snows,  cause  partial 
currents  within  the  tropics,  as  well  as  in  the 
temperate  zone.    The  violent  winds  of  Neiva 
are  not  the  effect  of  a  repercussion  of  the  trade- 
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winds;  they  rise  where  the  breeze  caimot  come; 
and  if  the  monotains  of  the  Upper  Oroixiokor 
the  tops  of  which  are  genenUly  crowned  \nth 
trees,  were  more  elevated,  they  would  produce 
the  same  impetuoas  movements  in  the  atmos- 
phere, as  we  observe  in  the  Cordilleras  of  F&rn. 
of  Abyssinia,  and  of  Thibet.  The  intimate  con- 
nection that  exists  between  the  direction  of 
rivers,  the  height  and  disposition  of  the  adjacent 
monntuns,  the  movements  of  the  aUnoBphere, 
and  the  salabrity  of  the  climate,  is  a  subject, 
well  worthy  attention.  The  study  of  the  sur- 
face and  the  inequalities  of  the  soil  would  in- 
deed be  irksome  and  steril,  were  it  not  con- 
nected with  more  general  considerations. 

At  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  island  of 
I^edra  Raton  we  passed  first,  on  the  east,  the 
mouth  of  the  Bio  Sipapo,  called  Tipapu  *  by 
the  Indians ;  and  then,  on  the  west,  the  mantb 
of  the  lUo  Vichada.  Near  th^  latter  are  some 
rocks  covered  by  the  water,  that  form  a  sraali 
cascade,  or  raudalito.    The  Rio  Sipapo,  which 

*  The  Boutoes  of  ttie  Rio  TJpapu,  it  is  said,  ue  north  ot 
the  parallel  of  Atures,  on  Ue  eaileni  side  of  tfaoae  gnuitie 
mountains,  from  which  the  Rio  Catonkpo  rises.  In  the 
upiwr  |inrt  of  it's  course  it  bears  the  name  of  Uapu  or  Tiiapu. 
One  of  it's  tributary  streams,  the  Amana,  which  Surville  has 
transformed  into  Ahana,  and  Caulin  into  Atnanaveni  (water 
or  river,  vmi,  of  Amaiia),  is  remarkable  for  the  fine  c 
of  Arucuru,  above  the  Raudal  of  Qutamaruono. 
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Father  Gili  went  up  in  17S7,  and  which  he 
says  is  twice  as  broad  as  the  Tiber,  comes  from 
a  considerable  chain  of  mountains,  which  in  it*s 
soathem  part  bears  the  name  of  the  dver,  and 
joins  the  group  of  Calitamini,  and  of  Cunava- 
mi.  Next  to  the  Peak  of  D.uida,  which  rises 
above  the  mission  of  Esmeralda,  the  Cerros  of 
Sipapo  appeared  to  me  the  most  lofty  of  the 
vhole  Cordillera  of  Parima.  They  form  an 
immense  wall  of  rocks,  shooting  up  abruptly 
from  the  plain,  the  craggy  ridge  of  which  runs 
from  S.S.E.  to  N.N.W.  I  believe  these  crags, 
these  indentations,  which  equally  occur,  in  the 
sandstone  of  Mount  Serrat  in  Catalonia,  are 
owing  to  blocks  of  granite  hea|)ed  together. 
The  Cerros  de  Sipapo  *,  wear  a  different  aspect 
every  hour  of  the  day.  At  sunrise  the  thick 
vegetation,  with  which  these  mountains  are 
clothed,  is  tinged  with  that  dark  green  inclining 
to  brown,  which  is  peculiar  to  a  region  where 
trees  with  coriaceous  leaves  prevail.  Broad  and 
strong  shadows  are  projected  on  the  neighbour- 
ing plain,  and  form  a  contrast  with  the  vivid 
light  difiused  over  the  ground,  in  the  air^  and 

*  I  set  these  mountains  at  the  island  Piedro  Raton^  whence 
tbey  bore  S.  45*  £  « at  the  mission  of  Santa  Barbara^  N.  20^ 
W. ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mataveri,  N.  49"^  £.  The  moun- 
tains, which  the  missionary  Gili  designates  by  the  name  of 
Cerroi  de  Jujamari,  form  no  doubt  a  separate  group^  east  or 
north-east  of  the  Cerros  de  Sipapo. 
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on  the  surfoce  of  the  waters.  Bat  toward  noon^ 
when  the  sun  reaches  it's  zenith,  these  stnmif 
shadows  gradually  disappear,  and  the  whole 
group  is  veiltd  by  an  aerial  vapour  of  a  much 
deeper  aznre  than  that  of  the  lower  regions  of 
the  celestial  vault.  These  vapours,  circulating 
around  the  rocky  ridge,  soften  it's  outline,  tem- 
per the  effects  of  the  light,  and  give  the  land- 
scape that  aspect  of  calmness  and  repose,  which 
in  nature,  as  in  the  works  of  Claude  Lorrain 
and  Poussin,  arises  from  the  harmony  of  forms 
and  colours. 

Cruzero,  the  powerful  chief  of  the  Guaypu- 
nabiG,  long  resided  behind  these  mountains  of 
Sipapo,  after  having  quitted  with  his  warlike 
horde  the  plains  between  the  Rio  Inirida  and  the 
Chamochiquini.  The  Indians  told  ns,  that  the 
forests  which  cover  the  Sipapo  abound  in  vehtt- 
co  de  maimure.  This  liana  is  celebrated  among 
the  Indians,  and  serves  for  making  baskets  and 
weaving  mats.  The  forests  of  Sipapo  are  alto- 
gether unknown,  and  there  the  missionaries 
place  the  nation  of  the  Ra^as  *,  who  have  thdr 
mouth  in  the  navel.  An  old  Indian,  whom  we 
met  at  Carichana,  and  who  boasted  of  having 
often  eaten  human  flesh,  had  seen  these  acephali 


*  Aajr*,  on  accouDtuf  (he  pretended  analogy  with  the  flsk 
of  this  name,  the  mouth  of  which  seems  its  if  forced  backp 
ward  below  the  body. 
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^^with  his  own  eyes.""  These  absurd  fables  are 
spread  as  far  as  the  Llanos,  where  you  are  not 
always  permitted  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
Raya  Indians.  In  every  zone  intolerance  ac- 
companies credulity ;  and  it  might  be  said,  that 
the  fictions  of  ancient  geographers  had  passed 
from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other,  did  we  not 
know,  that  the  most  fantastic  productions  of 
the  imagination,  like  the  works  of  nature,  fur- 
nish every  where  a  certain  analogy  of  aspect  and 
of  form. 

We  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Vichada 
or  Visata;,  to  examine  the  plants  of  that  coun- 
try. The  scenery  is  very  singular.  The  forest 
is  thin^  and  an  innumerable  quantity  of  small 
rocks  rise  from  the  plain.  These  foim  massy 
prisms,  ruined  pillars,  and  solitary  towers,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  high.  Some  are  shaded  by 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  others  have  their  sum- 
mits crowned  with  palms.  These  rocks  are  of 
granite  passing  into  gneiss.  If  this  were  not 
tbe  region  of  primitive  formations,  the  traveller 
might  think  himself  transported  amid  the  rocks 
of  Adersbach  in  Bohemia,  or  of  Streitberg  and 
of  Fantaisie  in  Franconiigi,  where  the  sandstones 
and  secondary  limestones  do  not  affect  stranger 
fomis.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Vichada  the 
rocks  of  granite,  and  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able the  soil  itself,  are  covered  with  moss  and 
lichens.     These  latter  resemble  the  cladonia 

VOL,  V.  N 
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pyxidata  and  the  lichen  rangiferi^us,  bo  com- 
mon in  the  north  of  Europe.  We  could  scarcely 
persuade  ourselves,  that  we  were  eievated.  less 
than  one  hundred  toises  above  the  level  of  the 
OceaUj  in  five  degrees  of  latitude,  in  the  centre 
of  thfut  torrid  zone,  which  has  so  long  been 
thought  to  be  destitute  of  cryptogamons  plants. 
The  mean  temperature*  of  this  shady  and  humid 
spot  probably  exceeds  twenty-six  degrees  of  tiie 
centigrade  thermometer.  Reflecting  on  the  small 
quantity  of  rain  which  had  hitherto  lallen,  we 
were  surprised  at  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the 
forests.  This  circumstsmce  chai-acterizes  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Oroouoko ;  on  the  coast  of 
CaraccBs,  and  in  the  Llanos,  the  trees  ia  win- 
ter-f-  are  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  the 
^vund  is  covered  only  with  a  yellow  and 
withered  grass.  Between  the  solitary  rocks 
which  we  have  just  described  arise  some  high 
plants  of  columnar  cactus  {cactus  septemangH- 
taris),  a  very  rare  appearance  south  of  the  cata- 
racts of  Atures  and  Maypures. 

Amid  this  picturesque  scene,  Mr.  Bonpland 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  severalspecimeuB  of 
laurus  cinnamomoides,  a  very  aromatic  species 


*  This  estimatioo  Ib  founded  on  ibe  umperature  of  the 
sources  of  the  Atures. 

t  In  the  seaaoo  called  Bummer  in  South  America,  north  of 
the  equator.     See  vol.  iv,  p,  88. 
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0[  cinnamon,  known  at  the  Oroonc^  by  the 
OMDes  of  varimacu  and  of  ctmeUlia*.  Thii 
v^Qable  prodnctton  is  fonnd  also  in  die  valley 
of  Rio  Caara,  as  well  as  near  the  Eameralds, 
and  east  of  the  Graat  Cataracts;  The  Jesuit 
FranciscD  de  Olmo  appears  to  have  been  the 
Ant  wha  discevefed  the  canelilla,  which  he  did' 
in  the  ooontry  of  the  I^aroas,  near  the  sources 
ot  the  Cataniapo.  The  missionary  Gili,  who 
did  not  advance  so  for  as  the  countty  1  am  now 
describing',  seems  to  confound  thevarimacu  or 
guarimactt,  with  the  myristica-tr  or  nutmeg 
tree  of  America^  These  barks  and  aronjatic 
fruits^  the  cinnamon^  the  nutmeg,  the  myrthua 
pimenta,  and  the  laurus  pucberi,  would  have 
bceoTDe  important  objects  of  trade^  if  £urope, 
at  the  period  of  Uie  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
Ind  not  already  been  accustomed  to  the  spices 
and  annnatics  of  India.  The  cinnamon  of  the 
OroonokO)  and'  that  of  tbe  Andaquies  missions, 

*  Tbe  dimiDutive  of  the  Sponinh  word  caiula,  which  signi- 
Bet,  dnnaiDoniuin  (kinnamotnoti  of  the  Greeks).  This  last 
«dr]  U  smong  the  smalt  number  of  those,  which  puaed  in 
the  noM  remote  uitiquitj'  from  the  FhfBniciaii  (a  Semitic 
bugne)  into  the  western  languages.  (Geiteniiu  Guck.  der 
Bibraueha  Sprache,  1B16,  p.  66.) 

t  We  have  given  a  figure  of  a  nutmeg  tree  of  the  New 
OmtioeDt,  tbe  mp-istica  otoba,  in  the  "  Equinoctial  Plants," 
tol.  ii.  p.  78,  plate  103.  This  plant  differs  from  the  virola 
ttbifcnof  Aublet. 
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the  cultivation  of  which  Mr.  Mutis  introduced 
at  Mariquita*  are  however  less  aromatic  than 
the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  and  would  still  be  so, 
even  if  dried  and  prepared  by  similar  processes. 

Every  hemisphere  produces  plants  of  a  differ- 
ent species ;  and  it  is  not  by  the  diversity  of 
climates  that  we  can  attempt  to  explain,  why 
equinoctial  Africa  has  no  laurineae,  and  the  New 
World  no  heaths ;  why  the  calceolarise  are  found 
only  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  why  the  birds 
of  the  continent  of  India  s;Iow  with  colours  less 
splendid  than  the  birds  of  the  hot  parts  of  Ame- 
rica ;  finally,  why  the  tiger  is  peculiar  to  Ana, 
and  the  omithorhincus  to  New-Holland.  In  the 
vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  causes  of  the  distribution  of  the  species  are 
among  the  number  of  mysteries,  which  natural 
philosophy  cannot  reach.  This  science  is  not 
occupied  in  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of 
beings,  but  of  the  laws  according  to  which  tbey 
are  distributed  on  the  globe.  It  examines  the 
things  that  are,  the  coexistence  of  vegetable 
and  animal  forms  in  each  latitude,  at  di&rent 
heights,  and  at  different  degress  of  temperature; 
it  studies  the  relations  under  which  particuW 
organizations  are  more  vigorously  developed, 
multiplied,  or  modified ;  but  it  approaches  not 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  is  impossible, 

"  A  town  of  New  Grenada,  west  of  Honda. 
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tioce  they  touch  the  origin,  the  first  existence 
of  a  germe  of  life.  We  may  add,  that  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made,  to  explain  the 
distribntion  oi  various  species  on  the  globe  by 
the  sole  influence  of  climate,  date  at  a  period 
trben  physical  geography  was  still  in  it's  infancy; 
when,  recarring  incessantly  to  pretended  con- 
trasts between  the  two  worlds,  it  was  imagined^ 
that  the  whole  of  Afnca  and  of  America  resem- 
bled the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  the  marshes  of 
Cayenne.  At  present,  when  men  judge  of  the 
state  of  things  not  from  one  type  arbitrarily  cho- 
sen, but  from  positive  knowledge,  it  is  ascer- 
tained, that  the  two  continents  in  their  im- 
mense extent  contain  countries  that  are  altoge- 
ther analogous.  There  are  regions  of  America 
as  barren  and  burning  as  the  interior  of  Africa. 
ITie  islands  that  produce  the  spices  of  India  are 
scarcely  remarkable  for  their  dryness ;  and  it  is 
not  on  account  of  the  humidity  of  the  climate, 
»  it  has  been  affirmed  in  recent  works,  that 
the  New  Continent  is  deprived  of  those  fine 
ipecies  of  laurineee  and  myristicee,  which  are 
found  united  in  one  little  comer  of  the  Earth  in 
the  Archipelago  of  India.  For  some  years  past 
the  real  cinnamon  has  been  cultivated  with 
success  in  several  parts  of  the  New  Continent ; 
aad  a  zone  that  produces  the  coumarouna*,  the 

*  The  Tonga  bean^  coiimarouna  odoca  of  Aublet.- 
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vanillu,  the  pucheri^  the  pine-apple,  the  myrttw 
pimenta,  the  balsam  of  tolu,  tiie  myrezylon  pe- 
mTianam,  the  crotons,  the  citnwmas,  the  pe- 
joa*,  the  mdenao  of  the  l^lla  of  GaraccaB'f*,  the 
yuereme^,  the  pancratium,  and  so  mai^  majestic 
liliaceous  plants,  canuot  be  coosidered  aa  deati- 
tate  of  aromatics.  Besides,  a  dry  air  bifon  the 
development -of  the  aromatic,  or  exetting  pro- 
perties, only  in  oertun  species  oi  plants.  The 
most  cruel  poisons  are  produced  in  the  mcnt 
humid  zone  of  America ;  and  it  is  .precisely 
under  the  influence  of  the  long  rains  of  the 
tropics,  that  the  Americfui  pimento,  cf^Micum 
baccatum^,  the  fruit  of  which  is  often  as  caustic 
and  fiery  as  Indiui  pepper,  restates  tiest.  From 
the  whole  of  these  considerations  it  follows,  1st, 
that  the  New  Continent  possesses  spices,  aro- 
matics, and  very  active  vegetable  poisons,  that 
are  peculiar  to  itself,  differing  specifically  from 
those  of  Uie  ancient  world ;  2dly,  that  the  primi- 
tive distribution  of  species  in  the  torrid  stone 
cannot  be  expUuned  by  the  influence  of  di- 

*  Goaltberia  odoniu. 
t  Trixis  neritfolia.  See  vol.  iii,  p.  MM.    (BoilUefia  neridb- 

lia,  Nov.  Gen.,  vnl.  iv,  p.  227.) 

t  Thibaudia  quereme.     (Nov.  Ge».,  vol.  Ui,  p.  374.) 

4  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  in  his  important  reaearches  on  the 

origin  of  the  cultivated  plants  of  equinoctial  Africa,  coosiilen 

the  genus  capsicum  aa  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Ne* 

ContiDent.     {Botmy  of  Congo,  18L8j  p.  53.) 
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mate  solely,  or  by  the  distribution  of  tempera* 
tare,  which  we  observe  in  the  present  state  of 
oar  planet ;  but  that  this  difference  of  climates 
leads  US  to  perceive,  why  a  given  type  of  organ- 
ization develops  itself  more  vigorously  in  snch 
or  such  local  circnmstances.  We  can  conceive, 
that  a  small  number  of  the  families  of  plants, 
for  instanfx  the  musacese  and  the  palms,  can- 
not belong  to  very  cold  regions,  on  account  of 
their  internal  structure,  and  the  importance  of 
certainlbrgans*;  but  we  cannot  explain  why 
DO  one  of  the  family  of  melastomas  vegetates 
north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty  degrees,  or  why 
no  rose-tree  belongs  to  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Analogy  of  climates  is  often  found  in 
the  two  continents,  without  identity  of  produc- 
tiMis. 

llie  Rio  Vichada  (Bicbada),  which  has  a 
sniall  raudal  at  it's  confluence  with  the  Oroo- 
noko,  appeared  to  me,  next  to  the  Meta  and  the 
Guaviare,  to  be  the  most  considerable  river 
coming  from  the  west.  During  the  last  forty 
years  no  European  has  navigated  the  Vichada. 
1  could  learn  nothing  of  it's  sources ;  they  rise, 
I  believe,  with  those  of  the  Tomo,  in  the  plains 
that  extend  to  the  south  of  Casimena.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  at  least  not  to  be  doubtful,  that  the 
DHWt  ancient  missions  were  founded  on  the 

*  Tbe^owfef,  so  important  froni  their  sin,  would  not  re- 
siit  T^Drous  cold. 
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banks  of  the  Vichada  by  Jesuits  who  came  from 
the  missions  of  Casauare.  Fngitive  Indians  of 
Santa  Kosalia  de  Cabapuna,  a  village  sitnate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Meta,  have  arrived  even  re- 
cently, by  the  Rio  Vichada,  at  the  cataract  of 
Maypures;  which  sufficiently  proves,  that  the 
sources  of  this  river  are  not  very  distant  from 
the  Meta.  Father  Gumilla  has  preserved  the 
names  of  several  German  and  Spanish  Jesuits, 
who  in  1734  fell  victims  to  their  zeal  for  reli- 
gion by  the  hands  of  the  Caribs,  on  tbe  now 
desert  banks  of  the  Vicbada. 

Having  passed  the  Canno  IMraja?i  on  tbe 
east,  and  then  a  small  river  on  the  west,  which 
issues,  as  the  Indians  say,  from  a  lake  called 
Nao,  we  rested  at  night  on  the  shore  of  the 
Oroonoko,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zama,  a  very 
considerable  river,  as  unknown  as  the  Vichada. 
Notwithstanding  tbe  black  waters  of  tbe  Zama, 
we  suffered  greatly  from  insects.  The  night 
was  beautiful,  without  a  breath  of  wind  in  the 
lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  but  towards 
two  in  the  morning  we  saw  thick  clouds 
crossing  the  zenith  rapidly  from  east  to  west. 
When  declining  toward  the  horizon,  they  tra- 
versed the  great  nebulae  of  Sagittarius  and  the 
Ship,  they  appeared  of  a  dark  blue.  Tbe  light 
of  the  nebulse  is  never  more  splendid,  than 
when  they  are  in  part  covered  by  sweeping 
clouds.    We  observe  the  same  phenomenon  in 
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Europe  in  the  Milky  Way,  in  the  aurora  borealis 
when  it  beams  with  a  silvery  light ;  and  at  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  in  the  part  of  the 
sky  that  is  whitened*  from  causes,  which  philo- 
sophers have  not  yet  sufficiently  explained. 

The  vast  space  of  ground,  tliat  lies  between 
the  Meta,  the  Vicbada,  and  the  Guaviare,  is 
altogether  unknown  a  league  from  the  banks ; 
but  is  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  wild  Indians 
of  the  tribe  of  Cbiricoas,  who  fortunately,  build 
no  boats.  Formerly,  when  the  Caribbees,  and 
their  enemies  the  Cabrees,  traversed  these  re- 
gions with  their  little  fleets  of  rafts  and  ca- 
noes^  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  have 
passed  the  night  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  run- 
ning from  the  west.  The  little  settlements  of 
the  Europeans  having  now  caused  the  indepen- 
dent Indians  to  retire  from  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Oroonoko,  the  solitude  of  these  regions 
is  such,  that  from  Carichana  to  Javita,  and 
from  Esmeralda  to  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo, 
during  a  course  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
leagues,  we  did  not  meet  one  single  boat. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Zama  we  entered  a 
class  of  rivers,  that  merits  great  attention.  The 
Zama,  the  Mataveni,  the  Atabapo,  the  Tuamint, 
the  Temi,  and  the  Guainia,  are  agiuis  negraSj 
that  is,  their  waters,  seen  in  a  large  body,  ap- 

*  The  dawn :  in  French  aube  (al6a),  aibenie  cselo. 
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-  pear  brown  like  coffee,  or  <^  a  greenish  black. 
These  waters  notwithstanding  are  the  most  beao- 
tiful,  the  clearest,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  I  have  observed  above,  that  the  croco- 
diles, and,  if  not  the  zancudoes,  at  least  the 
luoschettoes,  generally  sban  the  black  waters. 
The  people  assert  too,  that  these  waten  do  not 
embrown  the  rocks ;  and  that  (be  white  nven 
have  black  borden,  white  the  black  riven  have 
white.  In  feet  the  shores  of  the  Gnunia, 
known  to  the  Europeans  by  the  name  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  ireqaently  exhibit  masses  of  qnartz 
issuing  from  granite,  and  of  a  dazzling  white- 
ness. The  waters  of  the  Mataveni,  when  exa- 
mined in  a  glass,  are  pretty  white ;  those  of  the 
Atabapo  retain  aslight  tinge  of  yellowish-brown- 
When  the  least  breath  of  wind  agitates  the  snr- 
lace  of  these  black  rivers,  they  appear  of  a  fine 
grass  green,  like  the  lakes  of  Switzerland.  In 
the  shade,  the  Zama,  the  Atabapo,  and  the 
Gnainia,  are  as  dark  as  coffee  grounds.  These 
phenomena  are  so  striking,  that  the  Indians 
every  where  distinguish  the  waters  by  black 
and  white.  The  former  have  often  served  me 
for  an  artificial  horizon ;  they  reflect  the  image 
of  the  stars  with  admirable  clearness. 

The  colour  of  the  waters  of  springs,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  ranks  among  those  physical  pro- 
blems, which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
solve  by  direct  experiments.    The  tints  of  re- 
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fleeted  light  are  general^  very  different  firom 
the  tints  <if  transmitted  light;  particalariy 
when  the  transmission  takes  plaoe  through  a 
great  portion  of  fluid.  If  there  were  no  abswp- 
tion  of  rays,  the  transmitted  light  would  be  of  a 
eolour  complementary  to  that  of  the  reflected 
light;  and  in  general  we  judge  ill  of  tr&nsmitted 
lights  by  filling  with  water  a  shallow  glass  with 
a  narrow  aperture.  In  a  river  the  colour  of  the 
reflected  light  comes  to  us  always  from  the 
interior  strata  of  the  fluid,  and  not  from  the 
upper  stratum  *. 

Some  celebrated  naturalists,  who  have  exa- 
mined the  purest  waters  of  tlie  glaciers,  and 
those  which  flow  from  mountains  covered  with 
perpetual  snows,  where  the  earth  is  destitute  of 
the  relics  of  vegetation,  have  thought,  that  the 
proper  colour  of  water  might  be  blue,  or  green. 
Nothing,  in  £Eict,  proves,  that  water  is  by  nature 
white,  aud  that  we  must  always  admit  the  pre- 
sence of  a   colouring  principle,  when  watei* 
viewed  by  reflection  is  coloured.    In  the  rivers 
that  contain  a  colouring  principle,  this  princi- 
ple is  generally  so  little  in  quantity,  that  it 
eludes  all  chemical  research.    The  tints  of  the 
Ocean  seem  often  to  depend  neither  on  the 
nature  of  the  bottom,  nor  on  the  reflection  of 

*  Newton^  Opt,  Lib.  1,  p  2,  prop.  10,  prob.  6.  Delaval* 
OD  the  permatieiit  Colours  of  opake  Bodies,  in  the  Manchester 
Mem.,  1789,  vol.  ii,  p.  240. 
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the  sky  on  the  clouds.  It  is  s^d,  a  great  natu- 
ralist.  Sir  Humphry  Dary,  thinks,  that  the  tiQls 
of  different  seas  may  very  likely  be  owing  to 
difierent  proportions  of  iodin. 

On  consulting  the  geographers  of  antiquity 
we  find,  that  the  Greeks  were  struck  by  the 
blue  waters  of  Thermopylee,  the  red  waters  of 
Joppa,  and  the  black  waters  of  the  hot-baths 
of  Astyra,  oppositef'I^esbos*.  Some  rivers,  the 
Rhone  for  instance,  near  Geneva,  have  a  decidedly 
blue  colour.  It  is  said,  that  the  snow  waters,  in 
the  Alps  ofSwitzerland,  are  sometimes  of  an  eme- 
rald green  approaching  to  grass  green.  Several 
lakes  of  Savoy  and  of  Peru  have  a  brown  colour 
approaching  blaok.  Most  of  these  phenomena  of 
coloration  are  observed  in  waters  that  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  purest,  and  it  is  rather  from 
reasonings  founded  on  analogy,  than  from  any 
direct  analysis,  that  we  may  throw  some  Hght 
on  so  uncertain  a  matter.  In  the  vast  system 
of  rivers  which  we  have  traversed  (and  this  &ct 
appears  to  me  striking)  the  black  waterg  are 
principally  restricted  to  the  equatorial  band. 
They  be^n  to  be  found  about  five  degrees  of 
north  latitude ;  and  abound  thence  to  beyond 
the  equator  as  for  as  about  two  degrees  of  south 


I,  vol.  S,  Maten.,  cap-  35  (Clarier's  edit.,  p. 
488).  See  also  Stnbo  lib.  16,  ed.  AlmaloT.,  toI.  3,  p. 
1126,  B. 
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latitude.  The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  is  in- 
deed in  the  latitude  of  3^  9^;  but  in  this  inter- 
val the  black  and  white  waters  are  so  singularly 
mingled  in  the  forests  and  the  savannahs^  that 
we  know  not  to  what  cause  the  coloration  of 
the  waters  must  be  attributed.  The  waters  of 
the  Cassiquiare^  which  fell  into  the  Rio  Negro^ 
are  as  white  as  those  of  the  Oroonoko^  from 
which  it  issues.  Of  two  tributary  streams  of  the 
Cassiquiare  very  near  each  other,  the  Siapa  and 
the  Pacimony,  one  is  white,  the  other  black. 

When  the  Indians  are  interrogated  respecting 
the  causes  of  these  strange  colorations,  they 
answer,  as  questions  in  natural  philosophy  or 
physiology  are  sometimes  answered  in  Europe^ 
by  repeating  the  fact  in  other  terms.    If  you 
address  yourself  to  the  missionaries,  they  reply, 
as  if  they  had  the  most  convincing  proofs  of 
their  assertion,  ^^  the  waters  are  coloured  by 
washing  the  roots  of  the  sarsaparilia.''  The  smi« 
laceae  no  doubt  abound  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  the  Pacimony,  and  the  Cababury ;  their 
roots,  macerated  in  the  water,  yield  an  extrac- 
tive matter,  that  is  brown,  bitter,  and  mucilagi- 
nous ;  but  how  many  tufts  of  smilax  have  we 
seen  in  places,  where  the  waters  were  entirely 
white !   In  the  marshy  forest  which  we  traversed, 
to  convey  our  canoe  from  the  Rio  Tuamini  to 
the  Canno  Pimichin  and  the  Rio  Negro,  why,  in 
the  same  soil^  did  we  ford  alternately  rivulets  of 
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black  and  white  water?  Why  was  no  river  errer 
found  white  near  it's  springs  and  black  in  the 
lower  part  of  it's  contse  ?  I  know  not  whether 
the  Rio  Negro  preserve  it's  yellowi^  brown 
colour  a*  &r  as  it's  moatb,  notwithstanding  the 
greaC  quantity  of  white  water  it  receives  from 
the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Rio  Blanco.  Mr.  de 
la  Condamine,  not  having  seen  this  river  north 
of  the  equator,  could  not  judge  of  the  difference 
of  colour. 

Although  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  the 
rivers  vegetation  is  more  vigorous  close  to  the 
equator  than  eight  or  ten  degrees  north  or  sonth» 
it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  the  rivers  with  black 
waters  rise  principally  in  the  most  shady  and 
thickest  forests.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  num- 
ber of  t-he  aguof  negras  come  from  the  open 
savannahs,  that  extend  from  the  Meta  beyond 
the  Gnaviare  toward  the  Caqueta.  In  a  voyage 
^ich  1  made  with  Mr.  de  Montufer  from  the 
port  of  6u^aquil  to  Bodegas  de  Babaojo,  at  the 
period  of  the  great  inundationa,  I  was  struck  by 
the  analogy  of  colour  displayed  by  the  vast 
savannahs  of  the  Invemadero  del  Garzal  and' of 
Lagartero,  and  the  aspect  of  the  Rio  Negro 
and  the  Atabapo.  These  savannahs,  partly 
inundated  during  three  months,  are  composed 
of  paspaluni,  eriochloa,  and  several  species  of 
cyperaceee.  We  sailed  on  waters  that  were 
from  four  to  five  feet  deep ;  their  temperature 
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was  by  day  from  33°  to  34°  of  the  centigrade 
tberraometer ;  they  exhaled  a  strong  smell  of 
solpburetted  hydrogen,  to  which  no  doubt  some 
rotten  plant  of  arum  and  heliconia,  that  swam 
OD  the  surface  of  the  pools,  contributed.  The 
waten  of  Lagartero  were  of  a  golden  yellow  by 
transmitted,  and  coffee  brown  by  reflected  light. 
Tbey  are  no  doubt  coloured  by  a  carburet  of 
hydrogen.  Ad  analogous  phenomenon  is  ob- 
served in  the  danghill  waters  prepared  by  our 
gardeners,  and  in  the  waters  that  issue  from 
bogs.  May  we  not  also  admit,  that  it  is  a 
mixture  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  an  extractive 
T^;etable  matter,  that  colours  the  black  rivers, 
the  Atabapo,  the  Zama,  the  Mataveni,  and  the 
Guainia?  The  frequency  of  the  equatorial  rivers 
contributes  no  doubt  to  this  coloration  by  filtra- 
tions  through  a  thick  wad  of  grasses.  I  sug- 
gest these  ideas  only  in  the  form  of  a  doubt. 
He  colouring  principle  seems  to  be  in  very 
little  abundance ;  for  I  observed,  that  the  waters 
of  the  Gumnia  or  Rio  Negro,  when  subjected  to 
ebnllition,  do  not  become  brown  like  other 
fluids  charged  with  carburets  of  bydragep. 

It  is  also  very  remarkable,  that  this  pheno- 
menon of  &/ac^u'a/er«,  which  might  be  supposed 
to  belong  only  to  the  low  regions  of  the  torrid 
zone,  is  found  also,  though  rarely,  on  the  table- 
lands of  the  Andes.  The  town  of  Cuenca  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Quito,  is  surrounded  by  three  small 
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Fivers,  the  Machangara,  the  Rio  del  Mutadero, 
and  the  YanuQcai ;  of  vhich  the  two  former 
are  white,  and  the  waters  of  the  last  are  bhick 
(aguos  negras).  These  waters,  like  those  oC 
the  Atab^ra,  are  of  a  coffee  colour  by  reflec- 
tion, and  pale  yellow  by  transmission.  They 
are  very  fine,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cnenca 
who  drink  them  in  preference,  do  not  fail  to 
attnbate  their  colour  to  the  sarsaparilla,  which 
it  is  saJd  grows  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Yanun^at  •. 

April  23d.  We  left  the  mouth  of  the  Zama 
at  five  in  the  morning.  The  river  continued 
to  be  skirted  on  both  sides  by  a  thick  forest. 
The  mountains  on  the  east  seemed  to  retire  by 
degrees  &rther  back.  We  passed  first  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Mataveni,  and  afterward  au 
islet  of  a  very  singular  form ;  a  square  granitic 
i*ock,  that  rises  like  a  trunk  in  the  middle  of 
the  water.  It  is  called  by  tbe  missionaries 
El  CkKtiUito.  Black  bands  seem  to  indicate^ 
that  the  highest  swellings  of  the  Oroonoko  do 
not  rise  at  this  place  above  eight  feet;  and 
that  the  great  swellings  observed  lower  down 
are   owing   to   the   tributary  streams,  which 


*  Although  the  species  of  smilax  abouod  principally  in  hot 
and  temperate  regiuna  (from  0  to  600  toises},  we  have  how- 
ever found  them  between  700  and  1400  loiBCs.  See  our 
Him.  Gen.  I'lanL,  vol.  1,  p.  72. 
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flow  into  H  north  of  the  raudates  of  Atnres  and 
Maypares.  We  passed  the  night  on  the  right 
bank  opposite  the  month  of  tbe  Rio  Siucurivapu, 
near  a  rock  called  Aricagua.  Dnring  the  night 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  bats  issued  from 
tbe  clefts  of  the  rock,  and  hovered  around  .our 
hammocks.  I  have  mentioned  in  another  place 
how  injurious  these  animals  are  to  the  cattle ; 
their  number  is  particularly  augmented  in  years 
of  great  drought  *. 

April  34tb.  A  violent  rain  obliged  us  early 
to  rejoin  our  boat.  We  departed  at  two  o'clock, 
after  having  lost  some  books,  which  we  could 
not  find  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  on  the 
rock  of  Aricagua.  The  river  runs  straight 
from  south  to  north ;  it's  banks  are  low,  and 
shaded  on  both  sides  by  thick  forests.  We 
passed  the  mouths  of  the  Ucata,  the  Arapa,  and 
tiie  Caranaveni.  About  four  in  the  afternoon 
ve  landed  at  the  Conucos  de  Siquita,  the  Indian 
plantations  of  the  mission  of  San  Fernando. 
llese  good  people  wished  to  detiun  us  among 
tbem,  but  we  continued  to  go  up  against  the 
cnrrent,  which  ran  at  the  rate  of  five  feet  a 
Kcond.  This  was  the  result  of  a  measurement 
I  made  by  observing  the  time,  that  a  floating 
body  took  to  go  down  a  given  distance.    We 

*  In  Brazil,  ia  the  province  of  Ciara,  the  bats  cause  such 
deatatction  among  the  cowa,  that  rich  Ikrmera  are  Bouietimes 
rcdnced  hj  them  to  indigenac.    Corog.  Bras.,  vol.  3,  p.  224. 
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entered  the  month  of  the  Guaviare'ta  a  dark 
nightj  passed  the  point  where  the  BJo  Atabapo 
joins  the  Goamre,  and  arrived  at  the  misuon 
after  midnight.  We  were  lodged  as  usual  at 
the  Ctnwenty  that  is,  in  the  house  of  the  mission- 
ary, who,  though  much  surprised  at  mr  un- 
expected visit,  did  not  the  less  recdve  us  with 
the  kindest  hospitality. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 


San  Fernando  de  Atabapo. — San  BaUhasar.-^' 
The  rivers  Temi  and  TuaminL — Javita, — 
Portage  Jrom  the  TWntnt  to  the  Bio  Negro. 

During  the  night  we  had  left,  almost  unper- 
caved,  the  waters  of  the  Oroonoko;  and  at  sun- 
rise found  ourselves  as  if  transported  to  a  new 
conntry,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  the  name  of 
which  we  had  scarcely  ever  heard  pronounced, 
and  which  was  to  conduct  us,  by  the  portage  of 
I^ichin,  to  the  Rio  Negro,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Brazil.  "  You  will  go  up,"  said  the  president 
of  the  missions,  who  resides  at  San  Fernando, 
"first  the  Atabapo,  then  the  Temi,  and  finally, 
the  Tuamini.  When  the  force  of  the  current  of 
black  waters  hinders  you  from  advancing,  you 
will  be  conducted  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river 
through  forests,  which  you  will  find  inundated. 
Two  monks  only  are  settled  in  those  desert 
places,  between  the  Oroonoko  and  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro ;  but  at  Javita  you  will  be  furnished  with  the 
o2 
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means  of  having  your  canoe  drawn  over  land 
In  the  course  of  four  days  to  Canno  Pioiichin. 
If  it  be  not  broken  to  pieces,  you  will  descend 
the  Rio  Negro  without  any  obstacle  (from  north- 
west to  south-east)  as  far  as  the  little  fort  of 
San  Carlos;  you  will  go  up  the  Cassiquiare 
(from  south  to  north),  and  then  return  to  San 
Fernando  in  a  month,  descending  the  Upper 
Oroonoko  from  east  to  west."  Such  was  the 
plan  traced  for  our  navigation,  and  which  we 
executed,  not  without  suffering,  but  without 
danger,  and  with  facility,  in  the  space  of  thirty- 
three  days.  The  sinuosities  in  this  labyrinth 
of  rivers  are  such,  that,  without  the  ud  of  the 
itinerary  map  which  I  traced,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  road  by  which 
we  went  from  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  through 
the  inland  country,  to  the  limits  of  the  Gipt' 
tarda  General  of  Grand  Para.  I  must  re,nun<l 
those  who  disdain  to  fix  their  eyes  on  maps 
filled  with  names  difficult  for  the  memory  to 
retain,  that  the  Oroonoko  runs  from  it*8  source, 
or  at  least  from  Esmeralda,  as  far  as  San  Fer- 
nando de  Atabapo,  from  east  to  west;  that  from 
San  Fernando,  where  the  junction  of  the  Gua- 
viare  and  the  Atabapo  takes  place,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Apure,  it  flows  from  south  to 
north,  forming  the  Great  Cataracts ;  and,  final- 
ly, that  from  the  mouth  of  the  Apure  as  for  as 
Angostura  and  the  coasts  of  the  Ocean  it's 
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direction  is  from  west  to  east.  In  the  first  part 
of  it's  course,  where  the  river  flows  from  east 
to  west,  it  forms  that  celebrated  bifurcaUon  so 
often  disputed  by  geographers,  of  which  I  was 
the  first  enabled  to  determine  the  situation  by 
astronomical  observations.  One  arm  of  the 
Oroonoko,  the  Cassiquiare,  running  from  north 
to  south,  fella  into  the  Gaainta,  or  Rio  Negro, 
which,  in  it's  turD,joins  the  Maragnon,  or  river 
of  Amazons.  The  most  natural  way  therefore, 
to  go  from  Angostura  to  Grand  Para,  would 
bfi  to  ascend  the  Oroonoko  as  far  as  Esmeralda, 
and  then  to  go  down  the  Cassiquiare,  the  Rio 
Negro,  and  the  Amazon ;  but,  as  the  Rio  Negro 
in  the  upper  part  of  it's  course  approaches  very 
Dear  the  sources  of  some  rivers,  that  fall  into 
the  Oroonoko  near  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo 
(where  the  Oroonoko  abruptly  changes  it's  di- 
rection from  east  to  west,  to  take  that  from 
south  to  north),  the  ascending  that  part  of  the 
rirer  between  San  Fernando  and  Esmeralda, 
in  order  to  reach  the  Rio  Negro,  may  be  avoid- 
ed. Leaving  the  Oroonoko  near  the  mission  of 
San  Fernando,  you  go  up  the  assemblage  of  little 
black  rivers  (the  Atabapo,  the  Temi,  and  the 
Tnamini),  and  the  boats  are  carried  across  an 
isthmus  six  thousand  toises  broad,  to  tbe  banks 
of  a  stream  (the  Canno  Pimichin),  which  flows 
into  the  Rio  Negro.  This  course,  which  we 
took,  and  which  has  been  frequented  more 
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particularly  since  the  period,  when  Don  Ma- 
nuel Centurion*  was  governor  of  Gnyana,  is  so 
short,  that  a  messenger  now  carries  despatches 
from  San  Carlos  del  Rio  Negro  to  Angostura  in 
twenty-three  or  twenty-fonr  days,  while  formerly, 
in  going  np  the  Cassiqniare,  it  required  fifty 
or  sixty.  You  may  consequently  travel  by  the 
Atabapo,  from  the  Amazon  to  the  Oroonoko, 
without  going  up  the  Cassiqniare,  so  fornud- 
able  from  the  force  of  it's  current,  the  want  of 
provision,  and  the  torment  of  moschettoea.  I 
will  add,  for  the  French  reader,  an  example 
drawn  from  the  hydrographic  maps  of  France. 
In  order  to  go  from  Nevers  on  the  Loire  to  Mon- 
tereau  on  the  Seine,  you  might,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding by  the  canal  of  Orleans,  which  joins, 
like  the  Cassiquiare,  two  systems  of  rivers,  esta- 
blish a  portage  between  the  tributary  streams  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  and,  by  going  np  the 
Nievre,  cross  an  isthmus  near  the  village 'of 
Menou,  and  descend  the  Yonne  to  enter  the 
Seine. 

We  shall  soon  see  the  great  advantage,  that 
would  result  from  a  running  canal  across  the 
marshy  ground  between  the  Tuamini  and  the 
Pimichin.  If  this  project  be  some  day  carried 
into  execution,  there  would  be  no  other  obstacle 
to  vanquish  in  going  from  the  fort  of  San  Car- 

•  Cau/in,  p.  "JB. 


Io6  to  Angostura,  the  capital  of  Gayana,  than 
that  of  ascending  the  Rio  Negro  as  fiir  as  the 
miasion  of  Maroa ;  the  rest  of  the  naTigation 
voold  be  perftHined  by  means  of  the  currents  of 
the  Temi>  the  Atabapo,  and  the  Oroonoko, 

The  road  from  San  Carlos  to  iSan  Fernando 
de  Atabapo  is  far  more  disagreeable,  and  half 
as  long  again  by  the  Cassiquiare,  as  by  Javita 
and  the  Canno  Hmichin.     In  this  re^on,  into 
which  the  expedition  of  the  boundaries  carried 
DO  astronomical  instruments,  I  determined,  by 
means  of  the  chronometer  of  Louis  Berthoud, 
and  1^  the  meridional  heights  of  stars,  the  situ- 
ations of  San  Balthasar  de  Atabapo,  Javita,  San 
Carlos  del  Rio  Negro,  the  rock  Culimacari,  and 
of  Esmeralda;    the  map  I  have  constructed 
has  consequently  solved  the  doubts  that  remmn- 
ed  of  the  respective  distances  of  the  Christian 
estabfishments.    When  no  other  road  exists  but 
diak  of  tortuous  and  intermingled  rivers,  when 
little  villages  are  hidden  amid  thick  forests,  and 
vhen,  in  a  country  entirely  flat,  no  mountain, 
no  eminent  object  is  visible  from  two  points  at 
once,  it  is  only  in  the  sky  that  we  can  read 
where  we  are  upcm  the  Earth.    In  the  wildest 
countries  of  the  torrid  zone  we  feel  more  than 
any  where  the  want  of  astronomical  observa- 
Uons.  They  are  not  only  useful  means  of  finish- 
iDg  and  improving  maps,  but  are  indispensable 
Tor  tracing  the  first  sketch  of  the  ground. 
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The  missionary  of  San  Fenuuido^  with  vhom 
we  remaned  two  days,  has  the  Utle  of  President 
of  the  Missions  of  the  Oroonoko.  The  twoity- 
six  ecclesiastics  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  the  Cassiquiare,  the  Atabapo,  the  Caora, 
and  the  Oroonoko,  are  under  his  orders ;  and 
he  depends  in  his  turn  on  the  gfoardian  of  the 
convent  of  Nneva-Barcelona,  or,  as  they  say 
here,  the  Colegio  de  la  Purissima  Concepcion  de 
Propaganda  tide.  His  village  annoonces  some- 
what less  indigence  than  those  we  had  hitherto 
found  on  our  way,  yet  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants does  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six.  I  have  already  mentioned  repeatedly,  that 
the  missions  near  the  coast,  and  which  are 
equally  subject  to  the  Observantin  monks,  for 
instance.  Pilar,  Caigua,  Huere,  and  Cupapui, 
contmn  each  from  eight  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  They  are  larger  and  finer 
villages  thfui  we  meet  with  in  the  most  cultivate 
ed  parts  of  Europe.  We  were  assured,  that  the 
mission  of  San  Fernando  was  much  more  popu- 
lous immediately  after  it's  first  foundation,  than 
it  is  at  present.  As  we  passed  through  it  a 
second  time,  on  our  return  from  the  Rio  Negro, 
I  shall  here  collect  together  the  observations 
which  we  made  on  a  point  of  the  Oroonoko, 
that  may  become  hereafter  highly  important  to 
the  trade  and  industry  of  the  colonies. 

San  Fernando  de  Atabapo  is  placed  near  the 
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conflnence  of  three  great  rivers ;  the  Oroonoko, 
the  Gnaviare,  and  the  Atabapo.  It's  sitaatioa 
is  similar  to  that  of  Sunt  Lewis  or  of  New  Ma- 
drid, at  the  junctions  of  the  Mississipi  with  the 
Missouri  and  the  Ohio.  In  proportion  asxom- 
merce  gro^  brisk  in  these  countries  traversed 
by  immense  rivers,  the  towns  sitoate  at  their 
conflaence  will  necessarily  become  the  stations 
of  boats,  depositaries  of  merchandize,  and  real 
centres  of  civilization.  FatherGumilla  confesses, 
that  in  his  time  no  person  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  course  of  the  Oroonoko  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Guaviare.  He  adds  with  simplicity,  that 
he  was  forced  to  address  himself  to  the  iuhabit- 
aats  of  Umana  and  of  Pasto,  to  obtmn  some  • 
rague  notions  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko*.    We 

*  I^ot  rt$lantei  Rial  de  que  ie forma  el  Orinoco  (arriba  de  la 
ioca  del  Gvabiare)  todavia  no  te  haa  regiitTado  :  y  folo  lot  de- 
wimrto  en  mi  plan  por  lot  notidat  acquiridaa  de  los  iabitadoret  de 
Tlmana  jr  P<uta  dt  dcmde  el  principal  y  Iom  Rioi  aecenoriot  det- 
aatden.  (Gum.,  Orinoco  ill.,  1745,  torn,  i,  p.  53.)  TKe  first 
cdititMi  of  this  work  it  in  1741,  and  it  miut  be  by  error,  that 
the  approbation  of  the  censor  of  the  Company,  Antonio  de 
Goyeneche,  is  dated  the  i4th  of  July,  1731.  The  fathers 
GvmiUa  and  Rotella  began  their  first  establishments  in 
1733  (  Gili,  vol.  i,  p.  60.  Gum,  vol.  i,  p.  200,  239,  and  286  ; 
voL  ii,  p.  86.)  ;  consequently  the  manuscript  of  the  Orijioeo 
illfutrado  could  not  have  been  finished  in  1731.  This  date  is 
important,  because  those  of  several  geographical  discoveries 
depend  on  it.  I  must  observe  on  this  occasion,  that  &ther 
Gumilla  was  only  four  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko 
not  thirty,  whatever  the  French  translator  of  the  Orinoa 
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should  not  now  seek  for  infonnation  in  the 
Andes  of  Popayan  respecting  a  river,  that  rises 
on  the  western  back  of  the  motmtains  of  Cay- 
enne. Father  Gnmilla  did  not  (Mmfoand,  as  he 
has  been  ialsely  accused  of  doing,  the  sources 
of  the  Guaviare  with  those  of  the  Oroonoko; 
but,-  ignorant  of  that  part  of  the  latter  river 
which  runs  from  east  to  west,  from  Esmeralda 
toward  San  Feraando,  he  supposes,  that,  in 
order  to  4ncend  tJie  Oroonoko  above  the  cata- 
racts and  the  mouths  of  the  Vichada  and  the 
Guaviare,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  in  a  sonth- 
west  direction.  Geographers  at  that  period  had 
pla<»d  the  sources  of  the  Oroonoko  near  those 
of  the  Putumayo  and  the  Caqueta,  on  the  east- 
ern declivity  of  the  Andes  of  Pasto  and  of  Popa- 
yan, consequently,  according  to  my  observations 
of  the  longitude*  on  the  back  of  the  CordiUeras 
and  at  Esmeralda,  two  hundred  and  forty  lea- 
gues distant  from  their  true  situation.  Hie 
inaccurate  ideas  which  La  Condamine  had 
given  of  the  branchings  of  the  Caqueta,  which 
seemed  to  corroborate  the  hypothesis  of  Sansffli, 
have  contributed  to  errors  that  have  been  pro- 

iUiatrado  {Giii,  torn,  i,  p.  2S.)  nay  pretend.  In  Europe, 
under  the  vhgae  names  of  the  musions  of  the  Oroonoko  aie 
confounded  porta  of  New-Ontnoda  the  most  remote  frcua 
the  river. 

*  At  Pasto,  and  at  Eimeralda. 
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pagated  for  ages.  D'Anville,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  great  map  of  South  America,  (an  edition 
extremely  rare,  which  I  found  in  the  FVench 
King's  library,)  laid  down  the  Rio  N^^  as  an 
arm  of  the  Oroonoko,  that  branched  off  from 
the:  principal  track  betwem  the  mouths  of  the 
Meta '  and  the  Vichada,  near  the  cataract  of 
ht  jittures  (Atures).  This  great  gec^^pher 
was  then  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
the  Gossiqaiare  and  the  Atab^M ;  and  he  makes 
Uie  C^voDoko  or  Rio  Faragua,  the  J^ura,  and 
the  Putumayo  take  their  rise  from  three  branofar* 
ings  of  the  Caqueta.  It  was  the  expedition  oi 
the  boundaries,  commanded  by  Ituriitga  and 
Solano,  that  made  known  the  real  state  of 
things.  Solano  was  the  geographical  en^eer 
of  Uiis  expedition;  he  advanced  in  1756  as  &r 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Guaviare,  after  having 
passed  the  Great  Cataracts.  He  found,  that,  to 
continue  to  go  up  the  Oroonoko,  be  must  direct 
bis  course  toward  the  east ;  and  that  this  river 
received  at  the  point  of  it's  great  inflexion,  in 
the  latitude  of  A°  4',  the  waters  of  the  Guaviare, 
which  two  miles  higher  had  received  those  of 
the  Atabapo.  Interested  in  approaching  the 
Portugueze  possessions  as  near  as  possible, 
Solano  resolved  to  proceed  forward  toward  the 
south.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Atabapo  and 
the  Guaviare  he  found  an  Indian  settlement  of 
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the  warlike  nation  of  tbe  Gnaypanabis  *.  He 
gained  their  fovour  by  presents,  and  with  tbem 
founded  tbe  mission  of  San  Fernando,  to  which, 
in  order  to  dazzle  the  ministry  of  Madrid,  he 
gave  the  pompous  appellation  of  FtHa. 

To  make  known  the  political  importance  of 
this  mission,  we  must  recollect,  what  was  at 
that  period  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
petty  Indian  tribes  of  Gujrana.  The  banks  of 
the  Lower  Oroonoko  had  been  long  ensanguined 
by  the  obstinate  struggle  bet*eeh  two  powerful 
nations,  the  Cabres  and  the  Caribbees.  The 
latter,  whose  principal  abode  since  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  is  between  the  sources 
of  the  Garony,  the  Esquibo,  the  Oroonoko,  and 
the  Rio  Parima,  once  not  only  bore  sway  as  lar 
as  tbe  Great  Cataracts,  but  made  incursions  also 
into  the  Upper  Oroonoko,  employing  portages 
between  the  Paruspa'^  and  the  Caura,  the  Ere- 

*  GaipanaTci,  properly  (JipimaTi.  They  mnst  Dot  be 
confouDtled  with  tbe  Puinaroa  or  PoignBTea  of  Ventuari,  the 
names  ofaome  of  the  etan  among  whom  I  made  known  above. 
Father  Gili  thinks,  that  the  names  MaasanDaTi,  Guaypnnavi, 
and  Pniuan,  denote  the  descenilanla,  or  sons  (naoi),  of  thfee 
heads  of  families  colled  Massari,  Guay,  and  Pai.  Thoa 
the  Achaguas  call  in  the  Maypure  tongue  a  tribe  of  Caribs 
Charinavi,  or  children  (aona,  nam)  of  the  tiger  (cAoci);  thus 
the  Portugueze  are  called  Jaranavi,  or  children  (now)  of  the 
Ante  (JaraJ.     Star.  Amer.  vol.  2,  p.  205. 

+  The  Rio  Panispa  falls  into  tbe  Rio  Parogua,  and  the 
latter  into  the  Rio  Carony,  which  is  one  of  the  tributary 
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vato  and  the  Ventnari,  the  Ctmoricbite  and  the 
Atacavi.  None  knew  better  than  they  the  inter- 
minglings  of  the  rivere,  the  proximity  of  the 
tributuy  streams,  and  the  ways  by  which  the 
distances  to  be  passed  might  be  diminished. 
Ilie  Caribbees  had  vanquished  and  almost  ex- 
terminated the  Cabres.  Masters  of  the  Lower 
Oroonoko,  they  met  with  resistance  from  the 
Guaypunabis,  who  htid  founded  their  dominion 
on  the  Upper  Oroonoko ;  and  who,  togetlier  with 
the  Cabres,  the  Manitivitanoes,  and  the  Parenis, 
are  the  greatest  cannibals  of  thrae  countries. 
They  inhabited  originally  the  banks  of  the  great 
river  luirida  at  it's  confluence  with  the  Chamo- 
cfaiqaini,  and  the  hilly  country  of  Mabicore. 
\bout  the  year  1744,  their  chief,  or,  as  the 
natives  say,  their  apoto  (king),  was  called  Ma- 
capu.  He  was  a  man  no  less  dlstingnisbed  by 
his  intelligence  than  his  valour ;  had  led  a  part 
of  the  nation  to  the  banks  of  the  Atabapo  ;  and, 


streaais  of  the  Lower  Oroonoko.  There  is  also  an  ancient 
portage  of  the  Caribbees  between  the  Panispa  and  the  Rio 
Chavaro,  which  flows  into  the  Rio  Caura  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Erevato.  In  going  up  the  Erevato  you  reach  the 
SBTsnnahs,  that  ore  traversed  by  theRioManipiare  above  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Ventuari.  The  Caribbees  in  their 
vliatant  excursions  sometimes  passed  from  the  Rio  Caura  to 
«he  Ventnari,  thence  to  the  Pndamo,  and  then  by  the  Upper 
Oroonoko  to  the  Atacavi,  which  westward  of  Hanuteso 
takes  the  name  of  the  Atabapo. 
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when  the  Jesuit  Roman  made  his  memorable 
expedition  from  the  Oroonoko  to  the  Rio  Negro, 
Mac^u  Buffered  this  missionary  to  take  vith 
him  BOoie  families  of  the  GuaypiiQabi%  to  settle 
tiwma^  Uruaaa,  and  near  the  cataract  ot  May- 
ffuem*  I  ham  ^ready  observed,  that  tlus  peo- 
|rfe  belo^,  fronettmir  languv^  ^  '^^  P'Bat 
branch  of  the  Maypure  natiooi.  They  are 
more  industriooa,  we  might  also  say  more  civi- 
lized, than  the  other  nadmis  of  the  Upper  Oroo- 
noko. The  missionaries  relate,  that  tbe  Guay- 
ponabis,  at  the  time  of  their  sway  in  those  coon- 
tries,  were  pretty  generally  clothed,  and  had 
considerable  villages.  After  the  death  of  Ma- 
capo,  the  command  devolved  on  another  war- 
rior, Cuseni,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Captain 
Cruzero.  He  established  lines  of  deface  on 
the  banks  of  the  Inirida,  with  a  kind  of  little 
fort,  constructed  of  earth  and  timber.  The 
piles  were  more  than  sixteen  feet  bigh,  and  snr- 
Fonnded  both  the  house  of  the  apoto  and  a  maga- 
ziue  of  bows  and  arrows.  Father  Fomeri  has 
described  this  building,  remarkable  in  a  coun- 
try in  other  respects  so  savage. 

The  Marepizanas  and  the  Manitivitanoes 
were  the  preponderant  nations  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Negro.  The  former  had  for  it's  chiefe, 
about  the  year  1750,  two  warriors  called  Imn 
and  Cajamu.  The  king  of  the  Manitivitanoes 
was  Cocuy,  famous  for  his  cruelty  and  his  re — 
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finements  in  debaachevy;  HU  sister  waa  stHl 
liring  in  my  time,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  misstcMi 
of  M&ypoT«is.  We  smile  at  hearing,  that  the 
nunes  of  CTuseni,  Imu,  and  C^uy  are  as  cel&- 
heated  in  those  countries,  as  the  nuoea  of  .Hol- 
kar,  Tippoo,  and  the  most  powerful  jMince^ 
an  in  India.  Hwehieft  erf  the  Gtaypnanbte 
aaftthe  ManktVitanoea  foQgfat  with  small  bodies 
oitwo  or  tliree  hu&dred  men;  bnt  in  their  pro- 
tnbtod  straggles  they  devastated  the  nussion^ 
vliera  the  poor  monks  bad  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
Spamsh  soldiers  at  their  disposal.  These  hordes, 
contMDptible  for  their  numbers  and  means  of 
defence,  spread  as  much  terror  as  armies  ;  and 
if  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  preserving  thur  set- 
tlement^ it  was  only  by  opposing  cunning  to 
strengUi.  They  attached  some  powerful  cMefe 
to  their  interests,  and  enfeebled  the  Indians 
by  disunion.  When  the  expedition  of  Ituriaga 
and  Solano  arrived  at  the  Oroonoko,  the  mis- 
uons  had  no  longer  to  fear*  the  incursions  of 
the  Caribbees.  Cuseru,  the  chief  of  the  Guajrpu- 

*  From  the  year  1733  to  1735  the  CiuTibbee  nation  was 
dngcrona  to  the  missions  of  the  Lower  Oroonoko.  It  was 
doling  this  interval,  that  the  missionaries  of  Hamo,  and  the 
biahop,  Don  Nicolas  de  Labrid,  who  had  been  a  canon  of 
the  Ch^>ter  of  Lyons,  were  massacred  by  the  savages.  Fa- 
ther Botella  founded  in  1740  the  mission  of  Cabruta,  by 
memMing  together  the  Cabres,  to  oppose  the  incuraiona  of 
the  Caribbees.  These  incuraioaa  ceased  entirely  aboUt  the 
year  1750. 


nabis,  had  fixed  his  dwelling  behind  the  granitic 
moantuns  of  Sipapo.  He  was  the  friend  of 
the  Jesuits ;  but  other  nations  of  the  Upper 
Oroonoko  and  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Marepiza- 
noes,  the  Amuizanoes,  and  the  Manitivitanoes, 
led  by  Imn,  Cajamn,  and  Cocuy,  penetrated 
from  time  to  time  to  the  north  of  Uie  Great 
Cataracts.  They  had  other  motives  for  fighting 
than  that  of  hatred  ;  they  hunted  men,  as  was 
formerly  the  custom  of  the  Caribbees,  and  is 
still  the  practice  in  Afiica.  Sometimes  they 
furnished  slaves  fpoitos)  to  the  Dutch  orl^ra- 
naquiri  (Miabitsints  of  the '  sea)  ;  sometimes 
they  sold  them  to  the  Portugueze  or  laranavi 
(son*  of  musicians)*.  In  America,  as  in  Africa, 
the  cupidity  of  the  Europeans  has  prodaced  the 
same  evils,  by  exciting  the  natives  to  make  war, 
in  order  to  procure  slaves-f-.  Every  where' the 
contact  of  nations  far  different  from  each  other 
in  their  degree  of  civilization  leads  to  the  abuse 
of  physical  strength,  and  of  intellectua]  prepon- 
derance. The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians 
formerly  sought  slaves  in  Europe.  Europe  now 
presses  in  tfaelr  turn  both  on  the  countries  where 

*  The  savage  tribes  designate  every  commercinl  nation  of 
Europe  by  surnames,  the  origin  of  which  appears  alti^ether 
acddental.  I  have  already  mentioned  in  another  place  (vol. 
iii,  p.  268),  that  the  Spaniards  were  called  dolhed  mtn^ 
Fongkemt  or  Uavemi,  by  way  of  distinction. 

t  See  above  vol.  ii,  p.  246  ;  and  voL  iii.  [>.  2. 
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she  g&tfaered  the  first  germes  of  science,  and 
on  those  where  she  now  almost  iovolantarily 
spreads  them  by  carrying  thither  the  prodaceof 
her  indastry. 

I  have  faithfblly  recorded  what  I  could  col- 
lect on  the  state  of  these  countries,  where  the 
vanqnished  nations  become  gradually  extinct, 
and  leave  no  other  signs  of  their  existence  than 
a  few  words  of  their  language,  mixed  with  that 
of  the  conquerors.  We  have  seen,  that  in  the 
north,  beyond  the  cataracts,  the  preponderant  na- 
tions were  at  first  the  Caribbees  and  the  Cabres, 
toward  the  south,  on  the  Upper  Oroonoko^  the 
Guaypnnabis ;  and  on  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Mare- 
pizanoesand  the  Manitivitanoes.  The  long  resist- 
Bnce,  which  the  Cabres,  united  nnder  a  valiant 
chief,  had  made  to  the  Caribbees,  had  become  fo- 
tal  to  them  subsequent  to  the  year  1720.  They 
at  first  vanquished  their  enemies  near  the  month 
ofthe  Rio  Caura;  and  a  great  number  of  Ca- 
ribbees perished  in  a  precipitate  flight,  between 
tbe  Hapids  of  Tomo  and  the  (Isla  del  Infierno. 
Ihe  prisoners  were  devoured ;  and,  by  one  of 
tbose  refinements  of  cunning  and  cruelty,  which 
are  common  to  the  savage  nations  of  both  Ame- 
Hcas,  the  Cabres  spared  the  life  of  one  Carib- 
hee,  whom  they  forced  to  climb  up  a  tree  to 
Mtness  this  barbarous  spectacle,  and  carry  back 
(be  tidings  to  the  vanqnished.  The  triumph  of 
'I'ep,  the  chief  of  the  Cabres,  was  but  of  short 
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duration.  The  Caribbees  retaraed  in  such  great 
numbers,  that  only  a  feeble  remnant  of  the  an- 
thropophagous Cabres  was  left  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cuchivero. 

Cocuy  and  Cnseru  were  carrying  on  a  war  of 
extermination  on  the  Upper  Oroonoko,  when 
Solano  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guaviare. 
The  former  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
Portuguese ;  the  latter  was  a  friend  of  the  Je- 
suits, and  gave  them  waning  every  time  that 
the  Mfultivitanoes  were  marching  agupst  the 
Christian  establishments  of  Atures  uid  Cari- 
chana.  Cuseru  made  himself  a  Christian  a  few 
days  only  before  bis  death ;  but  in  battle  he 
wore  on  his  left  hip  a  crucifix,  which  had  been 
given  him  by  the  missionaries,  and  through 
which  be  believed  himself  invulnerable.  We 
were  told  an  anecdote,  that  paints  the  violence 
of  bis  character.  He  had  married  thfi  daughter 
of  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Rio  Temi.  In  a  pa- 
roxysm of  rage  against  his  f;^ther-in-lav,  he 
declared  to  his  wife,  that  he  was  going  to  fight 
with  him;  she  reminded  him  of  the  coiir^ge  and 
singular  strength  of  her  father ;  when  Cusen^ 
without  uttering  a  single  word,  too^  a  poisoned 
arrow,  and  plunged  it  into  her  bosoin. 
The  arrival  of  a  small  body  of  Spaniards  in 
1756,  under  the  order  of  Solano,  awakened 
suspicion  in  this  chief  of  the  Guaypunabis.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  attempting  a  contest  with 
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tbetn,  when  the  Jesuits  made  him  sensible,  that 
it  would  be  his  interest  to  remain  at  peace  with 
tbe  CbristiaDE.  Cuseni  dined  at  tbetable  of  the 
Spanish  general ;  wbeu  he  was  allured  by  pro- 
mises,  and  the  prediction  of  tbe  approacbing  fall 
of  bis  enemies.  From  being  a  king  he  became 
tbe  mayor  of  a  village  ;  and  consented  to  settle 
with  bis  people  at  the  new  mission  of  San  Per* 
nando  de  Atabapo.  Such  is  most  frequently  tbe 
sad  end  of  those  chiefs,  whom  travellers  and 
missionaries  style  Indian  princes.  "  In  my 
mission,'*  says  the  bonest  father  Gill,  "  I  had 
five  reyeciUos,  or  little  kings^  those  of  the  Tama- 
nacs,  the  Avarigotes,  the  Parecas^  the  Qnaquas, 
and  the  M^^pures.  At  church  I  placed  them  in 
file  on  tbe  same  bench ;  but  I  took  care  to  give 
the  firat  place  to  Monaiti,  king  of  the  Tama- 
nacs,  because  he  bad  helped  me  to  found  the 
Tillage  ;  and  he  seemed  quite  proud  of  this  pre- 
cedency." We  agree  with  Father  Gili,  that  it  is 
tare  to  find  men  who  have  fallen  from  high 
power  so  easy  to  be  satisfied. 

When  Cuseru,  tbe  chief  of  the  Guaypunabis, 
taw  the  Spanish  troops  pass  the  cataracts,  he 
advised  Don  Jose  Solano  to  wait  a  whole  year 
befi^re  he  formed  a  settlement  on  the  Atabapo  ; 
predicting  the  misfortunes  which  were  not  long 
in  taking  place.  '^  Let  me  labourwith  my  peo- 
ple in  clearing  tbe  ground/*  said  Cuseru  to  the 
Jeanits ;  **  I  will  plant  cassava,  and  you  will  find 
p  2 
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hereafter  wherewith  to  subsist  so  many  peraoDB." 
Solano,  impatient  to  adrance,  refused  to  listen 
to  the-counsel  of  the  Indian  chief ;  and  the  new 
inhabitants  of  San  Fernando  had  to  suffer  all  the 
evils  of  scarcity.  Canoes  were  sent  at  a  great 
expencG  to  New  Grenada,  by  the  Meta,  and  the 
Vicbada,  in  search  of  flour.  The  proviuon 
arrived  too  late,  and  many  Spaniards  and  In- 
dians perished  by  those  diseases  which  are  pro- 
duced in  every  clioiate  by  want  and  moral  de- 
jection. 

Some  traces  of  cultivation  are  still  found  at 
San  Feraando.    Every  Indian  has  a  small  plan- 
tation of  cacao  trees,  which  produce  abundantly 
thefifthyear;  buttheycease  to  bear  fruit  sooner 
than  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua.   The  nut  is  small, 
andofanexcellentquality.  One  almeida, twelve 
of  which  compose  a  fonega,  may  be  bought  at 
San  Fernando  for  six  reals,  or  nearly  four  firankB ; 
on  tbe  coast  it  costs  at  least  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  franks ;  but  tbe  whole  mission  scarcely  pro- 
duces eighty  varwgas  a  year ;  and  as  tha  monks 
of  the  missions  of  the  Oroonoko  and  the  Rio 
Negro  only  trade  in  cacao,  according  to  an.- 
ancient  abuse,  the  Indian  is  not  stimulated  to 
extend   this   cultivation,    which    affords    hiirK 
scarcely  any  benefit.     There  are  some  savan.— 
nahs  and  good  pasturage  round  San  Femandcy, 
but  hardly  seven  or  eight  cows  are  to  be  founc3, 
the  remains  of  a  considerable  herd,  which  was 
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brongbt  into  these  countries  at  the  expedition 
to  the  boundaries.  The  Indians  are  a  little 
more  civilized  here  than  in  the  rest  of  the  mis- 
sions ;  and  we  foond  to  our  surprise  a  black- 
smith of  the  native  race. 

What  struck  us  most  in  the  mission  of  San. 
Fernando,  and  ^ves  a  peculiar  phjrsic^omy  to 
the  landscape,  is  the  pihiguao  or  pir^ao  palm. 
It's  trunk,  armed  with  thorns,  is  more  than 
sixty  feet  high ;  it's  leaves  are  pinnated,  very 
thin,  undulated,^  and  frizled  toward  the  points. 
Nothing  is  more  extraonUnary  than  the  fruits 
of  this  tree ;  every  cluster  contains  from  fifty  to 
eighty ;  they  are  yellow  like  apples,  grow  par- 
pie  in  proportion  as  they  ripen,  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  and  generally,  from  abortion^  with- 
out a  kernel.  Among  the  eighty  or  ninety  spe- 
cies of  palm  trees  that  are  peculiar  to  the  New 
Continent,  which  I  have  enumerated  in  the 
Nova  Genera  Plantarum  cequinoctialium*,  there 
are  none  in  which  the  sarcocarp  is  developed  in 
a  manner  so  extraordinary.  The  fruit  of  the 
fhrljao  furnishes  a  ferinaceous  substance,  as 
yellow  as  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  slightly  saccharine^ 
and  extremely  nutritious.  It  is  eaten  like  plan- 
tains or  potatoes,  boiled,  or  roasted  in  the  ashes, 
and  affords  an  aliment  as  wholesome  as  it  is 
agreeable.     The  Indians  and  the  nussionaries 

•  Vol.  i,  p  310. 
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are  unwearied  in  their  praiaea  of  this  noble  palm- 
tree,  which  might  be  called  the  ptach  pa^  tatd 
which  we  found  cultivated  in  abundance  at  San 
Fernando,  San  Balthasar,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
wherever  we  advanced  toward  the  south  or  the 
east  along  the  banks  of  the  Atabapo,  and  the 
Upper  Ofoonoko.  In  fhose  wild  regions  are 
we  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  araertion  of 
Linneeug,  that  the  country  of  palm-trees  was 
the  first  abode  of  our  species,  and  that  man  is 
essentially  palmivorous*.  On  examining  the 
provision  accumulated  in  the  huts  of  the  In- 
dians, we  perceive  that  their  subsistence  during 
several  months  of  the  year  depends  as  much  on 
the  ferinaceous  fruit  of  the  pirijao,  as  on'  the 
cassava  and  plaintain.  The  tree  bears  fmit  but 
once  a  year,  but  to  the  amount  of  three  clus- 
ters, consequently  from  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
to  two  hundred  frnits. 

San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  San  Carlos,  and 
San  Francisco  Solano,  are  the  most  considerable 
settlements  among  the  missions  of  the  Upper 
Oroonoko.  We  found  at  San  Fernando,  as 
well  as  in  the  neighbouring  villages  of  San  Bal- 
thazar and  Javita,  pretty  parsonage  houses, 
covered  by  lianas,  emd  surrounded  by  gardens. 

f  Homo  haintat  intn  tropicoB,  veBcitur  pslmis,  lotophft- 
giu  ;  hotpitatuT  extra  tropicos  sub  Dovercante  Cerert:,  carut- 
Torua.  (Syif.  Sat.,  vol.  i,  p.  21.) 
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The  tall  tranks  of  the  pirijao  palms  formed  in 
onr  eyed  the  most  beautiful  ornament  of  these 
plantations.  In  our  walks,  the  president  of  the 
mission  gAve  us  an  animated  account  of  his 
incursitHU  on  the  Rio  Gaaviare.  He  related,  to 
us  liow  much  these  jonmeys,  undertaken  "  for 
the  conquest  of  souls,"  are  desired  by  the  In- 
diaos  of  the  iais^ns.  All,  even  i^omea  and 
old  men,  take  part  in  it.  On  the  vain  pretext 
of  recovering  neophytes  who  have  deserted  the 
village,  children  above  eight  or  ten  years  of 
age  are  carried  off,  and  distributed  among  the 
Indians  of  the  missions  ds  serfs,  or  pmio&.  Hie 
jobrnals,  which  father  Bartholomew  MancUIa 
kindly  communicated  to  us,  cont^n  ver^ 
valuable  geographical  materials.  I  shall  ^ve 
&rther  on  an  abstract  of  these  discoveries^  in 
treating  of  the  principial  tribatary  streams  of 
the  Oroonoko,  which  are  the  Guaviare,  the 
Ventnari,  the  Meta,  the  Caura,  and  the  CaJrony. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  astronomical  observations  I  took 
en  tiie  banks  of  the  Atabapo,  and  on  the  westeni 
declivity  of  the  Cordillera  of  die  Andes,  near 
the  Patama  de  la  Suma  Pax,  the  distance  is 
one  hundred  and  seven  leagues  only  from  San 
Fernando  to  the  first  villages  of  the  provinces  of 
Cagnan  and  San  Joan  de  los  Llanos.  I  was 
assured  also  by  some  Indians,  who  dwelt  for- 
merly to  the  west  of  the  Isluid  of  Amanaveni, 
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beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Supavi,  that 
going  in  a  boat  on  the  Gnaviare  (in  the  man- 
ner of  the  savages)  beyond  the  strait  (rnigog- 
tura)  .and  the  principal  cataract,  they  met,  at 
three  days  ^stance,  bearded  and  clothed  men, 
who  came  in  search  of  the  eggs  of  the  tartle 
terekejf.  This  meeting  affrighted  the  Indians  so 
much,  that  they  fled  precipitately,  re-descend- 
ing the  Guaviare.  It  is  probable,  that  these 
bearded  white  men  came  from  the  Ullages  of 
Aroma  and  San  Martin,  the  Rio  Gdaviare  being 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  Ariari  and 
Guayavero.  We  must  not  be  surprised,  that 
the  missionaries  of  the  Oroonoko  and  the  Ata- 
bapo,  little  suspect  bow  near  they  live  to  the 
missionaries  of  Mocoa,  Rio  Fragua,  and  Caga- 
an.  In  these  desert  countries,  the  real  distances 
can  be  known  only  by  observations  of  the  longi- 
tude ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  astronomi- 
cal data,  and  the  information  I  gathered  in 
the  convents  of  Popayan  and  of  Pasto,  to  the 
west  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  that  I 
formed  an  accurate  idea  of  the  respective  situa- 
tions of  the  Christian  settlements  on  the  Ata- 
bapo,  the  Guayavero,  and  the  Caqueta*. 

Every  thing  changes  on  entering  the  Rio^ 
Atabapo ;  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere^ 
the  colour  of  the  waters,  and  the  form  of  th^ 

*  The  Caqoeta  Leus  lower  down  the  name  of  the  Yupu^M- 
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trees  that  cover  the  shore.  You  no  longer  suffer 
duriDg'  the  day  the  torment  of  moschettoes ;  and 
the  gnats  with  long  legs  (xancadoes)  become 
rare  during  the  night.  Beyond  the  mission  of 
Smi  Fernando  these  nocturnal  insects  disappear 
altogether/  The  waters  of  the  Orooooko  are 
tarbid,  and  loaded  with  earthy  matter;  and  in 
the  coves,  from  the  accumulation  of  dead  croco- 
diles and  other  putrescent  substances,  diffuse  a 
mn^y  and  faint  smell.  We  were  sometimes 
cl^iged  to  strain  this  water  through  a  linen 
cloth  before  we  drank  it.  The  waters  of  the 
Atabapo  on  the  contrary  are  pure,  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  without  any  trace  of  smell,  brownish 
by  reflected^  and  of  a  pale  yellow  by  transmitted 
light.  The  people  call  them  light,  in  opposition 
to  the  heavy  and  turbid  waters  of  the  Oroo- 
noko.  Their  temperature  is  generally  two  de> 
grees,  and  when  you  approach  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Temi  three  degrees,  cooler  than  the 
temperature  of  the  Upper  Orooooko.  After 
having  been  compelled  during  a  whole  year  to 
drink  water  at  27*  or  28**,  a  lowering  of.a  few 
degrees  in  the  temperature  produces  a  very 
agreeable  sensation.  I  think  this  lowering  of 
the  temperature  may  be  attributed  to  the  river 
being  less  broad,  and  without  the  sandy  beach, 
the  heat  of  which  at  the  Oroonoko  is  by  day 

•  2S-4*  or  2a'8"  of  Reaumur. 
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more  than  50°,  and  also  to  tb&  thick  shade  of 
theforests,  irhich  are  traversed  by  the  Atabapo, 
the  Teml,  the  Tuamini,  and  the  Guainia,  or  Rio 
Negro. 

What  proves  the  extreme  purity  of  the  blade 
waters  is  their  limpidity,  their  transparency,  and 
the  clearness  with  which  diey  reflect  the  images 
and  ooloars  of  surrounding  objects.  The  small- 
est fish  are  visible  in  them  at  a  depth  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet ;  and  most  commonly  the  bottom 
of  the  river  may  be  distinguished,  which  is  not 
a  yellowish  or  brownish  mud,  like  the  colour  of 
the  water,  but  a  quartzose  and  granitic  sand 
of  dazzling  whiteness.  Nothing  can  be  com- 
'  pared  to  the  beauty  of  the  banks  of  the  Ata- 
bapa  Loaded  with  plants,  among  which  rise 
the  palms  crowned  with  leafy  plumes ;  the  banks 
are  reflected  in  the  waters ;  and  theverdnreof  the 
reflected  image  seems  to  have  the  same  vivid 
hue  as  the  object  itself  directly  seen,  the  sar&ce 
of  the  fluid  is  so  homogeneous,  smooth,  and 
destitute  of  that  mixture  of  suspended  sand  and 
decomposed  organic  matter,  which  roughens 
and  streaks  the  surface  of  leas  limpid  rivets. 

On  quitting  the  Oroonoko,  several  small 
rapids  must  be  passed,  but  without  any  ap- 
pearance  of  danger.  Amid  these  raudalito*, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  missionaries,  the 
Rio  Atabapo  falls  into  the  Oroonoko.  I  rather" 
think,  that  the  Atabapo  foils  into  the  Guaviare  s 
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and  that  the  part  of  the  river,  which  we  meet 
with  from  the  Oroonoko  as  far  as  the  mission 
ofSanFemando,  ought  to  bear  this  aame.  The 
Rio  Giiaviare,  which  is  much  wider- than  the 
Atabapo,  has  white  waters,  and  in  the  aspect  of 
it's  bankSj  it's  fishing-birds,  it's  fish,  and  the 
great  crocodiles  which  live  in  tt,  resembles  the 
Oroonoko  much  more  than  that  part  of  the 
latter  river  which  comes  from  the  Esmeralda. 
When  a  river  spriugs  from  the  junction  of  two 
other  rivers,  nearly  alike  in  size,  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  which  of  the  two  confluent  streams  must 
be  regarded  as  it's  source.  The  Indians  of  San 
Fernando  still  maintain  an  opinion  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  of  the  geographers.  They 
affirm,  that  the  Oroonoko  rises  from  two  rivers, 
the  Gaaviare  and  the  Rio  Paragua.  They  give 
this  latter  name  to  the  Upper  Oroonoko,  from 
San  Fernando  and  Santa  Barbara  to  beyond 
the  Bsmeralda.  According  to  this  hypothesis 
they  say,  that  the  Cassiquiare  is  not  an  arm  of 
the  Oroonoko,  but  of  the  Rio  Paragua.  In 
looking  on  the  map  I  have  traced,  it  may  be 
perceived,  that  these  denominations  are  entirely 
arbitrary.  It  is  of  little  import,  that  the  name 
of  Oroonoko  is  refused  to  the  Rio  Paragua,  pro- 
vided we  trace  the  course  of  these  rivers  such 
as  it  is  in  nature,  and  do  not  separate  by  a  chain 
of  mountains,  as  was  done  previously  to  my 
travels,  rivers  that  communicate  together,  and 


form  one  system.  When  we  would  ^ve  the 
name  of  a  lai^  river  to  one  of  the  two  branches 
by  which  it  is  formed,  it  should  be  applied  to 
that  bnmch,  which  furoishes  most  water.  Now 
at  the  two  seasons  of  the  year  when  X  saw  the 
Goaviare,  and  the  Upper  Oroonoko  or  Rio  Para- 
giia  (between  the  Esmeralda  and  San  Fernan- 
do), it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  latter  was  not 
so  large  as  the  Guaviare.  Similar  doubts  have 
been  entertMned  by  geographical  travellers  on 
the  junction  of  the  Upper  Mississipi  with  the 
'Missouri  and  the  Ohio,  on  the  jnnctionof  tbe 
Maragnon  with  the  GuaUaga  and  the  Ucayale, 
and  on  tbe  junction  of  the  Indus  ^tb  the  Chn- 
nab  (Hydaspes  of  Cashmere)  and  the  Gnrra, 
or  Sutledge  *.  To  avoid  embroiling  forther  a 
nomenclature  of  rivers  so  artutrarily  fixed,  I 
will  not  propose  new  denominations.  X  shall 
continue  with  father  Caulin  and  the  Spanish 
geographers,  to  call  the  river  Esmeralda  the 
Oroonoko,  or  Upper  Oroonoko ;  but  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  if  the  Oroonoko,  from  San  Fernando 
de  Atabapo  as  far  as  the  Delta  which  it  forms- 
opposite  tbe  island  of  Trinidad,  were  regarded. 
as  the  continuation  of  the  Rio  Guaviare ;  and  if 

*  The  Hydaspee  u  property  a  tributary  streaat  of  th« 
Chnnab  or  Aceaines.  The  Sutledge,  or  Hysudrus  formi, 
together  with  the  Beyah  or  Hyphaset,  the  riTer  Onrra, 
These  arc  the  beautifiil  r^ons  of  the  Pundjab  and  Dooab, 
velebnted  in  history  from  Porus  down  to  Sultan  Acbar. 
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that  part  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko  between  the 
Esmeralda  and  the  mission  of  San  Fernando 
were  considered  as  a  tributary  stream;  the 
Oroonoko  would  preserve,  from  the  savannahs 
of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  and  the  eastern  de-- 
cllvity  of  the  Andes  to  it*s  mouth,  a  more  uni- 
form and  natural  direction,  that  from  south-- 
west to  north-east. 

The  Rio  Paragua,  or  that  part  of  the  Oroo- 
noko which  you  go  up  to  the  east  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Guaviare,  has  clearer,  more  transparent, 
and  purer  water  than  the  part  of  the  Oroonoko 
below  San  Fernando.  The  waters  of  |;he  Gua- 
yiare,  on  the  contrary,  are  white  and  turbid ; 
they  have  the  same  taste,  according  to  the  In- 
dians, whose  organs  of  sense  are  extremelv 
delicate  and  well  practised,  as  the  waters  of  the 
Oroonoko  near  the  Great  Cataracts.  ^'  Bring 
me  the  waters  of  three  or  four  great  rivers  of 
these  countries,''  an  old  Indian  of  the  mission  of 
Javita  said  to  us,  ^'  on  drinking  them  I  will  tell 
you  without  fear  of  mistake,  whence  the  water 
was  taken ;  whether  they  come  from  a  white  or 
black  river ;  the  Oroonoko  or  the  Atabapo,  the 
Paragua  or  the  Guaviare.**  Tne  great  croco- 
diles and  porpoises  {toninas)^  which  are  alike 
\  common  in  the  Rio  Guaviare  and  the  Lower 
Oroonoko,  are  entirely  wanting,  as  we  were  told, 
in  the  Rio  Paragua  (or  Upper  Oroonoko,  be- 
tween San  Fernando  and  the  Esmeralda).  These 
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are  very  remarkable  differences  in  the  Datvre  of 
the  waters,  and  the  distribution  of  animals ! 
The  Indians  do  not  fail  to  cite  them,  when  they 
would  prove  to  travellers,  that  the  Upper  Oroo- 
noko,  to  the  east  of  iSao  Fernando,  is  a  distinct 
river  that  falls  into  the  Oroonoko,  and  that  the 
real  origin  of  the  latter  must  be  sought  in  the 
sources  of  the  Guaviare.  The  geographers  of 
Europe  are  no  doubt  in  the  wrong  not  to  em- 
brace the  way  of  thinking  of  tbe  Indians,  who 
are  the  geographers  of  their  own  country ;  but 
in  respect  to  nomenclature  and  orthography,  it 
is  often  prudent,  to  follow  an  error  we  have 
pointed  out. 

The  astronomical  observations*  made  in  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  April  did  not  g^ve  me  the 
latitude  with  satisfactory  precision.  The  sky 
was  cloudy,  and  I  could  obtain  only  a  fisw 
heights  of  «  Centauri,  and  the  beautiful  star  at 
the  foot  of  the  Southern  Cross.  According  to 
these  heights,  the  latitude  of  the  mission  of  San 
Fernando  appeared  to  me  to  be  4°  2*  48".  In_ 
father  Caulin's  map,  founded  on  the  obserra — 
tions  of  Solano  made  in  1756,  it  is  4°  I'-f-.    This 

•  See  my  Ree.  d"  Obs.  Aitro..    vol.  i,  p.  230, 253,  27S. 

f  In  the  text  of  the  book,  which,  as  it  happens  unfortu- 
nately for  the  most  part  in  narratives  of  travtla,  is  in  contra- 
diction with  the  map,  the  latitude  of  the  junction  of  the  Ona- 
TJare  and  the  Atnbapo  t9  said  to  be  a  littlo  less  than  three 
degrees.     Dues  not  this  difference  proceed  from  the  fidsified 
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agreement  proves  the  justness  of  a  resulti  which 
however  I  could  only  deduce  from  altitudes 
considerably  distant  from  the  meridian.  A  good 
observation  of  the  stars  at  Guapasoso*  gave  me 
4^  2^  for  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo*  (Gum ilia 
placed  the  confluence  of  the  Atabapo.  and  the 
Guaviare  in  0^30' ;  D'AnviUe,  in  2°  61'.)  I  was 
able  to  fix  the  longitude  with  much  more  precision 
in  my  way  to  the  Rio  Negro,  and  in  returning 
from  that  river.  It  is  70^  30'  46''  (or  4^  (T  west 
of  the  meridian  of  Cumaqab).  The  going  of  the 
chronometer  was  so  regular  during  the  naviga- 
tion in  a  boat,  that  from  the  16th  of  April  to  the 
9th  of  July  it  varied  only  from  27'9",  to  285"* 
At  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo  I  found  the  dip  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  rectified  with  great  care, 
to  be  29*7^  cent.  div. ;  the  intensity  of  force  219. 
The  angle  and  the  oscillations  therefore  had 
diminished  considerably  (torn  Maypures,  in  a 
difference  of  latitude  of  P IV.    The  surround- 

copies  of  Solano's  observations  whi(^  have  been  circulated } 
Gil!  mentions  an  instance  in  the  latitude  of  Atures^  which  led 
luininto  error  in  all  the  mpre  southern  points.  (Saggio,  vol.  1 , 
p.  320;  and  above^  p.  12,  note.) 

*  Oh$.  j4str.  vol.  1,  p.  263.  The  longitude  of  San  Fer- 
nando has  been  given  in  Arrowsmith's  map  as  I  published  it 
(68**  1(/  from  Greenw.),  but  the  latitude  is  laid  down  at 
4*  19^.  In  this  point,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  calcnlations 
of  d*Anvi)le  on  the  longitude  have  been  happier  than  those 
of  his  successors. 


ing  rock  was  no  longer  a  ferrug^nouB  sandstonev 
but  granite  passing  into  gneiss. 

April  26tb.  We  advanced  only  two  or  three 
leagues,  and  passed  the  night  on  a  rock  near 
the  Indian  plantations  or  conucos  of  Guapososo. 
The  river  losing  itaelf  by  ilfs  inundations  in  the 
forests^  and  it's  real  banks  being  unseen,  the 
traveller  can  set  his  foot  on  the  land  only  where 
a  rock  or  a  small  table  land  rises  above  the 
water.  The  granite  of  those  countries,  by  the 
disposition  which  the  thin  laminse  of  black  mica 
affect,  sometimes  resembles  graphic  granite ; 
but  most  frequently,  and  this  determines  the 
age  of  it's  formation,  it  passes  into  a  real  gneiss. 
It's  beds,  very  regularly  stratified,  run  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  as  in  the  Cordillera  on 
the  shore  of  Caraccas.  The  dip  of  the  granite- 
gaeiss  is  70°  north-west.  It  is  traversed  by  an 
infinite  number  of  veins  of  quartz,  which  are 
singularly  transparent,  and  three  or  four,  and 
sometimes  fifteen  inches  thick.  I  found  no 
cavity,  {druse^  no  crystallized  substance,  not 
even  rock-crystal ;  and  no  trace  of  pyrites,  or 
any  other  metallic  substance.  I  enter  into 
these  particulars  on  account  of  the  chimerical 
ideas,  that  have  been  spread  ever  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  after  the  voyages  of  Berreo  and 
Raleigh*,  "  on  the  immense  riches  of  the  great 
and  fine  empire  of  Guayana." 

*  Raleigh's  work  bcArs  the  pompous  title  of  "Th«  Diica- 


Ilie  river  Atabapo  displays  every  where  a 
peculiar  aspect;  you  see  nothing  of  it's  real 
banks  formed  by  flat  lands,  eight  or  ten  feet 
high';  they  are  concealed  by  a  row  of  palms, 
and  small  trees  with  slender  trunks,  the  roots 
of  wbich  are  bathed  by  the  waters.  There  are 
many  crocodiles  from  the  point  where  you  quit 
the  Oroonoko  to  the  mission  of  San  Fernando, 
and  their  presence  indicates,  as  we  have  said  * 
above,  that  this  part  of  the  river  belongs  to  the 
Rio  Guaviare  and  not  to  the  Atabapo.  In  the 
real  bed  of  the  latter  river,  above  ttie  mission  of 
San  Fernando,  there  are  no  longer  any  croco* 
diles  :  we  find  there  some  bca;as,  a  great  many 
/resh-iDoter  dolphins,  but  no  manatees.  We  also 
seek  in  vaiu  on  those  banks  the  thick-nosed 
tapir,  the  araguates,  or  great  howling  monkeys, 
the  zamuro,  or  vultur  aura,  aad  the  crested 
pheasant,  known  by  the  name  of  guacharaca. 
Enormous  water-snakes,  in  shape resemblingtbe 
boa,  are  unfortunately  veiy  common,  and  are 
dangerous  to  the  Indians  who  bathe.  We  saw 
them  almost  from  the  6rst  day,  swimming  by 
the  side  of  our  canoe ;  they  were  at  the  most 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long.  The  jaguars  of 
the  banks  of  the  Atabapo  and  the  Temi  are 

nry  of  the  large,  rich,  and  beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana. 
Load.  1696."  (See  also  Ral^hi  admiranda  Detcriptio 
Regai  Guiame,  Auri  abundantistimi.  Ed.  Uondius  Nori- 
betga,  1S9&). 
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large andlKll  fed;  they  are  aud,  however,  to 
be  less  daring  than  the  jaguars  of  tbeOFOonoko. 
April  27th.  The  night  wae  beautifbl,  dark 
ckHidg  parsed  fron  time  to  time  over  the  MHiith 
.with  extreme  rapidity.  Not  a  breath  of  vrind 
was  felt  in  the  lower  strata  of  tbe  atmosphere ; 
the  breeze  existed  only  at  the  height  of  a  thou- 
sand toises.  I  dwell  upon  this  peculiarity ;  for 
the  movement  we  saw  was  not  produced  by  thci 
counter-currents  (from  west  to  east),  which  are 
■ometimea  thought  to  be  observed  in  tbe  tonid 
zone  on  the  loftiest  mountains  of  theCordUleiua; 
it  was  the  effect  of  a  real  breeze,  of  an  east  wind. 
I  had  some  good  observations  of  the  meridian 
altitude  of  •  in  the  Southern  Cross ;  the  partial 
results  oscillated  only  eight  or  ten  seconds 
round  the  mean*.  The  latitude  of  Guapasoso 
is  3°  53*  56".  The  black  water  of  the  river 
served  me  for  an  horizon,  and  I  felt  so  much 
the  more  pleasure  in  making  these  observations^ 
as  in  the  white  rivers,  the  Apure  and  the  Oroo — 
noko,  we  had  been  cruelly  stnog  by  insects^ 
Mr.  Bonpland  in  marking  the  time  by  the  chro- 
nometer, and  I  in  levelling  the  horizon.  We 
left  tbe  conacos  of  Guapasoso  at  two  o'clock ; 
continued  to  ascend  the  river  toward  the  south, 
and  found  it,  or  ratber  that  part  of  it's  bed 
whieh  is  free  from  trees,  nai-rowing  more  and 

•  Obt.  AttT.  Tol.  1,  p.  233. 
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more.  It  began  to  rain  toward  sunrise.  Vn- 
accnstomed  to  these  forests^  which  are  less  inha- 
bited by  animals  than  those  of  the  Oroonoko, 
we  were  almost  surprised  to  hear  jjio  longer 
Uie  bowlings  of  the  monkeys.  The  dolphins,  or 
Untinas,  sported  by  the  side  of  our  boat.  Ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  the 
defyhmus  gtmgeticus,  which  is  the  fresh-water 
porpoise  of  the  ancient  continent,  in  like  man^ 
aer  accompanies  the  boats  that  go  up  toward 
Benares ;  but  from  Benares  to  the  point  where 
the  Ganges  receives  the  salt  waters  is  only  two 
hundred  leagues,  while  from  the  Atabapo  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Oroonoko  is  more  than  three 
hundred  and  twenty. 

Near  noon  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  Ipnrichapano  on  the  east,  and  afterward, 
the  granitic  pass,  known  by  the  name  of  Piedra 
del  Tigre.  This  solitary  rock  is  only  sixty  feet 
liigh,  yet  it  enjoys  great  celebrity  in  these  coun- 
tries. Between  four  and  five  degrees  of  latitude, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  mountains  of  Sipapo, 
we  reach  the  southern  extremity  of  that  chain  of 
cataracts,  which  I  proposed,  in  a  memoir  pub- 
lished in  1800,  to  call  the  Chain  of  Parima. 
At  4"  20*  it  stretches  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oroonoko  toward  the  east  and  east-south-east. 
Hk  whole  of  the  land  attending  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Parima  toward  the  river  of  Amazons, 

^  which  is  traversed  by  the  Atabapo,  the  Cassi- 

'  q2 


qulare,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  is  an  iinmensc 
plain,  covered  partly  with  forests,  and  partly 
with  grasses.  Small  rocks  rise  here  and  there 
like  castles.  We  regretted,  that  we  had  not 
stopped  to  rest  near  the  rock  of  the  Tiger ;  for 
in  going  up  the  Atabapo  we  had  great  difficulty 
to  find  a  spot  of  dry  ground,  open  and  spacious 
enough  to  light  fires,  and  place  our  instruments 
and  our  hammocks. 

April  28th.  It  rained  hard  from  sunset,  and 
we  were  afraid  that  our  collections  would  be 
damaged.  The  poor  missionary  had  his  fit  of 
tertian  fever,  and  besought  us  to  reemhark  im- 
mediately after  midnight.  We  passed  at  day- 
break the  Piedra  and  the  Raudaltta*  of  Gua- 
rinuma.  The  rock  is  on  the  east  bank :  it  is  a 
bare  shelf  of  granite  covered  with  psora,  clado* 
nia,  and  other  lichens.  I  fancied  myself  trans- 
ported to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  on  the  ridge 
of  the  mountaips  of  gneiss  and  granite  betweeik- 
Freiberg  and  Marienburg  in  Saxony.  The  cla— 
donias  appeared  to  me  to  be  identical  with  the 
lichen  rangiferinus,  the  I.  pixidatus,  and  the  1.  po- 
lymorphus  of  Linneus.  After  having  passed  the 
rapids  of  Guarinuma,  the  Indians  showed  us  in 
the  middle  of  the  forest,  on  our  right,  the  ruins 
of  the  mission  of  Mendaxari,  which  has  been  long 
abandoned.     On  the  east  bank,  near  the  little 

*  I'he  rock  and  little  cascades. 


rock  of  Kemarumo,  in  the  midst  of  Indian  plan- 
tations, a  gigantic  bombax*  attracted  our  cari* 
-  osity.  We  landed  in  order  to  measure  it ;  the 
height  was  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet> 
and  the  diameter  between  fourteen  and  fifteen. 
'Oiis  enormous  effort  of  ve^tation  surprised  us 
the  more,  as  we  had  till  then  seen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Atabapo  only  small  trees  with  slender 
trunks,  which  from  afar  resembled  young  cherry 
trees.  The  Indians  assured  us,  that  these  small 
trees  do  not  form  a  very  extensive  group.  They 
are  checked  in  their  growth  by  the  inundations 
of  the  river ;  while  the  dry  grounds  near  the 
Atabapo,  the  Temi,  and  the  Tuamini,  furnish 
excellent  timber  for  building.  These  forests 
however,  (and  this  observation  is  important,  if 
we  wish  to  form  a  precise  idea  of  the  egwttorial 
plains  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the  Amazon)  du 
not  stretch  indefinitely  to  the  east  and  west 
toward  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Guaviare ;  they 
are  bounded  by  the  open  savannahs  of  Manuteso, 
and  the  Rio  Inirida.  We  found  it  difficult  in 
the  evening  to  stem  the  current,  and  passed  the 
Dight  in  a  wood  a  little  above  Mendaxari ;  which 
is  another  granitic  rock  traversed  by  a  stratum- 
of  quartz.  We  found  in  it  a  group  of  fine  cry- 
stals of  black  schorl. 
April  29th.    The  air  was  cooler.    We  had 

•  Uombax  ceiba. 
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no  zancndoes,  but  a  sky  constantly  clonded, 
and  vithont  stais.  I  began  to  regret  the  Lower 
Oroonoko.  We  stUl  advanced  slowly  from  the 
force  of  the  current,  and  stopped  a  great  part 
.of  the  day  in  seeking  for  plants.  It  was  nigfat 
when  we  arrived  at  the  mission  of  San  Baltha- 
sar,  or,  as  the  monks  say,  (Balthasar  beUg 
only  the  name  of  an  Indian  chief,)  at  the  miasion 
of  la  dhina  Paatora  de  Belthaaar  de  Atabapo. 
We  were  lodged  with  a  Catalan  missionary,  a 
lively  and  agreeable  roan,  who  displayed  in 
these  wild  countries  the  activity  that  charac- 
terizes his  nation.  He  had  planted  a  fine  gar- 
den, iriiere  the  fig-tree  of  Europe  was  found  in 
company  with  the  persea,  and  the  lemon-tree 
with  the  mammee.  The  village  was  hnilt  with 
that  regularity,  which  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
Euid  in  protestant  America,  we  find  in  the  ham- 
lets of  the  Moravian  brethren ;  and  the  Indian 
plantations  seemed  better  cultivated  than  else- 
where. Here  we  saw  for  the  first  time  that- 
white  and  fungous  substance,  which  I  havea 

made  known  by  the  name  of  dapicho  and  xoptj* 

We  immediately  perceived,  that  it  was  analo — 
gous  to  the  elastic  resin;  but,  as  the  Indiana 
made  us  understand  by  signs,  that  it  was  fonn^ 
under  ground,  we  were  inclined  to  think,  tili 


'  These  two  words  belong  to  the  PoimiBano  and  Pniagvai 
tongues.     (FrDUDunce  it  dapiteho.) 
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ve  arrived  at  the  'miasioti  of  Jarita;  that  the 
dapicbo  waB  a  fossil  caontchonc,  though  differ- 
ent from  die  elastic  bitnmen  Of  Derbyshire.  A 
PDimisaDo  Indian  seated  by  the  fire,  itt  the  hut 
of  ^e  missionary,  was  employed  in  inducing 
the  dajucho  into  bhick  caoutchoac.  He  had 
spitted  s^rer^  bits  oh  a  slender  sdck,  and  was 
roasting  them  like  meat.  The  daptcko  blacken^ 
in  proportion  as  it  grows  Bofter>  And  |;fttnfi  in 
elasticity.  The  resinous  and  aromatic  smiell, 
which  filled  the  hut,  deemed  to  indicate,  that 
this  coloration  is  the  effect  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  a  carburet  of  hydrogen,  and  that  t&c 
carbon  appears  in  proportion  as  the  hydrogeh 
bnms  at  a  low  heat*.  The  Indian  heat  the 
softened  and  blackened  mass  with  a  piece  of 
brazil  wood,  ending  in  form  of  a  clab ;  he  then 
kneaded  the  dapicho  into  balls  of  three  or  f<our 
inches  in  diameter,  and  Ittt  it  cool.  These  balls 
exactly  resemble  the  caoutchouc  of  the  shops, 
but  their  surface  remtuns  in  general  slightly 
viscouB.  They  are  used  at  San  Balthasar  in  the 
Indian  game  of  tennis,  which  is  so'  celebrated 
among  the  inhabitants  of  UriiEma  and  Encard;- 
mada ;  they  are  cut  into  cylinders,  to  be  used 
as  corks,  and  are  bar  preferable  to  those  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree. 

*  S«e  Mr.  Allen's  Memoir.     [Journal  dt  Phtft.,  vol.  xrii, 
P.TJ.) 
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This  use  of  the  caoatchouc  appeared  to  us 
the  more  worthy  notice,  as  we  bad  been  often 
embarrassed  by  the  want  of  the  corks  of  Eu- 
rope.   The  gnaX  utility  of  cork  is  felt  only  in 
conntries,  where  trade  has  not  supplied  this 
bark  in  plenty.    Equinoctial  America  no  where 
produces,  not  even  on  the  back  of  the  Andes^an 
oak  resembling  the  quercus  saber ;  and  ndther 
the  light  wood  of  the  bombax,  the  ochrama*, 
and  other  malvaceons  plants,  nor  the  rhachis 
of  maize,  of  which  the  natives  make  use,  can 
well  supply  the  place  of  our  corks.    The  mis- 
sionary showed  us,  before  the  Casa  de  tos  So£- 
teros  (the  house  where  the  young  unmarried 
men  reside),  a  drum,  which  was  a  hollow  cy- 
linder of  wood,  two  feet  long,  and  eighteen 
inches  thick.  This  drum  was  beaten  with  great 
masses  ofdapicho,  which  served  as  drum-sticks ; 
it  had  openings  which  could  be  stopped  by  the  ^ 
hand  at  will,  to  vary  the  sounds,  and  was  fixed^ 
on  two  light  supports.    Savage  nations  1ot<=j 
noisy  music ;  the  drum,  and  the  botutosf  orm 
trumpets  of  baked  earth,  in  which  a  tube  frz~. 
three  orfourfeet  long  communicates  with  severe 
swellings,  are  indispensable  instruments  amends 
the  Indians  for  their  grand  pieces  of  music. 

April  3Uth.    The  night  was  sulhciently  fi.  m, 
for  observing  the  meridian  heights  of  «  of  «:2« 

•  Palo  tie  Valza. 
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Southern  Cross,  and  the  two  large  stars  in  the 
feet  of  the  Centaur.  I  found  the  latitude  of  San 
Balthasar  3°  14'  23".  Horary  angles  of  the  Sun 
gave  70°  14'  21"  for  the  longitude  by  the  chro- 
Dometer.  The  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  was 
27'8°  (cent.  div.)>  We  left  the  miseiou  at  a 
late  hour  In  the  morning,  and  continued  to  go 
np  the  Atabapo  for  five  miles ;  then,  instead  of 
following  that  river,  to  it's  source  in  the  east^ 
where  it  bears  the  name  of  Atacavi,  we  entered 
the  Rio  Temi.  Before  we  reached  it's  conflu- 
ence, a  granitic  hummock,  that  rises  on  the 
western  bank,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guasacavi, 
fixed  our  attention ;  it  is  called  the  Rock  of  the 
Guakiba  woman*,  or  tlie  Rock  of  the  Mother, 
P'tedra  de  la  Madre.  We  inquired  the  cause 
of  so  singular  a  denomination.  Father  Zea 
could  not  satisfy  our  curiosity ;  but  some  weeks 
after,  another  missionary,  one  of  the  predeces- 
sors of  this  ecclesiastic,  whom  we  found  settled 
at  San  Fernando  as  president  of  the  missions, 
related  to  us  an  event,  which  I  recorded  in  my 
journal,  and  which  excited  in  our  minds  the 
most  painful  feelings.  If,  in  these  solitary 
scenes,  raau  scarcely  leaves  behind  hitn  any  ' 
trace  of  his  existence,  it  is  doubly  humiliating 
for  a  European  to  see  perpetuated  by  the  name 
or  a  rock,  by  one  of  those  imperishable  monu- 

i  *  Piedra  de  la  Guahiba. 
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ments  of  natare,  the  remembrance  of  the  moral 
degradation  of  oar  species,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  virtue  of  a  savage,  and  the  barbarism 
of  civilized  man ! 

In  1797  the  missionary  of  San  Fernando  faad 
led  his  Indians  Jto  the  banks  of  the  RJo  Gna- 
viare,  on  one  of  those  hostile  incursions,  which 
are  prohibited  alike  by  religion  and  the  Spanish 
laws.    They  found  in  an  Indian  hut  a  Guahiba 
mother  with  three  children,  two  of  whom  were 
still  infants.    They  were  occopied  in  preparing 
the  flour  of  cassava.   Resistance  was  impossible ; 
the  fetber  was  gone  to  fish,  and  the  mother  tried 
in  vun  to  flee  with  her  children.    Scarcely  had 
she  reached  the  savannah,  when  she  was  seized 
by  the  Indians  of  the  mission,  who  go  to  hunt 
men,  like  the  Whites  and  the  Negroes  in  Africa. 
The  mother  and  her  children  were  bound,  and 
draped  to  the  bank  of  the  river.    The  monk,  . 
seated  in  his  boat,  waited  the  issue  of  an  expe — 
dition,  of  which  he  partook  not  the  danger— 
Had  the  mother  made  too  violent  a  resistances 
the  Indians  would  have  killed  her,  for  ever;-"* 
thing  is  permitted  when  they  go  to  the  conque^a 
of  souls  (d  la   conquista   espiritual),  and  it 
children  in  particular  they  seek  to  capture,  ^S. 
order  to  treat  them  in  the  mission  as  poitmr^^s 
or  slaves  of  the  Christians.     The  prisoners  w^re 
carried  to  San  Fernando  in  the  hope,  that  fche 
mother  would  be  unable  to  find  her  way  hack 


to  her  borne  by  land.  Far  firom  those  children 
vbo  had  accompanied  their  father  on  the  day 
in  which  she  had  been  carried  off,  thiB  unhappy 
vomaa  shewed  signs  of  the  deepest  despur. 
She  attempted  to  take  back  to  her  femily  the 
children,  who  had  beeit  snatched  away  by  the 
missionary ;  and  fled  mth  them  repeatedly  from 
the  village  of  San  Fernando,  but  the  Indians 
never  felled  to  seize  her  anew;  and  the  mis- 
mtmary,  after  having  caused  her  to  be  merci- 
lessly beaten,  took  the  cruel  resolution  of  sepa- 
rating the  mother  from  the  two  children,  who 
had  been  carried  off  with  her.  She  was  con- 
veyed alone  toward  the  missions  of  the  lUo 
Neipro,  going  up  the  Atabapo.  Slightly  bound, 
she  was  seated  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  ignorant 
<tf  the  fate  that  awaited  her ;  but  she  judged  by 
the  direction  of  the  Sua,  that  she  was  removing 
fertber  and  farther  from  her  hut  and  her  native 
country.  She  Succeeded  in  breaking  her  bonds, 
threw  herself  into  the  water,  and  swam  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Atabapo.  The  current  carried 
her  to  a  shelf  of  rock,  which  bears  her  name  to 
this  day.  She  landed,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
woods,  but  the  president  of  the  missions  ordered 
the  Indians  to  row  to  the  shore,  and  follow  the 
traces  of  the  Guahiba.  In  the  evening  she  was 
brought  back.  Stretched  upon  the  rock  (la 
Pie<b'a  de  la  Madre)  a  cruel  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  her  with  those  straps  of  muiatee 


leather,  which  e^rve  for  whips  in  that  couni 
'and  with  which  the  alcades  are  always  1 
nished.  This  nnhappy  woman,  her  hands  t 
behind  her  back  with  strong  stalks  of  mavact 
was  then  dra^^  to  the  mission  of  Javita. 

She  was  there  thrown  into  one  of  the  caravi 
seras  that  are  called  Casa  del  Rey.  It  was  i 
rainy  season,  and  the  night  was  profouni 
dark.  Forests  till  then  believed  to  be  impe 
trable  separated  the  mission  of  Javita  from  tl 
of  San  Fernando,  which  was  twenty-five  leagt 
distant  in  a  str^ght  line.  No  other  path 
known  than  that  of  the  rivers ;  no  man  ei 
attempted  to  go  by  laud  from  one  village 
another,  were  they  only  a  few  leagues  apa 
But  such  difficulties  do  not  stop  a  mother,  w 
is  separated  from  her  children.  Her  childr 
are  at  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo;  she  mi 
find  them  again,  she  must  execute  her  proji 
of  delivering  them  from  the  hands  of  Christiai 
of  bringing  them  hack  to  their  father  on  1 
banks  of  the  Guaviare.  The  Guahiba  was  ca 
lessly  guarded  in  the  caravansera.  Her  an 
being  wonnded,  the  Indians  of  Javita  had  lo4 
eaed  her  bonds,  unknown  to  the  missionary  a 
the  alcades.  She  succeeded  by  the  help  of  t 
teeth  in  breaking  them  entirely ;  disappear 
during  the  night ;  iind  at  the  fourth  rising  S 
was  seen  at  the  mission  uf  San  Fernando,  I 
vering  around  thk  liut  whera  her  children  wc 
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confitied.  "What  that  womaD  performed," 
added  the  missionary,  who  gave  us  this  sad 
narrative,  "the  most  robust  Indian  would  not 
have  ventured  to  undertake.  She  traversed  the 
troods  at  a  season,  when  the  sky  is  constantly 
covered  with  clouds,  and  the  Sun  during  whole 
days  ap^ars  but  for  a  few  minutes.  Did  the 
coarse  of  the  waters  direct  her  way  ?  The  in- 
undations of  the  rivers  forced  her  to  go  for  from 
the  banks  of  the  main  stream,  through  the 
midst  of  woods  where  the  movement  of  the 
waters  is  almost  imperceptible.  How  often 
must  she  have  been  stopped  by  the  thorny  lia- 
nas, that  form  a  network  around  the  trunks 
they  entwine !  How  often  must  she  have  swam 
across  the  rivulets,  that  run  into  the  Atabapo  '■ 
This  unfortunate  woman  was  asked  how  she 
bad  sustained  herself  during  four  days  r  She 
said,  that  exhausted  with  fatigue,  she  could  find 
no  other  nourishment  than  those  great  black 
ants  called  vachacos,  which  climb  the  trees  in 
long  bands,  to  suspend  on  them  their  resinous 
nests."  We  pressed  the  missionary  to  tell  us, 
iriiether  the  Guahiba  had  peacefully  enjoyed 
the  happiness  of  remaining  with  her  children ; 
and  if  any  repentance  had  followed  this  excess 
of  cruelty.  He  would  not  satisfy  our  curiosity; 
bat  at  our  return  from  the  Rio  Negro  we  learnt, 
that  the  Indian  mother  was  not  allowed  time  to 
cure  her  wounds,  but  was  again  separated  from 


her  children,  and  sent  to  one  of  the  missions  of 
the  Upper  Oroonoko.  There  she  died,  reftuing 
all  kind  of  noarishment,  as  the  savages  do  in 
great  catunitiea. 

Such  is  the  remembrance  annexed  to  this 
lata!  rock,  to  the  Piedra  de  la  Madre.  In  the 
relation  of  my  travels  I  feel  no  propensity  to 
pause  at  a  picture  of  individual  calamity,  of 
evils  which  are  every  where  firequent,  where 
there  are  mzisters  and  slaves,  civilized  Kuro- 
peans  living  with  people  in  a  state  of  barba- 
rism, and  priests  executing  the  plenitude  of 
arbitrary  power  on  men  ignorant  and  without 
defence.  Historian  of  the  countries  through 
which  I  passed,  I  generally  confine  myself  to 
pointing  out  what  is  imperfect,  or  fatal  to  hu- 
manity, in  their  civil  or  religious  institutions. 
If  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  Roch  of  the  Gva- 
kiba,  it  was  to  display  em  affecting  instance  oP" 
maternal  tenderness  in  a  race  of  people  so  lon^ 
calumniated ;  and  because  I  thought  some  be- 
nefit might  accrue  from  publishing  a  foot,  whi^ 
I  had  from  the  monks  of  St.  Francis,  and  which 
proves  bow  much  the  system  of  the  missions  calls 
for  the  care  of  the  legislator. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Guasucavi  we  en- ' 
tered  the  Rio  Temi,  the  course  of  which  is 
from  south  to  north.  Had  we  continued  to 
ascend  the  Atabapo,  we  should  tiuve  tnrned 
toward  the  east-south-east,  going  larther  from 


tbe  banks  of  the  Guiuiua  or  Rio  N^ro.  The 
Temi  is  only  eigtity  or  ninety  toises  broad,  but 
in  any  other  country  than  Guiana  would  be 
still  a  considerable  river.  Ttie  aspect  of  the 
country  is  uniform,  a 'forest  covering  ground 
perfectly  flat.  The  fine  pirijao  palm,  with 
it's  fruit  like  peaches,  and  a  new  species  of 
haehe  or  mauritia,  it's  trunk  bristled  with 
thorns,  rise  amid  smaller  trees,  the  vegetation 
of  which  appears  to  be  retarded  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  inundations.  This  mauritia 
acnleata  is  called  by  the  Indies  Juria  or 
cauitaja ;  it's  leaves  are  in  the  form  of  a  fouj 
and  bent  toward  the  ground ;  at  the  centre  of 
every  leaf,  no  doubt  from  the  effect  of  Some  dis- 
ease of  the  parenchyma,  concentric  circles  of 
alternate  blue  and  yellow  appear,  the  yellow 
prevailing  toward  the  middle.  We  were  singu- 
larly struck  by  this  appearance  ;  the  leaves, 
coktured  like  the  peacock's  tail,  are  supported 
by  short  and  very  thick  trunks.  The  thorns  are 
not  slender  and  long  like  those  of  the  corozo  and 
other  thorny  palm  trees ;  but  on  the  contrary 
wry  woody,  short,  and  broad  at  the  base,  like 
the  thorns  of  the  hura  crepitans.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Atabapo  and  the  Temi,  this  palm  tree  is 
distributed  in  groups  of  twelve  or  fifteen  stems, 
as  close  together  as  if  they  rose  from  the  same 
root.  These  trees  resemble  in  their  appearance, 
form,  and  scarcity  of  leaves,  the  fan-palms  and 
palmettoes  of  the  ancient  continent.    We  re~ 
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mTjrked,  that  some  plants  of  the  juria  were 
entirely  destitute  of  fruit,  and  others  exhibited  a 
considerable  quantity ;  this  circumstance  seems 
to  indicate  a  patra-tree  of  separate  sexes. 

Wherever  the  Rio  Temi  forms  coves,  the 
forest  is  inundated  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
half  a  league  square.    To  avoid  the  sinuosities 
of  the  river,  and  shorten  the  navigation,  it  is 
here  performed  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner. 
The  Indians  made  us  leave  the  bed  of  the  river ; 
and  we  went  up  toward  the  south,  across  the 
forest,  through  paths  (sendas),  that  is,  through 
open  channels  of  four  or  five  feet  broad.    The 
depth  of  the  water  seldom  exceeds  half  a  fa- 
thom.    These  sendas  are  formed  in  the  inun- 
dated forest  like  paths  on  dry  ground.    The 
Indians,  in  going  from  one  mission  to  another, 
pass  with  their  boats  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
same  way ;  but  the  communications  not  being 
frequent,  the  force  of  vegetation  sometimes  pro- 
duces unexpected  obstacles.    An  Indian  fiimisb* 
ed  with  a  machette,  (a  great  knife  the  blade  of 
which  is   fourteen .  inches  long),  stood  at  the 
head    of  our  boat,   employed  continually   in 
chopping  off  the  branches,  that  cross  each  other 
from  the  two  sides  of  the  channel.     In  the 
thickest  part  of  the  forest  we  were  astonished 
by  an  extraordinary    noise.     On  beating  the 
bushes  a  shoal  oitoninas  (fresh  water  dolphins) 
four  feet  long  surrounded  our  boat.   These  ani- 
mals had   concealed  themselves  beneath  the 


branches  of  a  fromager  or  bonibax  ceiba.   Tbey 
fled  across  the  forest,  throwing  ont  those  spouts 
of  compressed  air  and  water,  which  have  given 
them  in  every  language  the  name  of  blowers. 
How  singular  was  this  spectacle  in  the>middle 
ctf  the  kmd,  three  or  four  hundred  leagues  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Oroonoko  and  the  Amaaon ! 
I  am  not  ignorant,  that  the  pleuronectes*  of  the 
Atlantic  go  up  the  Loire  as  far  as  Orleans ;  but 
[  persist  in  thinking,  that  the  dolphins  of  the 
!Femi,  like  those  of  the  Ganges,  and  like  the 
ikate(rata)of  the  Oroonoko,  are  of  species  essen- 
tially different  from  the  dolphins  and  skates  of 
^iie  ocean.     In  the  immense  rivers  of  South 
Unerica,  and  the  great  lakes  of  North  America, 
fature  seems  to  repeat  several  pelagic  forms, 
lie  >nie  has  no  porpoises^:  those  of  the  sea; 
>  up  the  Delta  no  farther  than  Biana  and  Me- 
abis  toward  Selamoan. 
4t  five  in  the  evening  we  regained  with  some 
Iculty  the  real  bed  of  the  river.    Our  canoe 
wined  fast  some  minutes  between  two  trunks 
rees ;  and  was  scarcely  disengaged,  when  we 
bed   a  spot  where  several  paths  or  small 

•  Dabs. 
boee  dolphins^  that  enter  the  mooth  of  the  Nile,  had 
^r^  80  much  struck  the  ancients,  that  in  a  bust  in  sye- 
Menred  in  the  museum  at  Fans,  (Hall  of  Melpomene, 
9)  the  sculptor  *has  represented  them  half  concealed 
adulatory  beard  of  the  god  of  the  river. 
V.  K 
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cbaanels  crossed  each  other.  I^e  pUot  was 
puzakd  to  difldaguish  the  moit  open  path. 
Webftve  meatiooed  above,  that  in  the  pravincec^ 
Variaas  you  travel  in  a  boat  across  open  aavan- 
nabi  fren  San  Fernando  de  Apare  aa  fiur  a»  the 
bafiksof  theArauca;  here  wenav^ated  through 
a  forest  so  thick,  that  we  eould  guide  ourselves 
neither  by  the  sua  nor  by  the  stars.  We  wf^- 
ag^U:  struck  daring  this  day  by  the  want  cf  ar- 
borescrat  fenu  ia  that  country;  theydinuDuh 
visibly  from  six  degrees  <tf  north  latitude,  while 
the  palok-trees  augment  prodigiously  toward  the 
equator.  Fern-trees  belong  to  a  climate  lew 
ho!t,  and  a  soil  a  little  mountainous,  tp  table- 
lands three  hundred  toises  high.  It  is  only 
where  there  are  mountains,  that  these  m^eatic 
plants  descend  toward  the  plains ;  they  aeem  to_ 
flee  from  perfectly  flat  grounds,  as  those  through 
which  run  the  Cassiquiare,  the  Temi,  Inirida, 
and  the  Rio  Negro.  We  passed  in  the  night 
near  a  rock,  called  the  Piedta  de  Mior  by  the 
missionaries.  The  ground  from  the  month  of 
the  Guaviare  constantly  displays  the  same 
geolt^^cal  ctmstitution.  It  is  a  vast  g^ranitic 
plain,  in  which  from  league  to  league  the  rock 
pierces  the  soil,  and  forms  not  hillocks,  but 
small  masses,  that  resemble  pillars  or  ruined 
buildings. 

May  the  1st.    The  Indians  chose  to  depart 
long  before  sunrise.     We  were  stirring;  before 
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them  however,  because  I  waited  thongh  vainly 
for  a  Btar  ready  to  piiss  the  meridian.  In  those 
fanmid  regions  covered  with  forests,  the  nights 
became  more  obsenre  in  proportion  as  we  drew 
nearer  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the  interior  of  Bra- 
zil. We  remuned  in  the  bed  of  the  river  till 
day-break,  afraid  of  losing  onrselves  among  the 
trees.  At  sunrise  we  agmn  entered  the  inun- 
dated forest,  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  current. 
Arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  Temi  mth  ano- 
ther little  river,  the  Tuaroini,  the  waters  of 
which  are  equally  black,  we  followed  the  latter 
toward  the  south-west.  This  direction  led  us 
near  the  mission  of  Javita,  which  is  founded  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tuamini ;  and  at  this  Christian 
settlement  we  were  to  find  the  aid  necessary  for 
transporting  our  canoe  by  land  to  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro. We  did  not  arrive  at  San  Antonio  de 
Javita  till  near  eleven  in  the  morning.  An 
accidoit  of  sm^l  importance  in  itself,  but  which 
shows  the  excessive  timidity  of  the  Ihtle  sago- 
ins,  had  retained  us  some  time  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Toamini.  The  noise  of  the  blowers  had 
frighteoed  our  monkeys,,  and  one  of  them  fell 
into  the  water.  As  the  animals  of  this  species, 
perhaps  on  account  of  tbeir  extreme  meagre- 
nesB,  swim  badly,  it  was  saved  with  some  difli- 
cnlty. 
At  Javita  we  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
I  &Tery  intelligent  and  afiable  monk.  We  were. 
R  2 
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obliged  to  remain  four  or  five  days  at  his  mis- 
sion. Tliis  delay  was  inentable  for  transpcHt- 
ing  our  boat  across  the  portage  of  Pimichin ; 
and  we  avuled  ourselves  of  it,  not  only  to  visit 
tbe  surrounding  country,  but  ^so  to  core  our- 
selves of  an  evil,  which  we  had  suffered  for  two 
days.  We  felt  an  extraordinary  initatioa  on 
tbe  joints  «f  the  fingers,  and  on  the  back  of  our 
bands.  The  missionary  told  us  it  was  caused 
by  the  aradores  (ploughman  insects),  which  get 
under  the  skin.  We  could  distuiguish  with  a 
lens  nothit^  but  streaks,  or  parallel  and  whitish 
furrows.  It  is  the  form  of  these  furrows,  that 
has  obtained  this  insect  the  name  of  ploughman. 
A  mulatto  woman  was  sent  for,  who  boasted 
of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  tbe 
little  insects  that  burrow  in  the  human  skin ; 
tbe  ckego,  the  nttcke,  the  cogaj  and  the  arador  t 
she  was  the  curandera,  the  physician  of  the 
place.  She  promised  to  extirpate  the  insects, 
that  caused  this  smarting  irritation,  one  by  ona 
She  heated  at  a  lamp  the  point  of  a  little  bit  of 
very  hard  wood,  and  dug  with  this  point  tbe 
furrows  that  marked  the  skin.  After  long  re* 
searches,  she  announced  with  the  pedanUc  gra- 
vity peculiar  to  the  mulatto  race,  that  an  arador 
was  found.  I  saw  a  little  round  bag,  which  I  sus- 
pected to  be  the  egg  of  an  acarus.  I  was  to  find 
relief,  when  tlie  mulatto  woman  had  succeeded 
in  taking  out  three  or  four  of  these  aradores. 
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Having;  the  skin  of  both  hands  filled  with  acari, 
I  had  not  patience  to  wait  the  end  of  an  opera- 
tion, which  had  already  lasted  till  late  at  night. 
The  next  day  an  Indian  of  Javita  cured  ub 
radically,  and  with  suqirising  prom  ptitude.  He 
brought  us  the  branch  of  a  shrub,  called  usuio, 
with  some  leaves  Uke  those  of  cassia,  very  cori- 
aceous and  glossy.  He  made  a  cold  infusion 
of  the  baric  of  this  shrub,  which  had  a  bluish 
colour,  and  the  taste  of  liquorice  (gl^a/rrhizd). 
When  beaten,  it  yields  a  great  deal  of  froth. 
The  irritation  of  the  aradores  ceased  by  using 
nmple  lotions  of  this  uxao  water.  We  could 
not  find  this  shrub  in  flower,  or  bearing  fruit ; 
it  appears  to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  legu- 
minous plants,  the  chemical  properties  of  which 
are  singularly  varied.  We  dreaded  so  much 
the  sufierings  to  which  we  had  been  exposed, 
that  we  constantly  kept  some  branches  of  the 
uiao  in  our  boat,  till  we  reached  San  Carlos. 
'Hiis  j^rub  grows  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pimichin.  Why  has  no  remedy  been  dis- 
wvered  for  the  irritation  pi-oduced  by  the  sting 
of  the  sancudoes  (culex),  as  well  as  for  that  oc- 
casioned by  the  aradores  or  microscopic  acari } 
■  In  1 755,  before  the  expedition  to  the  boun- 
daries, better  known  by  the  name  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Solano,  the  whole  country  between  the 
missions  of  Javita  aAd  San  Balthasar  was  re- 
garded as  dependant  on  Brazil.    The  Portu- 
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gneze  had  advanced  from  the  Bio  N^;ro,  by  the 
portage  of  Canno  Hmichin,  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Temi.  An  Indian  chief  of  the  name  of 
Javtta,  celebrated  for  his  conrage  and  his  spirit 
of  enterprise,  was  the  ally  of  the  Portogueze. 
He  pushed  his  hostile  iucursioas  from  tiie  Rio 
Japura,  or  Caqneta,  one  of  the  great  tribotaty 
streams  of  the  Amazon,  by  the  rivera  Uaupe 
and  Xii  as  fer  as  the  black  waters  of  the  Temi 
and  the  Taamint,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  faan- 
dred  leagues.  He  was  furnished  wiUi  a  patent, 
which  authorised  him,  "to  draw  the  Indians 
from  the  forest,  for  the  conquest  of  souls."  He 
availed  himself  amply  of  this  permission;  but 
his  incursions  had  an  object,  which  was  not 
altogether  spirithal,  that  of  making  slaves  (pot- 
tos), to  sell  to  the  Portugueze.  When  Solano, 
the  second  chief  of  the  expedition  of  the  boun- 
daries, arrived  at  San  Fernando  de  Atidiapo^  he 
had  captain  Javita  seized,  in  one  of  his  incur- 
sions to  the  banks  of  the  Temi.  He  treated 
him  with  gentleness,  and  succeeded  in  gaining 
him  over  to  the  interests  of  the  Spani^  govern- 
ment by  promises,  that  were  not  fulfilled.  Tlie 
Portugueze,  who  bad  already  formed  some  sta- 
ble settlements  in  these  countries,  were  driven 
back  as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  the  Rio  Negro;  ' 
and  the  mission  of  San  Antonio,  of  which  the 
more  usual  name  is  Javita,  after  that  of  it's 
Indian  founder,  was  removed  farther  north  of 
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tbe  sources  of  the  Tuaraiai,  to  the  spot  where 
it  is  DOW  found.  This  old  captain,  Javita,  was 
still  liviog,  when  we  proceeded  to  the  Bio  Ne- 
gro. He  is  an  lodlan  of  great  vigooroFmind 
and  body.  He  speaks  Spanish  with  facility, 
and  has  preserved  a  certain  influence  orer  the 
neighbouring  nations.  As  he  attended  us  in  all 
our  herborizations,  we  obtained  from  bis  own 
mouth  information  so  much  the  more  useful,  «i 
the  missionaries  have  great  confidence  in  his 
veracity.  He  assured  us,  that  in  his  youth  he 
bad  seen  almost  all  the  Indian  tribes,  that  inha- 
bit the  vast  regions  between  the  Upper  Oroo- 
noko,  the  Rio  Hegro,  the  Inirida,  aod  the  Ju- 
pnra,  eat  human  flesh.  Tbe  Diuicavanag,  the 
Puchirinavis,  and  the  Manitibitaooes,  appeared 
tohim  to  be  the  greatest  cannibals  among  Ihem. 
He  believes,  that  this  abominable  practice  is 
irith  them  the  effect  of  a  system  of  veogeance ; 
they  eat  only  enemies,  who  are  made  prisoners  in 
battle.  The  instances  where,  by  a  refinement 
of  cruelty,  the  Indian  eats  his  nearest  relations, 
his  wife,  an  unfaithful  mistress,  are,  as  we  shall 
•ee  below,  extremely  rare.  The  strange  ens- 
torn  of  tbe  Scythians  and  Massagetes,  tbe  Ca- 
panaguBs  of  the  Rio  Uoayale,  uid  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  West  India  islands,  of  honor- 
ing the  dead  by  eating  a  part  of  the  corpse,  is 
unknown  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko.  In 
both  continents  this  feature  of  manners  belongs 
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lines  in  height.  The  third  of  May  I  even  col- 
lected fourteen  lines  in  three  hours.  It  must 
be  remarked,  that  these  obaerTations  were  no 
made  daring  &  shower,  but  in  an  ordinary  rain. 
It  is  well  known,  that  at  Paris  there  fall  only 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  lines  of  water  in  whole 
months,  even  in  the  most  rainy*,  in  March, 
July,  and  September.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that 
with  us  also  showers  have  happened,  during 
which  the  rain  has  amounted  to  more  than  an 
inch  in  an  hour  -(■,  but  we  must  compare  only 
the  mean  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  tem- 
perate and  torrid  zones.  It  appears  to  result 
from  observations,  which  I  made  successively 
at  the  foot  of  Guayaquil,  on  the  shore  of  the 
South-sea,  and  in  the  town  of  Quito  at  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  ninety-two  toises  height, 
that  there  &lls  ordinarily  two  or  three  times 
less  water  in  an  hour  on  the  back  of  the  Andes, 
Uian  at  the  level  of  the  Ocean.  It  rains  oftener 
in  Ute  mooiitmns,  but  there  falls  less  water  at 
once,  in  a  given  time.  The  skyis  sensiblymore 
serene  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  N^^  at  Maroo, 
and  at  San  Carlos,  than  at  Javita  and  on  the 

*  Ange>  ia  tbe  Jmala  de  Pkymqiu,  Tid.  iii,  p.  441 ;  vol. 
«i,  p.  440  i  ToL  ix,  p.  430)  vol,  xU,  p.  ^2. 

t  The  niD  fell  Uurteen-  inchea  two  L'na  in  eighteen  houn 
«t  Vinere,  mkI  obc  inch  one  line  in  one  boor  Kt  Montpcllier. 
(.Aw.  de  Phft.,  vol.  viii,  p.  437  ;  and  Poitevin,  Ewaj  on  the 
Oimate  of  Longuedoc,  Jwrn.  At  PKj/t,,  vol.  Ix,  p.  301,) 
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banks  (rf  the  Temi.  I  attribute  Uiis  diflferunce 
to  the  proximity  of  the  savannahs  of  the  Lover 
Goainia,  which  permits  the  free  access  of  the 
breeze,  and  which  also  by  their  radiation  cause 
astroager  ascendant  current  than  lands  covered 
with  forests. 

The  temperature  of  Javita*  is  cooler  than  that 
of  Maypnres,  but  considerably  hotter  than  that 
of  the  Guainia  or  Rio  Negro.  The  centigrade 
thermometer  kept  up  in  the  day  to  twenty-six 
or  twenty-seven  degrees ;  and  in  the  night  to 
twenty-one  degrees.  The  diurnal  heat  north  of 
the  cataracts,  and  particularly,  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Meta,  was  generally  twenty-eight 
or  thirty  degrees,  and  the  nocturnal  beat  tweoty- 
five  or  twenty-six  degrees.  This  diminuti<Hi  of 
heat  on  the  banks  of  the  Atabapo,  the  Tuamini, 
and  the  Rio  Negro,  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
long  absence  of  the  Sun,  a  sky  constantly  cloudy, 
and  the  evaporation  of  a  humid  soil.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  refrigerant  influence  of  the  forests, 
as  furnishing  in  their  ionumerable  leaves  bo 
many  thin  substimces,  that  grow  cool  by  ra- 

*  The  1st  of  May,  at  19^  in  the  morDing,  therm,  of  Rea 
inur,  17-7°  I  hfgr.  of  whalebone,  6l° ;  cloudy  ;  at  aoon,  th. 
21-9")  bygr.  48°;  aky  serene:  at  4>>  30',  th.  19-8°}  hy^. 
Sft-a":  at  7^  th.  20-2" i  hygr.  60»:  at  10*.  ih.l9»(  h^r. 
62°}  cloudy:  at  lib,  ti,.l8-2";  hygr.  Sfl".  TheSdofMay, 
at20^th.  19";  bygr.  63*  ;  cloudy:  at  0^,  th.  ai'd"}  hygr. 
4»>i  clear:  at  »^,  16'.  th.  22"j  hygr.  46-5':  at  8*,  th. 
20-S°;  bygr.  01";  cloudy. 
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diatiDg  toward  the  sky.  This  efiect  must  be 
scarcely  sensible  od  account  of  the  cloudy  state 
<^  Cbe  atmosphere.  It  appears  also,  that  the 
elevation  of  the  siteof  Javita  contributes  to  the 
coolness  of  the  climate.  Maypures  is  probably 
from  sixty  to  seventy  toises  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  San  Fernuido  de  Atabapo  one 
hnndred  and  twenty-two  toises,  and  Javita  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  toises.  The  little  atmos- 
pheric tides  varying  on  the  coast  (at  Cnmaoa) 
from  one  day  to  another  from  0*8  of  s  line  to 
two  lines,  and  I  having  unfortunately  broken 
the  instrnment  before  I  again  reached  the  shore, 
I  am  not  quite  sure  of  these  results.  In  mak^ 
ing  observations  at  Javita  on  the  horary  varia- 
tions of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  I  discovered, 
that  a  small  bubble  of  air  intercepted*  a  part 
of  the  column  of  mercury,  uid  modified  by  it's 
thermometric  dilatation,  the  effects  of  the  tides. 
In  wretched  boats,  and  encumbered  as  we 
were,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  hold  the  bm'o- 
met«r  in  a  vertical  position,  or  much  inclined. 
I  took  advantage  of  our  stay  at  Javita  to  r&- 


*  I  relate  tliis  minute  circumstance,  to  remind  travellers 
hovr  Deccasar;  it  is,  to  have  barometers,  the  tube  oF  which  is 
visible  throughout  it's  whole  length.  A  very  small  bubble  of 
air  may  intercept  half,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  column  of 
mercury,  without  the  sound  of  the  mercmr  striking  against 
the  extremity  of  the  tube  being  changed. 
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adjust  and  verify  the  instniment.  It  marked*, 
after  I  had  veil  rectified  the  level,  325*4  lines, 
at  the  temperature  of  25*4^  at  half  after  eleven 
in  the  morning.  I  attach  some  importance  to 
this  obserrattiMi,  because,  tn  order  to  know  the 
configuration  of  a  continent,  it  is  more  usefal 
to  determine  the  height  of  plains  two  or  three 
hundred  leagues  distant  from  the  coast,  than 
to  measure  the  peaks  of  the  Cordilleras.  A 
barometric  determination  made  at  Sego  cm  the 
Niger,  at  Bomon,  or  on  the  table-lands  of  Kho- 
ten  fmd  of  Hami,  would  be  more  interesting 
for  geology  than  the  measurement  of  the  moun- 
tfuns  of  Abyssinia  and  of  Musart.  The  horary 
variations  of  the  barometer  take  place  in  the 
forests  of  Javita  at  the  same  hours  as  <m  the 
coast,  and  at  the  fiirm  of  Antisana,  where  my 
instrument  was  suspended  at  the  hdght  oT 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  four  toises. 
They  were  from  nine  in  the  morning  dll  four  in 
the  afternoon  Il>  line.  The  4th  of  May  they 
were  even  nearly  two  lines.  The  hygrometer 
of  Deluc,  reduced  to  that  of  Saussure,   kept 

*  The  remark  made  on  the  correction  of  the  basm  (chap. 
IT,  Tol.  n,  p,  978,  note)  is  applicable  to  the  heights  which  I 
have  indicated,  vol.  n,  p.  4AA,  655,  and  672  j  and  p.  86  of 
the  present  volume.  The  heights  indicate  only  relative 
differences.  I  believe  I  have  estimated  a  little  too  high 
(Ob$.  AitT.,  vol.  i,  p.  208)  the  absolute  elevation  of  Maj- 
pures. 
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constantly  in  the  shade,  reckoning  only  the 
observBtions  made  at  periods  when  it  did  not 
rain,  between  eighty-four  and  ninety-two  de- 
grees. The  humidity  had  consequently  much 
augmented  beyond  the  Great  Cataracts,  and  in 
the  middle  of  a  continent  shaded  by  forests,  and 
watered  by  equatorial  rains,  it  was  almost  as 
great  as  on  the  ocean*. 

From  the  30th  of  April  to  the  11th  of  May,  I 
had  not  been  able  to  see  any  star  in  the  meri- 
dian^ to  determine  the  latitude  of  places.  I 
watched  whole  nights  in  order  to  make  use  of  the 
method  of  double  altitudes ;  but  all  my  efforts 
were  useless.  The  fogs  of  the  north  of  Europe 
are  not  more  constant  than  those  of  the  equato- 
rial regions  of  Guyana.  On  the  4th  of  May,  I 
saw  the  sun  for  some  minutes;  and  found  by 
the  chronometer  and  the  horary  angles  the 
longitude  of  Javita  to  be  70°  22',  or  P  15'  far- 
ther  west  than  the  longitude  of  the  junction  of 
the  Apure  with  the  Oroonoko.  This  result  is 
interesting  for  laying  down  on  our  maps  the 
un  nown  country  laying  between  the  Xie  and. 
the  sources  of  the  Issana,  placed  on  the  same . 
meridian  with  the  mission  of  Javita.  The  dip 
of  the  magnetic  needle  at  this  mission  was  26*4° 
(cent,  div.) ;  it  had  consequently  diminished 

*  See  above^  vol.  ii,  p.  90  3  and  p.  85  of  the   present 
Volume. 


5*85%  firofla  the  great  northern  CBfaraoC^  in  a 
difference  of  latituce  of  2^  60^  The  diminution 
of  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  was  not 
les8  sensible.  This,  which  at  Atures  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  oscillations, 
was  expressed  at  Javita  by  only  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  oscillations  in  10^  of  time. 

The  Indians  of  Javita,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  now  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  nations  of  the  Poimisanoes,  the  £chi- 
navis,  cmd  the  Pai'aginis ;  and  are  employed  in 
the  construction  of  boats.  These  fu^  formed  of 
the  trunks  of  a  large  species  of  laurel,  called 
sassafras*  by  the  missionaries,  which  are  hol- 
lowed by  the  joint  means  of  fire  and  the  hat- 
chet. These  trees  are  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  high ;  the  wood  is  yellow,  resinous,  almost 
incorruptible  in  the  water,  and  has  a  very  agree- 
able smell.  We  saw  them  at  San  Fernando,  at 
Javita»  and  more  particularly  at  Esmeralda, 
where  the  greatest  number  of  the  canoes  of 
the  Oroonoko  are  constructed,  because  the  ad- 
jacent forests  furnish  the  largest  trunks  cf  sassa- 
fras. The  Indians  are  paid  a  piastre  the  half 
toise,  or  vera,  of  the  bottom  of  the  boat  (which  is 
the  trunk  hoUowed) ;  a  boat  therefore  of  sixteen 


•  Ocotea  cifmharum,  very  different  from  the  laanis 
fras  of  North  America.  (See  our  Nov,  Gen.  et  Spec., 
▼ol.  ii,  p.  ICO.)  The  launis  javUen$U  is  also  employed  in 
the  construction  of  canoes. 
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varas  loDg  costs,  for  the  purchase  of  tbe  wood, 
and  tbe  labour  of  the  carpenter,  only  Hxteea 
piastres ;  but  tbe  nails,  aad  the  fittiag'  up  of  the 
gunwales,  by  which  tbe  boat  is  enlarged,  doable 
tiie  pri(».  At  the  Upper  Oroonokol  have  seen 
forty  ^aatre^  or  two  hundred  f^ncs,  ^ven  for 
a  eaa»e  forty-eight  feet  \oag. 

Tbe  forest,  between  Javita  and  the  Caimo 
{^micfain,  a^tordB  an  immense  quantity  of  gigan- 
tic trees^  oeoteas  and  real  laurels  (the  third, 
grpiip.'  of  the  lanriDeee,  the  persea,  has  been. 
Canad  wild  only  above  one  thousand  toises  of 
height),  the  aniaeonia  arborea*,  tbe  retiniphyl- 
luai  secundiflorum-l-,  the  curvana,  the  jacio ;{:, . 
the  iacifate,  of  which  tbe  wood  is  red  like  the 
brasilletto,  the  guaniufate  with  .it's  fine  leaves  of 
calophyllum  from  seven  to  eight  inches  long, 
the  amyris  caranna,  and  tbe  roani.  All  these 
trees  (with  the  exception  of ournew genus red- 
fiiphyllum)  were  more  than  one  hundred  or  one 


*  This  is  a  new  species  of  the  geniutalig&leaofAublet.  On 
the  same  spot  grow  the  bi^onia  magnoUeefoUa^  b.jatmin^olutf 
solannm  topiro,  justicia  pecloralu,  fmremea  <ymo$a,  piper  jaei- 
tenie,  scleria  hirtella,  echilesjacilenmf,  lindseajaotleKMj  and 
that  curious  plant  of  the  lamily  of  the  verbenaeea,  which  I 
liave  dedicated  to  an  itlustriuus  scientidc  gentleman,  Leopold 
TOD  Bnch,  in  whose  first  labours  I  participated.  (See  Nov. 
Gen.  vol.  ii,  p.  270,  pi.  132,  buchia  plantaginea.) 
t  See  our  Plant,  Eguin.,  vol.  i,  p.  88,  tab.  26. 

X  A  species  of  siphonia,  perhaps  tbt  hevea  of  Aublet; 
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bondred  and  ten  feet  hig^.  Tbeir  tranks  throve 
ing  out  branches  only  toward  the  summit,  wc 
had  some  trouble  in  procuring  at  the  same  time- 
Ittaves  and  flowurg.  The  latter  were  fic^iently 
strewed  upon  the  ground  at  thefiootoftbetaiees-t. 
but,  the  plants  of  different  families  being  grouped 
together  in  these  forests,  (uiti-  ereiy  tree-being^ 
covered  with-  Uanaa,  it  appeared  dengeroaft-  to 
rely  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  natives,  wben 
they  assured  usy  that  a  flower  belraiged  to  bq^ 
or  such  a  tree.  Amid  these  riches  of  nature, 
herborizatioos  caused  us  more  chagrin  than  sa- 
tis&ction.  What  we  could  gaAer  f^>peared  to 
us  little  interesting,  compared  to  what  we  could 
not  reacb.  It  rained  unceaaingfy  during  several^ 
months,  and  Mr.  Bonptand  lost  the  greater  part 
of  the  specimens,  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  dry  by  artificial  heat.  Our  Indians  named 
the  trees,  as  usual,  on  chewing  the  wood.  Tbey 
distinguished  the  leaves  better  than  the  cocollee 
or  the  fruit.  Occupied  in  seeking  timber  for 
building  (trunks  for  c^oes),  they  are  little  at- 
tentive to  the  flowers.  "All  those  great  trees 
bear  neither  flowers  nor  fruits,"  the  Indians  re- 
peated unceasingly.  Like  the  botanists  of  an- 
tiquity, they  denied  what  they  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  observe.  They  were  tired  with  our 
questions,  and  exhausted  our  patience  in  turn. 
We  have  mentioned  above,  that,  the  same 
chemical  properties  being  sometimes  found  in 
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the  same  oi^ana  of  different  fomilies  of  plants, 
these  families  supply  tbe  place  of  each  other  in 
various  climates.  Several  species  of  palms* 
famish  the  equijioctial  inhabitants  of  America 
and  Africa  with  oil^  which  we  draw  from  the 
olive.  What  the  comferse  are  to  the  temperate 
zone,  the  terebintbaceae  and  the  guttiferse  are 
to  tbe  torrid.  In  the  forests  of  those  burning 
cliraateB,  where  there  is  neither  pine,  nor  thuya, 
nor  taxodiums,  nor  even  a  podocarpus,  resins, 
balsams,  and  aromatic  gums  are  furnished  by 
the  maronobeas,  the  icicas,  and  tbe  amyrises. 
The  collecting  of  these  gummy  and  resinous 
substances  is  an  object  of  trade  in  the  village  of 
Javita.  The  most  celebrated  resin  bears  the 
name  of  mani ;  and  of  this  we  saw  masses  of 
several  hundred  weight,  resembling  colophony 
and  mastic.  The  tree  which  is  called  mani  by 
the  Paraginis,  and  which  Mr.  Bonpland  believes 

'  In  AInCB,  the  elds  or  maba ;  in  America  the  cocoa-tree. 
CSee  above,  ral.  iii,  p.  202.)     Id  the  cocoa-tree  it  is  tbe  pe- 

•-upenn  ;  and  in  the  elaia  (as  in  the  olive,  and  the  oleinete  in 
Cgeneral)  it  is  die  sarcocarp,  or  the  pulp  of  the  peiicarp,  that 

^rielda  oil.  This  difference,  ohaerved  in  tbe  same  fiimil)', 
^^tpears  to  me  very  retnarkable,  though  it  is  in  no  way  con- 
%«»dictory  to  the  results  obtamed  by  Mr.  de  Can<lolle  iu  his 
S-K^enious  researches  on  tbe  chemical  properties  of  plants.  If 
^>nr  slfoosiB  oleifera  belong  to  the  genus  elais,  as  Mr.  Brown 
'^'With  great  reason  believes  ("Plants  of  Congo,"  p.  37),  it 
'■ollowB,  that  in  the  same  genus  the  oil  is  found  in  the  sarco- 
*=Saiip  aoil  in  the  perisperm. 

VOL.  v.  S 


from  if  s  bifarcation  to  San  Fernando  de  Ata- 
bapo ;  tbey  would  only  bave  to  go  up  a  dUtance 
half  as  l<Hig  as  by  the  Rio  Negro  and  the.Caano 
Fimichin.  When  arrived  at  the  new  canal  of 
Jayita,  they  would  descend  by  the  Tuamini,  the 
Temi,  the  Atabapo,  and  the  Oroonoko,  as  flEir  as 
Angostura.  This  voyage  irom  the  frontiers  of 
Brazil  to  the  capital  of  Guyana  might,  I  betieve, 
be  easily  performed  in  twenty-four  or  twi^ty- 
six  days ;  it  is  in  ordinary  weather  ten.  days 
shorter,  and  less  fatiguing  for  the  rowers  {bogas), 
because  the  struggle  against  the  currents  is  one 
half  less  than  in  proceeding  by  the  Cassiquiare*, 


*  In  the  present  state  of  things  (without  the  canal  that  I 
prelected  beuig  traced)  boats  have  come  from  the  fort  of  Saa 
Carlos  on  the  Rio  Negro  to  Angostura,  bj  the  Canno  Kmi- 
chin,  not  as  Father  Caulin  says,  in  ten  dajs,  but  in  twenty- 
three  or  twentj-four.  The  fbUowing  is  tbe  coneliuton  I 
made  from  m;  own  expoience,  compared  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  missionaries.  You  may  go,  under  d 
moderately  &n>urable, 

Sy  the  poriagt  af  PinuiJuit, 
■  dir. 
From  St.  Carhw  to  Javita 


From  Javita  to  San  Fer- 
nando 

From   San  Fernanda 
Carichana 

From   Carichana  to  An- 
gostura 

From  Sao  Carlos  to  An- 


to 


B^  the  Catnqiaart, 

**r 

From  St.  Carlos  to  ttie 
tufurcation  in  11 

From  the  bifiircation,  to 
San  Fernando  S 

From  San  Fernando  to 
Atures  -  4 

From  Atures  to  Angos- 
tura -  V 

From  San  Carlos  to  An- 
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But  to  ascend  theOroonoko,  and  go  from  An- 
gostara  to  the  Rio  Negro,  the  difference  of  time 
employed  woold  be  bnt  a  few  days,  since  the 
traveller  mast  then  go  up  the  little  rivers,  by  the 
nmichiD,  while  by  the  old  way  he  descends  the 
Cassiqniare.  It  may  be  conceived,  that  the  ra- 
pidity of  this  voyage  from  the  month  of  the 
Orocmoko  to  San  Carlos  depends  on  several  va- 
riable circumstances,  on  the  force  of  the  breeze 
that  blows  from  Angostara  to  Carichana,  the 
state  of  the  cataracts  of  Atnres  and  Maypures, 
and  the  greater  or  less  fulness  of  the  beds  of  the 
rivers.  The  breeze  is  pretty  fresh  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  and  the 
force  of  the  current  of  theOroonoko  is  not  con- 


gostuni,  by  going  up 
the  Coasiqaiare  37 


gostura,  bjrgaiiigdown 

the  little  rivers  Temi 

mad  Atabspo  i 

To  ascend  the  Oroonoko,  takes  lat,  by  (he  Kmichki,  and 
going  up  the  little  rivers  from  Angostura  to  Carichana.  fifteen 
^ys  i  from  Carichana  to  San  Fernando,  thirtosn  ^ys  j 
mat  S.  Fernando  to  S.  Carlos,  seven  days  ;.  in  all  thirty-five 
«jay8  i  2dly,  by  going  down  the  Cassiquiare  f^om  Angostura 
%o  San  Fernando,  twenty-eight  days  ;  from  S.  Fernando  to 
Vie  bifiircation,  nine  duys  ;  fWim  the  bifurcation  to  San  Car- 
los, five  days;  in  all  forty-two  days.  The  swellings  of  the 
^ynoaxtko  and  the  Cassiqniare,  with  the  force  of  the  cur- 
*-enta,  change  all  the  results  of  these  estimations.  The  mis- 
vioMariea  t>elieve  the  navigation  from  S.  Carlos  to  Angostura, 
^y  the  Caaaiquiare,  to  lie  five  hundred  leagues.  I  hare  no- 
%  iced  above,  that  it  is  only  three  hundred  and  ten  leagues. 
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sider^ble ;  but  the  amall  rivers  at  this  period 
have  so  little  water,  thftt  every  minnte  there  is 
a  risk  of  taking  the  gronnd.  The  miseionariea 
prefw  making  this  voyage  ia  the  month  of  Aprils 
the  timeitf  the  harvest  of  tartWa  eggs,  vbich 
animates  a  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko. 
Hie  moscbettoes  are  then  less  dreaded;the  river 
ia  half  fall,  the  breeze  is  still  available,  and  the 
Great  Cataracts  may  be  passed  wit^  focility. 

The  bftfometric  heights  *  observed  at  the  mift^ 
sion  of  JaWta,  and  at  the  landing  place  at  Kroi- 
chin,  prove,  that  the  general  slope  of  the  canal 
would  be  thirty  or  forty  toises  from  north  to 
south.  Accordingly  the  great  number  of  small 
streams,  across  which  the  boats  must  be  txm- 
veyed  in  the  portage,  all  flow  toward  the  Pimi- 
chin.  We  saw  with  astoniBhrnent  among  these 
rivulets  of  black  water  there  are  some,  the  water 
of  which,  seen  by  reflected  light,  were  as  white 
as  those  of  the  Oroonoko.  What  can  be  the 
cause  of  this  difference  ?  All  these  springs  rise 
in  the  same  savannahs,  in  the  same  marshes  of 
the  forest.  The  measurement  made  by  fether 
Cereso  not  being  in  a  right  line,  and  it's  direc- 
tion inclining  too  much  toward  the  east,  the 

*  At  Javita,  bar,  corrected  May  the  4(h,  at  0^  in  the  even- 
ing, 325*5  lines;  at  11»  326-1  lines.  Therm,  from  18^  to 
19°  of  Reaumur.  At  the  landing  place  at  rimichin.  Hay 
the  Otb,  at  11  ia  the  niorning,   336*3  lines ;  th.  20.3°  of 
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canal  woald  not  be  six  tbousiuid  toises  long.  I 
traced  the  shortest  way  by  means  of  t^e  com- 
pass, and  some  marks  were  made  ia  the  oldest 
trees  of  the  forest.  The  ground  19  perfectly 
level ;  and  for  five  leagues  round  there  is  not  the 
smallest  hilL  In  the  present  state  of  things,  the 
ftortage  shonld  be  facilitated  by  improving  the 
road,  by  giving  it  the  proper  direction,  by  draw- 
ing the  canoes  on  carriages,  and  by  throning 
bridges  over  the  rivulets,  which  sometimes  stop 
the  Indians  for  whole  days. 

In  this  forest  we  at  length  obtained  precise  in- 
formation respecting  the  pretended  fossil  caout- 
chouc, called  dapicho  by  the  Indians.  The  old 
captain  Javita  led  us  to  the  brink  of  a  rivulet, 
which  runs  into  the  Tiiamini ;  and  showed  us, 
thatj  after  digging  two  or  three  feet  deep,  in  a 
marshy  soil,  this  substance  was  found  between 
the  roots  of  two  trees  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Jacio,  and  the  curoana.  The  first  is  the  bevea 
of  Aublet,  or  siphonia  of  the  modern  botanists, 
known  to  furnish  the  caoutchouc  of  commerce 
in  Cayenne  and  the  Grand  Para ;  the  second  has 
pinnate  leaves,  and  it's  juice  is  milky,  but  very 
thin,  and  almost  destitute  of  viscosity.  The 
dapicho  appears  to  be  the  result  of  an  extravasa- 
tion of  the  sap  from  the  roots.  This  extravasa- 
tion takes  place  more  especially  when  the  trees 
have  attained  a  great  age,  and  the  interior  of 
the  trunk  begins  to  decay.    The  bark  and  al- 
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bumam  crack ;  and  thus  is  effected  naturally, 
what  the  art  of  men  performs  to  collect  in  abun- 
dance the  milky  juices  of  the  hevea,  the  castil- 
loa,  and  the  caoutchouc  fig-tree.  Aublet  relates, 
that  the  Galibis  and  the  Garipons  of  Cayenne 
begin  by  making  a  deep  incision  at  the  foot  of 
the  trunk,  so  as  to  penetrate  into  the  wood ; 
soon  after  they  join  with  this  horizontal  notch 
others  both  perpendicular  and  oblique,  reaching 
from  the  top  of  the  trunk  nearly  to  the  roots. 
All  these  incisions  conduct  the  milky  juice  to- 
wards one  point,  where  the  vase  of  clay  is  placed, 
in  which  the  caoutchouc  is  to  be  deposited.  We 
saw  the  Indians  of  Caricbana  operate  nearly  in 
the  same  manner, 

If,  as  I  suppose,  the  accumulation  and  over- 
flowing of  the  milk  in  the  jacio  and  the  curvana 
be  a  pathologic  phenomenon,  tt  must  sometimes 
take  place  at  the  extremity  of  the  longest  roots, 
for  we  found  masses  of  dapicko  of  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  four  inches  thick,  eight  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  trunks.  Sometimes  yon  dig  in 
vmn  at  the  foot  of  dead  trees,  at  others  the  dor- 
picho  is  found  beneath  the  hevea  or  jacio  still 
green.  The  substance  is  white,  corky,  fragile, 
and  resembles  by  it's  laminated  structure  and 
undulating  edge  the  boletus  igniarius.  The  da- 
picho  perhaps  takes  a  long  time  to  form  ;  it  i& 
probably  a  juice  thickened  by  a  particular  dis- 
position of  the  vegetable  organs,  difiiised  and 
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ated  in  a  humid  soil  secluded  from  the 
t  of  light  * ;  it  is  caoutchouc  in  a  partica^ 
te,  I  had  almost  said  an  etiolated  caout- 
The  humidity  of  the  soil  seems  to  ac- 
for  the  undulating  form  of  the  edges  of 
picho,  and  it*s  division  into  layers, 
ten  observed  at  Peru,  that  on  pouring 
the  milky  juice  of  the  hevea,  or  the  sap 
carica,  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the 
um  forms  undulating  outlines.  The  da^ 
8  certainly  not  peculiar  to  the  forest  that 
Is  from  Javita  to  Pimichin,  although  this 
>nly  spot,  where  it  has  hitherto  been  found. 
3  no  doubt,  that  on  digging  in  French 
la  beneath  the  roots  and  the  old  trunks 

hevea,  those  enormous  masses  of  corky 
Aouc-f-,  which  I  have  just  described, 

from  time  to  time  be  found.  As  it 
erved  in  Europe,  that  at  the  fall  of  the 
[le  sap  is  conveyed  toward  the  root,  it 

be  curious  to  examine,  whether,  within 
3pics,  the  milky  juices  of  the  urticse,  the 

•  See  vol  iv,  p.  225. 
OS  at  five  or  six  inches  depth  between  the  roots  0f 
nenea  courbaril  masses  of  the  resin  anime  (erroneously 
opal)  are  discovered.  They  are  sometimes  taken  for 
found  in  inland  places.  This  phenomenon  seems  to 
kome  light  on  tlie  origin  of  those  large  masses  of  elec' 
rhich  are  picked  up  from  time  to  time  on  the  coast  of 
.     {Schweigger  Beob.,  1819,  p.  104.) 


eaphorbiocese,  and  tbe  apocyneiee,  descend  alscr 
at  certain  seasims.  Notwithstanding  a  great 
equality  of  temperature,  the  trees  of  tbe  torrid 
zone  follow  a  cycle  of  vegetation,  of  changes 
periodically  returning.  Tbe  existence  of  tbe 
dapicho  is  more  interesting  to  physiology,  than 
to  vegetable  chemistry.  Mr.  Allen  has  pul^- 
lished  a  memoir  on  the  difference  observable 
between  the  caoutchouc  in  it's  ordinary  state, 
and  the  substance  from  Javita,  which  I  sent  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.  A  yellowish  white  caout- 
cbonc  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  shops,  which 
may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  dapicho, 
because  it  is  neither  dry  like  cork,  nor  friable, 
but  extremely  elastic,  glossy,  and  soapy.  I 
lately  saw  considerable  quantities  of  it  In  Lon- 
don, the  price  of  which  varied  from  six  to  fif-. 
teen  francs  a  pound.  This  caoutchouc,  white, 
and  greasy  to  tbe  touch,  is  prepared  in  the 
East  Indies.  It  exhales  that  animal  and  fetid 
smell,  which  I  have  attributed  in  another  place 
to  a  mixture  of  caseum  and  albumen*.     When 

*  The  pellicles,  which  the  milk  of  herea  in  contact  with 
the  atmospheric  oxygen  deposits,  become  brown  on  exposun^~ 
to  the  sun.  If  the  dapicho  grow  black  as  it  is  softened  be- 
fore the  fire,  it  is  from  a  slight  combustion,  from  a  change  i^^ 
tbe  proportion  of  its  elements.  1  am  surprised,  that  som  ^^ 
chemists  consider  the  black  caoutcboue  of  the  shops  as  mix^  ^ 
with  soot,  as  blackened  by  the  smoke  to  which  it  has  be^=::  n 
exposed.     (Thomson's  Ci^mulry,  1818,  vol.  iv,  p.  101.) 
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we  reflect  on  the  immense  variety  of  plants  in 
the  eqniDoctial  regions,  that  are  capable  of  fur- 
nishing caoutchouc,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
this  substance,  bo  eminently  useful,  is  not  found 
among  us  at  a  lower  price.  Without  cultivating 
trees  vitb  a  milky  sap,  a  sufficient  quantity 
<tf  caoutchouc  might  be  collected  in  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Oroonoko  alone  for  the  consump- 
tioii  of  civilized  Europe*.    In  the  kingdom  of 


*  We  saw  in  Guyana,  betide  the  jaeio  and  the  atnxina, 

two  other  trees,  that  yield  caoutchouc  in  abundaoco  ;  on  the 

banks  of  the  Atabapo,  the  guama^i   with  jatropha  teavefl, 

(pertiaps  the  bagasaa  of  Aublet,  pi,  976)  ;  and  at  MaypuceS' 

the  CUM.     Reaearchea  on  plants  that  are  useful  in  physic  or 

tlte  arts  are  of  such  general  interest,  that  I  venture  to  record 

them  in  this  work.     I  published  In  my  third  volume,  chap.- 

Ti,p.  31,  the  results  of  my  experiments  on  the  cinchona,  aod 

other  plants  posBessing  the  Jebrifuge  principle.     I  shall  here 

give  a  sketch  of  the  plants  of  the  two  beminpheres,  which  are 

<4|)able  of  liimishing  caoutchouc  more  or  less  ^mudantly  j 

<ig>Aorfriacec,-heTeaguyaKeasiB(aiphoniacaoutchDUG),commi- 

pbois  madagBscariensis,  cxccecaria  agallocha,  bura  crepitans,' 

ttiabea  piriri,  omphalia  diandra,  euphorlria  purpurea,  sapium 

Avcnparium,  plukenetia  verrucosa :  ttrtictes ;  cecropia  peltato^ 

ttftocarpu*  inte^HGolta,  several  species  of  ficus  (f.  religtosa,  f. 

^ntfaelmintica,  f.  toxicariaj,  ambora  tambourissa,  bagassagny- 

^jmeiuis,  brosimumalicastrum:apoc9ne<r;urceolaelaatica,Ta- 

Ike*  madsgascariensis,  some  species  of  asclepia^ :  con^ramibiceie 

lobelia  caoutchouc  {Nov.  Gat.,va].  iii,p.304.)  Imiglithave 

^ddded  eeverai  pt^veracen  and  lapotete,  for  there  is  no  milky 

t^lant,  that  does  uot  contain  same  trace  of  caoutchouc.    It  is 

«aid,  that  Mr,  Benjamin  Barton  Smitli   has  extracted  at 
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New  Grenada  some  successful  attempts  have 
been  made,  to  fabricate  boots  and  shoes  of  this 
substance  without  a  seam.  Among  the  Ameri- 
can nations  the  Omaguas  of  the  Amazon  best 
understand  how  to  manufiu^ture  caoutchouc 

Four  days  bad  passed^  and  our  canoe  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  landing  place  of  Bio 
Pimichin.  ^^  You  want  for  nothing  in  my  mis- 
sion^** said  fother  Cereso,  ^^  you  have  plantains 
and  fish ;  at  night  you  are  not  stung  by  mos« 
cheltoes ;  and  the  longer  you  stay,  the  better 
chance  you  will  have  of  seeing  the  stars  of  my 
country.  If  your  boat  be  destroyed  in  the 
portage,  we  will  give  you  another ;  and  I  shall 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  passing  some  wedcs 

Philadelphia  a  great  deal  of  caoutchoac  from  the  amilax 
caduca.  (Phil,  Mag.  vol.  x\,  p.  66.)    This  fact  appearv  Tery 
extraordinary^  if  we  recollect  the  properties  of  the  other 
smilaceae.    It  would  be  the  first  instance  of  caoutchoac  in  a. 
Bonocotyledonous  plant.    After  so  many  researches  as  hav^ 
been  made  latterly  by  botanical  travellers^  it  were  modi  Uw 
be  wished^. that  our  chemical  treatises  were  less  inaoeorat^ 
in  the  indication  of  plants^  that  furnish  resins^gums,  balsams 
and  colouring  matter.    We  find  constantly  under  the  article 
caoutchouc  the  hevea  and  the  jatropha  elastica  mentioiied 
as  two  different  trees.     Such  of  this  elastic  substance  as  is 
found  in  the  shops  is  the  produce  of  the  hevea,  or  the  si{^* 
nia  cahuchu  of  Guyana  and  Brazil^  of  the  lobelia  caoutchouc 
of  Popayan^  of  the  castilloa  elastica  of  Mexico,  of  the  ficus 
and  the  urceola  elastica  (a  genus  ^  of  Roxburgh  nearly  ap* 
proaching  the  vahea)  of  India^  and  of  the  commiphora  of 
Madagascar. 


con  getite  blanca  y  de  raxon.*"  Notwithstand^ 
iog-  our  impatience,  we  listened  with  interest 
to  the  information  given  ns  by  the  worthy  mis- 
«iMiary.  It  confinned  all  we  had  already  heard 
of  the  moral  state  of  the  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries. They  live  distributed  in  hordes  of  forty 
or  fifty,  under  a  family  govemm^it;  and  re- 
cognize a  common  chief  (apoto,  sibierme)  only 
at  the  moment  when  they  make  war  against 
their  neighbours.  The  mistrust  of  these  hordes 
Unrard  one  another  is  so  much  stronger,  as 
those  who  live  in  the  neu«st  neighbonrbood 
speak  langu^es  altogether  different.  In  the 
open  plains,  or  the  countries  with  savannahs, 
the  Mbes  are  fond  of  choosing  their  habitations 
from  an  affinity  of  ori^n,  and  a  resemblance  of 
manners  and  idioms.  On  the  table-land  of 
l^tary,  as  in  North  America,  great  fomilies  of 
nations  have  been  seen,  united  in  several  co- 
lumns, to  push  their  migrations  across  countries 
little  wooded,  and  easily  traversed.  Such  were 
the  journeys  of  the  Toltec  and  Aztec  race  in  the 
hi^  phuns  of  Mexico  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eleventh  century  of  our  era ;  such  probably  w^ 
also  the  movement  of  nations,  by  which  the 
petty  tribes  of  Canada  were  grouped  together, 
the  Mengwe-f-,  or  five  nations,  the  Algonquins 

"  "  With  white  and  rational  people."  European  self-love 
unuUy  opposes  the  genu  de  ratm  to  Hxe  gmte  parda. 
f  Iroquois. 
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or  LenniLenapes*,  the  Chickasaws,  and  the 
Muskf^ees-f-.  As  the  iiamensecoantry  between 
the  equator  and  the  eighth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude forms  but  one  forest,  -the  hordes  were 
there  dispersed  by  following  the  branchings  of 
rivers,  and  •  the  nature  of  the  land  compelled 
them  to  beeome  more  or  less  agriculturists. 
$nch  is  the  labyrinth  of  these  rirers^  that&mi- 
lies  settled  themselves  without  knowing  ndiat 
race  of  men  lived  nearest  the  spot.  In  Spanish 
Guyana  a  mountain,  a  forest  half  a  league 
broad,  sometimes  separates  hordes,  that  would 
require  two  days  of  navigation  to  meet^  It  i» 
thus  that  the  communication  of  rivers  in  open 
countries, '<m:  in  a  state  of  advanced  civilization, 
contributes  powerfully  to  generalize  languages, 
manners,  and  political  institutions;  -but  in  the 
impenetrable  forests  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  in  the 
first  rude  condition  of  our  species,  they  increue 
the  dismemberment  of  great  nations,  favor  the 
transition  of  dialects  into  languages  that  -appear 
to  us  radically  distinct,  and  cherish  natimnl 
hatred  and  mistrust.    Between  the  banks  of  the 

■  From  the  word  lenna  (native)  has  been  farraeil  Ulenoh, 
and  UliaoU,  the  name  of  the  great  natioD  described  by  La 
Hontan.  (fhilad.  Historical  Trans.,  1819,  p.  404.) 

f  I  might  have  desigaated  the  slock  of  this  nation  by  the 
name  of  Natchez.  It  is  the  lang^uage  of  this  extinct  tribe^ 
that  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the  idioms  of  Florida,  and  of  th^ 
southeni  tribes  bevond  the  Alleghany  moantain^. 
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Caura  and  the  Padamo  every  thing  bears  the 
stamp  of  disunion  and  weakness.  Men  avoid 
because  they  do  not  understand  each  other;  they 
mntually  hate,  because  they  mutually  fear. 

When  we  examine  attentively  this  wildpartof 
America,  we  fancy  ourselves  transjiorted  to  those 
primitive  times,  when  the  E^rth  was  peopled  by 
degrees  ;  and  seem  to  be  present  at  the  birth  of 
human  societies.     In  the  ancient  world  we  see 
pastoral  life  prepare  the  hunting  nations  for  agri- 
culture.   In  the  new  we  seek  in  vain  these  pro- 
gressive developments  of  civilization^  these  mo- 
menta of  repose,  these  stages  in  the  life  of  nations. 
The  luxury  of  vegetation embarrassesthelndians 
in  the  chace ;  and  their  rivers  resembling  arms  of 
the  sea,  the  depth  of  the  waters  prevents  fishing 
during  whole  months.    Those  species  of  rumi- 
Dating  animals,  that  constitute  the  wealth  of  the 
nations  of  the  ancient  world,  are  wanting  in  the 
new.     The  bison  Mid  the  musk  ox  have  never 
beenreducedtoadomestic state ;  thebreedingof 
Uamas  and  guanacoes  has  not  given  birth  to  the 
babits  of  pastoral  life.    In  the  temperate  zone. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  as  well  as  on  the 
t^le-land  of  Ne*  Mexico,  the  American  is  a 
Hunter;  hut  in  the  torrid  zone,  in  the  forests  of 
Ouyaaa,  he  cultivates  cassava,  plantains,  and 
^vmetimes  maize.    Such  is  the  admirable  fer- 
tility of  nature,  that  the  field  of  the  native  is  a 
little  spot  of  land ;  to  clear  which  requires  only 
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setting  fire  to  the  brambles,  and  putting  a  few- 
seeds  or  slips  into  the  ground  is  all  the  hus- 
bandry it  demands.  If  we  go  back  in  thought 
to  the  most  remote  ages,  in  these  thick  forests 
we  must  always  figure  to  ourselves  nations 
drawing  the  greatest  part  of  their  nourishment 
from  the  earth ;  but,  as  this  earth  produces 
abundance  in  a  small  space,  and  almost  with- 
out toil,  we  must  also  represent  to  ourselves 
these  nations  as  often  changing  their  dwelling 
along  the  banks  of  the  same  river.  I&  &ct, 
even  now  the  native  of  Orooooko  travels  with 
his  seeds ;  and  transports  his  farm  (conuco)^  as 
the  Arab  transports  his  tent,  and  changes  his 
pasturage.  The  number  of  cultivated  plants, 
which  are  found  wild  amid  the  woods,  proves 
the  nomade  habits  of  an  agricultural  pe<^le. 
Can  we  be  surprised,  that  from  these  tud>its 
they  lose  almost  all  the  advantages,  that  result 
in  the  temperate  zone  from  stationary  culture, 
from  that- of  com*,  which  requires  extensive 
lands,  and  the  most  assiduous  labour? 

The  nations  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko,  the 
Atabapo,  and  the  Inirida,  like  the  ancient  Ger- 
man6  and  the  Persians,  have  no  other  worship    , 
than  that  of  the  powers  of  nature.    They  call    . 
thegoodprincipleCflcAimanfl;  itis the J/onf/oHt    ^ 
the  Great  Spirit,  that  regulates  the  seasons,  and    . 

•  See  vol.  iii,  [v  13. 
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faxtits  the  harvests.  By  the  side  of  Cktc^mana 
there  is  an  evil  principle;  /ofoKomo,  leas  power-- 
ftU,  bat  more  artful,  and  in  particnlar  tnore 
active.  The  Indians  of  the  forest,  when  they' 
nsit  occasionally  the  missions,  conceive  Tvith' 
difficnlty  the  idea  of  a  temple  or  aA  Image. 
*"rhese  good  people,"  sidd  the  missionary,  like 
"  only  processions  in  the  open  air.  When  I  last 
celebrated  the  patron  festival  of  my  village, 
titat  of  San  Antonio,  the  Indians  of  liiirida  were 
present  at  mass.  '  Yoar  God,'  said  they  to  me; 
*  keeps  himself  shut  up  in  a  house,  as  if  be  were 
old  and  infirm;  ours  is  in  the  forest,  in  the 
fields,  and  on  the  mountains  of  Sipapn,  whence 
the  rains  come.'**  Among  the  more  numerous 
and  on  this  account  less  barbarous  tribes,  reli- 
gious  societies  of  a  singular  kind  are  formed; 
Some  old  Indians  pretend,  to  be  better  instruct- 
ed than  others  in  what  regards  the  divinity ; 
and  to  them  is  confided  the  famous  botuto,  of 
vfaich  I  have  spoken,  and  which  is  sounded 
nnder  the  palm-trees,  that  they  may  bear  abun- 
dance of  fi'uit.  On  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko 
there  exists  no  idol,  as  among  all  the  nations 
Who  have  remaned  faithful  to  the  first  worship 
of  nature,  but  the  botuto,  the  sacred  trumpet,  is 
become  an  object  of  veneration.  To  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  botuto,  it  is  requisite  to 
have  pure  manners,  and  to  have  lived  single. 
The  initiated  arc  subjected  to  flagellations,  last- 


ingB,  im4t)ther  pidoAiL  cxerdaes.  There  are. 
bnC  a  Bmall  nomber  of  these  sacred  tmmpets. 
Hie  most  anciently  celebrated  is  that  upon  a 
hill  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tomo  and  the 
Gnainia,  It  is  pretended,  that  it  is,  heard  at 
once  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuamini,  and  at  the 
minion  of  San  Migael  de  DaTipe^  a  ^stance  of 
ten  leagues.  Father  Cereso  assured  aa,  that  Uie 
Indians  tp^k.  of  the,  iotuto  of  Tomo  as  an  Qb^ 
ject  of  worship  common  to  many  surrooncUng 
trihes.  Fraitandintcudcatingliquorsareplaced 
by  the  sacred  trumpet.  Sometimes  the  Great 
Spirit  (Cachimana)  himself  makes  the  botuto  re- 
sound ;  sometimes  be  is  content  to  manifest  bis 
will  by  him,  to  whom  the  keeping  of  the  instru- 
ment is  entmsted.  Thesejuggleries  being  very 
ancimt  (from  the  Others  of  oar  fathers^  say  the 
Indiana),  we  most  not  be  surprised,  that  some 
incredalous  are  already  to  be  found ;  but  these 
ejcpress  their  disbelief  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
botuto  only  in  whispers.  Women  are  not  per- 
mitted to  see  this  marvellous  instrument ;  and 
are  excluded  from  all  the  ceremonies  of  this  wor- 
ship. If  awoman  have  the  misfortune  to  see  the 
trumpet,  she  is  put  to  death  without  mercy. 
The  missionary  related  to  ns,  that  in  1798  be 
was  happy  enongh  to  save  a  young  girl,  whom 
a  jealous  and  vindictive  lover  accused  of  bar- 
ing followed  from  a  motive  of  curiosity  Ox 
Indians,  who  sounded  the  botuto  in  the  plantB-    . 
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ti<Mis.  "They  wouM  not  have  manileief)  fa^f 
pablicly,"  swd  father  Cereao,  "  but  how  vnu  she 
to  be  protected  from  the  fauatirasm  of  thenativesi 
in  a  country  where  it  is  so  easy  to  giTO  poison  ? 
The  young  girl  told  me  of  her  f&tn,  and  I  sent 
her  to  one  of  the  missions  of  the  Lower  Oroo- 
noko."  If  the  people  of  Guyana  had  remained 
masters  of  that  va^t  coui^ry  ;  if,  withopt  baTiqg 
been  impeded  by  Chris^in,  petflemgQMi.thfy 
could  follow  freely  th^  deyelo{>ment  of  tbie^.]wrr 
barous  institutions ;  the  worship  of  the  htfio 
would  .no  doubt  become  of  some  poUtipal  lim* 
portance.  That  mysteijoussoqiety  of  theiinttif 
ated,  those  guardians  of  the  sacred  Uivnpeti 
would  be  transformed  into,  a  ruling ,  xauat  of 
priests,  and  the  oracle  of  Tomo  would  gradually 
form  a  link  between  the  bordering  nations. :  It 
is  thus  that  community  of  worship  (conunuma 
Mfxa),  religious  ceremonies,.and  mysteries,  have 
drawDL  together,  pacified,  and  perhaps  civilized 
St)  many  nations  of  the  ancient  continent*. 

In  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  May  we  were  in- 
formed, that  an  Indian,  who  assisted  in  dragging 
oar  bark  over  the  portage  of  Fimichin,  had  been 
stung  by  a  viper.  He  was  a  tall  strong  man, 
and  was  brought  to  the  mission  in  a  very  alarm- 
ing state.  He  bad  dropped  down  senseless; 
and  nausea,  vertigo,  and  congestions  in   the 

»  Heertn,  Gach.  der  Slaalm  dtt  jtUtrthMtt,  t79«,  p.  15, 
71,   143. 
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head,  hnA  jsncceeded  the  fitindDg.  The  liana 
called  vejuco  du  guaco*,  which  Mr.  Motis  has 
rendered  bo  celebrated,  and  which  is  the  moat 
certain  remedy  for  the  bite  ofvenomons  B«pents, 
is  yet  nnknown  in  these  oonntries.  A  number 
of  In^ans  hastened  to  the  hut  of  Hx  sick  man, 
and  he  was  cured  with  an  infusion  of  rots  tk 
mato.  We  cannot  indicate  with  certainty  what 
plant  fomishes  Uiis  oounterpoison.  Travdling 
boianists  feel  too  often  grefrt  regret  at  not  sedng 
in  flower  orin  fruit  the  [dants  that  are  most  nsefiil 
to  man,  while  so  many  species  little  remaikable 
for  their  properties  are  displayed  daily  before 
ovr  ejres  with  all  the  parts  of  fructification.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  therois  de  mato,  is  an 
apocynea,  perhaps  the  cerbera  thevetia,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Camana  lingua  de  mato, 
or  contro'culebra,  and  whi  ch  they  also  use  against 
the  bite  of  serpents.  A  genus  nearly  approach- 
ing the  cerbera^f-  is  employed  in  India  for  the 
same  purpose.    It  is  common  enough  to  meet  in 

*  It  ifl  a  roikania,  which  waa  coofounded  for  sOme  tiiiK  ia 
EnnipQ  with  the  Byapana.  Mr.  Bonplnnd  hu  given  the 
first  figure  of  it  in  our  Plmitt  Egmoct.  vol.  ii.  p.  84,  t^ 
10ft,  (AToo.  Om.,  Tol.  4,  p.  107.)  Mr.  de  CudoUe  thinks, 
that  the  guaco  inajr  be  the  enqatorium  uturelafollDm  of 
Lamarck  [Entyclop.  Ait.,  vol.  ii,  p.  411)  j  but  this  eapa- 
torium  diiTera  by  it's  lineary  leaves,  while  the  mikania  guaco 
has  triangular,  oval,  and  very  large  leaves.  (De  Caitd., 
Pnpr.  Med.,  p,  180.) 

t  Ophioj[ylon  serpeatinum. 
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the samefomilyc^ plants  with  vegetable  poistms, 
and  antidotes  against  the  TeDODi  of  reptiles.  As 
a  great  number  of  tonics  and  narcotics  are  anti- 
dotes more  or  less  active,  we  find  these  in  fami- 
lies very  different*  from  each  other,  in  the  aris- 
tolochiee,  the  apocynece,  the  gentians,,  the 
polygalse,  the  solaneae,  the  composite,  the.  ual- 
vaceoe,  the  drymyrhizeee,  and,  which  is  stiU 
more  surprising,  evea  in  the  palm-trees. 

In  the  bat  of  the  Indian,  who  hadbeea  dan- 
gerously bitten  by  a  viper,  we  found  balls  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter  of  an.  earthy  and  im- 
pure salt,  called  chivi,  which  is  prepared  with 
great  care  by  the  natives.  At  Maypunes  a  con- 
ferva is  burnt,  which  is  left  by  the  Oroonoko  on 
the  neighbouring  rocks,  when,  after  high  swell- 
ings, it  again  enters  it's  bed.  AtJavitaasaltis 
fabricated  by  the  incineration  of  the  spadix  and 
fruit  of  thB  palm-tree  seje  or  cAumrf-..  This  line 
palm-tree,,  which  abounds  on  tiie  banks  of  the 
Auvana,  near  the  cataract  of  Guarinuma»  and 

*  I  sh&ll  mentioD  asexunplM  oFtbaeniDe  fomiliea ;  ftristo-. 
lochia  anguioda,.  cerbere  thevetia>  opbiorhiza  mangos,  poly- 
gKla  sen^a,  nicotiana  talACum,  C**"^  '^  ^^  remediea  mort 
used  inSponuh  America),  mikaniaguaco,  hibiscus  abelouw- 
chos  (the  aeede  of  which  are  very  active),  lampujum  nimphii, 
wtd  kuDthia  mootana  {Carnia  de  ]a   Vihora).     Nod.  Oe»,, 

yol  i,  p.  aea. 

-t-  See  above,  p.  ISS.  At  the  Bio  Negro  a  salt  is  ob- 
*uoed  from  &e  spathe  of  another  palm>tree,  called  tiu^- 
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between  Ja'rita  and  the  caano  IHmichin,  appears 
to  be  a  new  species  of  cocoa^tree.  It  may  be 
recollected,  that  the  fluid  contfdned  in  die  frait 
of  the  common  cocoa-tree  is  often  saline,  eren 
when  the  tree  gi-ows  &r  from  the  seashore.  At 
Madagascar  salt  is  extracted  from  the  sap  of  a 
palm-tree  called  ctro*.  Beside  the  spadix  and 
the  fluit  of  the  aeje  palm,  the  Indians  of  Javita 
lixinate  also  the  ash^  of  the  femons  liana  called 
tnepatui,  which  is  a  new  species  of  the  genus  paul- 
linia,  consequently  a  very  different  plant  from 
the  cupania  of  Linneus.  I  shall  mention  on  this 
occasion,  that  a  missionary  seldom  travels  with- 
out being  provided  with  some  prepared  seeds  of 
the  cttpanit.  This  preparation  requires  great 
care.  The  Indians  scrape  the  seeds,  mix  them 
with  flour  of  cassava,  envelop  the  mass  in  plan- 
tmn  leaves,  and  set  it  to  ferment  in  water,  till  it 
acquires  a  saffron-yellow  colour.  This  yellow 
paste  dried  in  the  sun,  and  diluted  in  water,  is 
taken  in  the  morning  as  a  kind  of  tea.  Hiis 
beverage  is  bitter  and  stomachic,  but  appeared 
to  me  to  have  a  very  disagreeable  taste. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  in  a  grea^ 
part  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  salt  is  ex-- 
tremely  rare,  it  is  said  of  a  rich  man,  "  he  isb-  ^ 
happy  as  to  eat  salt  at  bis  meals."  This  hap[^-  n 
ness  is  not  too  common  in  the  interior  of  Gn  ^ 

•  Jacquin,  tiort.  Schomb.,  vol.  i,  p.x. 
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ttoa.  Tlie  whites  onlyj  partwnlarly  tfaewkKen 
«f  the  little  fort  of  San  CaiicKS  know  how  tl[)  {km* 
civc  pure  saltf^her  from  the  coast  6f  Caraceafl^ 
or  fFora  Chita*  by  the  Rio;  Me&u  Hwe*  ai 
throughout  America,  the  Indians  ^t  little  me^ 
and  conanme  scarecly  any  salt;  the  sah-dnt^ 
therefore  produces  little  profit  to  the  revemi^ 
even  where  the  number  of  natives  is  very  conri^ 
derable,  for  initanoB*  at  Mexico  And  GuatimahL 
The  ckkd  of  Javita  is  a  mixture  of  muriat  of  po^^ 
tashand  of  soda,  of  caustic  lime,  aud  ^Bereral 
oAer  earthy  salts-f*.  The  Indians  dissolTe  a 
few  particles  in  water,  fill  witb  this  sidution 
a  leaf  of  heliconia  folded  in  a  conical  form/and 
let  drop  altttle,  asfrotntheextrepUtyofafiltei^ 
on  thMr  food. 

Maythedth.  We  set  off,  to  follow  on  foot  ''^ 
our  canoe,  which  had  arrived  at  length  by  the 
portage  at  Canno  Hmichin.  We  had  to  ford  a 
great  number  of  streams  ;  and  those  passages 
require  some  caution,  on  account  of  the  vipers 
with  which  the  marshes  abound.  The  Indians 
pointed  out  to  us  on  the  moist  clay  the  traces  of 
the  little  black  bears,  which  are  so  common  on 
the  banks  of  the  Temi.    They  differ  at  least  in 

*  North  of  MoTocote,  at  the  eutem  declmt)'  of  die 
Cordillem  of  New  Grenada.  The  salt  of  the  coasts,  which 
(he  Indians  call  fngvira,  costs  two  piastres  the  almuda  at  Son 
Cwloe- 

t  Compare  Azzara,  f^og.  au  Paraguag,  vol.  i,  p,  6S. 
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lize  fitHH  the  Urnuamerianmi ;  the  miflBionaries 
call  them  osso  cmmicero,  to  distinguifih  them  from 
tiie  ouopabntjv,  or  tamanoir.^myrmecophiiga 
jnbataX  and  from  the  osso  hormigero,  or  anteater 
tamandna.  These  animals  are  good  to  eat ;  the 
first  two  defend  themselves  by  ruing  on  their 
hind  feet.  The  tamanoir  of  Bnfibn  is  called 
uaraca  by  the  Indians;  it  is  irascible  and 
courageous,  which  is  extraordinary  in  an  animal 
without  teeth.  We  found,  as  we  advanced, 
some  vistas  in  the  forest,  which  appeared  to  us 
so  much  the  richer,  as  it  became  more  accessible. 
We  here  gathered  some  new  species  of  cofl^ 
(the  American  tribe,  with  flowers  in  panicles, 
forms  probably  a  particular  genus) ;  the  galega 
piscatonim,  of  which  the  Indians  make  use,  as 
they  do  of  jacquinia,  and  of  a  composite  plant 
of  the  Rio  Temi,  as  a  kind  of  barbasco,  to  intox- 
icate fish*;  and  finally,  the  liana,  known  in 
those  countries  by  the  name  of  vejuco  de  mava- 
cursy  which  yields  the  famous  poison  curare.  It 
is  neither  a  phyllanthus,  nor  a  coriaria,  as  Mr. 
Wildenouw  thought,  but,  actnrding  to  Mr. 
Kunth's  researches,  very  probably  a  strychnos. 
We  shall  have  occasion  fortber  on,  to  speak  of 
this  venomous  substance,  which  is  an  important 
object  of  trade  among  the  savages.    If  a  travel- 

*  Kwtth,  in  the  Yon.  Gen.,  vol.  iii,  p.  371.  The  compo- 
site of  the  Temi  is  the  baiUieria  harhoKo.  (Ibid.  voL  i^ 
p.  236.) 
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ler^  favoured  like,  us  by  the  hospitality  of  the 
luissionaries,  were  to  remain  oae  year  on  the 
baoks  of  the  Atabapo,  the  Tuaminij  and  the 
Rio  Negro,  and  another  year  in  the  mountains 
ofEsnaeraldaand  the  Upper  Oroonoko,  be  would 
no  ^ubt  triple  the  number  of  genera  described 
by  Aoblet  and  Mr.  Richard. 

The  trees  of  the  forest  of  Pimichin  preserve 
the  gigantic  height  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet.  In  these  burning  climates  the 
laariaeee  and  amyrig*  furnish  that  fine  timber 
for  building,  which,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  on  mountains  where  the  thermometer 
falls  in  winter  to  20°  cent,  below  nought,  we  find 
in  the  family  of  the  conifene.  Sucb  in  every 
zone,  and  in  all  the  families  of  American  plants, 
is  the  prodigious  force  of  vegetation,  that,  in  the 
latitude  of  fifty-seven  degrees  north,  on  the 
same  isothermal  line  with  Saint  Petersburgh 
and  the  Orkney  Islands,  the  pinus  canadensis 
displays  trunks  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
and  six  feet  in  diameterf-.    Toward  night  we 

*  The  great  white  aod  red  cedars  of  these  countries  are 
not  the  cedrela  odorala,  but  the  smyHs  altiasiina,  which  is  an 
icica  of  Aublet. 

t  Mr.  I.aiigHlpif  saw  among  the  laliabitants  of  Norfolk 
Sound  boats  made  of  one  piece,  fiftj  feet  long,  four  feet  and 
a  lialf  broad,  aad  three  high  at  the  sides.  They  contain 
thirty  persona. .  (Btmerk.  aafemer  Rtite  um  die  WeU,  vol.  ii, 
J.  00).    These  boaU  remind  us  of  the  canoes  of  tbe  Rio 


arrived  at  a  small  &nD,  in  the  puerto  or  landing 
place  of  Plmicbin.  We  were  shown  a  cra^ 
erected  near  the  road,  which  marked  the  spot 
"  where  a  poor  capuchin  missionary  had  been 
killed  by  wasps."  I  repeat  what  we  were  told 
by  the  monks  of  Javita  and  the  In^ans.  They 
talk  mnch  in  these  f»)nntries  of  wasps  and  Teno- 
mouB  ants,  bnt  we  saw  neither  one  nor  the  other 
of  these  insects.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the 
torrid  zone  slight  stings  often  cause  fits  of  fever 
almost  as  violent  as  those,  that  with  ns  accom- 
pany severe  organic  injuries.  The  death  of  this 
poor  monk  must  have  been  the  efiect  of  fatigue 
and  damp,  rather  than  of  the  venom  contidned 
in  the  stings  of  wasps,  which  the  Indians  dread 
extremely.  We  must  not  confound  the  wasps 
of  Javita  with  the  melipones  bees,  called  by 
the  Spaniards  Httle  angels*  which  covered  our 
faces  and  hands  on  the  summit  of  the  Silla  de 
Caraccas. 

The  landing  place  of  I^michin  is  surrounded 
by  a  small  plantation  of  cocoa  trees ;  they  are 
very  vigorous,  and  here,  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Atabapo  and  the  Guainia,  loaded  with  flowers 
and  fruits  at  all  seasons.  They  beg^n  to  beair 
from  the  fourth  year;  on  the  coast  of  Caraccas 

Chag^  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  in  the  midst  of  the  tonics 
zone.     The  populiu  balsamifera  attains   also  an   immeM     ' 
height,  OD  the  mouataina  that  border  Norfolk  Sound. 
•  JngfUlot.     See  yoI.  iii,  p.  fil3. 


they  do  not  bear  till  the  sixth  or  eighth  year. 
Hie  soil  of  these  countries  Is  sandy,  wherever  it 
is  not  marshy ;  hut  the  light  lands  of  the  Tua- 
mini  and  Flmichin  are  extremely  prodoctive  *. 
When  we  reflect,  that  the  cacao  tree  is  a  native 
of  these  forests  of  the  Pariraa  south  of  six  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  that  the  hnmid 
cliniate  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko  for  better  suits 
this  valuable  tree,  than  the  air  of  the  provinces 
of  Caraccas  and  Barcelona,  which  becomes 
every  year  dryer,  we  saw  with  tegret  this  fine 
part  of  the  globe  in  the  hands  of  monks,  who 
encourage  no  kind  of  cultivation.  The  mission 
of  the  Observantins  alone  could  furnish  annually 

*  At  JaTita,  an  ezteK  oF  Btty  feet  iqwre,  pUoted  wtib 
jatrcyha  nunibut  (jwcco)  jielda  in  two  yeara,'  bt  the  wont 
«nl,  a  harvest  of  aU  intai  of  cawava ;  the  nine  extent  os  a 
middling  soil  yields  in  fourteen  months  a  produce  of  nine 
tortOM.  In  an  excellent  soil,  around  clumps  of  mauritia  (in 
tlie  patmarm  vtorickalei),  there  is  every  year  from  fifty  feet 
iqaare  a  produce  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  btrlat.  A  lorta 
wei^u  three  quartera  of  a  pound,  and  three  tortat  cost  gene- 
rally  in  tlie  province  of  Caraccas  one  rU  of  plate,  or  one 
ei^th  (rf  a  piastre.  These  statementa  appear  to  roe  to  be 
of  some  importance,  when  we  wish  to  compare  the  nntritive 
matter,  which  man  con  obtain  firom  the  same  extent  of  soil, 
by  covering  it,  in  different  climates,  with  bread-trees,  plan- 
tains, jalroptia,  maize,  potatoes,  rice,  and  com.  The  slow* 
neas  of  the  harvest  of  jatropha  has,  I  believe,  a  beneBcial 
influence  on  the  manners  of  the  naUves,  by  fixing  them  to 
the  soil,  and  compelling  them  to  sojourn  longer  on  the 
same  spot. 
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for  exportation  fifty  thousand/anegoM  *  of  cacao, 
the  value  of  which  in  Europe  would  amount  to 
more  than  six  millions  of  francs.  Around  the 
commcoes  of  Pimichin  grows  in  it's  wild  state 
the  iguOf  a  tree  that  resembles  the  caryocar 
nucifemm,  which  is  cultivated  in  Dutch  and 
French  Guyana,  and  which,  with  the  ahnendron 
of  Mariquita  (caryocar  amygdalifbrum),  the 
juvia  of  the  Esmeralda  (berthoUetia  exceM), 
and  the  geoffrcea  of  the  Amazon,  yields  almonds 
the  most  in  request  of  South  America.  No 
commercial  advantage  is  here  made  of  the  tgua; 
but  I  saw  vessels  arrive  on  the  coasts  of  Terra 
Firma,  that  came  from  Demerary  laden  with  the 
fruit  of  the  caryocar  tomentosum,  which  is  the 
pekea  tuberculosa  of  Aublet.  These  trees  reach 
a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  display  by  the 
beauty  of  their  corolla,  and  the  multitude  cX 
their  stamens,  a  magnificent  appearance.  I 
should  tire  the  reader  by  continuing  the  enu- 
meration of  the  vegetable  wonders,  which  these 
vast  forests  contain.  Their  variety  depends  on 
the  coexistence  of  such  a  great  number  of 
families  in  a  small  space  of  ground,  on  the 
stimulating  power  of  tight  and  heat,  and  on  the 
perfect  elaboration  of  the  juices,  that  circulate 
in  these  gigantic  plants. 

*  A  fanega  weighs  odc  hundred  and  tea  Spanish  ponndi. 
We  estiniBte  the  hundred  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  banc*. 
See  ToL  iv,  p.  238. 
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We  passed  the  night  in  a  hat  lately  abandon^ 
ed.    An  Indian  family  had  there  left  their  fish-* 
ing  instminents,  pottery,  nets  u^pde  of  the  petio- 
le of  palm-trees,  all  that  composes  the  house- 
hold furniture  of  that  careless  race  of  men,  little 
attached  to  property.    A  great  store  of  mani 
(a  mixture  of  the  resin  of  the  moronobea  and  the 
amyris  caranna)  was  accumulated  round  the 
tioase.    This  is  used  by  the  Indians  here,  as  at 
Cayenne,  to  pitch  their  canoes,  and  fix  the  honey 
spines  of  the  ray  at  the  point  of  their  arrows. 
We  found  in  the  same  place  jars  filled  with 
I  vegetable  milk,  which  serves  as  a  varnish,  and 
B  celebrated  in  the  missions  by  the  name  of 
?che  para  pintar  *.    They  coat  with  this  viscous 
lice  those  articles  of  furniture,  to  which  they 
ish  to  give  a  fine  white  colour.    It  thickens 
'  the  contact  of  the  air,  without  growing  yel* 
v,and  appears  singularly  glossy.    We  have 
eady  mentioned^,  that  the  caoutchouc  is  the 
T  part,  the  butter  of  all  vegetable  milk.  It  is 
doubt  a  particular  modification  of  caout- 
ic,  that  forms  this  coagulum,  this  white  and 
Yy   skin,  that  seems  as  if  covered  with  a 
I  varnish.    If  different  colours  could  one 

he  Ecbinavis  say,  no  doubt  by  corruption,  milk  of 
*•    They  call  the  unknown  tree,  that  yields  this  milk. 
This  tree,  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
we  could  not  find. 

t  Vol.  iv,  p.  226. 
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day  be  given  t6  this  milky  rarnisb,  a  very  ezpe- 
ditiouB  method,!  think, would  be  fmind  of  paibt 
ing  and  variuBhing  our  carriages  at  once.  The 
more  we  study  vegetable  chemistry  in  the  towrid 
wme,  the  more  we  shall  discover  in  some  remote 
spotj  but  attainable  by  the  trade  o(  Earope,  and 
half-prepared  in  the  oi^fans  of  plants^  products 
that  we  believe  belong  only  to  the  animal  king- 
dom, or  which  we  obtain  by  processes  of  art, 
which,  though  sore,  are  often  tedioos  and  diffi- 
cult. Already  we  have  found  the  wax  that  coats 
the  palm-trees  of  tfae  Andes  of  Qaindtu,  the 
silk  of  the  palm-tree  of  Mocoa,  the  nourishing 
milk  of  the  polo  de  vaco,  the  butter-tree  of  Afri- 
ca, and  the  caseous  siibstanee  obtained  from  the 
almwt  animalized  sap  of  the  carica  p^nyo. 
These  discoveries  will  be  multiplied,  when,  as 
the  political  state  of  the  world  seems  now  to 
indicate,  European  civilization  shall  flow  in 
great  measure  toward  the  equinoxial  regions  of 
the  New  Continent. 

I  mentioned  above,  that  the  marshy  place 
between  Javita  and  the  embarcadera,  of  PtaA' 
chin  is  celebrated  in  the  country  for  the  quan- 
tity of  vipers  it  breeds.  Before  we  took  pos- 
session of  the  deserted  but,  the  Indians  kilted 
two  great  mapanarc  serpents*.    These  grow  to 

*  This  name  ia  given  in  the  Spanish  colonies  to  a  veiT 
differant  ipecies.  The  coluber  mapttoare  of  the  province  o^ 
Caraccas  hu  one  hundred  anil  forty-two  ventral  plates,  u"' 
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four  or  five  feet  long.  They  appeared  to  me  ti> 
be  the  same  species,  as  those  I  described  in  the 
Rio  Magdalena.  It  is  a  beautiful  animal,  but 
extremely  venomous,  white  below  the  belly,  and 
spotted  mtb  brown  and  red  on  the  back.  As 
the  inside  of  the  hut  was  filled  with  grass,  and 
as  we  lay  upon  the  ground,  there  being  no 
means  of  suspending  our  hammocks,  we  were 
Dot  without  inquLetude  during  the  night.  In 
the  moraing  a  large  viper  was  found  <»  lifting 
np  from  the  ground  the  jaguar  skin,  upon  which 
<me  of  our  domestics  had  slept.  The  Indians 
8^,  that  these  reptiles,  slow  in  their  movements 
when  they  are  not  pursued,  creep  near  a  man 
because  they  are  fond  of  heat.  In  foct,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Magdalena  a  serpent  entered  the 
bed  of  one  of  our  fellow-travellers,  where  he 
remained  a  part  of  the  night,  without  doiug 
him  any  harm.  Without  wishing  here  to 
take  up  the  defence  of  vipers  aad  rattlesnakes, 
I  believe  it  may  be  affirmed,  that,  if  these  ve- 
nomous animals  had  such  a  disposition  for 
(^nce  as  is  supposed,  the  human  species  would 
certainly  not  have  resisted  their  numbers  in 
some  parts  of  America ;  for  instance  on  the 


tbirtr-eight  ouidal  scales  (double) .  The  coluber  a 
of  the  Rio  Bfagdalena  has  two  hundred  and  eight  ventral 
plates,  and  rixty-four  double  candal  scales.  See  the  second 
ni.  of  my  OJnertatitmt  de  Zoolt^, 


banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  and  the  hnmid  iftotitf' 
tajns  of  Cboco. 

May  the  6th.  We  embarked  at  simrise,  after 
having  carefully  examined  the  bottom  of  onr 
canoe.  It  had  become  thinner,  bat  had  receircd 
no  crack  in  the  portage.  We  reckoned,  that 
the  same  boat  would  still  bear  the  voyage  of 
three  hundred  leases,  which  rem^edforns 
to  make,  in  going  down  the  lUo  Negro,  ascend- 
ing the  Cassiqniare,  and  redescending  the  Oroo- 
noko  as  for  as  Angostura.  The  Bmicbin,  which 
is  called  a  rivulet  (canno),  is  as  broad  as  the 
Seine  opposite  the  gallery  of  the  Tniteries ;  but 
small  trees  that  love  the  water,  corossals*  and 
achras,  narrow  the  bed  so  much,  that  there 
remains  open  a  channel  of  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
toises.  Next  to  the  Rio  Chagre  this  river  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  in  America  for  the  num- 
ber of  it*s  windings ;  eighty-five  are  reckoned, 
which  greatly  lengthen  it.  '  Tliey  often  form  a 
right  angle,  and  occur  erery  two  or  three 
leagues.  To  determine  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude between  the  landing  place  and  the  point 
where  we  were  to  enter  the  Rio  Negro,  I  took 
by  the  compass  the  course  of  the  Canno  Fimi- 
ehin,  and  noted  the  time  during  which  we 
followed  the  same  direction.  The  velocity  of 
the  current  was  only  2*4  feet  in  a  second ;  but 


otir  tsmoe  made  by  rovnng  4*6  feet.  The  emhar* 
cadere  of  the  Pimichin  appeared  to  me  to  be 
eleven  thousand  toisea  west  of  it's  mouth)  and 
0^  2*  west  of  the  mission  of  Javita.  This  canao 
is  navigable  during  the  whole  year,  and  has  but 
one  raudal,  which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  go 
up ;  it's  banks  are  low,  but  rocky.  After  ' 
having  followed  for  four  hours  and  a  half  the 
inndings  of  this  narroif  channel,  we  at  length 
entered  the  Rio  Negro  *. 

The  morning  was  eool  and  beautiful.  We 
had  been  confined  thirty-six  days  in  a  narrow 
boat,  so  unstable,  that  it  would  have  been  over- 
set  by  any  person  rising  imprudently  from  his 
seat,  without  warning  the  rowers  to  preserve  her 
trim,  by  leaning  on  the  opposite  side.  We 
had  suffered  severely  fivm  the  sting, of  insects, 
but  we  had  withstood  the  insalubrity  of  the 
climate;  we  had  passed  without  accident  the 
great  number  of  falls  of  water  and  bars,  that 
impede  the  navigation  of  the  rivers,  and.  often 
render  it  more  dangerous  than  long  voy^;e8 

*  In  the  map  of  the  Oroonoko,  constructed  by  Siirville  for 
Csitliii'a  work,  which  ia  the  most  retxnt.  of  those  that  pre- 
ceded my  iimeroT!/  map,  the  Pimichin  is  confounded  with  the 
Itinivini  or  Cononchite,  which  ii  an  arm  of  the  Cassiquiare. 
La  Cna,  who  had  worked  before  Surville  on  the  materials 
famished  by  Solano,  knew  the  Pimichin  well.  It  is  on  im- 
portant point  for  the  communications  of  the  missions  of  the 
Bio  N^ro  with  that  part  of  the  coast,  where  the  seat  of 
government  is  placed. 
I  VOL.  V.  V 
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by  sea.  After  all  we  had  eadured,  I  may  be 
penmtted,  pevbf^w,  to  ^leak  of  the  satisfiaction 
we  felt  in  hariog  reached  the  tributary  Btveams 
of  the  Amazon,  ^ving  passed  the  i^hmos 
Ibat  separates  two  great  interns  of  riven,  and 
in  being  sure  of  having  fulfilled  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  our  voyage,  the  determining 
astronomically  the  course  of  that  arm  of  the 
OrooDoko,  which  falls  into  the  Rio  Negro,  and 
of  which  the  existence  has  been  alternately 
proved  and  denied  during  balf  a  century.  In 
proportion  as  we  draw  near  to  an  object  we 
have  loDg  had  in  view,  it's  interest  seems  to 
augment.  The  uninhabited  banks  oi  the  Cassi- 
qniare,  covered  with  forests,  without  memorials 
of  times  past,  then  occupied  my  imaginittion,  as 
do  now  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or  tbe  Oxus, 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  civilized  nations, 
in  that  interior  part  of  the  New  Ccmtinent  we 
^most  aecustomed  ourselves  to  regard  men  as 
not  being  essential  to  the  order  of  nature.  The 
earth  is  loaded  with  plants,  and  nothing  impedes 
their  free  development.  An  immense  layer  of 
mould  manifests  the  uninterrupted  action  of  or- 
ganic powers.  The  crocodiles  and  the  boas  are 
masters  of  the  river ;  the  jaguar,  the  pecari,  tbe 
dante,  and  the  monkeys,  traverse  the  forest  ^ 
without  fear,  and  without  danger;  there  they  .-, 
dwell  as  in  an  ancient  inheritance.  This  aspect  ^ 
of  animated  nature,  in  which  man  is  notfaloi:,     j 


has  something  m  it  stnut^  and  sad;  to  this 
we  recODcfte  ourselTes  with  difficulty  oq  tbe 
ocean,  and  amid  the  sands  trf  Africa;  tlioagh  in 
these  scenes,  where  nothing  recalls  to  mind  our 
fields,  our  woods,  and  our  streamy  we  are  less 
astonished  at  the  vast  solitude  through  which 
ve  pass.  Here,  in  a  fertile  country  adorned 
with  eternal  verdure,  we  seek  in  vmn  the  traces 
of  the  powerof  man;  we  seem  to  be  transported 
Into  a  world  different  from  that  which  gave  us 
birth.  These  impressions  are  so  much  the  more 
powerful,  in  proportion  as  they  are  of  longer 
duration.  A  soldier,  who  had  spent  his  whole 
life  in  the  missions  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko,  slept 
with  ns  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  was  an 
intelligent  man,  who,  during  a  calm  and  serene 
night,  pressed  me  with  questions  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stars,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Moon,  on  a  thousand  subjects  of  which  I  was  as 
ignorant  as  himself.  Being  unable  by  my  an- 
swers to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  he  eaid  to  me  in  a 
firm  tone ;  "  with  respect  to  men,  I  believe 
there  are  no  more  above,  than  you  would  have 
found,  if  yon  had  gone  by  land  from  Javita  to 
Cassiquiare.  I  think  I  see  in  the  stars,  as  here, 
a  plain  covered  with  grass,  and  a  forest  (mucho 
aion/e)  traversed  by  a  river."  In  citing  these 
words,  I  punt  the  impression  produced  by  the 
monotonous  aspect  of  those  solitary  regions. 
May  this  monotony  not  be  found  to  extend  itself 
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to  the  jonraal  of  our  navigation,  and  tire  the 
reader  accugtonied  to  the  description  of  the 
scenes  and  historical  memorials  of  the  ancient 
continent! 


NOTES 


SEVENTH   BOOK. 


NOTE  A. 


If  io  the  philosophical  study  of  the  stradure  trf  isagaaga 
the  analogy  of  a  ftw  roots  acquires  ralue  only  whcD  they 
can  be  geogrepbicolly  connected  toother  (Afolfe  Bnut.  Geo. 
Univ.  vol.fi,p.  211jS27),  neither  is  the  wmnt  of  resemblance 
in  roots  any  rery  strong  proof  agaiost  the  common  origin  of 
uatioQs.  In  the  different  dialects  of  the  Totonac  language 
(that  of  one  of  the  most  ancient-tribes  of  Mexico),  the  Sun 
and  the  Moon  have  names,  which  cnatom  has  rendered  en- 
tirely different.  This  difference  is  found  among  the  Caribbees 
between  the  language  of  men  and  women ;  a  phenomenon 
that  probably  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  among  pri- 
soacrs  meu  were  oftener  put  to  death  than  women.  These 
introduced  by  degrees  words  of  a  foreign  language  into  the 
Caribbee  ;  and,  as  the  girla  followed  the  occupations  of  the 
-women  much  more  than  the  boys,  a  language  was  formed 
peculiar  to  the  women.  I  shall  record  in  this  note  the  names 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  in  a  great  number  of  American  and 
Asiatic  idioois,  again  reminding  the  reader  of  the  uncertainty 
of  aU  judgments  fbnnded  on  the  simple  comparison  of  solitary 
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Niw  CoNTiNBNT :  Eutem  EiImmwi  (Grcnilanden). 
Sun:  ajut,  luumat,  ukanacb. — Moon:  anningat,  kaumei, 
tatcok.  Western  ftAimoet  (Eadjak).  S, :  Ucfaiag:ag>k,  mad- 
schak. — M.:  igaluk,  tongeik,  Chipptuagi,  S. :  kis«B. — M, : 
debicot.  Delaware.  S. :  natatane, —  M. :  kejvhocof,  Ifoottta, 
S. :  opnlsztbl. — M.  :  omulsxthl.  Olrait.  S.  ;  hindi. — ^M.  ; 
zana.  ^xtec  or  Mexican,  S.  :  Tooadnh. — ^M.  :  tDestli.  Cora. 
S. :  buca. — H. ;  maitaaca.'  Owuleca.  S. :  aqnicha. — M. ;  ayta. 
Miiytca.  S. :  ixAA  (sob). — M. :  dua.  FanirMt. 8. :  do^ — 
M. :  goppe.  Carikheet  and  Tamanaca.  S :  reion  (himou). — 
M. :  nouno  (nonum).  ifagpurei.  S, :  ki^.  M. :  kej^ii,  Lule. 
S. :  inni.— M. :  (OUt.  Tilela.  S. :  olo.— H. :  copi.  ilfoni«. 
S.  :  sachi. — M. :  cobe.  Cluquitoet.  S. :  suus. — M.;  co[rf.  6m- 
nint.  S. :  quarasi. — ^M. :  jasi.  Tuyi  (Brasilians).  S. :  coaracy. 
M.  :  iacy;  Peruvian  (Qquicbua)  ,S. :  inti. — M, :  qnilla.  ^nnr- 
eiin  (Chili).  S. :  antn. — M. :  cujren. 

Ancient  Contiment  :  Mongol.  S.  t  nan  (naran), — 
M. :  BBra(sanui),  JVonfcAou.  S. }  choun.  M. ;  bia. — Tiehag- 
hatm,  S.  :  kaun. — M. ;  a;.  Oitfle  (of  Caucaans).  S. :  kbornr. 
— M. :  mai.  TUeton.  S. ;  mjrma. — M. :  rdjawa.  dmete.  & 
Jy. — M.  ;  yae.  Japaneae.  S.  :  A. — M.  tsouki.  5b)ucrtt.  S.  -' 
aurya,  aryama,  mitra,  aditya,  arka  hamsa. — M.  :  tachandn, 
tscbandrama,  bodm,  masi.  Peniaa.  S.:  chor,  cborschid^  afitob. 
{Zend,  Louere.  Palaei,  BcbeniBchia,  zabzeba,  koktna). — M.: 
mah  {Ptiiavi,  koka).  Semitic  natiant :  1.)  Canaanitet^  a)  Pit- 
nidan.S.:  schemesib,  b.)HebTew.  S. :  scbemesob. — M. ;  yam, 
2.)  Amneaos,  a)  or  Chaldean.  S.  :  schinucba. — ^M. :  yaihi- 
b.)  oc.  Syrian.  S.:  scbemscbo. — M.  :  yarho.3.)  JrahkS.: 
scbams. — M. :  komar.  Ethiopian,  S. :  tzabay. — M. :  mitfr 

Tbe  American  words  are  written  according  to  tbe  Spaoiiii 
orthography.  I  would  not  change  tbe  orthography  of  (be 
Nootka  word  tmuhztk,  taken  from  Cook's  royage,  to  show 
how  much  Mr.  Volney's  idea  of  introducing  a  uniform  nob-  . 
^on  of  Bounds  is  worthy  of  nttenUon,  if  it  be  notappliedto  (' 
the  learned  languages  of  tbe  east  written  without  vowela.  I" 
onuUxlh  there  are  four  signs  for  one  single 


have  seen  above,  that  Americftn  nationt,  the  laDguages  of 
which  bsTe  avejy  different  atnicture,  denote  the  Sun  by  the 
«une  name;  that  the  Moon  ia  sometimes  called  Sun  to  tleept 
5m  ojnight,  light  of  night ;  and  that  sometimes  the  two  orbs 
have  the  same  deoominatioQ.  These  examples  are  drawn 
from  the  Guarany,  the  Omagua, .  Shawanese,  Miami,  Maco, 
and  Chippewayan  idioms.  (Seeaboet,  p.  136,  149.)  Thus,  on 
the  ancient  continent,  tiie  Sun  and  Moon  are  denoted  in  Arabic 
by  Mtrjni,  "  the  luminaries  j"  thus  in  Per^n,  the  most  com- 
moo  words,  afitab  and  cAotkAhI,  are  compouods.  By  the 
migration  of  tribes  from  Asia  to  America,  and  from  America 
to  Asia,  a  certain  number  of  roots  have  passed  from  one  lan- 
guage into  others ;  and  these  roots  have  been  transported, 
like  the  fragments  of  a  shipwreck,  fn  from  the  coast  into  the 
islands.  (Sum,  in  New  England,  kone ;  in  Tschagatai,  koun; 
in  Yakout,  kouini.  Slof,  in  Huastec,  ot ;  in  Mongul,  oddon ; 
in  Aztec,  dtlal,  citl ;  in  Persian,  aitareh  ;  haute,  in  Aztec, 
talli  ;  in  Wogoul,  kuala  or  koUa.  Water,  in  Astedi,  atcl 
(ilels,  a  river,  in  Vilele);  in  Mogul,  Teheremiss,  and  Tshou- 
vass,  Btl,  atclch,  atel,  or  idel.  Stone,  in  Caribhee,  tebou  ;  in 
the  Leaghian  of  Caucasus,  teb;  in  Aztec,  tepetl;  in  Turkish, 
lepe.  Food,  in  Quichua,  micunnan ;  in  Malay,  macannon. 
A  boat,  in  Uaytian,  canoa ;  in  Ayno,  cahani ;  in  Green- 
landish,  cayoc  j  in  Turkiab,  cayic ;  in  Samoyede,  cayouc ;  in 
the  Germannic  tongues,  kahn. )  But  we  must  distinguish  from 
these  foreign  dements  what  belongs  fondamentally  to  the 
American  idioms  themselves.  Such  is  the  effect  of  time,  and 
tbe  communications  among  nations,  that  the  mixture  with  an 
beterogeneous  language  has  not  only  an  influence  upon  roots, 
but  most  frequently  ends  by  modifying  and.  denaturaliting 
grammatical  forms.  "  When  a  langoage  resists  a  regular 
analysis,"  Mr.  William  de  Humboldt  observes  judiciously  in 
lus  Considerations  on  the  Mexican,  Cora,  Totonac,  and  Ta- 
nbumar,  "  we  may  suspect  some  mixture,  some  foreign  in- 
fluence ;  for  the  faculties  of  man,  which  are,  as  we  may  say 
reflected  in  the  structure  of  languages,  and  in  their  grammati> 
ctl  forms,  act  constantly  in  a  regular  and  uniform  manner." 


BOOK  vm. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 


The  Rio  Negro. — Limits  of  Brazil. — The  Cassi- 
quiare. — Bifurcation  of  the  Oroonoko.      \  V  '^ 

Thb  Rio  Negro,  if  compared  to  the  AmazoDs, 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  the  Oroonoko,  is  but  a 
river  of  the  second  order.    It's  possession  has 
been  for  ages  of  great  political  importance  to  the 
Spanish  government,  because  it  might  furnish  a 
rival  power,  Portugal,  with  an  easy  road  of  in- 
troduction into  the  missions  of  Guyana,  and 
disturbing  the  capitania  general  of  Caraccas  in 
it's  southern  limits.    Three  hundred  years  have 
elapsed  in  vain  territorial  disputes.    According 
to  the  difference  of  the  times,  and  the  degree  of 
civilization  of  the  natives,  they  have  sometimes 
leaned  on  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, and  sometimes  on  the  support  of  astronomy  > 
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and  the  dispntants  being  generally  more  in- 
terested in  prolonging  than  in  terminating  the 
struggle,  the  nautical  Bciences,  and  the  geogn^ihy 
of  the  New  Continent,  have  alone  guned  by  this 
interminable  litigation*.  It  may  be  remembered 
bow  great  an  inflnence  the  bulls  of  the  Popes 
Nicholas  V,  and  Alexander  Vll,  the  treaty  of 
Tordesillas,  and  the  neceerity  of  fixing  the  line 
of  demutsi^on,  have  had  on  theardor  with  which 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  longitnde,  the 
correction  of  ephemeiides,  and  the  improvement 
of  mathematibal  instruments,  have  been  sought. 
When  the  affiurs  of  Paraguay,  and  the  possession 
of  the  colony  del  Sacramento,  became  of  great 
importance  to  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon, 
commissioners  of  the  boundaries  were  sent  to  Ibe 
OroonokQ,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Rio  Plata. 

With  these  idlepersons,  who  filled  the  arcbives 
with  protests  and  statements,  were  some  well- 
informed  engineers,  and  some  naval  officers 
versed  in  the  methods,  that  were  propel*  to  deter- 
mine the  situation  of  places  far  from  the  coast 
The  little  that  was  known,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
bist  century,  of  the  astronomical  geography  of 
the  interior  of  the  New  Continent,  was  owing  to 
those  estimable  and  laborious  men,  the  French 
and  Spanish  academicians,  who  measured  a  me- 

*  UUoa,  DUiert.  hittoncaygeofir.wbre  tl  Meridiamo  de  Dt- 
marcadon,  Madrid,  1749, p.  41.  Salamr  de  lot  Progrettoiit 
la  tiavigaaon  m  Etpana,  p.  IIA. 
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ridian  line  at  Qaito,  aod  to  officens*  who  went 
from  Valparuso  to  Buenos  Ajrres  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition of  Malaspina.  It  is  pleasiq^  to  recall 
to  mind  the  advantages,  which  the  sciences 
almost  accidentally  reaped  from  those  oommit- 
tions  <^  batmdaries^  which  were  burdensome  to 
the  state,  and  less  frequently  dissolved  than  for- 
gotten evea  by  the  very  laai  who  had  plaimed 
tbcar  formation. 

Those  perswis  who  know  the  nncertvirty  of 
the  AmericaB  Bkaps,  and  have  seen  those  uncul- 
tivated lands  between  the  Juppra  and  t^e  Rio 
Negro,  the  Madeira  and  the  Uoayale,  the  Rio 
Branoo  and  the  coasts  of  CayeoM,  which  up  to 
our  own  days  have  been  gravely  disputed  in 
Europe,  can  neverbe  sufficiently  snrpriaed^  the 
pti^v^tmce,  with  which  the  property  of  a  few 
sqoare  leagues  is  litigated.  These  disputed 
grounds  are  generally  separated  from  the  calti- 
vated  part  of  the  colonies  by  deserts,  the  extent 
of  which  is  unknown.  In  the  celebrated  con- 
ferences of  Puente  de  Caya-f-  the  question  was 
agitated,  whether,  in  fixing  the  line  of  de- 
marcation three  hundred  and  seventy  Spa- 
nish leagues^  to  the  west  of  the  Cape  Verd 
islands,  the  pope  meant,  that  the  first  meridian 

*  Don  JoM  de  Bspinosa,  and  doa  Felipe  Bauzs. 
t  From  the  4th  of  Nov.  1081,  to  Ac  22d  of  Jaauary, 
16S2. 
t  Or  22°  14^  reckoned  on  the  equator. 
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should  be  reckoned  from  the  centre  of  the  island 
of  St.  Nicholas,  or  (as  the  court  of  Portugal 
asserted),  from  the  weBternextremity  of  the  little 
island  of  Saint  Antonio.  In  the  year  1754,  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Ituriaga  and  Solano, 
negociations  were  entered  into  on  the  possession 
of  the  banks  of  the  Tuamini,  then  desert,  and  of 
a  marshy  ground  which  we  crossed  in  one  even- 
ing going  from  Javita  to  Canno  Pimichin.  The 
Spanish  commissioners  very  recently  would 
have  placed  the  divisional  line  at  the  opening  of 
the  Apoporis  into  the  Jupura*,  while  the  Portu- 
gueze  astronomers  carried  it  back  as  &r  as  Salto 
Grande^.  The  missionaries,  and  the  public  in 
general,  take  a  lively  interest  in  these  territorial 
disputes.  In  the  Spanish  as  well  as  in  the  Fortn- 
gueze  colonies,  the  government  is  accused  of  in- 
dolent supineness.  Whenever  the  people  have 
no  institutions  founded  on  liberty,  public  spirit 

*  More  accurately  Hjapura,  or  Caqueta. 

f  Mapa  dd  Rio  Marannott  para  accomparuutT  a  la  relacioH 
)obre  laa  operac'tones projectadaa  en  la  deJitarcadon  de  limitetpor 
la  quarta  partida  de  dimiort,  comlTuida  par  el  Ten.  Coronet  jf 
Jt>gen,ordinarioDoH  Francitcu  Requena,  I'rimrr  Comitario  dt 
ia  tmtma  diviiion,  Govemador  y  Comand.  general  dt  la  prov.  dt 
Maynat,  1783  (manuscript).  From  this  map,  wbich  I  copied 
during  my  stay  at  Quito,  I  gathered  some  geographical  in- 
formation altogether  unknown  respecting  tlic  countries  be- 
tween the  Napo,  the  PutumayOj  the  Jupura,  and  the  Rio 
Negro. 
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is  agitated  only  when  there  is  any  qaestion  of 
extending  or  narrowing  the  limits  of  the  country. 
The  Rio  Negro  and  the  Jupura  are  two  tri- 
butary streams  of  the  Amazon,  and  may  be 
compared  in  length  to  the  Danube.  The  upper 
parts  belong  to  the  Spaniards,  while  the  lower 
are  occupied  by  the  Portugueze.  The  popula- 
tion on  these  two  majestic  rivers  has  accumu- 
lated where  it  draws  nearest  the  centre  of  the 
most  ancient  civilization.  The  banks  of  the 
Upper  Jupura  or  Caqueta  have  been  cultivated 
by  missionaries,  who  descended  firom  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  Fopayan  and  Neiva.  The  Christian 
settlements  are  very  numerous  from  Mocoa  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Caguan ;  while  on  the  Jjower 
Jupura  the  Portugueze  have  scarcely  founded 
a  few  villages.  On  the  Rio  Negro,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Spaniards  have  not  been  able  to  rival 
their  neighbours.  How  could  they  find  support 
in  a  population  so  distant  as  that  of  the  province 
of  Caraccas?  Steppes  and  forests  nearly  desert 
separate,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
leagues,  the  cultivated  part  of  the  coast  from  the 
f(mr  missions  of  Marsa,  Tomo,  Datipe,  and  San 
Carlos,  which  are  all  that  the  Spanish  monks  of 
Sunt  Francis  could  establish  along  the  Rio 
Negro.  Among  the  Portugueze  of  Brazil  the 
military  system,  that  of  presides  and  capitanes 
pohladores,  has  prevailed  over  the  government 
of  the  missionaiies.    Grand  Para  is  no  doubt  far 
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distant*  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro :  but 
the  fecility  of  navigation  on  the  Amazon,  vfaicfa 
runs  like  an  immense  canal  in  one  direction 
from  west  to  east,  has  enabled  the  Portugneze 
population  to  extend  itself  rapidly  along  the 
river.  The  banks  of  the  Lower  Maiagnon,  from 
Vistoza  as  far  as  Serpa,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Rio  Negro  from  Fort  da  Bara  to  San  Jose  da 
Marabitannas,  are  embeHished  by  rich  cultiva- 
tion, and  by  a  great  number  of  large  tillages 
and  towns. 

These  local  considerations  are  combined  with 
others,  that  pertain  to  the  moral  disposition  of 
the  nations.  The  north-west  coast  of  America 
furnishes  to  this  day  no  other  stable  settlements 
but  Russian  and  Spanish  colonies.  Before  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  in  their  pro- 
gressive movement  fVomeast  to  westcould  reach 
the  shore  between  the  latitude  of  41''  and  60^ 
that  long  separated  the  Spanish  monks  and  the 
Siberian  hunters-f*,  the  latter  had  established' 
tbemselves  south  of  the  river  Columbia.  Thus 
in  NewCalifbmia  the  missionaries  of  Saint  Fran- 
cis, men  estimable  for  their  morals,  and  their 

One  hundred  and  Mfty  lengues  in  a  striiight  line, 
i  The  htin(crs  coanected  wiUi  inilibiry  puats,  and  depend- 
ant  on  the  Russian  Compapy,  the  principal  proprietors  of 
which  live  at  Irkuutsk.  In  1804  the  little  fortress  (crepott) 
at  the  bay  of  Jakutal  was  still  six  hundred  leiigues  distsnt 
from  the  most  nurtheru  Mexican  possessions. 


agricultaral  activity*,  learnt  with  astoDishment; 
that  Greek  priests  had  arrived  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood :  and  that  two  nations,  who  inhabit 
Uie  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  Europe, 
were  become  neighbours  on  a  coast  of  America 
opposite  to  China.  In  Guyana  circumstances 
were  of  a  very  different  cMMnplexion :  the  Span- 
iards fimnd  on  their  frontiers  those  very  Portu- 
gaeze,  who,  by  their  language,  and  their  muni- 
cipal tastttutions,  form  with  thran  oae  of  the 
most  noUe  remains  of  Roman  £un^;  but 
whom  mistrust,  founded  on  uneqaal  strength, 
and  too  great  proximity,  has  converted  into  an 
often  hostile,  and  always  rival  power.  When 
quitting  the  coasts  of  Venezuela  (where,  as  at 
the  Havannah,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  West  India 
islands,  mien  are  daily  occupied  by  the  commer- 
cial politics  of  Europe),  you  proceed  toward 
the  south,  you  £eel  that  you  are  removing  daily 
with  increased  rapidity  from  all  that  belongs  to* 
the  mother  country.  Amid  the  steppes  of  the 
LIanoe,in  those  huts  covered  with  ox-hides.aad 
surrounded  by  wild  herds,  the  subjects  of  con- 
versation are  the  cares  that  the  cattle  require, 
the  drought  of  the  climate,  so  uniavourable  to 
pasturage,  and  the  damage  occauoned  by  the 
bats  among  the  heUers  uul  the  colts.  Em- 
barked on  the  OrooB(^o,  and  arrived  at  the 

*  See  my  Pcdilical  Eauy  on  New  Spain,  vol.  I,  p.  MO. 


missions  of  the  forests,  you  perceive  that  the 
attention  of  the  inbabituits  is  fixed  on  other 
objects,  on  tbe  inconstancy  of  the  Indians  who 
desert  the  villages,  on  the  harvest  of  turtle's 
eggs  being  more  or  less  abundant,  and  on  the 
inconveniences  occasioned  by  a  burning  and 
unhealthy  climate.  If  the  sting  of  the  moschet- 
toes  suffer  the  monks  to  admit  any  other  idea, 
it  is  that  of  venting  in  whispers  their  complaints 
against  the  president  of  tbe  missions,  and  de- 
ploring the  blindness  of  those,  who  would  re- 
elect, at  the  next  chapter,  the  guardian  of  the 
convent  of  Nueva  Barcelona.  Every  thing  here 
has  a  local  interest,  and  tbat  interest,  as  the 
monks  say,  is  confined  to  the  afiairs  of  the  com- 
munity, "to  these  forests,  esias  selvas,  which 
God  has  ordained  us  to  inhabit.**  This  circle  o£ 
ideas,  narrow  and  sad  enough,  enlarges  as  you 
pass  from  the  Upper  Oroonoko  to  the  Rio  Negro» 
and  approach  the  frontiers  of  Brazil.  There  the 
demon  of  European  politics  seems  to  occupy 
every  mind.  The  neighbouring  country,  which 
extends  beyond  the  Amazon,  is  called  in  the 
language  of  the  Spanish  missions  neither  Brazil, 
nor  the  Cajntania-general  of  Grand  Para ;  it  is 
Portugal,  and  the  copper  coloured  Indians,  the 
half-black  mulattoes  whom  I  have  seen  goin^ 
up  from  Barcelas  to  the  little  Spanish  fort  of 
San  Carlos,  are  Portugueze.  These  appella- 
tions are  found  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  as 
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fiir  as  the  coagt  of  CumanR ;  and  thej  are  fond 
of  relating  to  travellers  how  much,  at  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Solano,  they  stmuk  the 
ima^nation  of  a  commander  at  la  Vieja  Guay- 
aoa,  a  native  of  the  mounting  of  Bierzo.  This 
old  officer  complained  of  having  come  by  sea  to 
the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko.  "  If  it  be  tme,*^ 
said  he,  "as  they  affirm  here,  that  this  vast 
province  of  Spanish  Guyana  extends  as  for  as 
Portugal  (d  hs  Portugueses),  why  did  the  court 
make  me  embark  at  Cadiz?  I  should  have 
liked  quite  as  well  to  have  gone  some  leagues 
ferther  by  land."  These  expressions  of  ignorant 
simplicity  recall  to  mind  the  strange  opinion  of 
cardinal  Lorenzana.  This  prelate,  otherwise 
well  versed  in  historical  studies,  says,  in  a  woHc 
printed  in  our  own  days  at  Mexico  *,  that  the 
possessions  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  New  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  the  northern  extremity 
of  which  is  in  the  latitude  of  37°  48',  "  border 
on  Siberia  by  land." 

If  two  nations  adjacent  to  each  other  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Spanish  and  the  Portugueze,  have  alike 
become  neighbours  in  the  New  Continent,  they 
awe  this  state  of  things,  _not  to  say  this  dis- 
advantage, to  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  active 
courage  which  both  displayed  at  the  period  of 
their  military  glory  and  political  greatness, 
^e  Castiliah  language  is  now  spoken  in  both 

*  Hutorta  de  Nueva  EMpanna  y  Carlat  de  Htrnan  Corle$. 
VOL.  V.  X 
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Americas  throughout  an  extent  of  more  than 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  leagues  in  length : 
if,  however,  we  consider  South  America  apart, 
we  there  find  the  Portugueze  language  spread 
over  a  larger  space  of  ground,  and  spoken  1^  a 
smaller  number  of  individuals  than  the  Caati- 
lian.  It  would  seem,  as  if  the  bond,  that  so 
closely^  connects  the  fine  langoages  of  Camoens 
and  Lope  de  Vega,  had  served  only  to  separate 
nations  farther,  who  had  become  neighbours 
against  thdr  will.  National  hatred  is  not 
modified  solely  by  a  diversity  of  origin,  of  man- 
ners, and  of  progress  in  civilization ;  whenever 
It  is  powerful,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  effect 
of  geographical  situation,  and  the  conflicting 
interests  thence  resulting.  Nations  detest  each 
other  a  little  less,  when  they  are  more  distimt  ^ 
and  when,  their  languages  being  radicaUy  dif- 
ferent, they  do  not  even  attempt  to  combine 
together.  Travellers  who  have  passed  through 
New  California,  the  interior  provinces  of  Mexico, 
and  the  northern  frontiers  of  Brazil,  have  been 
struck  by  these  shades  in  the  moral  dispositioas 
of  bordering  nations. 

When  I  was  in  the  Spanish  Rio  Negro,  tbe 
divergent  politics  of  the  courts  of  Lisbon  and 
Madrid  had  augmented  that  system  of  mistmst,  / 
which  even  in  calmer  times  the  commanders  i 
of  petty  neighbouring  foits  love  to  encourage-  \ 
Boats  went  up  from  Barcelos  as  far  as  the  Spa-  '•■ 
nish  missions,  but  the  communications  were  of 
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little  frequency.  A  cdmtnander  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  soldiers  wearied  "the  garrison"  hy 
measures  of  safety,  which  were  dictated  "by 
the  important  state  of  afl^rs;"  if  he. were 
attacked,  he  hoped  to  "  sarround  the  enemy." 
When  we  spoke  of  the  indifference,  with  which 
no  doubt  the  Fortugueze  government  regarded 
the  four  little  villages,  that  the  monks  of  Saint 
Francis  had  founded  on  the  Upper  Guainia, 
the  inhabitants  were  hurt  by  the  motives,  which 
ve  alk^ed  with  the  view  to  give  them  confi- 
dence. A  people,  who  have  preserved  in  vigour 
tfaroi^h  the  revolutions  of  ages  a  national  ha- 
tred, like  occasions  of  cherishing  it.  The  mind 
delights  in  every  thing  impassioned,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  energetic  feeling,  in  the  affec- 
tions, and  in  rival  hatreds,  that  are  founded  on 
antiquated  prejadices.  Whatever  constitutes  the 
mdividuality  of  nations  flows  from  the  mother 
country  to  the  most  remote  colonies ;  and  na- 
tional antipathies  are  not  efl^ed,  where  the 
influence  of  the  same  languages  ceases.  We 
know  from  the  interesting  narrative  of  Krusen- 
item's  voyage,  that  the  hatred  of  two  fugitive 
sailoTS,  one  a  Frenchman  and  the  other  English, 
was  the  cause  of  a  long  war  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Marquesas  Islands.  Chi  the  banks 
of  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Inditms 
of  the  neighbouring  Portugueze  and  Spanish 
villages  detest  each  other.  These  poor  people 
X  2 
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speak  only  the  American  tongues,  tbey  are 
ignorant  of  what  passes  "  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  Ocean,  beyond  the  great  salt  pool ;"  but  the 
gowns  of  their  missionaries  are  of  a  dilferent 
colonr,  and  this  displeases  them  extremely. 

I  have  stopped  to  paint  the  effects  of  naUonal 
animosities,  which  sage  administrators  have  en- 
deavoured to  calm,  but  have  been  unable  entirely 
to  set  at  rest.  This  rivalry  has  contributed  to 
the  imperfection  of  the  geographical  knowledge, 
which  we  have  hitherto  obtained  respecting  the 
tributary  rivers  of  the  Amazon.  When  the 
communications  of  the  natives  are  impeded, 
and  one  nation  is  established  near  the  mouth, 
and  another  in  the  upper  part  of  the  same  river, 
it  is  difficult  for  the  persons  who  attempt  to 
construct  maps,  to  acquire  precise  information. 
The  periodical  inundations,  and  still  more  the 
portages,  by  which  boats  are  passed  from  one 
stream  to  another,  the  sources  of  which  are  in 
the  sfune  neighbourhood,  have  led  to  erroneous 
ideas  of  bifurcations  and  branchings  of  riven 
that  do  not  exist.  The  Indians  of  the  P<^ii- 
gueze  missions,  for  instance,  enter  (as  I  was 
informed  upon  the  spot)  the  Spanish  Rio  Negro 
on  one  side  by  the  Rio  Guainia  *  and  the  Rio 
Tomo ;  and  the  Upper  Oroonoko  on  the  other 

•  It  is  ttina  tbat  the  Xie  or  Uexifi  (Oueicie,  Gualxiaf), 
which  flowB  in  near  the  mission  of  Son  UsrceUioo,  is  called 
at  San  Carlos  del  lUo  Nc^ro. 
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by  the  portages  between  the  Cababuri,  the  F^ 
simoni,  the  Idapa^  and  the  Macava,  to  gather 
the  aromatic  seeds  of  the  puchery  laurel  behind 
the  Esmeralda.    The  Indians,  I  repeat,  are  ex- 
cellent geographers ;  they  tarn  the  enemy,  not- 
withstanding the  limits  traced  upon  the  maps, 
in  spite  of  the  forts  and  the  destaeamento ;  and 
when  the  missionaries  see  them  arrive  from  such 
distances,  and  in  different  seasons,  they  begin 
to  frame  hypotheses  of  pretended  communica- 
tions of  rivers.    Each  party  has  an  interest  in 
concealing  what  it  knows  with  certainty;  and 
that  propensity  for  all  that  is  mysterious,  which 
is  so  common  and  so  powerful  among  the  igno- 
rant, contributes  to  perpetuate  the  doubt.    It 
may  be  observed  farther,  that  the  various  Indian 
naticHis,  who  frequent  this  labyrinth  of  rivers, 
give  them  names  entirely  different ;  and  these 
names  are  disjguised  and  lengthened  by  termi- 
nations that  signify  watery  great  water,  current. 
How  often  have  I  been  perplexed  by  the  neces- 
sity of  settling  the  synonymy  of  rivers,  when  I 
^ave  sent  for  the  most  intelligent  among  the 
^latives,  in  order  to  interrogate  them  by  means 
^Df  an  interpreter  on  the  number  of  tributary 
streams,  on  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  and  on  the 
^ocrtages  !  Three  or  four  languages  being  spoken 
^B  the  same  mission,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the 
^^^itnesses  agree.     Our  maps  are   loaded  with 
lames  arbitrarily  shortened  or  disfigured.    To 
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«samine  how  for  what  they  conUuit  is  accurate, 
we  most  be  ^ided  by  the  ge^^plucal  ^toa- 
tion  of  the  confluent  rivers,  I  might  almost  say 
by  a  certain  etymological  tact.  The  Rio  Uaa- 
pe  *  or  U^>ea  of  the  Portugueze  maps  is  the 
Guapue  of  the  Spanish,  and  the  Ucayari  of  the 
natives.  The  Anava-f'  of  the  ancient  geogra- 
pbera  is  the  Anaaaha  of  Arrowsmith,  and  the 
Uanaufaaa  or  Gnananhu  of  the  Indians.  The 
de^re  of  not  having  any  void  in  the  maps,  in 
order  to  give  them  an  appearance  of  accuracy, 
has  caused  rivers  to  be  created,  to  which  names 
have  been  applied,  that  bare  not  been  recog- 
nized as  synonimous.  It  is  only  of  late,  that 
travellers  in  America,  in  Persia,  and  in  India, 
have  felt  the  importance  of  being  corr^t  in  the 
denomination  of  places.  When  we  read  the 
voyage  of  the  foraous  Raleigh,  it  is  difficult 
indeed  to  recognize  in  the  lake  of  Mrecabo  the 
laguna  of  Maracaybo,  and  in  the  marquis 
Paraco  the  name  of  I^zarro,  the  destroyer  of 
the  empire  of  the  Incas. 

The  g^%at  tributary  streams  of  the  Amazim 
are  designated  even  by  the  missionaries  of  Eu- 
ropeim  race  by  different  names  in  their  upper 
and  lower  course.  The  Iza  is  called  higher  up 
Putumayo ;  the  Jupura  toward  it's  sources  bears 
the  name  of  Caqueta.     The  researches  made  in 

*  A  tributary  stream  of  the  Rio  Negro. 
i  A  tributary  stream  of  the  Rio  Branco. 
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the  missions  of  the  Andaquies*  on  the  real  ori- 
gin of  the  Rio  Negro  have  been  so  much  the 
more  fruitless,  because  the  Indian  name  of  the 
river  was  unknown.  I  heard  it  called  Guainia 
at  Javita,  Maroa,  and  San  Carlos.  The  learned 
historian  of  Brazil,  Mr.  Southey,  whom  I 
have  found  very  accurate  on  all  the  points 
where  I  could  compare  his  geographical  state- 
ments with  those  which  I  collected  in  my  tra- 
vels, says  expressly,  that  the  Rio  Negro,  in  the 
lower  part  of  it's  course,  is  called  Guiari,  or 
Curana,  by  the  natives;  in  the  upper  part;, 
Ueneyajf.  It  is  the  word  Gueneya,  instead  of 
Guainia :  for  the  Indians  of  those  countries  say 
indifferently  Guaranacua  or  Ouaranacua;};,  Gua- 
rapo  or  Uarapo.  Of  this  last  Hondius§,  and 
all  the  ancient  geographers,  have  made,  by  a 
mistake  pleasant  enough,  their  Europajltwius. 
This  is  the  place  in  which  to  speak  of  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  Negro,  which  have  so  long 
been  an  object  of  contention  among  geographers. 
The  interest  we  feel  in  this  question  is  not  that 
alone,  which  is  attached  to  the  origin  of  all  great 
rivers,  but  is  connected  with  a  crowd  of  other 

*  At  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  of  Pasto  and  of 
Sebondoy. 

f  Southey*8  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  i,  p.  598. 

t  A  river  that  falls  into  the  Rio  Negro  opposite  Carvoeyro. 

§  In  his  map  for  Raleigh's  voyage.  The  Guarapo  flows  into 
^he  Lower  Oroonoko^  below  Guayana  Vieja. 
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qQestiona,  that  comprehend  the  pretended  bi- 
furcaticHia  of  the  Caqueta,  the  commnnications 
between  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Orooaoko,  and 
the  local  foble  of  Dorado,  heretofiare  called 
Enim,  or  the  empire  of  the  Grand  Paytiti. 
When  we  study  with  care  the  ancient  maps  of 
these  countries,  and  the  history  of  their  geogra- 
phical errors,  we  see  how  by  degrees  the  £able 
of  Dorado  has  been  transported  toward  the 
east  with  the  soarces  of  the  Oroonoko.  Bom 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  it  was 
fixed  at  first,  as  I  shall  show  in  another  place, 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The  vali- 
ant Philip  de  Urre  sought  for  the  great  city  of 
Manoaby  traversing  the  Guaviare.  Even  now 
the  Indians  of  Saa  Jose  de  Maravitanos  relate, 
that  "  ou  sailing  Ho  the  north-west  for  fifteen 
days  on  the  Guape,  or  Uaupe,  you  reach  a 
famous  Laguna  de  oro,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, and  so  large,  that  the  opposite  shore  can- 
not be  discerned*.  A  ferocious  nation,  the 
Guanes,  do  not  permit  tlie  collecting  of  the  gold 
of  a  sandy  plain,  that  surrounds  the  lake.  Fa- 
ther Acunna  places  the  lake  Manoa,  or  Yene- 
fiti,  between  the  Jupira  and  the  Rio  Negro. 
Some  Manao  Indians,  (this  is  the  word  Manoa, 
transposing  the  vowels,  which  is  done  by  so 

*  Journals  of  the  Travels  of  Dun  Pedro  Appollioario  Diaz 
de  la  Fueate  (manuscript). 
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many  American  nations)  brought  Father  Fritz^ 
in  1687,  several  slips  of  beaten  gold.    This  na- 
tion, the  name  of  which  is  still  known*  on  the 
banks  of  the  Urarira,  between  Lamalonga  and 
Moreira-f-,  dwell  on  the  Juriibesh  (Yurubech, 
Yurubets).   M.  de  la  Condamine  is  right  in  say- 
ing, that  this  Mesopotamia  between  the  Caqaeta, 
the  Bio  Negro,  the  Jurubesh,  and  the  Iquiare, 
was  the  first  theatre  of  el  Dorado.    But  where 
^hall  we  find  these  names  of Jurubesh  andlquiare, 
given  by  the  Fathers  Acunna  and  Fritz?    I 
think  I  recognized  them  in  the  rivers  Urubaxi 
and  Iguari^  on  some  manuscript  Portugueze 
maps  which  I  possess,  and  which  were  drawn 
at  the  bydrographic  repository  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
During  a  great  number  of  years  I  have  assidu- 
ously studied  the  geography  of  South  America, 
north  of  the  Amazon,  from  the  most  ancient 
maps,  and  a  collection  of  many  unpublished 
materials.    Desirous  that  my  work  should  pre- 
serve the  character  of  a  scientific  performance, 
I  ought  not  to  hesitate  about  treating  of  subjects, 

*  See  the  Carografia  brasilieruis,  which  has  just  appeared 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  vol.  ii^  p.  353. 

f  The  Guape  and  the  Urarira  ^1  into  the  Rio  Negro, 
X  It  may  be  written  Unibaji.  The  j  and  the  x  have  be- 
come the  German  ch  to  Father  Fritz.  The  Urubaxi,  or 
Hyunibaxi  (Yurubech),  falls  into  the  Rio  Negro  near  Santa 
Isabella  3  the  Iguari  (Iquiare  ?)  runs  into  the  Issana,  which 
is  also  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Rio  Negro. 
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on  which  I  may  flatter  myself  that  I  can  throw 
some  light ;  I  mean  the  soarces  of  the  Rio 
Negro  ^d  the  Oroonoko,  the  communicaCioD 
between  these  rivers  and  the  Amazon^  and  the 
problem  of  the  aariferoos  soil,  which  has  cost 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  so  many  tears, 
and  so  much  blood.  I  shall  touch  on  these 
questions,  according  as  my  journals  lead  me 
toward  the  places,  where  they  are  most  agitated 
by  the  inhabitants  themselTes.  As  it  would  be 
necessary,  however,  to  enter  into  minute  details, 
if  I  attempted  to  give  all  the  prooft  of  my  asser- 
tions, I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  the  mention 
of  the  most  striking  results,  and  shall  reserve 
the  more  ample  discussions  for  the  Anah/sis  of 
the  maps,  and  the  Essay  on  the  Astronomical 
Geographfof  the  New  Continent,  which  will  be 
published  at  the  head  of  the  Geographical 
Atlas. 

Tliese  researches  lead  to  the  general  conclu- 
sion, that,  in  the  distribution  of  the  waters  cir- 
culating on  the  surface  of  the  Globe,  as  well  as 
in  thestructure  of  organic  bodies,nature  has  pur- 
sued a  much  less  complicated  plan,  than  has 
been  believed  by  those,  who  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  guided  by  vague  conceptions  and  a 
taste  for  the  marvellous.  We  find  too,  that  all 
the  anomalies,  all  the  exceptions  to  the  laws  of 
hydrography,  which  the  interior  of  America  dis- 
plays, are  merely  apparent ;  that  the  course  c»f 
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mnntng  waters  furnishes  phenomena  equally 
extraordinary  in  the  ancient  world,  but  that 
these  phenomena  from  their  littleness  have  less 
strack  the  ima^nation  of  travellers.  When 
immense  rivers  may  be  considered  as  composed 
of  several  parallel  furrows  *  of  unequal  depth ; 
when  these  rivers  are  not  enclosed  in  valleys; 
and  when  the  interior  of  a  great  continent  is  as 
flat  as  the  shores  of  the  sea  with  us ;  the  ramilGi- 
cations,  the  bifurcations,  and  the  interiacings  in 
the  form  of  net  work,  must  be  infinitely  nralti<- 
f^lied.  From  what  we  know  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  seas,  I  cannot  think,  that  the  New  World 
issued  finom  the  waters  later  than  the  Old ;  and 
that  organic  life  is  there  younger,  or  more  re- 
cent: but,  without  admitting  oppositions  be- 
tween the  two  hemispheres  of  the  same  planet, 
we  may  conceive,  that  in  the  hemisphere  most 
abundant  in  waters  the  different  systems  of 
rivers  required  more  time,  to  separate  them- 
selves from  one  another,  and  establish  their 
complete  independance.  The  deposites  of  mud, 
which  are  formed  wherever  the  running  waters 
lose  somewhat  of  their  swiftness,  contribute  no 
doubt  to  raise  the  beds  of  the  great  confluent - 

*  See  my  memoir  on  the  causes  of  the  bifurcations  of 
"vers,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Poli/technic  School,  vol.  iv. 
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streams,  and  augment  their  iaundations;  bat 
at  length  these  deposites  obstract  entirely  the 
branches  of  the  rivers,  and  the  narrow  chaimels, 
that  connect  the  neighbouring  streams.  The 
substances  washed  down  by  rainwaters  form  by 
their  accumulation  new  bars,  isthmuses  ^depo- 
sited earthy  and  points  of  division,  which  did  not 
befoi-e  exist.  It  hence  results,  that  these  natu- 
ral channels  of  communication  are  by  de- 
grees divided  into  two  tribatary  streams,  and 
from  the  effect  of  a  transverse  rising  acquire 
two  opposite  slopes.  A  part  of  their  waters 
is  turned  back  toward  tbe  principal  reci- 
pient, and  a  buttress  rises  "between  the  two  pa- 
rallel basins,  which  occasions  all  traces  of  their 
ancient  communication  to  disappear.  From 
this  period  the  bifurcations  no  longer  connect 
different  systems  of  rivers ;  and,  where  tbey 
continue  to  take  place  at  the  time  of  great  in- 
undations, we  see  that  the  waters  diverge  from 
the  principal  recipient  only  to  enter  it  again 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  cireniL  The  limits, 
which  at  first  appeared  vague  and  uncertain, 
begin  to  be  fixed ;  and  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  fitHU 
the  action  of  whatever  is  moveable  on  tbe  sur- 
face of  the  Globe,  fi-om  that  of  the  waters,  tbe 
depositee,  and  the  sands,  the  basins  of  the 
rivers  separate,  as  the  great  lakes  are  subdivided*, 

•  For  iDstance,  the  lakes  of  tbe  valley  of  Mexico  since  tite 
fltxteeoth  century. 
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and  "as  the  inland  seas  lose  their  ancient  com- 
muoicatioDS  *. 

Tlie  certainty  acquired  by  geographers  since 
the  16th  century  of  the  existence  of  several  bi- 
furcations, and  the  mutual  dependance,  of  vari- 
ous systems  of  rivers  in  South  America,  have  led 
them  to  admit  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  five  great  tributary  streuns  of  the  Oroonoko 
and  the  Amazon ;  the  Guaviare,  the  Inirida, 
the  Rio  Negro,  the  Caqueta  or  Hyapara-f',  and 
the  Patumayo  or  Iza.  These  hypotheses,  which 
our  maps  exhibit  under  different  forms,  took 
rise  partly  iu  the  missions  of  the  plains,  and' 
partly  on  the  back  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes.  In  travelling  from  Saota-Fe  de  Bogota, 
by  Fusagasuga  to  Popayan  and  Pasto,  you  are 
told  by  tfae  mountaineers,  that  the  Paramos 
de  la  Summa  Paz  (of  eternal  Peace),  of  Is- 

*  The  geolo^cal  constitutioa  of  the  soil  seems  to  indicate, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  actual  difFerence  of  level  in  their 
waters,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  lake  Aral,  commu- 
oicated  with  each  other  in  an  era  anterior  to  historic  times. 
The  overflowing  of  the  Aral  into  the  Caspian  Sea  seems 
even  to  be  partly  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  independant  of 
the  bifurcation  of  ibt  Gihon  {Oxiit),  on  which  one  of  the 
most  learned  geographers  of  our  days,  Mr.  Hitter,  haathrom 
new  light.     £nUund«,  vol.  1,  p.  085,  and  696. 

+  Hyapura  or  Jupura.     Thus,  instead  of  Javary,  Yutai, 
mod  Yuma,  (tributary  streams  of  tfae  Amazon),  the  people 
of  the  country  aay  Hyabary  Hyutaby,  and  Hyuruha  (Co- 
,    -ogr.  brat.,  vol.  ii,  p.  285.) 
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canoe,  And  <tf  ApoQte,  gave  birth  on  their  eastern 
declivity  to  all  the  rivers,  that  travene  the 
foiiests  of  Guyana  between  the  Meta  and  tbo 
Pntninayo.  The  tributary  streams  being  taken 
for  the  main  trnnks,  and  the  course  of  all  these 
rivers  being  prolonged  as  &r  as  the  chain  oi  ti» 
mountains,  the  soorces  of  the  Oroonokq,  the 
Rio  Negro,  and  the  Guaviare,  are  confounded 
together.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  descending 
the  rapid  declivity  of  the  Andes  toward  the  east, 
the  shackles  with  which  a  narrow  policy  fetters 
the  commerce  with  the  Llanos  of  the  Meta,  San 
Juan,  and  Caguan,  and  the  little  interest  that  is 
felt  in  following  and  exploring  the  branches  of 
these  rivers,  have  all  served  to  augment  this 
ge(^^phical  uncertainty.  When  I  was  at  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota,  the  road  that  leads  by  the  vil- 
lages of  Usme,  Ubaque,  or  Caqueza,  to  Apiay 
and  the  ^mbarcadera  of  the  Rio  Meta,  was 
scarcely  known.  It  was  but  recently  I  could 
rectify  the  m^  of  this  river  by  the  journals  of 
the  canon  Cortes  Madariago,  and  the  notions 
acquired  during  the  war  of  independance  in  Ve- 
nezuela. 

The  following  is  all  that  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty on  the  situation  of  the  sources  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cordilleras,  between  4"  20'  and  1°  lif  of 
north  latitude.  Behind  the  Paramo  of  Suma 
Paz,  of  which  I  took  the  bearings  from  Pandi, 
rises  the  Rio  de  Aguas  Blancas,  which,  with  the 
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Fachaqtuaro,  or  Rio  Negro  of  Apiay,  forms  the 
Meta ;  more  to  the  south  lies  the  Rio  Ariari, 
which  is  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  theGtia- 
viare,  the  mouth  of  which  I  saw  near  San  Fer- 
nando de  Atabapo.  In  following  the  back  of 
the  Cordillera  toward  the  Ceja  and  the  Paramo 
de  Aponte^  we  find  the  Rio  Guayavero,  which 
passes  neai-  the  village  of  Aramo^  and  joins  the 
Avian*.  Below  this  confluence,  the  two  rivers 
take  the  name  of  Guaviare.  South-west  of  the 
Paramo  de  Aponte,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
near  Santa  Rosa,  rises  the  Rio  Caqueta ;  and 
on  the  Cordillera  itself  the  Rio  de  Mocoa,  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  conquest.    These 

*  The  passage  of  these  two  rivers,  the  Ariari  and  Guaya- 
vero  (Guayareor  Canicamare),  is  clearly  distinguishable  in  the 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Jorge  de  Espira  (Georg  von 
Speier)  from  Coroto  the  province  of  Choques^  in  1536.   But 
what  is  that  great  river  Pampamene  (Rio  de  Plata)  >  which 
this  eottquistadar  passed  after  the  Gruayovero,  and  which  co- 
mienfa  cL  Uu  espaldos,  that  is^  to  the  south-east  of  the  villa  de 
Timana  ?     Beyond  a  doubt  it  is  the  Caqueta^  or  the  Rio 
Fragua^  which  flows  into  the  Caqueta.    {Fray  Pedro  Simon, 
NoticL  de  la  Conquista,  p.  188—201^  and  332).   Mr.  Southey 
well  observes  that  an  ample  folio  volume  might  be  filled  with 
the  accounts  of  the  expeditions^  that  have  been  made  to  dis-. 
cover  el  Dorado.     A  compilation  of  this  kind  would  furnish 
not  merely  a  sad  picture  of  human  sufferings^  cruelties^  and 
follies^  but  might  also  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  interior  of  South  America^  if,  (which  has  not 
been  hitherto  attempted)  the  roads  pursued  by  these  expe- 
ditions were  discussed. 
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tvo  rivers,  which  are  united  a  little  above  tli 
mission  of  San  Au^sttu  de  Nieto,  form  tb 
Juptira,  or  Caqueta.  The  sources  of  tbe  Rj 
de  Mocoa  are  separated  by  the  Cerro  del  Portt 
chuelo,  a  mountain  that  rises  on  the  table-Ian 
itself  of  the  Cordilleras,  from  the  lake  (Sietiege 
of  Sebondoy,  which  is  (he  origin  of  the  Rio  Pk 
tamayo  or  Iza.  Ilie  Meta,  the  Guaviare,  th 
Caqueta,  and  the  Putumayo,  are  consequeotl 
the  only  great  rivers,  that  rise  immediately  fror 
the  eaatera  declivity  of  the  Andes  of  Santa  Fi 
Popayan,  and  Paste.  The  Vichada,  the  Zame 
the  Iniridzi,  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Uaape,  and  th 
Apoporis,  which  are  marked  in  our  maps  a 
reaching  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  mountaim 
take  rise  at  a  great  distance  from  them,  eithe 
in  the  savannahs  between  the  Meta  and  th 
Guaviare,  or  in  the  mountainous  country,  whicl 
according  to  the  information  given  me  b; 
the  natives,  begins  at  four  or  five  days' journe 
distant,  to  the  west  of  the  missions  of  Javit 
and  Maroa,  and  extends,  through  the  Sierr 
Tunuhy,  beyond  the  Xie,  toward  the  banks  o 
the  Issana. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  ridge  of  tbe  Cot 
dilleras,  which  contains  the  sources  of  so  man; 
majestic  rivers,  (the  Meta,  tbe  Guaviare,  tb 
Caqueta,  and  the  Putumayo,)  is  as  little  coveret 
with  snow,  as  tlie  mountains  of  Ahyssinia  fron 
which  flows  the  blue  Nile  ;  but,  on  the  contrary 


on  going  up  the  tributary  streams  vhich  fanovf 
the  plains,  a  volcano  is  found  etill  in  activity, 
befvre  you  reach  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes. 
This  phenomenon  was  discovered  recently  by 
the  monks  of  St.  Francis,  who  go  down  from 
Ceja  by  the  Rio  Fragua  to  Caqueta.  A  solitary 
hill,  emitting  smoke  night  and  day,  is  found  on 
the  north-east  of  the  mission  of  Santa  Rosa,  and 
west  of  the  Poerto  del  Pescado.  This  is  the 
effect  of  a  lateral  action  of  the  volcanoes  of  Po- 
payan  and  Pasto ;  as  the  Guacamayo  and  the 
Sangay,  situate  also  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Andes,  are  the  eSect  of  a  lateral 
action  produced  by  the  system  of  the  volcanoes 
of  Quito.  After  having  closely  inspected  the 
banks  of  the  Oroonokoand  the  Rio  Negro,  where 
the  granitic  rock  every  where  pierces  the  soil } 
when  we  reflect  on  that  total  absence  of  vol- 
canoes in  Brazil,  Gusrana,  on  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  perhaps  in  all  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Andes ;  we 
contemplate  with  interest  the  three  burning  vol- 
^janoes,  that  are  situate  near  the  sources  of 
<be  Caqueta,  the  Napo,  and  the  Rio  de  Macas 
«r  Morona. 

Although  the  imposing  g^atness  of  the  Rio 
^^egro  had  already  struck  Orellana,  who  saw  it 
*.n  1593  at  it's  confluence  with  the  Amazon  un- 
^ias  nigras  spco'getu,  it  was  not  however  till  a 
^r^entury  later,  that  geographers  sought  for  it's 
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origin  on  the  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras.  The 
voyage  of  Acunna  gave  rise  to  hypotheies,  whif:h 
have  been  propagated  down  to  our  own  days, 
and  which  Messrs.  de  la  Condamine  and  d'An- 
ville  have  multiplied  beyond  measare.  Acunna 
had  been  told,  in  1638,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  that  one  of  it's  branches  commani- 
cated  with  another  great  river,  on  which  the 
Dntch  were  settled.  Mr.  Southey*  judiciously 
observes,  that  this  notion,  received  at  an  im- 
mense distance  from  the  coast,  proves  the  fre- 
quency and  activity  of  the  intercourse  at  that 
period  between  the  barbarous  nations  of  those 
countries  (particularly  among  those  of  the  Ca- 
ribbeui  race).  It  remains  doubtful,  whether 
the  Indians  whom  Acunna  interrogated  meant 
to  acqumnt  bim  with  the  communioation  be- 
tween the  Oroonoko  and  the  Rio  Negro  by 
means  of  the  Cassiquiare,  a  natural  channel, 
which  I  went  up  from  San  Carlos  to  Esmeralda; 
or  only  to  give  him  a  vague  idea  of  the  portages 
between  the  sources  of  the  Uio  Branccf*  and 
the  Rio  Essequibo.  Acunna  himself  was  not 
of  opinion,  that  the  great  river,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  was  the 

*  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  i,  p.  SfW. 
t  It  is  the  Rio  Parime,  Bio  BUnco,  Rio  de  Agiuu  Blon — 
cas  of  our  mapB,  that  flows  into  (he  Rio  Negro  below  Bar — 
celtoi,  and  is  called  bv  the  inhabitants  of  it's  banks,  Q%t— 
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Oroonoko ;  he  imagined,  that  there  was  a  coiri-i^ 
munication  with  Rio  San  Felipe,  which  flows 
out  west  of  Cape  North,  and  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  tyrant  Lopez  de  Aguirre  ter- 
minated his  long  navigation.  This  last  hypo- 
thesis appears  to  me  very  conjectural,  although, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  tyrant,  in  his  strange* 
letter  to  Phillip  II,  confesses  himself,  that,  ^^  he 
know6  not  how  he  and  his  men  got  through  so 
great  a  mass  of  water  */' 

Until  Acunna  had  acquired  in  his  voyage 
some  vague  notions  of  the  communications  with 
soother  great  river  north  of  the  Amazon,  the 
best  informed  missionaries  considered  tlie  Oroo^ 
noko  as  a  continuation  of  the  Caqueta  (Ka- 
queta,  Caketa).  "  This  river,"  says  Fray  Pedro 
Simon^  in  1625,  ^^  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity 

*  See  vol.  iv,  p.  259)^  and  toI.  ii,  p.  220.  In  reading 
ftgain  carefully  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  Lopez  de 
Agairre^  oi  which  Fray  Pedro  Simon  has  preserved  a  mi- 
nute accoQnt  (Notic.  6,  c.  23—25^  p.  471-482),  1  see  no-' 
thing  to  Indicate,  that  the  expedition  ever  went  out  of  the 
bed  of  the  Amazon.  We  see  the  riva*  enlarging  itself  by 
degrees,  and  that  Aguirre  went  out  (in  the  beginning  of 
€he  month  of  July  1561)  through  an  opening  full  of  very 
Bow  and  small  islands,  which  was  eighty  leagues  broad* 
'^Ihe  facility,  with  whidi  his  sloops  performed  in  sevente^ 
^lays  the  passage  of  the  "  golfo  que  ay  desde  la  boca  del  Rio 
^uuia  la  ula  de  la  Margarita,**  might  apf»ear  surprising,  if  we 
^id  not  recollect  the  force  of  the  currents,  which  in  these 
latitudes  run  to  the  north-west. 

+  We  must  here  recollect,  that  Fray  Pedro  Simon,  Pro- 
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of  tbe  Paramo  dlscance.  It  receives  tl 
Papaniene,  which  comes  from  the  Andes  i 
Nueva,  and  takes  Buccessively  tbe  names  of  Hi 
Iscanoe,  Tama  (on  account  of  the  adjacent  pn 
vince  of  Tama  Indians),  Guayave,  Baragnai 
and  OrooDoko."  The  position  of  the  Paramo  < 
Iscance.  a  lofty  pyramidal  sammit,  which  I  Ba'< 
from  the  table-land  of  Mamendoy  and  the  beai 
tiful  banks  of  tbe  Mayo,  characterises  in  thi 
description  tbe  Caqueta.  Tbe  Rio  PapameD 
is  the  Rio  de  la  Fragua,  which  forms  with  Ui 
Rio  de  Mocoa  one  of  the  principal  branches  ( 
the  Caqaeta ;  and  is  known  to  us  by  the  chiva 
roiis  travels  of  Geoi^e  of  Spires  and  Philip  vo 
Hnten*.  These  two  warriors  did  not  reach  tl 
banks  of  the  Papaniene,  till  they  bad  passed  tl 
Ariari  and  Guayavero.  TfaeTama  Indians -f- ar 

nncial  of  die  Order  of  Saint  Fraocis  in  New  Grenada,  tsa 
mined  with  hia  own  eyes  a  great  part  of  South  America,  u 
wrote  hia  history  in  part  from  the  important  memoirs  of  tt 
great  CtHtguitlador  and  Adelantado  tioozalo  Ximenes  di  Qw 
Bada,  who  described  his  own  expeditions  in  two  rolnme 
with  the  title  of  RaUu  de  Suetta,  as  well  as  from  the  joami 
of  the  Fathers  Frandsco  Medrano,  Pedro  Agoado,  and  Jni 
de  Castellanos. 

■  It  is  difficnU  to  recognize  the  illustrious  oame  of  UnU 
in  the  Spanish  historiaDS.  They  caU  Philip  tod  Huten,  t 
retrenching  tbe  aspirate  h,  Felipe  de  Uten,  de  Uire,  or  < 
Utre.  "  Vten  como  aigunuu  quierm  <]ue  te  UaviMe  Vtrt. 
(Simon,  p.  351.) 

tThey,  as  well  as  the  Coreguajes,  speak  Ihe  Cora  Ui 
guage. 
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still  one  of  the  nations  that  spread  widest  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Caqueta ;  it  is  not 
surprising  therefore,  that  this  river  received^ 
according  to  Fray  Pedro  Simon^  the  name  ol 
Rio  Tama.  The  sources  of  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Caqueta  lying  very  near  those  of  the 
Goaviare^  one  of  the  largest  tributary  rivers  of 
the  Oroonoko,  led  to  the  error  entertained  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seveateenth  century,  that 
the  Caqueta  (Rio  de  Iscance  and  Papamene)^ 
the  Guaviare  (Guayare),  and  the  Oroonoko, 
were  the  same  river.  No  person  had  descended 
the  Caqueta  toward  the  Amazon,  and  recog- 
nized, that  the  river  called  lower  down  Jupura^ 
is  identically  the  same  with  the  Caqueta.  A 
tradition  preserved  in  our  days  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  countries,  according  to  which  a 
branch  of  the  Caqueta,  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Caguan  and  Payoya,  flows  into  the  Inirida 
and  the  Rio  Negro,  has  no  doubt  contributed 
to  the  opinion,  that  the  Oroonoko  rises  on  the 
Lack  of  the  mountains  of  Pasto. 

We  have  just  seen,  that  it  was  supposed  in 
New  Grencula,  that  the  waters  of  the  Caqueta^ 
like  those  of  the  Ariari,  the  Meta,  and  the 
Apure,  flowed  toward  the  great  basin  of  the 
Oroonoko.  If  the  direction  of  these  tributary 
streams  had  been  observed  with  more  attention, 
it  would  have  been  perceived,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  general  slope  of  the  ground  to^ 
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irard  the  east,  there  are  in  the  terrestrial  polye- 
drons,  of  which  the  plains  are  composed,  alopea 
of  a  second  order,  incliniog  to  the  north-east 
and  to  the  south-eaat.  An  almost  imperceptible 
ridge  or  Ime  of  summits  stretches  itself,  in  the 
latitude  of  two  degrees,  from  the  Andes  of  'H* 
mana  toward  the  isthmus,  that  separates  Javita 
from  Camw  Pimichio,  and  by  which  we  had 
caused  our  canoe  to  be  carried.  North  of  this 
parallel  of  Timana,  the  course  of  the  waters  *  is 
directed  to  the  north-east,  or  east ;  and  forms 
the  tributary  streams  of  the  Oroonoko,  or  the 
tributaries  of  these  streams.  But  south  of  the 
parallel  of  Timana,  in  plains  which  appear  to 
resemble  perfectly  those  of  San  Juan,  the  Ca- 
queta  or  Jupura,  the  Putumayo  or  Iza,  the 
Napo,  the  Pastaza,  and  the  Morona,  run  to  the 
south-east  and  south-south-east,  into  the  basin 
of  the  Amazon.  It  is  even  very  remarkable, 
that  this  ridge  of  separation  is  itself  but  a  pro- 
longation of  that,  which  I  found  in  the  CordiU 
leras  on  the  road  from  Popuyan  to  Pasto.  In 
drawing  a  ^I'ne  of  summits  through  Ceja  (a  little 
south  of  Timana)  and  the  Paramo  de  las  Papas 
toward  I'Alto  del  Roble,  between  I"  45'  and 
2°  20'  of  latitude,  at  nine  hundred  and  seventy— 
toises  of  elevation,  we  find  the  divortia  aquarun^ 

*  The  lairida,  the  Guaviare,  the  Vichada,  the  Zuna,  tfa 

M«tB,  the  Caaaii&re,  the  Apure. 
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between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and    the  Pacific 
Ocean*. 

Before  the  voyage  of  Acunna  an  idea  was 
spread  among  the  missionaries,  that  theCaqueta, 
the  Guaviare,  and  the  Oroonoko,  were  but  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  same  river;  but  Sanson 
the  geographer,  in  the  maps  which  he  framed 
on  the  observations  of  Acunna,  conceived  the 
idea  of  dividing  the  Caqueta  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  should  be  the  Oroonoko,  and  the 
other  the  Rio  Negi'O,  or  Curiguacuru.  This  bi- 
furcation at  right  angles  is  figured  on  all  the 
maps  of  Sanson,  Coronelli,  Du  Val,  and  De 
rislef',  from  1656  to  1703.  It  was  presumed 
that  in  this  manner  the  communications  of  the 
great  rivers  might  be  explained,  of  which  Acunna 
had  brought  the  fiinst  tidings  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Negro;  and  it  was  never  suspected, 
that  the  Jupura  was  the  real  continuation  of  the 
Caqueta.  Sometimes  the  name  of  the  Caqueta 
was  made  to  disappear  entirely,  and  the  river 
that  formed  the  bifurcation  was  termed  the  Rio 
Paria  or  Yuyapari,  which  are  the  ancient  deno- 
minations of  the  Oroonoko.  De  lisle,  toward  the 

*  See  ray  map  of  the  Rio  de  la  Magdalena,  and  my  Obs, 
Aztnm,,  vol.  i,  p.  304.  {Nivellemeni  geologigue,  No.  130.) 

f  See  three  maps  of  South  America,  by  Sanson,  in  1666, 
1(169,  and  1680 ;  map  of  Du  Val  in  1684  -,  map  of  Coronelli, 
in  1689  3  maps  of  De  I'isle,  in  1700.  and  1703. 


close  of  bis  days,  suppressed*  the  btfurcati<m  of 
the  Caqneta,  to  the  great  regret  bf  la  Cknuh^ 
miDcf-;  made  the  Putumayo>  the  Japora,  and 
the  Rio  N^^,  uitirely  independant  rivers; 
and.  as  if  to  banish  all  hojie  of  commanication 
between  the  Oroonoko  and  the  Rio  Negro^ 
figured  a.  lofty  chain  of  motintains  between  the 
two  riven.  Father  Fritz  X  had  before  followed 
the  same  system,' which  wasljelieved  to  be  the 
most  probable  in  Che  time  of  Hondius. 

The  voyage  of  M.  de  la  Condamine,  which 
has  thrown  so  much  light  on  different  parts  of 
America,  has  embroiled  all  that  is  connected 
with  the  courses  of  the  Caqueta,  the  Oroonoko, 
and  the  Rio  Negro.  This  illustrious  traveller 
has  well  observed,  it  is  true,  that  the  Caqueta 
(of  Mocoa)  was  the  river,  which,  in  the  Ama- 
zon, bears  the  name  of  Jupura ;  but  he  not  only 
adopted  the  hypothesis  of  Sanson,  he  even  trip- 
led the  number  of  bifurcations  of  the  Caqueta. 
By  the  first,  a  branch  (the  Jaoya)  of  the  Caqae- 
ta  flows  into  the  Putumayo ;  a  second  forms  the 
Jupura  and  the  Rio  Faragua;  and  by  a  third 
the  Rio  Paragua  is  subdivided  into  two  rivers, 

'•  Already  in  his  map  of  1722. 
t  Mim.  de  tAead..  1754,  p.  438. 

{  <Seea  manuscript  map  {,Tabuia  geografica  dtlRio  Maran- 
non)  (>f  1690,  which  I  found  among  a  collection  of  d'Anville's^ 
maps,  preserved  at  Paris  in  the  archives  of  the  miniatry  oflC 
foreign  affairSj  No.  9546. 
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the  OrooQoko  and  the  Rio  Negro.  This  ima^ 
ginary  systeifi  is  represented  in  the  first  edition* 
of  the  fine  map  of  America  by  d'Anville.  It 
thence  results^  that  the  Rio  Negro  sepai^tes 
itself  from  the  Oroonoko  below  the  Great  Cata- 
racts ;  and  that,  in  order  to  reach  the  mouth  of 
the  Gaaviare,  you  must  go  up  the  Caqueta  be- 
yond the  bifurcation,  which  gives  birth  to  the 
Rio  Jupura.  When  M.  de  la  Condamine  learn- 
ed, that  the  Oroonoko,  far  from  having  it's 
source  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  de  Pasto,  came 
from  the  back  of  the  mountains  of  Cayenne,  he 
modified  his  ideas  in  a  very  ingenious  manner. 
The  Rio  Negro  no  longer  issued  from  the  Oroo- 
noko; the  Guaviare,  the  Atabapo,  the  Cassiqui- 
are,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Inirida  (under  the 
name  of  thelniricha),take  nearly  their  true  situ- 
ations on  the  second  map  of  d'Anville ;  but  the 
third  bifurcation  of  the  Caqueta  gives  rise  to  the 
Inirida  and  the  Rio  Negro.  This  system  was 
maintained  by  Father  Caulin,  marked  upon  the 
map  of  La  Cruz,  and  copied  on  all  those,  that 
appeared  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  19th 
century.  The  names  of  the  Caqueta,  the  Oroo- 
noko, and  the  Inirida,  it  is  true,  dp  not  excite 
that  interest,  and  those  historical  remembrances^ 
that  belong  to  the  rivers  of  the  interior  of  Ni- 

*  Su  above^  p.  11,  {Cartcu  de  la  Diblioih^ue  du  Roi,  No. 
745), 


gritia ;  but  the  various  rambiimtioiis  of  the  geo^ 
graphera  of  tbe  New  CcmUnent  rec^  to  mind 
tbe  straoge  manner,  in  which  the  courses  of  tbe 
Niger,  the  White  Nile,  the  Gambaro,tbe  Jolliba, 
and  the  Zaire,  have  been  traced.  Prom  year  to 
year,  the  domtun  of  hypotheses  is  lessened;  pro* 
blenis  are  better  defined ;  and  that  ancient  part 
of  geography,  which  might  be  calledspeculatlve, 
not  to  say  coojectaral,  is  circamscribed  within 
narrower  limits.' 

It  is  not  therefore  on  the  banks  of  the  Caqne- 
ta,  bat  on  those  of  the  Guainia  or  Rio  Negro, 
that  any  positive  notion  cui  be  acquired  res- 
pecting the  sources  of  the  last-mentioned  river. 
The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  mission  of  Maroa, 
Tomo,  and  San  Carlos,  have  no  knowledge  of 
an  upper  communication*  between  the  Guainia 
and  the  Jupura.  I  measured  it's  breadth  oppo- 
site the  little  fort  of  Sunt  Augustin,  and  found 
it  was^  292  toises ;   it's  mean  breadth,  near 

*  Father  Cautin  makea  the  atrange  ctHijectnre,  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  Rio  Negro  has  rccievetl  the  name  of  Oi- 
quela  from  the  Spanish  Americans,  becsase  it  has  been  con- 
founded with  another  Rio  Negro  (Rio  <le  Caijueta),  that  rises 
near  the  village  of  Caquesa,  east  of  Santa-Fe  de  Bogota, 
and  forms  the  Rio  Meta,  after  having  joined  tbe  Umadca. 
(Hitt.  eorogr.,  p.  82.) 

t  Basis  312  metres,  angles  00°  and  flU"  36'.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  is  S70  metres,  or  682  varas.  This  is  three  times 
the  breadth  of  the  Seine  near  the  Garden  of  Planla  at 
Paris. 
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Maroa^  is  from  to  300  to  250  toises*  It  is  esti-* 
mated  by  M.  de  la  Condamine,  near  the  mouth 
in  the  Amazon,  in  the  narrowest  part^  at 
1200  toises,  an  increase  of  1000  toises  on 
10^  of  the  length  of  it's  coarse*  in  a  di- 
rect line.  Notwithstanding  the  still  considera*- 
ble  volume  of  water,  which  we  found  between 
Maixm  and  San  Carlos,  the  Indians  assert,  that 
the  Guainia  rises  at  five  days  of  navigation 
west -north-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pimichin^ 
in  a  mountainous  country,  which  gives  birth 
to  the  sources  of  the  Inirida.  As  you  may  go 
up  the  Cassiquiare  in  ten  or  eleven  dajrs  from 
San  Carlos  to  the  point  of  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Oroonoko,  five  days*  journey  may  be  estimated, 
as  you  ascend  against  a  much  less  rapid  current, 
at  a  little  more  than  P  20^  of  direct  distance ; 
which  would  place  the  sources  of  the  Guainia, 
according  to  my  observations  of  the  longitude 
made  at  Javita  and  San  Carlos,  71^  35^  west  of 
the  meridian  of  Paris.  Notwithstanding  the 
perfect  accordance  which  prevailed  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  natives,  I  believe,  that  the  sources 
are  still  more  to  the  west ;  the  boats  being  able 
to  go  up  only  as  far  as  the  bed  of  the  river  per- 
mits. We  must  not  pronounce  in  too  positive 
a  manner  from  the  analogy  of  the  rivers  of 
Europe  on  the  proportion  between  the  breadth 

*  Reckoning  the  mean  degree  at  d7>0U8  toises. 
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and  length  of  the  upper  conne*.  The  riven  In 
America  often  acquire  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease^ in  the  votnme  of  their  waters,  during  a 
course  of  no  considerable  length. 

What  particnlarly  characterises  the  Guainia 
in  It's  upper  course  is  the  want  of  sinuosities ;  it 
b  like  a  large  canal  traced  in  a  direct  line 
through  a  thick  forest.  Whenever  the  river 
changes  it's  direction,  it  presents  openings  to  the 
eye  of  equal  length.  The  banks  are  high,  bat 
even,  and  seldom  rocky.  The  granite,  traversed 
by  immense  veins  of  wbite  quartz,  appears  in 
general  only  in  the  middle  of  the  bed.  In  going 
up  the  Guainia  to  the  north-west,  the  current 
augments  in  rapidity  every  day  of  the  naviga- 
tion. Ilie  banks  of  the  river  are  desert;  it  is 
only  toward  the  sources  {las  cavezeras),tiiat  the 
hilly  country  is  inhabited  by  the  Manivas  and 
Poignaves.  The  sources  of  the  Inirida  (Iniri- 
cha),  I  was  told  by  the  Indians,  are  but  two  or 


*  The  Seine  and  the  Mame,  for  iiutance,  furnish  more 
than  2°  of  diataDce  (on  a  calculation  of  their  direct  conne)) 
from  Paris  to  tbeir  sources. 

t  The  length  of  the  course  of  the  Rio  Ventuari  and  the 
Bio  Caura  iaonly  1°  SCK  and  1°  50'.  1  do  not  mention  the 
immense  river  Guayaquil,  and  others  that  rise  on  the  west- 
ern declivity  of  the  Andes,  because  they  form  (like  the 
Thames  and  the  Severn)  vast  gulfs  at  the  mouth,  a  species  (^ 
lakes,  the  fresh  waters  of  which,  in  their  oscillating  move- 
ments, ore  repelled  or  stopped  hy  the  tides  of  the  Ocean. 
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three  leagues  distant  from  those  of  the  Gaainia^ 
where  a  portage  might  be  established.  Father 
Caulin  learned  at  Cabruta,  from  an  Indian  chiefs 
named  Tapo,  that  the  Inirida  approaches  very 
near  the  Patavita  (Paddavida,  on  the  map  of 
La  Cruz),  which  is  a  tributfiry  stream  of  the 
Rio  Negro.  The  natives  of  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Guainia  know  nothing  of  this  name^  pr  of 
that  of  a  lake  (Laguna  del  Rio  Negro),  which  is 
found  on  the  ancient  Portugueze  maps*.  This 
pretended  Rio  Patavita  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  the  Guainia  of  the  Indians  of  Maroa ; 
since,  as  long  as  geographers  believed  in  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Caqueta  ^,  they  made  the  Rio 
Negro  rise  from  that  branch,  and  from  a  river 
which  they  called  Patavita  %.  According  to  the 
accounts  of  the  natives,  the  mountains,  at  the 
sources  of  the  Inirida  and  the  Guainia,  do  not 
exceed  the  height  of  Baraguan,  which  I  found 
to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  toises. 
The  manuscript  Portugueze  maps§,construct- 

*  Ste  also  the  Jmirique  Meridionale  vf  M.  Brud,  1816. 

t  La  Condamine  in  the  ilf^it.  de  VAcad,,  1745^  p.  451 ; 
and  see,  at  VAmaxone,  1745,  p.  123.  D*AnviUe  in  the  Jour" 
fuU  dei  Savons,  March  1760,  p.  185. 

t  The  confluence  of  this  supposed  branch  with  the  Pata- 
Tita>  according  to  M.  Bonne,  whose  astronomical  deduction^ 
(where  he  had  good  data)  are  very  judicious,  is  m  1*  3(/  of 
north  latitude,  and  75"*  of  west  longitude.  {Atlas  de  Raynal, 
No.  81.) 

§  Iij  studying  these  maps,  which  are  very  instructive^ 


ed  recently  at  the  bydrographic  depot  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  confirm  the  notions  that  I  acquired  on 
the  spot.  They  marlc  none  of  the  four  otfmniu- 
nications  of  the  Caqueta  or  Jnpnra  with  the 
Giiainia  (Rio  Negro),  the  Inirida,  the  Uaupea 
(Guapne),  and  the  Putumayo;  they  represent 
each  of  these  tributary  streams  as  an  independant 
river ;  they  suppress  the  Rio  Patavita,  and  place 
the  sources  of  the  Guainia  only  3°  15'  west  of 
the  meHdian  of  Javita.  The  Rio  Uaupea,  one  of 
the  tributary  streams  of  the  Guainia,  seems  to 
prolong  it's  course  much  more  to  the  west  than 
the  Guainia  itself,  and  it's  direction  is  sncb, 
that,  without  crossing  it,  no  branch  of  the  Ca- 
queta  could  reach  the  Upper  Guainia.     I  shall 

with  r«ipect  to  the  eaatera  p«rt  of  firazilj  we  lect^nize  ^e 
extreme  difficulty,  which  the  Portugueze  geogniphers  found 
in  combiniDg  their  ideas  of  the  Lower  Jupura,  and  the  Lower 
Putuinsyo,  with  the  Spanish  notions  of  the  Hiurces  of  these 
rivera.  They  commit  the  error,  for  initance,  of  naming  that 
part  of  the  PutDmayo  or  Tsa,  where  the  Missions  of  San  An- 
tonio de  Amaguajes,  Socotnbios,  and  San  Diego,  are  situate, 
the  Upper  Jupnra ;  they  make  the  lUo  de  Mocoa  and  the 
Rio  Fregua  Ml  into  the  Apoporis,  which  is  hut  a  tributary 
stream  of  the  Cnqueta )  and  they  take  from  the  Rio  Izn 
(Isso  or  Putumayo)-two  thirds  of  it's  courne.  f  shall  ob- 
serve on  this  occuuon,  that  the  most  recent  Portugneze  maps, 
like  the  moat  ancient  maps  of  D'Anville  and  de  la  Cruz,  lay 
down  the  Chamusigueni,  (Chamequisseen  »f  Arrowsinith, 
Chamochiqueni  of  my  itinerary  map  of  liic  Oroonoko) ,  as  a 
tributary  stream  of  the  Rio  Negro,  while  tlie  Indiana  report 
it  to  be  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Inirida.    {Caalm,  p  75. ) 
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terminate  this  discussion  by  bringing  a  direct 
proof  against  the  assertion  of  those^  who  wonld 
make  the  Guainia  rise^  like  the  Gnaviare  and 
the  Caqueta,  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes.    During  my  abode  at 
Popayan^  the  guardian  of  the  convent  of  St« 
Francis,  Fray  Francisco  Pugnet^  an  amiable  and 
judicious  man,  gave  me  very  precise  ideas  of  the 
missions  of  the  Audaquied,  where  he  had  long 
resided;  He  had  performed  a  veiy  difficult  jour^ 
ney  from  the  banks  of  the  Caqueta  to  those  of 
the  Guaviare.    Since  Philip  Von  Huten  (Urre) 
and  the  earliest  times  of  the  conquest,  no  £uro* 
pean  had  traversed  this  unknown  land.   Father 
Pugnet  i^et  out  from  the  mission  of  Caguan, 
situate  on  the  Rio  Caguan,  one  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Caqueta.    He  passed  over  an 
immense  savannah  entirely  destitute  of  tnees, 
the  eastern  paits  of  which  are  inhabited  by  the 
Tamas  and  Coregui^s.    After  six  days  jour- 
neying toward  the  North,  he  arrived  at  a  small 
place  called  Aramo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guay- 
avero^  about  fifteen  leagues  west  of  the  point, 
where  the  Guayavero  and  the  Aiari  form  the 
great  Rio  Guaviare.  Aramo  is  the  westernmost 
village  of  the  missions  of  San  Juan  de  los  Lla- 
nos.   There  Father  Pugnet  heard  of  the  great 
cataracts  of  the  Rio  Guaviare,  (those  *  no  doubt, 

*  See  above,  p.  216. 
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which  the  president  of  the  missions  of  the  Oroo- 
noko  visited,  ingoinguptheGoaviarefrom  San 
Fernando  de  Atabapo) ;  but  be  crossed  no  river 
on  his  way  from  Caguan  to  Aramo.  It  is  there- 
fore fiiUy  proved,  that  in  the  longitude  of  seven- 
ty-five degrees  •  at  forty  leagues  distance  from 
the  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Llanos,  there  exists  neither  the  Rio  Negro 
(Patavita,  Guainia),  nor  Guapue  (Uaupe)  nor 
Inirida,  and  that  these  three  rivers  rise  to  the  east 
of  that  meridian.  These  particulars  are  extremely 
valuable ;  the  geography  of  the  interior  of  Africa 
is  not  more  embroiled  than  that  of  the  country 
between  the  Atabapo  and  the  sources  of  the 
Meta,  the  Guaviare,  and  the  Caqueta.  '*  It  is 
difficult  to  believe,"  says  Mr.  Caldeis,  in  a  scien- 
tific journal -(>  published  at  Santa-Fe  de  Bogota, 
"  that  we  do  not  possess  one  map  of  the  pluns, 
which  commence  at  the  eastern  declivity  of  these 
mountains,  which  we  see  daily  before  our  eyes, 
and  on  which  the  chapels  of  Guadalonpe  and 
Monserrat  are  erected.  No  person  knows  the 
breadth  of  the  Cordilleras,  or  the  course  of  the 
rivers  which  foil  into  the  Oroonoko  and  the 
Amazon;  and  yet  it  will  by  these  tributary 

*  I  have  detemuned  thb  loog^tude  from  the  olucrvatioa^ 
of  the  Portugueze  astronomers  at  the  Jupuru  and  the  Apo— 
porb,  and  from  the  diSeience  of  the  meridians  of  Pojiayaik^ 
and  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos. 

t  Semanario  del  Nuevo  Reino  do  Granada,  vol.  i,  p.  44. 
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stfeams,  by  ttie  Meta,  the  Guaviare^  the  Ritf 
Negro/ and  theCaqueta^  that  the  inhabitatite  of 
Cundinamarca  will  communicate^  in  happier 
times,  with  those  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay.'* 

1  am  aware,  a  persuasion  is  pretty  generally 
spread  in  the  missions  of  the  Andaquies,  that  the 
Caqueta  sends  off,  between  the  confluents  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Fragua  and  of  the  Caguan*,  a  branch 
to  the  Pntumayo ;  and  farther  down,  below  the 
month  of  the  Rio  Payoya,  another  branch  to  ihe 
Oroonoko:    but  this  opinion  rests  only  on  a 
vagoe  tradition  of  the  Indians,  who  often  con- 
found portoge^^  with  bifurcations.    The  cata^ 
racts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Payoya,  and  the  fero- 
city of  the  Huaques,  called  also  Murcielagos 
(bats),  because  they  suck  the  blood  of  their 
prisoners,  prevent  the  Spanish  missionaries  from 
descending  the  Caqueta.    No  white  man  has 
ever  come  from  San  Miguel  de  Mocoa  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Gaqueta  with  the  Amazon.  The 
Portugueze  astronomers,  at  the  time  of  the  last 
commission  of  boundaries,  first  went  up  the^ 
Caqueta,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  0^  36^  south, 
^nd  then  the  Rio  de  los  Enganos  (Deceitful 
Hiver)  and  the  Rio  Cunare,  which  are  tributary 

*  Near  the  ruined  mission  of  Santa  Maria^  a  little  below 
tte  Rio  Mecaya. 

t  I  know  two  of  these  portages  between  tributary  streams- 
of  the  Apoporis  (the  Cananare  and  Japui)  and  others  of  the 
Uanpes  (the  Jucari,  the  Capuri^  and  the  Tiquie). 

VOL.  v.  Z 


strtamB  of  the  Caqneta,  as  fiir  as  0°  28"  norti 
latilnde*.  In  this  navigatioa,  they  sav  tt 
branch  of  the  Caqueta  issuing  toward  the  north 
T^e  Amu,  and  the  YabiUa>  of  which  they  caie 
filUy  munined  the  sources,  are  Bmall  rivers  thai 
fiilt  into  the  Rio  de  Iob  Enganos,  and  w^^  thii 
Hrer.  into  the  Caqueta.  If  therefor^  the  bifaroa 
X\oa  take  place,  it  can  be  found  only -In  the  Terj 
short  distance  that  lies  between  the  confloeuoi 
of  the  Payoya  and  the  second  cataract,  abom 
the  mouth  of  Deceitful  River }  but,  I  repeat 
the  course  of  tliis  river,  and  of  the  Cunare,  thi 
Apoporis,  and  the  Uaupes,  would  hinder  tiiL 
pretended  branch  of  the  Caqaeta  from  reachio] 
the  Upper  Gnainia.  Every  thing  appears  to  in 
dicate  the  existence  of  a  ridge,  a  rising  of  coun 
ter-slopes  between  the  tributary  streams  of  tb 
Caqueta,  and  those  of  the  Uaupes  and  the  Ri< 
Negro,  Still  more :  we  found,  by  the  height  o 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  the  absolute  ele 
yation  of  the  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Fimi 
chin  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty  toicies.  Sup 
posing  that  the  hilly  ground  near  the  sources  o 

*  These  positions,  founded  od  direct  observatums,  « 
takm  from  the  great  manuscript  map  of  Mr.  Requena,  oc 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  boundaries.  Is  it  of  the  Rio  Fi 
yoya  M.  de  la  Condamine  has  made  his  Rio  Jaoya,  wbid 
according  to  him,  unites  the  Caqueta  to  the  Putumayo  i  Tl 
missionaries  of  the  Upper  Caqueta  do  not  know  this  name  • 
Jftoya. 
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the  6tfatnia  is  fifty  toises  more  ele^lted  thM 
that  of  Javita,  it  follows,  that  the  bed  of  the 
river,  in  the  uppet  part  of  it's  course,  is  at  least 
two  hundred  toises  above  the  level  of  the  oceauy 
a  height  equally  little  with  that,  which  the  ba- 
rometer indicates  for  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 
near  Tomependa,  in  the  province  of  Jaen  de 
Bfacamoros.  Now,  if  we  reflet  on  the  steep 
desccint  of  this  immense  river  from  Tomependa 
as  &r  as  the  meridian  of  75^^  itnd  if  we  recollect 
the  distance  from  the  missions  of  the  Rio  Caguan 
to  the  Cordillera,  wei  cannot  doubt  that  the  bed 
of  therCaqueta,  belo¥^  the  mouths  of  the  Caguan 
and  the  Fayoya,  must  be  much  lower  than  the 
bed  of  the  Upper  Guainia,  toward  which  it  would 
have  to  send  a  part  of  it*s  waters.  Besides;  the 
imters  of  the  Caqueta  are  quite  white,  while 
those  of  theGuainiaare  black  or  coffee-coloured. 
There  is  no  example  of  a  white  river  becoming 
black  in  it's  course.  The  Upper  Guainia, 
therefore,  cannot  be  a  branch  of  the  Ca({Ueta. 
I  doubt  even  if  we  can  justify  the  supposition,, 
that  the  Guainia^  as  principal  and  independant 
recipient,  obtains  the  smallest  quantity  of  water 
toward  the  south  by  a  latemal  branch  *. 

*  Two.letters  of  the  guardian  Fray  Jose  Joa;cquini  Barru-* 
iieia,  (of  the  15th  of  November  176t,  and  the  23d  of  July 
1763,)  in  the  archives  of  the  convent  of  Saint  Francis^  were 
communicated  to  me  at  Popayan  ;  in  which  this  monk,  an 
enthusiast  for  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the  Caqueta^ 
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The  litUe  group  of  mouDtains,  with  which 
we  became  acquainted  at  the  sources  of  the 

uya,  that  Una  river  senda  a  branch  to  the  narth,  ^hich 
branch  in  it's  bifurcation  gives  birth  to  the  Oroonoko  and  tiie 
Rio  Nc^ro.  He  cftlla  the  branch  of  the  Oroonoko  nuragna, 
that  of  the  Rio  Negro  CasirL  He  seems  to  hint,  that  the 
Oatiri  is  not  the  only  soorce  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  that  tbit 
great  river  perhaps  receives  only  the  waters  of  the  Caqneta 
by  the  Casiri.  Barrutieta  had  seen  neither  the  bnmch  of 
the  Caqueta  which  goes  to  the  north,  nor  the  bifurcation  of 
this  branch.  He  had  never  been  below  the  month  of  tlie 
Caqueta;  and  the  priests,  who  have  since  inhabited  these 
missions,  believe,  that  father  Barrutieta  could  have  derived 
these  ideas  only  from  maps  constructed  in  Europe.  Kerer 
has  any  tributary  stream  of  the  Oroonoko,  coming  from  the 
west,  borne  the  name  of  Faragua  (see  above,  p.  SIO) ;  and 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  Caqueta  by  a  hifurcaUoo  gives  birth 
to  the  Oroonoko  and  the  Rio  Negro,  dates  already,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  the  time  of  the  geographer  Sanson,  in  the 
year  1650.  We  know  with  certainty,  by  the  voyage  which 
I  made  with  M.  Bonpland,  and  by  that  of  father  Mandlla, 
that  neither  the  Oroonoko,  nor  the  Guaviare,  which  has  been 
asserted  to  he  the  real  trunk  of  the  Oroonoko,  receives  a 
branch  of  the  Caqueta.  Ifthe  missionaries  of  the  Andaquies 
(that  is  to  say,  the  monks  of  the  Rio  Mocoa,  the  Caqueta,  the 
Rio  de  la  Fragua,  and  the  Rio  Coguan)  believe  in  a  southem 
branch  of  the  Caqueta,  wliich,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Macaya 
or  Picudo,  flows  toward  the  Putumayo,  the  missionaries  of  the 
Pntumayo  on  the  contrary  deny  it's  existence.  They  assured 
me,  that  they  had  never  heard  of  any  branch  of  the  Caqueta 
ingoing  up  from  the  loavermitiiont  of  the  Putumayo,  (Marive, 
the  Assumption,  San  Ramon,)  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Yaguas  to  the  upper  ntt«*t<m«  (Mamos,  San  Diego,  San  Rafe— 
el  de  Amagut^es),  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Quiuco. 
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Guainia,  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable  from 
it's  being  isolated  in  the  plain  that  extends  to 
the  south-west  of  the  Oroonoko.  It*s  situation 
with  regard  to  longitude  might  lead  to  the 
belief,  that  it  stretches  into  a  ridge,  which  forms 
first  the  strait  {Angostura)  of  the  Guaviare*, 
and  then  the  great  cataracts  (saltos,  cachoevraa) 
of  the  Uaupes  and  the  Jupura.  Does  this 
ground,  composed  probabty  of  primitive  rocks, 
like  that  which  I  examined  more  to  the  east, 
contain  disseminated  goldd  Are  there  stream- 
works  of  gold  more  to  the  south,  toward  the 

Is  the  CanM  de  la  Luna  this  branch  ?*  or  dbes  it  simply  fur- 
nish the  faaMiy  of  a  portage?    We  see  that  the  eommunica- 
tum  of  the  Caqueta  (Jupura)  with  the  Upper  GHainia,  that  is 
with  the  Rio  Negro,  above  Maroa,  is  extremely  doubtful 
but  another  communication  may  be  more  reasonably  admitted 
in  the  low  and  marshy  ground,  that  extends  to  the  north 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Jupura  into  the  Amazon.     The  small 
rivers  Anany  (Uhini,  Univini)  and  Yaumuhi  (Jau),  two  tribu- 
tary streams  of  the  Rio  Negro,  issuing  out  between  the  Villa 
de  Moura  and'  Yau,  communicate  by  the  lake  Atinineni 
( Ativini)  with  the  Cadaya,  the  easternmost  branch  of  the  Ju- 
pura. {CoTog,  brazil.,  tom.  ii,  p.  286  and  348.)  Mr.  Southey 
]>erhap8  alludes  to  this  branch  in  his  History,  of  Brazilf  vol.  i, 
p.  691*.    The  communication  which  Mr.  Requena  supposes 
l)etween  the  Puapaa>  a  tributary  of  the  Jupura,  and  two  con- 
^uents  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Xivara  (Chivara,  Teyn),  and 
the  Unevixi  (Uynuaxi)>  is  only  a  portage. 

*  Near  this  strait,  (founding  the  itinerary  distances  on  the 
Situation  of  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  in  longitude  73**  45^ 
father  Mancilla  saw  a  chain  of  mountains,  that  skirted  the 
horizon  to  the  south. 
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Uaupea,  OD  the  Iquiare  (Iguiari,  Iguari),  and  c 
the  Yurubesh  (Yurubach,  Urubaxi)  ?  It  wi 
there  Philip  von  Huten  first  Eooght  £1  Dorad 
and  with  a  habdfol  of  men  fought  the  battle  i 
Omaguas,  so  celebrated  in  the  sixteenth  ca 
Cnry.  In  separating  what  is  febolons  fromtl 
narratives  of  the  Conqnistadores,  we  cannot  ft 
to  recognize  in  the  names  preserved  on  the  san 
spots  a  certun  baus  of  historic  tnitli.  M 
follow  the  expedition  of  Huten  beyond  the  Gss 
viare  and  the  Caqueta ;  we  find  in  the  Gtiar 
pes*,  governed  by  the  cacique  of  ft^acatoa,  tl 
inhabitants  of  the  river  of  Uaupes,  which  alt 
bears  the  name  of  Guape,  or  Guapue ;  we  ca 
to  mind,  that  fetber  Acunna  calls  the  Iquia 
(Quiquiare)  a  gold  river  t  and  that  fifty  yea 
later  father  Fritz,  a  missionary  of  great  veracit; 
received,  in  the  mission  of  Yurimaguas,  the  Mi 
naos(Manoas),  adorned  with  plates  of  beaten  gol 
coming  from  the  country  between  the  Uaupi 
and  the  Caqueta,  or  Jupnra.  The  rivers,  tb 
rise  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  (£ 
instance  the  Napo)  carry  along  with  them 
great  deal  of  gold,  even  when  their  sources  a 
found  in  trachytic  soils.  Why  may  there  ni 
be  an  alluvial  auriferous  soil  to  the  east  of  tl 
Cordilleras,  as  there  is  to  the  west,  in  the  S 
nora,  at  Choco,  and  at  Barbacoas?  I  am  fi 

*  Fray  Pedro  Simon,  p.  346. 
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from  wishing  to  exaggerate  th^  riches  of  this 
spil;  but  I  do  not  think  myself  authorized  to 
d^ny  the  existaice  of  precious  metals  in  the 
prijdiitive  mountains  of  Guyana  for  the  single 
reason^  that  in  our  journey  through  that  eoun- 
try  we  saw  no  metallic  Teiint.  It  is  somewhat 
remukable^  that  tha  natives  of  tlie  Otomiok^ 
have  a  name  in  their  languages  for  gold  (oorn- 
CK^.  in  Caribbee,  caricuri  in  Tamanac^  ctwitta 
in  SiaypureX  while  the  word  they  use  to  denote 
silver^  prata,  is  manifestly  borrowed  feoin  the 
%iahish*.  The  notions  collected  by  AeuAn% 
father  Fritz^  and  la  Gondamine,  on  the  stiieanii- 
works  of  gold  south  and  north  oft\ke  Rio  Uaupes^ 
agree  with  what  I  learnt  of  the  aoriCerohs  soil 
of  thosis  countries.  However  great  we  may 
suppose  the  communications  that  took  place 
between  the  nations  of  the  Oroonoko  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans^  they  certainly  did 
not  draw  their  gold  from  the  eastern  declivity  of 

^  The  Parecaa  aay^  instefid  of  proia,  rola^  (Gip^  .yol.  ii,  p^ 
4).  It  is  the  Ca^tniiao  word  platm  ill  pronounoed.  Near 
the  Yurabesh  there  is  another  inconsiderable  tributary  stream 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Ctirtcur-Mrft.  It  is  easy  to  recognize 
in  this  name  the  Caribbee  word  earueur,  gold*  The  Garibbees 
pnshied  their  incursions  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oroonoko 
soath^west  toward  the  Rio  Negro  -,  and  it  was  this  restless 
people,  who  carried  the  fable  of  £1  Dorado,  by  the  same  way, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction  (from  south-west  to  north-east), 
from  the  Mesopotamia  between  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Ju- 
pm«  to  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Braaco. 
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tbe  Cordilleras.  lliiB  declivity  to  poor  h)  i 
particularly  in  mines  anciently  worked;  it  is 
fdmoBt  entirely  composed  of  volcanic  rocks  in 
the  provinces  of  Popayan,  Pastes  and  Qnito. 
The  gold  of  Gayana-  probably  came  from  the 
oonntry  east  of  the  Andes.  In  oar  dajre  a  lanp 
of  gold  has  been  found  in  a  ravine  near  the 
mission  of  Encaramada,  and  we  must  not 
be  snrprised,  if,  since  the  Earopeans  settled 
themselves  in  these  wild  spots,  we  hear  less  of 
the  plates  of  gold,  gold  dost,  and  amalets  of 
jade,  which  could  heretofore  be  obtained  from 
4he  Caribbee  and  other  wandering  nations  by 
barter.  The  precious  metals  were  never  very 
abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  the 
-Rio  Negro,  and  the  Amazon ;  and  disappeared 
almost  entirely  when  the  system  of  the  missions 
caused  the  distant  communications  between  the 
natives  to  cease. 

The  climate  of  the  Upper  Guainia  Is  less  hot, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  less  humid,  than  the 
climate  of  the  banks  of  the  Tuamini.     I  found, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  Rio  Negro^ 
in  the  month  of  May*,  at  23-9"  ;  the  air  beio^~ 
by  day  22*7°,  and  at  night  21-8"  of  the  centi — 
grade  thermometer -f-.  This  coolness  of  the  i 


•  in'2'  Reanmur,  or  76*  Fahrenheit. 
■    t  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  obiervatioiu,  whicA 
1  made  at  San  Carlos  d«l  Rio  Negro,  the  sky  being  coa- 
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ters,  almMt  identical  with  that  of  the  Rio  Con- 
go, is  very  remarkable  in  the  proximity  of  the 
equator*.  The  Oroonoko,  between  four  and 
eight  degrees  of  latitude,  has  generally  from 
27*6^  to  29-6^  of  temperature.  The  springs 
which  issue  from  the  granite  at  Maypures  are 
at  27*8^*  The  decrease  of  heat^  that  is  observed 
in  approaching  the  equator,  is  singularly  con- 
formable to  the  hypotheses  of  some  naturalists 
of  antiquity'f-;  it  is  however  merely  a  local  phe- 
nomenon, less  owing  to  the  height  of  the  ground, 
than  to  a  constantly  rainy  or  cloudy  sky,  the 
humidity  of  the  soil,  the  thickness  of  the  forests, 
the  evaporation  of  the  plants,  and  the  want  of 
sandy  beaches  adapted  to  concentrate  caloric 

stanUy  cloady.    Height  above  the  levil  of  the  sea,  125 

toUes. 

May.  Barometer  'rhermometer  Whalebone 

^^  In  Hues.  cf  Reanmor.  Hygrometer. 

8at2l*'  328-2^  17*7»  64^ 

9at21h  327-9  17*5  56 

at2l»»30'      328-2  176  67 

mt  22^  30^     328*3  17-9  66-2 

at    0^  327*8  18-2  63 

at    9^W      327*6  18*4  61-3 

at    4*'  15^      326 8  182  61*6 

'at    5"»45'      337-2  182  51-« 

Hie  hygrometer  kept  up»  while  it  did  not  rain,  between  47* 
and  6<K>  Deluc  (83'4*  and  90*2o  Saussure). 

*  In  1"*  53"  and  2''  15'  north  latitude, 
t  Geminu9  hag.  in  Araium,  c.  13.  Strabo.  Qeargr.,  lib.  2> 
p.  97. 
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and  throw  it  off  by  rsdiation.  The  Inflnence  of 
a  dcy  veiled  by  rapoura  is  nuwifest  ia  tbt  stripe 
of  tlie  Bbore  of  Pern,  where  no  rain  ever  fiills, 
and  the  Son,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year*  at 
the  period  of  the  garua  (fog),  diaplayB  itself  to 
the  naked  eye  like  the  disk  of  the  Moon.  Be- 
tween  the  parallels  often  and  twdve  degnta  of 
south  latitude,  the  mean  temperature  is  scarcely 
more  elevated  tban  at  Algiers  and  Curtf*.    It 

*  The  following  K»  the  diSereaca  obMrved  in  the  pluei 
Bt  aneqaal  dbtanca  from  the  equatn,  audi  aa  I  have  marked 
them  in  d^reea  of  the  centigmde  thennometer,  in  the  table 
of  the  dimatea  of  America.  (See  my  work  De  Dktribmtiimt 
Gtegr.  Pkmtanm  Secmdum  Call  Teaperitm  et  jilt.  MmU., 
p.  9S-M.) 

Zinut  rel  littora  Oceani  I^dAci  inter  8°  et  13*  latitodinii 
anitralia,  nbi  aape  terra  qnatitur ;  fOlpiTa  ex  longinqoo  Ian- 
tarn  cxmBpfdimnir,  nunquam  antem  an^to  toaitru.  Rdia  a 
nnllo  imbre,  ted  &  copioao  rore  madent,  coelo  per  DMdiwa 
aonum  Telato,  nubilo 33'4*. 

(Intenliu  23'-2&'ft<>|  noctu  Ifto-lTo.  Calor  max.  W} 
mia,  13°). 

Syhm  Oritutcauf  snmnue  Taatitatis,  ob  natui  fere  iatoler*- 
biles,  immanibaa  serpeotibiia,  crocfidills,  trigride  Jagnaie 
atqoe  vario  et  maleBco  gcQere  Bnimaliom  infcatx.  Vtx  tot 
aecula  homines  Enropnoa  latuerunt,  Alt.  70*00  hex.  j  caL 
med 97-0». 

XjMflwimtit  Guainia,  a  Uispaoia  ilio  .V^jfro  dicti,  qnod 
Orinoci  aquaa  per  Caasiqaiarem  affluentea  ad  Amazonam 
amnem  traosuiit^t.  Rc^a  magna  solitudinis  propter  liinitCi 
Gayans  et  Braailis,  f!ere  aine  humani  cultna  Teatigio,  frntt- 
GUm  et  proceiarum  arborum  ferax,  nee  gignendc  herfon  apt*. 
Obmsbntiu  earn  percurrit  amnis  et  magnam  ibi  aqnaima 
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rains  on  the  batiks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  almost  the 
whole  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  months  of 
December  and  January.  Even  in  the  season  of 
droqgfat  the  blue  sky  is  seklom  seen  daring  two 
er  three  days  in  successicHtL  In  serene  \raallier 
the  heat  appears  so  much  greater,  as  the  rest  of 
the  year,  although  the  nocturnal  temperature  is 
twenty-one  degrees,  the  inhabitants  complaiaof 
cold  during  the  night.  I  repeated  the  ex« 
periments  at  San  Carlos,  which  I  bad  made 
at  Javita,  on  the  quantity  of  rain  that  Mis 
in  a  given  space  of  time.  These  researches  are 
important^  for  explaining  the  enormous  swells 
ings  of  the  rivers  near  the  equator,  whicb  were 
long  thought  to  receive  the  snow-waters  of 
the  Cordilleras.  I  have  seen  &11  at  different 
times,  in  two  hours,  7*5  lines;  in  three  hoqw^ 
18  lines;  in  9  hours,  48*2  lines.  At  it  rains 
without  intermission  (a  small,  but  very  thick 
rain),  I  have  thought,  that  the  quantity  of  water, 
^ich  falls  annually  in  the  forests,  can  not  be 
less  than  ninety  or  one  hundred  inches.  The 
justness  of  this  estimation,  however  extraordi- 
nary it  may  appear,  was  confirmed  by  observa- 
tions made  with  great  care  in  the  kingdom  of 
New  Spain  by  the  colonel  of  engineers,  Mr.  de 


copiann,  ex  crebris  imbribus  coUectaai,  in  alimentiim  suum 
nemora  ducunt :  dies  saepe  nubili ;  nocturno  tempore  aer 
6piritu  fere  movetur  noUo.  Alt.  130  hex. ;  cal.  med. . .23*2!*. 
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CoBtanzo.  There  fell  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  1603,  in 
the  months  of  Jaly,  Augaat,  and  September  only, 
thirty  fire  inches  two  lines  (pied  du  rot)  ;  in  the 
Thole  year,  sixty-two  inches  two  lines  of  rain- 
water; yet  thereisa^reat  difference  between  the 
iHire  and  and  climate  of  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and 
that  of  the  forests.  On  that  coast  not  a  drop  of 
rain  foils  in  December  or  January;  and  the 
months  of  February,  April,  and  May,  generally 
produce  only  from  two  inches  to  two  inches 
three  lines :  at  San  Carlos,  on  the  contrary,  the 
atmosphere  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  water 
during  nine  or  ten  successive  months.  In  these 
humid  climates,  the  earth  in  the  space  of  a  year 
would  be  covered  with  a  stratum  of  water  eight 
feet  deep,  if  there  were  no  evaporation  or  flow- 
ing off  of  the  fluid.  These  equatorial  r^ns, 
which  swell  the  majestic  rivers  of  America, 
are  accompanied  by  electric  explosions ;  and 
while  at  the  extremity  of  that  continent^  <ni 
the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  the  noise  of 
thunder  is  not  heard  once  during  five  or  six 
years*;  here,  near  the  equator,  the  clouds  are 
almost  daily  rumbling.  The  coincidence  of  the 
electric  explosions  and  the  rains,  however,  does 
'  *  The  Chevalier  Giseke,  who  resided  seven  years  in  the 
seventieth  degree  of  latitude,  saw  lighteDing  only  once, 
during  the  long  exile,  to  which  he  condemned  himself  from 
his  love  of  the  sciences.  On  the  coast  of  Greenland  the 
noise  of  avalanches,  or  that  caused  by  the  fall  of  ice,  it 
often  confounded  with  the  sonnd  of  thunder. 
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ot  justify  the  ancient  hjrpothesifi  of  the  forma- 
on  of  water  in  the  air  by  the  combination  of 
lygen  and  hydrogen.  In  vain  has  hydrogen 
sen  sought  as  far  as  three  thousand  six  hun* 
red  toises  of  height.  The  quantity  of  water 
mtained  in  saturated  air  augments  much  more 
tpidly  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  degrees  than 
om  ten  to  fifteen  degrees.  A  single  degree  of 
x>ling  produces  consequently  a  greater  quan- 
ty  of  visible  vapours  in  the  torrid  than  in  the 
^mperate  zone.  Air  unceasingly  renewed  by 
le  effect  of  currents  may  furnish  by  simple 
recipitation  all  the  water^  which  so  much 
trikes  the  imagination  of  philosophers  in  the 
|uatorial  rains. 

The  colour  of  the  water  of  the  Rio  Negro  is 

Y  reflection)  darker  than  that  of  the  Atabapo 

the  Tuamini.    I  even  saw  with  surprise^  how 

le  the  mixture  of  the  white  waters  of  the 

siquiare  alters  the  tint  below  the  fort  of  San 

los.    The  author  of  the  modem  Chorography 

Va;8i7  justly  observes*^  that  the  river  is  of  an 

sr  colour^  wherever  it  is  shallow,  and  of  a 

brown  like  coffee  grounds,  wherever  the 

I  of  the  waters  is  considerable*    The  name 

ranuy  which  is  given  by  the  natives  to  the 

ii,  p.  336.     We  may  be  surprised  to  find  M.  de  la 
'ne  attributing  the  denomination  of  Rio  Negro  ''  to 
transparency  of  that  sea  of  fresh  water,  which  the 
eceives  near  the  fort  of  Barra.** 


Lover  Gaunlit,  Bignifies  abo  black  ^ntet*^  The 
jancti<m  of  the  Guainia  or  Rio  Negro  with  the 
Amazon  is  considered  of  such  importance  in  the 
goverbment  df  Grand  Para,  that  the  Rio  das 
Antazonas  loses  it's  name  west  of  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro, and  takes  that  ctf  the  Rio  dot  SoUmoes  (pro- 
perly  Sorimoes,  in  allnsion  to  the  pmsoa  of  the 
nation  of  the  Sorimans).  The  Amazon,  to  the 
west  of  the  Ucayale,  is  called  Rio  Maranhao,  or 
Maranon.  The  banks  of  the  upper  Gnainia  in 
general  abound  much  less  in  fishing  birds,  than 
those  of  the  Cassiquiare,  the  Meta,  and  the 
Arauca,  where  ornithologists  would  find  suffid- 
ent  to  enrich  immensely  the  collections  of  En- 
rope.  This  scarcity  of  animals  arises  no  doubt 
from  the  want  of  shoals  and  flat  shores,  as  veU  as 
from  the  quality  of  the  black  waters,  which  (on 
account  of  their  very  purity)  furnish  less  aliment 
to  aquatic  iusects  and  fish.  Notwithstanding 
thisficarcity,  the  Indians  of  these  countries,  dnr 
ing  two  periods  of  the  year,  feed  on  birds  of  pas- 
sage, whicb  repose  in  their  long  migrations  <hi 
the  waters  of  the  Rio  Negro.  When  theOrooooko 
begins  to  swell-f-,  that  is  after  the  vernal  equinox, 

*  £ven  farther  north,  the  root  cur,  in  the  Maypure  ■•■■• 
guage,  inJicatei  what  is  black  ;  forin  curi^tim'  (black  colour) 
the  last  two  syllables  are  but  a  termination  of  gualiff,  as  is 
proved  by  the  words  marakini,  white ;  enakini,  yellow ; 
eoaniiakini,  married. 

f  The  swellings  of  the  Nile  take  place  mnch  later  thaa 
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an  innumerable  quantity  of  ducks  {patas  ca^e^ 
teras)  remove  from  eight  and  three  degrees  of 
north  latitude^  to  one  and  four  degrees  of  south 
latitude,  toward  the  south^soutb-east.  Tbei^ 
animals  then  abandon  the  valley  of  the  Oroo* 
noko,  no  doubt  because  the  increasing  depth  of 
the  waters,  and  the  inundations  of  the  shores, 
prevent  them  from  catching  fish,  insects,  and 
aquatic  worms.  They  are  killed  by  thousands 
in  their  passage  across  the  Rio  Negro.  When 
they  go  toward  the  equator,  they  are  very  fat 
and  fi^vouty ;  but  in  the  month  of  September, 
when  the  Oroonoko  decreases,  and  returns  info 
ifis  bed,  the  ducks,  warned  either  by  the  voice 
of  the  most  experienced  birds  of  passage,  or  by 
that  internal  feeling,  which,  not  knowing  how 
t&  define,  we  call  instinct,  return  from  the  Ama- 
zon and  the  Rio  Branco  toward  the  north.  At 
this  period  they  are  too  lean  to  tempt  the  appe- 
tite of  the  Indian^  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  escape 
pursuit  more  easily  from  being  accompanied  by 
a  species  of  herons  (gavanes),  which  are  excel- 
Vmt  eating.  Thus  the  Indians  eat  ducks  in 
March,  and  herons  in  September.  We  could 
not  learn  what  becomes  of  the  gavanes  during 
the  swellings  of  the  Oroonoko,  and  why  they  do 

those  of  the  Oroonoko ;  after  the  summer  solstice^  below 
Sjene ;  and  at  Cairo  in  the  beginning  of  July.  The  Nile 
begins  to  sink  near  that  city  generally  about  the  16th  of 
October,  and  continues  sinking  till  the  dOth  of  May. 
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not  accompany  the  patas  caretero*  in  thejr  mi- 
gration from  the  Oroonoko  to  the  Rio  Branco. 
These  regular  migrations  of  birds  from  one  part 
of  the  tropics  toward  the  other,  in  a  zone  which 
is  during  the  whole  year  of  the  same  tempecatare, 
are  veiy  extraordinary  phenomena.  The  sonth- 
em  coasts  of  the  West  India  islands  recdre 
also  every  year,  at  the  period  of  the  inundations 
of  the  great  rirers  of  Terra  Flrma,  nnmerous 
flights  of  the  fishing  birds  of  the  Oroonoko, 
and  of  it's  tributary  streams.  We  must  pre- 
sume, that  the  variations  of  drought  and  hu- 
midity in  the  equinoctial  ztme  have  the  same 
influence,  as  the  great  changes  of  temperature 
in  our  climates,  on  the  habits  of  animals.  The 
heats  of  sammer,  and  the  pursuit  of  insects,  call 
the  humming  birds  into  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  into  Canada,  as  fiir  as 
the  parallels  of  Paris  and  Berlin ;  in  the  same 
manner  a  greater  facility  for  fishing  draws  the 
palmipede  and  long  legged  birds  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  from  the  Oroonoko  toward  the 
Amazon.  Nothing  is  more  marvellons,  and 
nothing  is  yet  known  less  clearly  in  a  geograr 
phical  point  of  view,  than  the  direction,  exteo& 
and  term  of  the  migrations  of  birds! 

After  having  entered  the  Rio  Negro  by  the 
I^michin,  and  passed  the  small  cataract  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivet's,  we  discovered,  at 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league,  the  mtsaon 
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kf  Maroa.  This  village^  containing  one  hundred 
in^  fifty  Indians,  displayed  an  agreeable  air  of 
ase  and  prosperity.  We  parcbasiul  some  fine 
fjdciea  of  the  toaean  {piapoco)  alive ;.  a  cou- 
ageous  bird,  the  intelligence  of  which  develppes 
tself  like  that  of  our  domestic  ravens.  We 
assed  on  the  right,  above  Maroa,  first  the  mouth 
f  the  Aquio  *^  then  that  of  the  Tomo  *!*.  On 
lie  banks  of  the  last  river  dwell  the  Cheruvicha^ 
enaSy  some  families  of  whom  I  have  seen  at  San 
Vancisco  Solano.    It  is  afaso  remarkable  for  the 

*  Aqili>  Aaqiii»  Ake  of  tbe  most  recent  maps.  The  river 
u  been  well  placed  by  d'Aoville;  Arrowsmitb  makes  it 
ioede  two  degrees  too  much  to  the  west.  From  the  month 
f  the  FSmicbin  to  Maroa  is  |  legua;  firom  Maroa  to  the 
qnio  ]/. ;  from  the  Aquio  to  the  Tomo  ^  L ;  from  the  Tomo 
i  the  Conorichite  and  the  mission  of  Davipe  2  i  T ;  ( 1  leguq  =r 
)54  toises).  The  Indians  of  Maroa  made  known  to  me  a 
ibatary  stream  of  the  Rio  N^ro^  which^  conung  from  the 
^rthy  flows  in  from  seven  to  eight  leagues  west  of  their 
ission.    They  call  it  Asimasi. 

f  Tomni,  Temujo^  Tomon.  New  Portugueze  maps,  con- 
meted  at  the  Hydrographic  Depot  of  Rio  Janeiro,  indicate 
rai^  interbranchmgs  of  the  Tomon  with  a  Rio  Pama  and 
ie  Rio  Xie.  This  last  name  is  unknown  to  La  Cruz  and 
uilin  i  but  I  have  several  motives  for  believing,  that  the 
eat  Rio  Uteta  (Ueteta),  figured  on  our  maps>  and  for  which 
made  vain  researches  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  is  , 
e  Rio  Guaicia  or  Xie.  This  identity  appears  to  me  to  be 
oved  more  especially  by  the  name  of  a  tributary  stream  of 
e  Uteta,  which  is  called  by  Caulin  the  Rio  Tevapuri  -,  for 
ere  is  a  stream  of  this  name  flowing  into  the  Guaieia. 

voi^  V.  2  a 
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clandestine  eommuDicatioiuwliichitfavon^th 
tbe'Portugai^xe  pbdseHsibiifl.  The  Toino  lies 
dear  tbe  Rio  Gnaida  (Xie),  and  the  mtesFon  of 
Tomb  Bometimes  recieiTes  b^  tbat  iraj  fog^tive 
IndisnB  from  the  lower  Guainia.  We  did  not 
enter  tbe  mission,  bat  father  Zot  related  to  as 
#ifh  a  smile,  tba;t  the  IndiaM  of  ToMo  and 
Maroa  hfld  been  one  day  in  liilt  insnrrectionj 
becanse  an  attempt  was  made,  to  force  them  to 
dance  the  feLmoua  dance  (^  the  devih,  l%e  irifr- 
Sionary  had  taken  a  fancy,  to  have  th«  cefemo- 
nies  by  which  the  piackes,  who  are  at  once 
priests,  physicians,  and  conjurors,  evoke  tbe  evil 
spirit,  lolofdamo,  represented  in  a  burlesque 
manner.  He  thought,  that  the  dance  of  the 
devils  would  be  an  excellent  means  of  proving 
to  the  neophytes,  tbat  loiokiamo  bad  no  longer 
any  power  over  them.  Some  young  Indians, 
confiding  in  tbe  promises  of  the  missionuy,  con- 
sented to  act  the  devils,  and  were  already  deco- 
rated with  black  and  yelfuw  plumes,  and  jaguar 
skins  with  long  sweeping  tails.  The  place  where 
tbb  church  stands  was  surrounded  by  tbe  sol- 
diers who  are  distributed  in  the  misuons,  in 
order  to  add  more  effect  to  the  counsels  of  the 
monks ;  and  those  Indians,  who  were  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  respect  to  the  consequences 
of  the  dance,  and  the  impotency  of  the  evil  spirit, 
were  brought  to  tbe  festivity.  Tbe  party  of  tbe 
ancient  and  most  timid  however  prevailed;  all 
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were  seized  with  a  superatitioud  dread;;  all  rd" 
solved  to  flee  al  monte,  and  the  missionary  ad«> 
Joamed  bis  project  of  turning  into  derision  the 
demon  of  the  natives.  What  esltravagant  ideas 
present  themselves  to  the  iroaginatioDf  of  an  idle 
rnonk^  who  passes  his  life  in  the  fontets^  far  irom 
every  thing  that  can  recall  hunan  civilization 
to  his  mind.  The  violence  with  which  the 
atteobpt  WW  made  to  eioecute  in  public  atTomo 
the  mysterious  dance  of  the  devik  is  so  much 
more  strange^  as  all  the  books  written  by  the 
niissionariei^  relate  the  efforts  they  have  used^ 
to  prev^it  the  fdnereal  dances,  the  dances  qf 
tkd  smered  trumpet,  and  that  ancient  dance  of 
ser*pents^  the  Queti^  in  which  these  wily  ani*^ 
mais  are  represented  as  issuing  from  the 
forestS5  and  coming  to  drink  with  the  men^ 
in  order  to  deceive  them^  and  carry  off  the 
women. 

After  two  honns'  navigation  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tomo  we  arrived  at  the  little  mission  of 
San  Miguel  de  Davipe,  founded  in  1 775^  not  by 
monks^  but  by  a  lieutenant  of  militiai  Don  Fran^ 
Cisco  Bebadilla.  The  missionary  of  the  place> 
fisUiier  Morilloi  with  whom  we  spent  some  hours^ 
received  us  with  great  hospitality.  He  even 
offered  us  Madeira  wine ;  but  as  an  object  of 
loxury  we  should  have  preferred  wheaten  breads 
The  want  of  bread  becomes  far  more  sen^ble  in 
length  of  time  than  that  of  a  spirituous  liquor. 

2a2 
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The  Portu^eze  of  the  Amazon  cany  small 
quantities  of  Madeira  wine,  from  time  to  time, 
io  the  lUo  Ne^FO ;  and  the  vord  madera  ugni- 
fying  wood  in  the  Caitilian  language,  the  poor 
monks, .  who  are  not  much  versed  in  the  study  of 
geography,  bad  a  scruple  of  celebrating  mass 
with  Madeira  wine,  which  they  took  for  a  fer- 
mented liquor  extracted  from  the  trunk  of  some 
tree,  like  the  palm  wine;  and  requested  the 
guardian  of  the  missions  to  decide,  wbethar  the 
vino  de  madera  were  wine  from  grapes  {de  uuas), 
or  the  juice  of  a  tree  (vino  de  algtm  pah).  At 
the  beginning  of  the  conquest,  the  question  was 
agitated,  whether  it  were  allowable  for  the 
priests  in  celebrating  mass,  to  useany  fermented 
liquor  uialogous  to  the  wine  of  the  grape.  The 
question,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  was  de- 
cided in  the  negative. 

We  bought  some  provision  at  Davipe,  parti- 
cularly fowls  and  a  pig.  This  purchase  in- 
terested our  Indians  much,  who  had  been  along 
while  deprived  of  meat.  They  pressed  us  to  de- 
part, in  order  to  refwb  the  island  of  Df4}a,  where 
the  pig  was  to  be  killed,  and  roasted  during  the 
night  We  had  scarcely  time  to  examine  in  the 
convent  (conventoj  the  great  stores  of  mtoti 
resin,  and  cordage  of  the  chiquichiqoi  palm, 
which  deserves  to  be  more  known  in  Europe. 
This  cordage  is  extremely  light,  floats  upon  the 
water,  and  is  more  durable  in  the  navigation  of 
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rivers  than  ropes  of  hemp.  It  mast  be  preserved 
at  sea  by  being  often  wetted,  and  little  exposed 
to  the  ardor  of  the  tropical  sun.  Don  Antonio 
Santos,  celebrated  in  the  country  for  his  joni^ey 
in  search  of  lake  Parima,  taught  the  Indians  of 
the  Spanish  Rio  Negro,  to  make  use  ot  the  pe- 
tioles of  the  chiquichiqtti,  a  palm-tree  with  pin^ 
nate  leaves,  of  which  he  saw  neither  the  flowers 
nor  the  fruit.  This  oflBcer  is  the  only  white 
man^  who  ever  came  from  Angostura  ta  Grand 
I^ra,  in  passing  by  land  from  the  sources  of 
the  Rio  Carony  to  those  of  the  Rio  Branco. 
He  had  studied  the  mode  of  fabricating  ropes 
from  the  chiquichiqui  in  the  Portugueze  colonies; 
and,  after  his  return  from  the  Amazon,  he  intro- 
duced this  brance  of  industry  into  the  missions 
of  Guyana.  It  were  to  be  wished^  that  exten<- 
sive  rope  walks  could  be  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Cassiquiai-e,  in 
order  to  make  these  cables  an  article  of  trade 
with  Europe.  A  small  quantity  is  already  ex- 
ported from  Angostura  to  the  West  Indies; 
and  costs  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  less  thap 
cordage  of  hemp*.    Young   palm-trees   only 

^  A  cable  of  chiquichiqui^  sixty-six  varas  (171  pieds  de  roi) 
long,  and  fire  inches  four  lines  in  diameter,  costs  the  missionary 
twelve  great  piastres ;  and  is  sold  at  Angostura  for  twenty- 
fire  piastres.  A  rope  one  inch  diameter^  and  seventy  varas 
(one  hmdred  and  eighty- two  piedf  (if  roi)  long,  sells  in  the 
missions  for  three  piastres ;  on  the  coast  for  five. 
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being  employed,  dwy  mut  be  plasttd  and  care- 
fully cultivated. 

A  little  above  the  missioD  of  Davipe,  tbe  Rio 
Negro  receives  a  branch  of  tbe  CaBriqniare,  the 
existence  of  which  is  a  very  remarkable  pbeno- 
menoD  in  tUe  bisCoiy  of  the  branchings  of  rivers. 
This  branch  issoas*  from  the  Cassiquiare,  north 
of  Vaidvai  bearing  the  name  of  the  Itioivint ; 
and,  after  having  traversed  for  the  length  of 
twenty-five  leagues  a  flat  country,  almost  en- 
tirety destitute  of  inhabitants,  foils  into  the  lUo 
Negro  under  tbe  name  of  the  Rio  Conorichite. 
It  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  toises  broad  near  it's  mouth,  and  it 
augments  tbe  volume  of  its  black  waters  by  a 
great  mass  of  white.  Although  the  Currmt  of 
the  Conorichite  is  very  rapid,  this  natural  canal 
abridges  three  days  of  the  navigation  fi*om  Da- 
vipe  to  Esmeralda.    We  cannot  be  saiprised 

*  f  describe  the  Itinivinl  (or  rather  fdntveni,  water,  vmi, 
of  Itin)  according  to  the  ideas  giren  me  at  the  mouth  of  thit 
river,  which  ii  the  elect  of  a  second  bifurcation,  a  brvndi  of 
a  branch  of  the  Oroonoko.  Father  Caulin,  much  moreezBct 
iji  general  than  those  who  constructed  the  map  of  his  work, 
asserts,  that  the  communication  of  the  Conorichite  with  the 
Ca^iquiare  is  owing  to  a  bifurcation  of  the  Canno  MeC) 
which  is  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Conorichite.  Our  maps, 
while  they  arbitrarily  suppress  the  communicatioa  betwees 
jDavipe  and  Vaaiva,  place  a  small  fort  {fuerto)  in  the  midst 
of  this  desert. 


at  a  doubly  cpminaiuGatipu  ))^ween  ^be  Cos^i* 
quiare  and  the  tUo  Negrp^  wb^n  we  recollect, 
that  so  many  rivers  Qf  Afueqca  form  a  species  of 
deltas  at  their  confluence  wit^  9^1^^  rivers. 
Thus  the  Rio  Brancp  and  t;he  ^io  Jupura  enter 
by  a  jg^reat  number  of  branches  into  the  Rip 
Negro  and  the  Amazon.  A\  ti\e  conflifence  pf 
the  Jupura  tl^ere  is  a  much  more  extn^rdinary 
pheqomenop.  Before  this  riyer  joins  the  Ama- 
^n,  (i^  latter^  which  is  the  principal  recipient, 
sends  pff  three  brapches  cf^lled  Uaranapu,  Man- 
haina^  and  Avateparana,  to  the  Jupura^  which  is 
but  ^  {xibn t^ry  stream.  The  Pprtugfieze  astro- 
nQVfm,  )^r.  Riheirp,  has  pfpved  this  in^pprtapt 
&ct*.  The  Amazon  giyes  iKvaters  to  the  Jmmrp, 
itself,  before  it  receives  this  tributary  stream* 

The  ^o  Conorichiteor  Itini  vini  served  power- 
fully l^eretofore,  tp  facilitate  the  tiiade  in  slaves 
carried  pn  by  the  Portugueze  in  the  Spanish 
terfitpry.  The  slave  traders  went  up  by  the 
Cassiqiiiare  ai^d  (J^  Canno  ]^ee  to  Conpricbite ; 
ai^  thence  dragged  their  canoes  by  VLportflge  to 
the  ro^helas  pf  Af  anuteso^  in  prder  to  enter  the 
^ta^po.  I  l)ave  marked  this  rpad  in  my 
it;jjgkerary  map  pf  the  Oroonoko.   This  abpmina- 


^  There  are  greit  changes  to  i^emade  in  oiyr  map*  relatively 
to  the  eight  pcetepded  bFaiiche9  of  the  Jupii^a.  Compare 
Soiitfa^*8  Histoiy  of  Brazil,  p.  596,  and  the  Corogr.  BroM., 
p.  285. 
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ble  trade  lasted  till  aboat  the  year  17JI6 ;  when 
the  expedition  of  Solano,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  missions  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro, 
pat  an  end  to  it.  Ancient  laws  of  Charles 
V  and  Philip  lU  had  forbidden*  under  the 
most  severe  penalties  (sncb  as  the  being  ren- 
dered incapable  of  civil  emplojrment,  and  a 
fine  of  two  thousand  piastres),  "  converting  the 
natives  to  the  faith  by  violent  means,  and  send- 
ing armed  men  agunst  them;"  bnt  notwitlv- 
standing  these  wise  and  hnmane  laws,  jthe  Bio 
Negro,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centary,  was  no 
farther  interesting  in  European  politics,  accord- 
ing to  the  expressions  of  M.  de  la  CcHidamine, 
than  as  it  fadlitated  the  entradas,  or  hostile  incur- 
sions, and  favoured  the  purchase  of  slaves.  Th« 
Caribbees,  a  trading  and  warlike  people,  received 
from  the  Portngueze  and  the  Dutch  knives, 
fish-hooks,  small  mirrors,  and  all  sorts  of  glass 
beads.  They  excited  the  Indian  Chiefe  to  make 
war  agEunst  each  other,  bought  their  prisoners, 
and  carried  off  themselves  by  stratagem  or  force 
all  whom  they  fDund  in  their  way.  Iliese  in- 
cursions of  the  Caribbees  comprehended  an  im- 
mense extent  of  land ;  they  went  from  the  banks 


•  Ley  de  Carlos  V,  (ValladoUd,  Sfl  £o.  1&3S)  91M  w  m 
puede  hacer  piarra  a  lot  /fidiof  para  qut  recKen  la  Samta  Fe  C*- 
lolico.  Ley  de  Fllippe  III  (del  10  Oct.  1618)  q*t  m  temm 
gatle  armada  a  redudr  huHai. 
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of  the  Esseqnebo  and  the  Carony,  by  the  Rupu- 
nari*  and  the  Paraguamuzi'^  on  one  side,  di- 
rectly south,  toward  the  Rio  Branco ;  and  on 
the  other,  to  the  south-west,  following  the  por- 
tages between  the  Rio  Panqpnaj;,  theCaara,  and 
the  Ventuario  jj.  The  Caribbees,  when  arrived 
amid  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Uj^r  Oroo- 
noko,  divided  themselves  into  several  bands; 
in  order  to  reach,  by  the  Cassiqniare,  the  Caba-^ 
bury,  the  Itinivini,  and  the  Atabapo,  on  a  great 
many  points  at  once,  the  banks  of  the  Gnainia 
or  Rio  Negro,  and  carry  on  the  slave-trade  with 
the  Portngueze.  Thus  the  unhappy  natives,  be- 
fore they  came  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
Europeans,  suffered  from  their  neighbourhood. 

# 

*  There  if  a  portage  between  the  Rio  Rupunuri,  or  Ru- 
punovini,  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Esaequebo,  and  the  Canno 
Pirara,  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Rio  Parime,  or  Rio  Branco. 
f  To  go  from  the  Paraguamuzi,  wliich  flows  into  the  Rib 
Carony,  to  the  Cmnno  Curaricara  (Uraricuera^),  a  tributaiy 
stream  of  the  Rio  Parime,  you  pass  the  chain  of  the  moun- 
tuns  ^f  Quimiropaca,  which^  stretching  from  west  to  east, 
unites  the  mountains  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko  with  those  of 
Dutch  and  French  Guayana. 

X  You  pass  from  the  Caura  to  the  Carony  by  a  portage 
between  the  Chavarro,  which  flows  into  the  Caura,  and  the 
Paruspo,  which  falls  into  the  Paragua,  one  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Carony. 

II  In  going  from  the  Caura  to  the  Ventuario,  you  cross  the 
savannahs  that  separate  the  sources  of  the  Ereyato,  a  tribu- 
tary  stream  of  the  Caura,  from  those  of  the  Manipiare, 
which  flows  into  the  Ventuario. 


The  same  causes  produce  every  wfaei-e  tbe  same 
effects.  The  barbarous  trade,  which  civil^ed 
nations  have  carried  on,  and  still  continue  in 
part,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  extends  it's  fat^ 
influence  erea  to  regions,  where  the  existence 
of  white  men  is  unknown. 

Ha^ng  quitted  tbe  mouth  of  the  Conorichite, 
and  the  mission  of  Davipe,  we  reached  at  son- 
set  the  island  of  Dapa,  lying  in  the  ipiddle  of 
the  river,  and  in  a  very  picturesque  situation* 
We  were  astouished  to  find  on  this  spot  some 
cultivated  ground,  and  on  tbe  top  of  a  small 
bill  an  Indian  hut.  Four  natives  were  seated 
round  a  fire  of  brush-wood,  and  eating  a  sort  of 
white  paste  with  black  spot^,  which  much  ex- 
cited our  curiosity.  These  were  vachacos,  large 
ants,  the  binder  parts  of  which  resemble  a  lump 
of  grease.  They  bad  been  dried,  and  blackened 
by  smoke.  We  saw  several  bags  of  them  sus- 
pended above  the  fire.  These  good  people  paid 
little  attention  to  us ;  yet  there  were  more  than 
fourteen  persons  in  this  confined  hut,  lying 
naked  in  hammocks  placed  one  above  another. 
When  Father  Zea  arrived,  he  was  received  with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy.  Tbe  military  are 
in  greater  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  than  on  those  of  tbe  Oroonoko,  on  ac- 
count of  guarding  the  frontiers  ;  and  wherever 
soldiers  and  monks  dispute  for  power  over  the 
Indians,  the  tatter  are  most  attached  to  the 
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monks.  Two  young  women  oame  down  fi'om 
their  hammocks^toprepareforus  cakes  of cseuBsava. 
We  inquired  of  tbem  by  an  interpreter,  whether 
the  soil  of  the  island  were  fertile;  they  answered, 
that  cassava  grew  poorly,  hot  that  it  was  a.  good 
land  for  ants,  and  food  was  not  wantug.  In 
fact,  these  vackacos  furnish  subsistenne  to  the 
Indians  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Goainia. 
They  do  not  eat  the  ants  from  luxury,  but  be- 
cause, according  to  the  esipresGdon  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  fat  of  ants  (the  white  part  of  the 
abdomen)  is  a  rery  SMbstantial  food«  Wben  the 
cakes  of  oass^T«t  were  prepamd,  Father  !Zea, 
whose  fever  seemed  rather  to  sharpen  thau  en- 
feeble his  appetite,  ordered  a  little  bag  to  be 
brought  to  him  filled  with  smoked  vachacoSs  He 
mixed  these  bruised  insects  with  flour  of  cassava, 
which  he  pressed  us  to  taste.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembled rancid  butter,  mixed  with  the  crumb 
of  bread.  The  cassava  bad  not  an  acid  taste, 
but  some  remains  of  European  prejudices  pre- 
vented our  subscribing  to  the  praises  beistowed 
by  the  good  missionary  on  what  he  called  an 
excellent  paste  of  ants. 

The  violence  of  the  rain  obliged  ns  to  sleep 
in  this  encumbered  hut.  The  Indians  slept  only 
from  eight  till  two  in  the  morning,  the  rest  of 
the  time  they  conven$ed  in  their  hammocks,  pr^;- 
pared  their  bitter  beverage  of  cupana,  thirew 
fresh  fuel  on  the  fire,  and  complained  of  cold. 
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although  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  at  21". 
This  custom  of  being  awake,  and  even  on  foot 
four  or  five  hours  before .  sunrise,  is  general 
among  the  Indians  of  Guyana.  When  in  Ifae 
entradas  an  attempt  is  made  to  surprise  the  na- 
tives, the  hours  chosen  are  those  of  the  first 
sleep,  from  nine  'till  midnight. 

We  left  the  island  of  Dapa  long  before  day^ 
break ;  and  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  <^tlie 
current,  and  the  zeal  of  our  rowers,  we  only 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  Swi  Carlos  del  Rio  Negro 
after  twelve  hours  of  navigation.  We  passed  on 
the  left  the  mouth  of  the  Cassiquiare,  and,  on 
the  right,  the  small  island  of  Cumanu.  This 
fort  is  believed  in  the  country  to  be  placed  on 
the  equatorial  line  * ;  but^  according  to  the  ob- 
servations which  I  made  at  the  rocks  of  Colima- 
cari,  it  is  in  1^54'  11'^  Every  nation  has  a  ten- 
dency to  enlarge  the  space  occupied  by  it's  pos- 
sessions on  the  map,  and  to  extend  their  limits. 
The  reduction  of  itinerary  distances  to  distances 
in  a  right  line  being  neglected,  the  frontiers  are 
always  most  disfigured.    The  Portugueze,  set- 

*  Before  my  vitit  to  tbe  Bio  N^ro  ia  tSOl,  and  before 
the  fint  reaults  oF  my  obMrvationi  were  published  by  M.  La- 
lande,  and  baron  von  Zach,  the  best  maps  placed  Sao  Carios 
(according  to  la  Cruz  and  Surville)  in  0°  53^  of  north  latitade. 
HU  that  period  no  aatronomicol  observations  had  been  made 
between  San  Carlos,  Bsmeralda,  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo, 
and  Javita, 
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ting  out  from  the  Amazon,  place  San  Carlos  * 
and  San  Jose  de  Maravitanos  too  for  to  the 
north,  while  the  Spaniards,  setting  out  from  the 
coast  of  Caraccas,  assign  to  them  too  southern 
a  position.  This  consideration  may  be  applied 
to  all  the  maps  of  the  colonies.  If  we  know 
where  they  have  been  drawn,  and  in  what  di- 
rection the  persons  arrived  at  the  frontiers,  we 
may  foresee  to  what  side  the  errors  in  latitude 
and  longitude  will  lean. 

We  lodged  at  San  Carlos  with  the  commander 
of  the  fort,  who  is  a  lieutenant  of  militia.  From 
the  top  of  a  gallery  of  the  house  we  enjoyed  a 
delightful  view  of  three  islands  of  great  length^, 
and  covered  with  thick  vegetation.  The  river 
runs  in  a  straight  line  from  north  to  southy^as 
if  it's  bed  had  been  dug  by  the  hand  of  mto. 
The  sky  being  constantly  cloudy  gives  those 
countries  a  solemn  and  gloomy  character.  We 
fouKld  in  the  village  a  few  juvia.  trees ;  that 
majestic  plant,  which  furnishes  the  triangtflar 
nuts  called  in  Europe  the  almonds  of  the  Ama- 
zon. We  have  made  it  known  by  the  name  of 
the  berthoUetia  excelsa.  The  trees  acquire  the 
height  of  thirty  feet. 

*  Thus  the  mtmuscript  map  of  Mr.  Requena^  founded  on 
the  aatroQomical  observatious  of  the  Portugueze^  places  San 
Carlos  1°  27  more  to  the  north  than  the  Spanish  maps 
foanded  on  the  journals  of  Solano*s  expedition. 

f  The  islands  of  Zaruma^  Imipa^  and  Mibita^  or  Mine. 
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Hie  wffitftiy  MtnblMNMnt  of  tUt  fiwilte 

cossnted  of  seTcnteen  Boldiera,  ten  of  whom 
vere  detaobed  for  the  seciirit^  of  the  tirfgfabour* 
iDg  missions.  The  bDmidity  of  the  air  is  8Dcb» 
that  there  are  not  four  muskets  iii  a  coadicioB 
to  be  fired.  The  Portugueze  hav«  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  men,  better  clothed  and  anoed, 
at  the  little  fort  of  San  Jose  de  MaravitaiiWd 
We  found  in  the  mission  of  San  Garlos  bat  one 
garita,  a  square  bouse,  constmct«d  witb  nn- 
baked  bricks,  and  contEuning  six  field  pieces. 
The  little  fort,  or,  as  they  think  proper  to  call 
it  here,  the  CastiUo  de  San  Felipe,  is  situate  op- 
posite San  Carlos,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Rio  Negro.  The  commander  made  some  scru- 
ple of  showing  the  Jurtaieza  to  Mr.  BoopUmd 
and  me;  our  passports  expressed  clearly  the 
power  of  measuring  mountains,  and  perfonning: 
trigonometric  operations  on  the  land,  whenever 
we  thought  proper;  but  not  of  seeing  fortified 
placet.  Our  fellow  trareUer,  Don  NicbebB 
Solo^  a  Spanish  officer,  was  more  fortunate  than 
ourselves ;  he  was  permitted  to  pass  the  river. 
He  found  in  a  small  plain,  stripped  of  it's  wood, 
the  commencement  of  a  fortification  of  earth, 
which,  bad  it  been  finished,  would  have  required 
five  hundred  men  for  it's  defence.  It  is  a  square 
stnifiture,  the  ditch  of  which  is  scarcely  visible. 
The  parapet  is  five  feet  high,  and  strengthened 
by  large  stones.    There  are  two  bastions  on  the 
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Aide  next  the  river,  on  whieh  four  ^  finer  ptecM 
ijf  cannon  may  be  placed.  The  whoti^fbrilfiitai* 
tk>a  dontains  foniteeh  or  fiftoeir  eatiiiMii^  tiie 
greater  ppat  dismomited,  Mfd  guairded  by  two 
men.  TbMe  ot  four  Indian  hats  surrotind  the 
km.  This  is  what  is  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Tillage  of  San  Felipe ;  and,  to  make  the  minis- 
try of  Madrid  believe  how  much  these  Christian 
settlements  increase,  separate  parochial  registers 
are  kept  for  this  pretended  village.  Every  even- 
ing nfter  the  Angelus  a  report  was  made  to  the 
ootDmander,  announcing  to  him  gravely,  that 
all  app^tr^  quiet  around  the  fortress ;  it  re- 
called to  me  what  travellers  relate  of  the  small 
ftrtts  raised  on  the  coast  of  Guinea^  to  protect 
the  European  factories,  which  have  garrison^  of 
four  or  five  men.  The  soldiers  of  San  Carlos 
are  not  happier  than  those  of  the  African  fac- 
tories ;  for  at  places  so  distant  the  same  abuses 
pretail  in  the  military  adminisftration.  Aecord- 
ii^  to  a  custom  very  anciently  tolerated^  the 
chiefs  do  not  pay  the  troops  in  money,  but  de- 
liver to  them  clothing  (ropa),  salt,  and  provision, 
at  a  high  price.  There  exists  s^ch  a  dread  at 
Angostura  of  being  detached,  or  rather  exiled 
to  the  missions  of  the  Carony,  the  Caura,  and 
the  Guainia,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  recruits. 
Subsistence  is  excessively  dear  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Negro,  because  very  little  icassava  and 
few  plantains  are  cultivated,  »id  the  river  (like 


all  those  with  black  and  limpid  waters)  is  ill 
stored  with  fish.  The  best  of  their  provision 
coriies  from  the  Portugueze  settlements  <hi  the 
Rio  N^ro,  where  more  ease  and  industry  reign 
among  the  Indians ;  and  yet  the  trade  with  the 
Portugueze  is  scarcely  au  object  of  two  thou- 
sand piastres  of  annual  importation  *. 

The  banks  of  the  Upper  Guaioia  will  be  more 
productive,  when  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
has  diminished  the  excessive  humidity  of  the 
air  and  the  soil,  and  the  insects,  which  devour 
Jbe  roots  and  leaves  of  the  herbaceous  plants,  are 
reduced  in  number.  In  their  present  state  of  cul- 
ture, maize  scarcely  grows,  and  the  tobacco-)-, 
which  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  much  cele- 
brated on  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  is  well  culti- 
vated only  on  spots  amid  old  ruins,  remains  of 
the  huts  of  the  pueblo  viejo.  Thanks  to  the 
nomade  habits  of  the  natives,  enough  of  these 
ruins  are  found,  where  the  earth  has  been  dug; 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  without  producing 
plants.    The  tobacco  sowed  in  forests  recently 

*  Price  at  San  Carlos ;  maize,  the  fanega,  three  piaatrea 
and  a  half;  coffee,  the  pound  (thirty-two  CasUUiau  onnpes) 
one  rial  of  plate ;  sarfaparilla,  the  pound,  one  piastre ;  ricci 
the  almuda,  five  reals. 

t  By  the  names  of  andMot  dtl  Rio  Negro,  y  del  Alto  On- 
Koto.  At  the  Rio  Negro  fifteen  tobacco  plants  furnish  two 
pounds  of  excellent  tobacco.  The  leaves  are  cnrefully  dried, 
und  formed  into  carrots  fifteen  inches  long,  which  arc  tied 
round  with  packthread. 
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but  down  is  watery^  and  without  flavoar.  In* 
digo  grows  wild  near  the  Tillages  of  Maroa^ 
Davipe,  and  Tomo.  Under  a  different  system 
from  that  which  we  found  in  those  countries,  the 
Rio  Negro  will  produce  indigo^  coffee^  cacao, 
tniU2se,  and  rice  in  abundance^ 

The  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Negro 
to  Grand-Para  occupying  only  twenty  or  twen-' 
ty-five  days,  it  would  not  have  taken  us  much 
more  time  to  have  gone  down  the  Amazon  as 
&r  as  the  coast  of  Brazil,  than  to  return  by  the 
Cassiquiare  and  the  Oroonoko  to  the  northern 
coast  of  Caraecas^  We  were  informed  at  San 
Carlos,,  that,  on  account  of  political  circum^ 
stances,  it  was  difficult  at  that  moment  to  pass 
from  the  Spanish  to  the  Portugueze  settlements ; 
but  we  did  not  know  till  after  our  return  to 
Europe,  the  extent  of  the  danger,  to  which  we 
should  have  been  exposed  in  proceeding  as.  far 
ai  Bardellos.  It  was  known  at  Brazil,  perhaps 
by  means  of  the  newspapers,  the  well-meant  but 
mdiscreet  zeal  of  which  has  so  often  proved 
mjuHous  to  tmvellers,  that  I  was  going  to  visit 
the  missions  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  examine  the 
natural  canal,  which  unites  two  great  systems  of 
rivers.  In  those  desert  forests  instruments  had 
been  seen  only  in  the  hands  of  the  commission- 
ers of  boundaiies ;  and  at  that  time  the  subal- 
tern agents  of  the  Portugueze  government  could 
no  more  conceive  than  the  good  missionary 
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whom  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter^ 
how  a  man  of  sense  could  expose  himself  to  the 
fatigues  of  a  long  journey,  ^*  to  measure  lands 
that  did  not  belong  to  him.*'  Orders  bad  been 
issued,  to  seize  my  person,  my  instruments,  and 
above  all  those  registers  of  astronomical  obser- 
vations, so  dangerous  ta  the  safety  of  states. 
We  were  to  be  conducted  by  way  of  the  Ama* 
zon  to  Grand  P&ra,  and  thence  sent  back  to 
Lisbon.  If  I  mention  these  pr^^ects^  the  auoeess 
of  which  would  have  had  so  untoward  an  vaOxh 
ence  on  the  duration  of  a  journey  calculated  to 
last  five  years,  it  is  only  to  prove  how  much  the 
spirit,  that  animateik  the  government  of  colonies, 
differs  in  general  from  that  which  directs  (be 
affairs  of  the  mother  country.  The  ministry  of 
Lisbon,  informed  of  the  zeal  of  it*8  subaltern 
agents,  instantly  gave  orders,  that  I  should  not 
be  disturbed  in  my  operations ;  but  febal  on  file 
contrary  they  should  be  encouraged^  if  I  tra^ 
versed  any  part  of  the  Portuguese  possessions. 
From  this  enlightened  ministty  I  recd^ved  Ae 
first  news  of  the  solicitude  of  which  I  bad  been 
the  object,  and  to  which  at  that  remote  distance 
I  could  not  have  appealed. 

We  found  among  the  Portugueze  at  tSan  Gar- 
los  several  military  men,  who  had  gone  from 
Barcellos  to  Grand  Para.  I  shall  hope-  pcdleet 
together  all  I  could  learn  respecting  the  coarse 
of  the  Rio  Negro.    It  bdng  very  rare  for  ai^ 
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one  to  go  up  the  Amason  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  Cababuri,  a  river  celebrated  for  the  eoUeo- 
tion  of  saisapariUa,  all  that  hai»  been  recently 
publiBhed,  e^^en  at  Rio  J^aneiro;  on  the  geography 
of  those  countries)  is  extremely  confused.    In 
g^oing  down  the  Guainia,  or  Rio  N6gro,  you 
pass  on  the  right  the  Catmo  Maliapo^  and  on  the 
left  the  Cannes  Dariba  and  £ny.  At  five  leagues 
distance,  tsonsequently  nearly  in  F  38^  of  north 
latitude,  is  the  islafid  of  San  Josef^  which  is  pro* 
visioiially  reeogni^ed  (for  in  the  interminable 
dispiote  of  the  boundaries  every  thing  is  provi^ 
sional)  ai^  the  sotfthem  extremity  of  the  Spanish 
possessions.   A  little  below  this  island,  in  a  spot 
where  there  are  a  great  number  of  orange-trees 
now  growing  wild,  you  are  shewn  a  small  rock, 
two  hundred  feet  high,  with  a  cavern  called  by 
the  missionaries  the  Ghrieta  de  Cocuy.    This 
summer-haasey  for  such  is  the  signification  of  the 
word  gfoncfa  in 'Spanish,  recalls  however  re- 
membrances, that  are  not  the  most  agreeable.    It 
was  there  that'Gocuy,  the  chief  of  the  Manitivi- 
tatioes;  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above*,  had  his 
harem  of  women,  and  where  (to  tell  the  Whole), 
from  a  peculiar  predilection,  he  devoured  the 
finest  and  fattest.     I  have  no  doubt,  that  Cocuy 

•  F.  206,  207  of  the  present  volume.  At  San  Girlos  an 
instrument  of  muste  is  still  preserved,  a  kind  of  large  drum^ 
ornamented  with  very  rude  Indian  paintings^  which  relate  to 
the  exploits  of  Cocuy. 
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was  a  little  of  a  cannibal ;  " it  is"  says  father 
Glli,  with  the  simplicity  of  an  American  mis- 
sionary, "  a  bad  habit  of  these  people  of  Gay- 
ana,  in  other  respects  so  good,  and  so  mild  r 
but  truth  obliges  me  to  add,  that  the  tradition 
of  the  harem  and  the  orgies  of  Cocuy  is  more 
current  in  the  Lower  Oroonoko,  than  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guainia.  At  San  Carlos  the  very 
suspicion  of  an  action  so  degrading  to  human 
nature  is  rejected ;  is  this  because  the  son  of 
Cocuy,  who  is  become  a  Christian,  and  who  ap- 
peared to  me  an  intelligent  and  civilized  man, 
is  at  present  captain  of  the  Indians  of  San  Car- 
los? 

Below  the  Glorieta,  on  the  Portugueze  terri- 
tory, are  the  fort  of  San  Josef  de  Manavitanos, 
the  villages  of  Joam  Baptista  de  Mabbe,  San 
Marcellino  (near  the  mouth  of  the  Guaisia,  or 
Uexie,  of  which  we  have  often  spoken  abo?e), 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Guya,  Boavista  near  the  Rio 
Izanna,  San  Felipe,  San  Joaquin  de  Coanne  at 
the  confluence*  of  the  famous  Rio  Guape,Calde- 
ron,  San  Miguel  de  Iparanna  with  a  gnoall  fort, 
San  Francisco  de  las  Caculbaes,  and,  finally, 
the  fortress  of  San  Gabriel  de  Cachoeiras.  I 
enter  expressly  into  this  geographical  detail,  to 
show  how  many  settlements  the  Portugueze 
government  have  formed,  even  in  this  remote 

*  See  above,  p.  313. 
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part  of  Brazil.  There  are  eleven  villager  ia  an 
extent  of  twenty-five  leagues.  I  know  of  nine- 
teen more  as  far  as  the  moutbof  the  Rio  Negro, 
«  beside  the  six  towns  ofThomare^Moreira  (neartbe 
Rio  Demenene  or  Uaraca,  wheredwelt  anciently 
the  Guyana  Indians),  Barcellos*^  San  Miguel 
del  Rio  Branco,  near  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
so  well  known  in  the  fi^ctions  on  El  Dorado, 
Monra,  and  Villa  do  Rio  Negro.  The  banks  of 
this  tributary  stream  ofthe  Amazon  alone  ai*e  con- 
sequently ten  times  more  peopled  than  all  those  of 
the  Upperand  Lower  Oroonoko,  the  Cassiquiare, 
the  Atabapo,  and  the  Spanish  Rio  Negro,  together. 
This  contrast  depends  little  on  the  different  ferti<- 
lity  ofthe  soil,  or  the  greater  facility  of  naviga- 
tion which  the  Rio  Negro  affords,  by  preserving 
the  same  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
It  is  the  effect  of  political  institutions.  Under 
the  colonial  system  of  the  Portugueze,  the  In- 
dians are  dependant  at  the  same  time  on  the 
civil  and  military  chiefs,  and  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Mount  Carmel ;  it  is  a  mixed  government,  in 
which  the  secular  power  preserves  it's  indepen- 
dance.  The  monks  of  the  Observance,  who  are 
the  missionaries  of  the  Oroonoko,  unite  on  the 
contrary  all  power  in  one  hand.    Both  these 


*  At  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Bnhybuhy.  The  town 
heretofore  stood  forty  leiigues  higher  up^  a  circumstance 
which  has  occasioned  great  confusion  in  the  modern  maps. 
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governments  are  vexations  in  many  poini 
view ;  but  tbe  toss  of  liberty  is  at  least  com 
sated/iaifae  Portugaeze  colonies  by  somei 
more  of  ease  and  civilization. 

Among  .the  tcibutary  streams  which  the 
Negro  receives  from  tbe  north,  three  ougli 
fix  particularly  our  attention,  because  on 
count  of  tiheir  branchings,  their  portages, ani 
sitnation  of  their  sources,  they  have  a  ma 
influence  oathe  problem  so  often  debated  o 
origin  of  the  Oroonoko.  The  most  southei 
these  tributary  streams  are  the  Rio  Brai 

■  As  the  naniea  Rio  Branco  ami  Rio  Parime  sigaifj  ii 
tugueze  aDd  in  Caribbee  river  of  white  uaferi,  and  p-eat 
it  is  natural,  that  these  expreasions,  applied  to  different 
tary  strenma  at  once,  have  caused  many  errors  in  geogi 
The  great  Rio  Branco,  or  Parime,  often  mentioned  i 
work.  Is  formed  by  tlie  Urotiquerb  and  the  Tacnb 
flows,  between  Carvoeyro  and  Villa  de  Moura,  int 
Rio  Negro.  It  is  the  Quecuene  of  the  natives  ;  and 
at  it's  confluence  with  tlie  Rio  Negro  a.  very  narrow 
between  the  principal  trunk  and  the  Amayauhau,  whk 
little  branch  more  to  the  west.  The  ancient  maps  ofi 
ville.  La  Cruz,  aud  CsuUn,  enlarge  this  Delta  in  a  hi 
manner,  and  exhibit  all  the  rivers  that  Bow  into  tli 
Negro,  for  tbe  distance  of  forty  leagues,  between  the  a 
mission  of  Dari  and  Carvoeyro,  as  branches  of  th 
Branco.  Thus  the  Daraha,  the  Padaviri,  and  tbe  I 
which  are  tributary  streams,  independant  ofeacholhei 
received  the  names  of  fourth,  third,  or  second  b 
thus  the  great  Rio  Parime,  or  Quecuene,  has  been  som 
distinguished  from  another  Rio  Branco,  which  is  the 
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which  was  long  believed  to  issue  conjointly  with 
the  Oroonoko  from  lake  Parima ;  and  the  Rio 
Piidavira,  which  communicates  by  a  portage  with 
the  Mavaca^  and  consequently  with  the  Upper 
Oroonoko^  to  the  east  of  the  mission  of  Esme- 
ralda. We  shall  have  occasioa  to  speak  of  the 
Rio  Branco  and  the  Padaviri,  when  we  arrive 
m  th^t  mission ;  it  suffices  here  to  pause  at  the 
third  tributary  stream  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Ca- 
babury,  the  interbi'ancbings  of  which  with  the 
Cassiquiare  are  alike  important  in  their  con- 
nexion with  hydrography^  and  with  that  of  the 
trade  in  sarsaparilla. 

The  lofty  mountains  of.  Puime^  which  bor- 
der the  northern  bank  of  the  Oroonoko  in  the 

f  ■>*«■' 

upper  part  of  if  8  course  .above  E^fneralda^  s^d 
off  a  chain  toward  the  south,  of  which  the  Cerro 
de  Unturan  forms  one  of  the  principal  sum- 
mits. This  mountainous  countryof  small  extent, 
but  rich  in  vegetable  productions,  above  all  in 
the  maoacure  Hana,  employed  in  the  fabrication 
of  the  curare  poison,  in  almond-trees  (Xhejuxia 

viri,  because  it  is  placed  between  the  Villa  de  Thomare  and 
Lamalongo.  D' AnviUe  calls  almost  aU  Uie  rivers  which  have 
white  waters^aguai  hrancas,  Rio  Branco,  To  be  convinced  of 
the  extreme  confusion^  which  still  prevaib  in  the  geography 
of  the  Rio  Negro^  it  wiU  suflBce^  to  compare  the  names  of  the 
tributary  streams  and  the  missions  on  the  maps,  aUke  minute, 
of  La  Cruz,  Caulin,  Faden,  and  Arrowsmith,  with  the  cor- 
responding names  on  the  maps  in  the  hydrographic  dipot  at 
Rio  Janeiro. 
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or  bertboUetia  excelsa),  in  aromatic  pucherles, 
and  in  wfld  cacao  trees,  forms  a  point  of  divi- 
rion  between  the  waters  that  flow  to  Hm  Qroo- 
nokoy  the  Cassiquiarcy  and  the  lUoNi^jpea^  'Me 
tributary  streams  on  the  north,  cr  ci'fbii^Om- 
noko^  are  the  Mavaca  and  the  '])airBca|N>s^kai||^ 
on  the  west,  or  of  the  Cassiqniiare,  are  tfafe  idii^ 
and  the  Pacimoni* ;  and  those  on  the  soollkt  tir 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  are  the  Fkulaviri  and  the  GUm- 
bnrif.  The  latter  is  divided  near  if s  amiMie 
into  two  branches,  the  westernmost  of  wttidi  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Baria|.  The  ladkoli  4tf 
the  mission  of  San  Francisco  Solano  gave  lii  the 
most  nunate  descriptions  of  it*s  coarse. '  It 
aflbrds  the  very  rare  example  of  a  1mnch,'bjr 
which  an  inferior  tribatary  streamy  instead  <^ 


''^  fasimontL,  And  even  Barimoiuiri,  in  mai^ 
f  Gftvaboria^  Gdisboris,  Gtboiy,  Canliiliiiiy,  aiid:  «fiai 
Gitebiilia,  in  maps.  Itappnra,  that  the  Bark,  wUda  iwait 
m  natural  diannd  of  efflux,  is  sometimes  dry  la  wwj  hot 
summers  {Corogr.  Bras.,  toI.  ii,  p.  664).  The  iqpper  part  of 
the  Cababuri  was  called  Bfaturaca  (Metnracao)  3  thebransh 
which  flows  into  the  Fkcimoni  bears  the  name  of  Imioaia 
(Umarioanf,  Umarjnanhj,  Umanivari,)  and  afterward  the 
name  of  Bairia. 

I  The  waters  of  the  Baria,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Caba- 
buri, mn  toward  the  west,  and  mingle  themsdves  snccessivdy 
with  those  of  the  Pacimoni,  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  Rio 
Negro.  As  this  last  ri^er  flows  toward  the  east,  the  waters 
of  the  Baria^  after  a  drcoit  of  one  hundred  and  ten  leagnes, 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Cababuri. 
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receiving  the  waters  of  the  superior  stream, 
sends  on  the  contrary  a  part  of  it*s  own  waters 
to  that  stream,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  principal  recipient.  I  have  collected  on  one 
plate  of  my  Atlas  several  examples  of  these  ra- 
mifications with  counter-cairentSy  these  appa- 
rent movements  against  the  general  slope,  these 
bifurcations  of  rivers,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  interesting  to  hydrographic  engineers.  This 
plate  will  remind  them,  that  they  must  not 
consider  as  chimerical  all  that  deviates  from  the 
type,  which  we  have  formed  for  ourselves  from 
observations  collected  in  too  limiti^d  a  part  of 
the  Globe.  ' 

The  Cababuri  runs  into  the  Rio  Negro  near 
the  mission  of  Nossa  Senhora  das  Caldas  ;  but 
the  rivera  Ya  and  Dimity*,  which  are  higher 
tributary  streams,  have  communications  also 
with  the  Cababuri;  so  that,  from  the  little  fort 
of  San  Gabriel  de  Cachoeiras^f*  as  far  as  San 
Antonia  de  Castanbeira,  the  Indians  of  the  Por- 
tugueze  possessions  can  enter  the  territory  of 
the  Spanish  missions  by  the  Baria  and  the  Paci- 
moni.  If  I  employ  the  word  territory,  it  is  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  monks  of  the  Ob- 

*  Bimitti,  or  Cunimiti. 
-f  There  is  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  small  cataracts 
from  San  Gabriel  as  far  as  San  Bernardo.     The  most  consi- 
derable is  near  the  first  of  these  places,  and  is  caUed  Cacho- 
•eira  de  Crocobi  or  Corocuvi. 
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servance.  We  scarcely  know  on  what  tbe  right 
of  property  is  fouaded  ia  those  uniDhabited 
couatries,  tbe  natural  limits  of  .which  are  ud- 
known,  and  which  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
cultivate.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  Portugueze 
minions  assert,  that  their  territory  extends  to  all 
the  spots  at  which  they  can  arrive  in  a  boat 
upon  a  river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  in  the  Por- 
tugueze possessions.  But  occupation  does  not 
always  constitute  a  right  of  property ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  what  we  have  shown  of  the  multiplied 
interbranchings  of  rivers,  it  might  prove  alike 
dangerous  |pr  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  of  Lis- 
bon,  to  sanction  this  strange  axiom  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  missions. 

The  chief  object  of  tbe  incursions  by  tbe  Rio 
Cababuri  is  the  collection  of  sarsapartUa  and 
the  aromatic  seeds  of  tbe  pucbery  laurel  (laurus 
pichniim).  These  valuable  articles  of  commerce 
are  sought  for  as  for  as  two  days  journey  from 
Esmeraldfi,  on  the  borders  of  a  lake,  which  is  on 
the  north  of  the  Cerro  Unturan,  passing  by 
portages  from  tbe  Pacimoni  to  the  Idapa,  and 
from  tbe  Idapa  to  tbe  Mavaca,  near  the  lake  of 
this  name.  The  sarsapariUa  of  these  countries 
is  celebrated  at  Grand  Para,  Angostura,  Cu- 
mana,  Nueva  Barcelona,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Terra  Firma,  by  the  name  of  zana  del  iUo 
Negro.  It  is  the  most  active  of  all  that  are 
known,  and  is  much  preferred  to  tbe  zarza  of 
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the  province  of  CaraccaSy  or  of  the  mountaiiis 
of  Merida;  it  is  dried  with  great  carey  and  •ex- 
posed purposely  to  smoke,  in-order  that  it  luay 
become  blacker.    This  liana  grows  an  ficafusion 
on  the  humid  declivities  of  the^i^ouiitaine  of 
Unturan  and  Acbivaquery.    M.  4e  CitD4olle* 
is  right  in  suspectiqg,  •  that  differeiH  fifiecies  of 
smilax  ai*e  gathered  under  ^^the  name  <if  saraapa- 
rilla.    We  found  twelve  new  .  species^  aaimig 
which  the  smilax.sipbilttica  of  the  Cassiquiare, 
and  the  ^  officinalis  of  th^  rivetc  Magdalonaf?, 
are  the  most  esteemed  en  aocoiuit  of  their^  diu- 
retic properties.    Syphilitic  jBOtaladies  being  as 
common  as  benign  intbede  countries  among  the 
wliites  And  the  mixed  casts,  the  quantity  of  sar- 
saparilla  employed  in  tbe  Spanish  colonies  as  a 
domestic  medicine  is  very  consider^le.    We 
see  by  the  works  of  Clusius,  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the   Conquufta  Europe  obtained   this 
salutary  medicament  from  the  Mexican  coast  of 
Honduras  X  ^^d  the  port  of  Guayaquil.    The 
trade  in  zarza  is  now  more  active  in  those  pdrts, 
which  have  interiour  communications  with  the 
Oroonoko,  the  Rio  Negro^  and  the  Amazon. 

The  trials  made  in  several  botanical  gardens 
of  Europe  prove,  that  the  smilax  glauca  of  Vir«- 

*  Propr,  medic.,  p.  202. 
t  See  our  Nat.  Gen.,  vol,  i,.p.  1271. 
X  Near  five  thousand  quiotaU  are-  anauall j  AJLported  from 
Vera  Cruz.     See  my  Pdiit.  Esaay^  vol.  li,  p*  442. 
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ginia,  which  it  is  pretended  is  the  s.  sarsaparilla 
of  LiDoeas,  may  be  cultivated  lo  the  open  air, 
wherever  the  mean  temperature  of  the  winter 
rises  above  six  or  seven  degrees  of  the  centigrade 
thermometer* ;  hut  those  species  that  possess 
the  most  active  virtues  belongexclusively  to  the 
torrid  zone,  and  require  a  much  higher  d^ree 
of  heat.  In  reading  the  works  of  Clusius,  it  can 
scarcely  be  conceived,  why  our  writers  on  the 
materia  med'tca  persist  in  coaaidering  a  plant  of 
the  United  States  eis  the  most  ancient  type  of 
the  officinal  species  of  the  genus  smilax. 

We  found  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Rio  Negro  some  of  those  green  stones,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  .4mazon  stones,  because  Uie 
natives  pretend,  according  to  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion, that  they  come  from  the  country  "  of  the 
women  without  Husbands  (Cougnantainsecouima), 
or  women  living  aUme  {Atkeambenata}  "f*)."     We 

*  The  winter  temperature  at  London  and  Paris  i>  4*3* and 
3-T }  St  Montpellier,  C*?"  ;  at  Rome,  TT  \  id  that  part  of 
Heucoj  and  tlie  Terra,  Firma,  where  we  aaw  the  moat  active 
species  of  the  sarsl^)a^iIia  growing,  (that  which  auppUea  tlie 
trade  ofthe  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies)  from  twenty  to 
twenty-aix  degreescent.  The  rootsof  anotherfemily  ofmo- 
Qocotyledous  (of  some  cyperaceie)  possess  also  diaphoretic 
and  resolvent  properties.  The  carex  arenaria,  the  c.  hirta,  8cc. 
famish  the  Gtman  lartapariUa  of  druggists.  According  to 
Cluuus,  Enrope  received  the  first  sarsajuiritla  from  Jucatan, 
and  the  island  of  Puna,  opposite  Guayaquil. 

f  This  word  is  of  the  Tamanac  language  ;  they  are  the 
Sole  Dtmne  of  the  Italian  missionaries. 
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were  told  at  San  Carlos^  and  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  that  the  sources  of  the  Oroonoko,  which 
we  found  east  of  the  Esmeralda;  and  in  the 
missions  of  the  Carone  and  at  Angostura^  that 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  Branco  are  the  native 
spots  of  the  green  stones.  These  indications  con- 
firm the  report  of  an  old  soldier  of  the  garrison 
of  Cayenne^  mentioned  by  M.  de  la  Condamine^ 
that  these  mineral  substances  were  obtained 
from  the  country  ofwomen^  west  of  the  rapids  of 
the  Oyapoc.  The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  fort 
of  Topayos  on  the  Amazon^  five  degrees  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro^  possessed  formerly 
a  great  number  of  these  stones.  Had  they 
received  them  from  the  norths  that  is  from  the 
country  pointed  out  by  the  Indians  of  the  Rio 
Negro^  which  extends  from  the  mountains  of 
Cayenne  toward  the  sources  of  the  Essequebo^ 
the  Carony,  the  Oroonoko^  the  P^rime,  and  the 
Rio  Trombetas  *  ?  or  did  they  come  from  the 
south  by  the  Rio  Topayos,  which  descends  from 
the  vast  table-land  of  the  Campos  Parcels? 
Superstition  attaches  great  importance  to  these 
mineral  substances;  they  are  worn  suspended 
from  the  neck  as  amulets,  because,  according 
to  popular  belief,  they  preserve  the  wearer  from 
nervous  complaints,  fevers,  and  the  sting  of 

*  Between  57**  and  67**  of  longitude,  and  0**  and  6®  of 
north  latitude. 


Tenoiiimi8<  serpents.  Thus  they  have  been  for 
ages  an  article  of  trade  among  the  natives,  both 
in  the  north  and  on  the  sonth  of  the  Oroonoko. 
The  Caribbees,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
Bacharians  of  the  New  World,  made  them 
known  on  the  coast  of  Guyana ;  and  the  same 
stones,  like  money  in  circulation,  having  passed 
'  successively  from  nation  to  nation  in  opposite 
directions,  their  quantity  is  perhaps  not  aug- 
mented, and  the  spot  which  produces  tfaem  is 
rather  unknown  than  concealed.  In  the  midst 
of  enlightened  Europe,  on  occasion  of  a  warm 
contest  respecting  native  bails,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  green  stones  of  the  Oroonoko  were  gravely 
proposed  as  a  powerful  febrifuge.  After  this 
appeal  to  the  credulity  of  the  Europeans,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  Spanish 
planters  share  the  predilection  of  the  Indians  for 
these  amnlets,  and  that  they  are  sold  at  a  very 
considerable  price  *.  TTie  form  given  to  them  most 
frequently  is  that  of  the  Persepolitan  cylinders-f-, 
longitudinally  perforated,  and  loaded  with  in- 
scriptions  and  figures.  But  it  is  not  the  Indians 
of  our  days,  the  natives  of  tlie  Oroonoko  and 
the  Amazon,  whom  we  find  in  the  last  degree 
of  barbarism,  that  pierced  such  hard  substances, 

•  The  price  of  n  cylinder  two  inclirs  Imig  is  from  twelve 
to  fifiecD  piustres. 

t  Dorow,  uebtr  die  Antgrische  KeiUfhri/l,  1820,  p.  4. 
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giving  them  the  forms  of  animals  and  fruits: 
Such  works,  like  the  perforated  and  sculptured 
emeralds^  which  are  found  in  the  Cordilleras  of 
New  Grenada  and  Quita,  denote  anterior  civil- 
ization. The  present  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries, particularly  those  of  the  hot  region,  so 
little  comprehend  the  possibility  of  cutting  hard 
stones,  (the  emerald,  jade,  compact  feldspar, 
and  rock-crystal),  that  they  imagine  the  green 
stune  is  naturally  soft  when  taken  out  of  the 
earth,  and  hardens  after  having  been  moulded 
by  the  hand.  '■ 

It  results  from  these  observations,  that  the 
natural  soil  of  the  Amazon  stone  is  not  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Amazon  ;  and  that,  far  from 
deriving  if  s  name  from  the  river,  it  has  obtained 
it,  as  well  as  the  river  itself,  from  a  nation  of 
warlike  women,  whom  Father  Acunna,  and  Ovie- 
do  in  bi»  lej;ter  to  Cardinal  Bembo,  compare  to 
the  Amazons  of  the  ancient  world.  What  we  see 
in  our  cabinets  under  the  false  denomination  of 
Amazon  stone  {amazonenstein),  is  neither  jade, 
nor  compact  feldspar,  but  a  common  feldspar 
of  an  apple-green  colour,  that  comes  from  the 
Ourals  and  lake  Onega  in  Russia,  and  which  I 
never  saw  in  the  granitic  mountains  of  Guyana. 
Sometimes  also  this  very  rare  and  hard  stone  of 
the  Amazons  is  confounded  with  the  hatchet- 
nephrite  (beilstein)^  of  Werner,  which  has  much 

•  Punamustein^  jade  axinien;    The  stone-hatchets  found 
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less  tenacity.  The  substance  whicb  I  obtuned 
from  tbe  hands  of  the  Indians^  belongs  to  the 
aaiusurite*,  to  tbe  real  jade,  whicb  approaches 
oiyctognostically  to  compact  feldspar,aod which 
forms  one  of  tbe  constit  nent  parts  of  the  verde  de 
Corsiva,  or  gabbro-f-.  It  takes  a  fine  polish, 
and  passes  from  apple-green  to  emerald-green ; 
it  is  traaslucent  at  the  edges,  extremely  tena- 
cious, and  sonorous  to  such  a  degree,  that,  being 
formerly  cut  by  the  natives  into  very  thin  platesj 
perforated  at  the  centre,  and  suspended  by  a 
thread,  it  yields  an  almost  metallic  sound,  it 
struck  by  another  hardj  body.  This  observa- 
tion adds  to  the  connection  which  we  find,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  fracture  and  of 
specific  gravity,  between  tbe  saussurite  and  the 
petrosiiiceous  basis  o(  the  porphifrschiefer,which 

in  America,  for  initance  in  Mexico,  we  not  ofbeU»ta»,  bat 
of  compact  feldspar. 

'  Jade  of  Saiuaure,  according  to  the  sfstem  of  BrongnUrt; 
tenacious  jade,  and  compact  tenacioiu  feldspar  of  HoB; ; 
some  varieties  of  the  voriolithe  of  Werner. 

f  Euphotide  of  Haiiy,  or  schillerfela  of  Raumer.  (See 
the  classical  memoir  of  Mr.  Leopold  von  Buch,  tuber  de» 
Gabbraia  the  Mim.de  la Sociited'Hut.  Nat.  de  Berlm,  1810, 
vol.  iv,  p.  134.) 

%  M.  Brongniart,  to  whom  I  showed  these  plates  on  my 
return  to  Europe,  very  juslly  compared  these  jades  of  Pa- 
rime  to  the  sonorous  stones  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  their 
musical  instruments  called  kinf.  Troili  de  Win,  vol.  i,  pt 
S06, 
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is  the  phonolite  (klingstein),  I  have  alreadjf 
observed)  tbat^  as  it  is  very  rare  to  find  in  Ame^ 
rica  nephrite^  jade,  or  compact  feldspar  in  itfs 
native  place,  we  may  well  be  astonished  at  the 
quantity  of  hatchets,  which  are  every  where  dis- 
covered in  digi^ng  the  earthy  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  as  far  as  Chili.  We  saw  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Upper  Oroonoko,  or  of  P^rime,  cmly 
granular  granites  contiuning  a  little  hornblende 
granites  passing  into  gneiss,  and  schistoid  hom-^ 
blends.  Has  nature  repeated  on  the  east  of 
Esmeralda,  between  the  sources  of  the  Carony^ 
the  Essequebo,  the  Oroonoko,  and  the  RioBran* 
CO,  the  transition  formation  of  Tucutunemo* 
reposing  on  micarschist?  Does  the  Amazon 
stone  come  from  the  rocks  of  euphotide,  which 
form  the  last  member  of  the  series  of  primitive 
rocks? 

We  find  among  the  people  of  both  worlds 
at  the  first  degree  of  dawning  civilization,  a 
pecnliar  predilection  for  certain  stones;  not 
only  for  those  which  from  their  hardness  may 
be  useful  to  man  as  cutting  instruments^,  but 
also  for  mineral  substances,  which,  on  account 
of  their  colour  and  their  natural  form,  he  be- 

*  See  vol.  iv,  p.  284,  and  my  Researches  on  the  American 
Monuments,  vol.  ii  (xiv  of  the  present  work),  38. 

f  The  lydian  stone,  the  kieselschiefer,  the  axinian  jade^ 
the  obsidian,  &c. 
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lieves  to  be  some  r61atioB  to  the  orgaAic  f&ne- 
tioas  and  ercn  to  kbe  propenrities  of  die  wvA. 
Tbis  ancient  worship  of  stoheA,  these  benign 
virta«9  Bttribat«d  tit  jade  and  bematitej  belong 
to'CbdSBtagesof  America  a^  well  as  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  ihe  forests  of  Thrace,  whom  the  vene- 
rable instltnttons  of  Orpheus^  and  the  origin  of 
ttjflterieS,  fotrbid  os  to  CMnider  as  savages. 
II16  hnman  roitei  when  nearer  its  cradle,  be- 
lieteA  Hsetf  to  be  antocthonic,  and  feeb  as  if 
it  #6f*e  enchained  to  the  Earth,  and  the  sab- 
stances  (Xtttdined  In  her  bosom.  The  powers  of 
nAture,and  still  more  those  which  destroy,  than 
those  which  preserve,  are  the  first  objects  of  it's 
worship.  It  is  not  scAe\y  in  the  tempest^  in  the 
Boand  that  precedes  the  earthquake,  in  the  fire 
that  feeds  the  volcaho,  that  these  powers  are 
manifested ;  the  inanimate  rock,  the  stones  by 
their  lustre  ahd  their  hardness,  the  mountiuns 
by  their  mass  and  their  solitnde,  act  iipon  the 
bntaught  mind  with  a  force,  which  in  a  state  of 
advanced  civilization  can  no  longer  be  con- 
ceived. This  wotsbip  of  stones,  when  once  estar 
bllshcd,  is  preserved  amid  more  modem  forms 
of  worship ;  and  what  was  at  first  the  object 
of  religious  homage  becomes  that  of  supersti- 
tious confidence.  Divine  stonesare  transformed 
into  anmlets,  which  preserve  the  wearer  from 
every  ill,  mental  and  corporeal.  Although  a 
distance  of  five  hundred  leagues  separates  the 


banks  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Oroomko^  from 
the  Mexican  table-land ;  although,  hifitory  re- 
cords no  fact,  that  conneclaa  the  savage  nations 
of  Guyana  with  the  aviiized  m^ionsof  Anahuac^ 
the  monk  Bernard  deSahagun,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eonquest^  (found  green  stones  wbieb  had 
belonged  to  Qaetzalcohuatl*^  preserved  at  Cho- 
lula  as  relics.  This  mysterious  personage  is  the 
Bodha  of  the  Mexicans  ;  he  appeared  in  the 
time  of  the  ToItecks>  fountied  the  first  religious 
congregations,  and  established  a  government 
similar  to  that  of  Meroe  and  of  Japan. 

The  history  of  the  jade,  or  of  the  green  stones 
of  Guyana,  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
the  warlike  women,  whom  the  travellers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  named  the  Amazons  of  the 
New  World.  M.  de  la  Condamine  has  produced 
many  testimonies  in  favour  of  this  tradition. 
Since  my  return  from  the  Oroonoko  and  the 
river  Amazons,  I  have  often  been  asked  at 
Paris,  whether  I  embraced  the  opinion  of  that 
learned  man,  or  believed,  like  several  of  his  con- 
temporaries, that  he  undertook  the  defence  of 
the  Caugnantainsecouimay  the  independant  wo- 
men who  received  men  into  their  society  only 
in  the  month  of  April,  merely  to  captivate,  in  a 
public  sitting  of  the  Academy,  the  attention 

*  Researches  on  the  American  Monuments,  vol.  u>  (of  the 
pfeaent  work  xiv,)  p.  360. 
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of  an  audience  somewhat  eager  for  novelties, 
litis  is  the  place  for  me  to  express  myself  with 
irankness  on  a  tradition,  which  has  so  romantic 
an  appearance ;  and  I  am  fbrtlier  led  to  do  this 
by  M.  de  la  Condamine's  assertion,  that  the 
Amazons  of  the  Rio  Cayame*  crossed  the  Ma- 

*  Fray  Pedro  Simon,  p.  480.  La  CondamiM,  Voi/agrii 
rjmaume,  p.  101,  ll3,an(IU0.  Cagky't  L^t  o/SirlfMHtr 
Ralagh,-rol  i.  p.  ISD.  GiU.  vol.  i,  p.  146— IM.  OicIUdb 
arriving  at  tbe  Maragnon  by  the  Rio  Coca  and  tfae  Na{>o, 
fought  with  the  Amazoiu,  as  it  appears,  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Negro  and  that  of  the  Xingu.  M.  de  la  Coada- 
miue  asserts,  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  they  passed  the 
Maragnon  between  Tefe  and  the  mouth  uf  the  Rio  Poruz, 
near  tbe  Canno  Cuchivara,  which  is  a  western  branch  of  the 
l^lruz.  These  women  therefore  came  from  tbe  banks  of  the 
Rio  Cayame,  or  Cayambe,  consequently  from  the  unknown 
country,  which  extends  south  of  the  Maragnon,  between  the 
Ucayale  and  the  Madeira.  Raleigh  also  places  them  on  the 
south  of  the  Maragnon,  but  in  tiie  province  of  Topayos,  and 
on  the  river  of  ihe  same  name.  He  says  they  were  "  rich  ia 
golden  vessels,  which  they  had  acquired  in  exchange  for  the 
&mous  green  stones,  or  piedras  hijadat. "  (Raleigh  meaos,  no 
doubt,  piedra*  del  fagado,  stones  that  cure  diseases  of  the  liver.) 
It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  one  hundred  and  forty>aght 
years  after  M.  de  la  Condamine  still  found  "  a  greater  num- 
ber of  those  green  stones  (divine  itono),  which  differ  neither 
in  colour  nor  in  hardness  from  oriental  jade,  among  the 
Indians  who  inhabit  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Topayos,  than 
any  where  else.  The  Indians  said,  that  they  inherited 
these  stones,  which  cure  the  nephritic  colic  and  epilepsy, 
from  their  fethers,  who  received  them  from  the  toomen  viilhottt 
kuibandt."      What  has  been  related   regards  the  Amazons 
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ragnon^  to  establish  themselves  on  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro.  A  taste  for  the  marvelloug^  together  with 
a  wish  to  adorn  the  descriptions  of  the  New 
Continent  with  some  features  drawn  from  clas- 
sic antiquity,  have  no  doubt  contributed  to  give 
great  importance  to  the  first  narratives  of  Orel- 
lana.  In  perusing  the  works  of  Vespucci,  Fer- 
dinand Columbus,  Geraldini,  Oviedo,  and  Pietro 
Martyr  d*Anghieri,  we  recognize  this  tendency 
of  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  find 
among  the  newly  discovered  nations  all  that  the 
Greeks  have  taught  us  of  the  first  age  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  barbarous 

south  of  the  Maragnon  I  north  of  this  river  they  are  placed 
(according  to  different  traditions  coUected  in  Cayenne,  Grand 
Para,  and  at  the  Oroonoko),  1st.  to  the  west  of  the  great 
rapids  of  Oyapoc,  beyond  the  Amiconan  Indians  (with  long 
ears,  Orejones,  and  Orellados) ;  2dly,  west  of  the  sources  of 
the  Rio  Irijo  or  Arijo,  which  flows  into  the  Amazon  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Araguary;  3dly,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Cuchivero,  which  fiedls  iilto  the  Oroonoko  between  Ca- 
bruta  and  Alta  Gracia.  The  first  two  of  these  lead  us  nearly 
opposite  to  the  region,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Marag- 
non,  which  was  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Amazons.  The 
resemblance  between  the  names  of  the  Cuchivaro  (a  tributary 
stream  of  the  Maragnon,  near  which  the  Amazons  passed  the 
great  river)  and  of  the  Cuchivero,  (a  tributary  stream  of  the 
Oroonoko)  according  to  father  Gili,  is  not  accidental.  This 
missionary  seems  to  think,  that  the  Aikeambenano,  who  de- 
scended from  the  Amazons  of  the  Maragnon,  gave  their  new 
abode  the  denomination  of  the  old.  I  doubt  this  fact,  and 
the  whole  of  this  genealogy. 
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ScTtbuuiB  aod  AfricwM.  Led  by  these  tnvel- 
lera  into  another  bemispfaere,  we  fency  ourselves 
going  over  past  times ;  for  tbe  lierdes  of  Ame- 
ricB,  in  their  primitiTe  ramplicity,  <Usplay  to 
Earope  "  a  sort  of  antiqwt^,  of  which  we  are 
almost  tbe  contemporaries."  What  was  t^en 
t>at  an  •ornament  of  style,  and  a  pleasure  oi  the 
mind,  is  become  inourdays  tbe  Bobject  of  grave 
disoMsioiM.  In  a  memoir  published  at  Lonisi- 
aaa,  tb6  wbole  «f  Cirecian  ffMe  is  ezpluned, 
wicbout  excluding  the  Amaatons,  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  localities  of  lake  Nicaragua,  and  of  some 
other  American  scenes ! 

If  Oviedo,  in  addressing  his  letters  to  Cardinal 
Bembo,  believed  he  ou^t  to  flatter  the  taste  of 
a  man  so  ^miliar  with  the  study  of  antiquity, 
the  navigator  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  bad  a  less 
poetic  iiim*.  He  sought  to  fix  the  attention  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  great  Empire  cf  (Guy- 
ana, the  conqnest  of  which  he  proposed  to  her 
government.  He  gave  the  description  of  the 
rising  of  that  gilded  king  (el  dorado)-\;  whose 
chamberlains,  furnished  with  long  sarbacans, 
blew  powdered  gold  every  morning  on  his  body, 
after  having  rubbed  it  over  with  aromatic  oils : 

*  Thb  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Southey.  {Hislory  of  Braxil, 
toL  i,  p.  808  and  G33.)  See  also  Cayley't  Life  of  Raltigh, 
TOL  i,  p.  163,  108,  anil  226. 

t  The  word  dorado  is  not  the  tiame  of  a  country  ;  it  ug- 
BJfies  Bimply  the  gilded,  el  rejr  dorado. 
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but  nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  strike 
the  imagination  of  queen  Elizabeth^  than  the 
warlike  republic  of  women  withouit  husbands, 
who  resisted  the  Castiflian  heroes.  I  imint.ouit 
the  motives,  wbioh  led  those  ivriters,  who  !ha¥e 
giren  most  ^reputation  to  the  j^mazcpis  of  Aone- 
rica  to  exaggerate :  but  these  motives  dp  not/ 1 
think,  suflSice  lor  rejeoting  a  tcadition.enticdly, 
wiiioh  is  spread  among  yaeious  nations,  mho  have 
no  communications  with  each  .other. 

The  testimonies  collected  by  M.  de  la(Ck>nda- 
mine  are  very  cemarkable;  he  has  puUiahed 
them  incletail,  and  I  have  a  pleasure  in  addk^ 
4bat,  if  this  traveller  has  passed  in  France  aa^ 
•England  for  a  map  whose  /Curiosity  was  the 
most  constantly  awake,  be  is  considered  in 
Quito,  in  the  countcy  he  described,  as  .the  tra- 
veller who  has  adhered  the  most  stedfastly  to 
truth.  Thirty  years  after  M .  de  la  Condamine* 
afortugueae  astronomer,  Mr.  Ribeiro,  who  has 
trfiversed  the  Amazon,.and.the  tributaryjBtreams 
^which  run  into  <that  river  on  the  noethem  ^ide, 
lias  confirmed  on  ithe  spot  all  that  .the  learned 
•Fr^iohman  had  advanced.  Me  found^thesame 
•traditions :among  the  Indians.;  and  he  collected 
ithem  with  so  much  the  greater  .impartiality,  as 
ihedid  not  himself  believe,  that  the  Amazons 
•formed  a  separate  horde.  Not  knowing  any  of 
the  tongues  spoken  on  the  Oroonoko  and  the 
Rio  "Negro,  i  could  learn  nothing  certain  on 
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the  pi^nlar  traditions  of  women  witkeut  Ak*- 
bands,  and  on  the  origin  of  tlie  green  *tonet 
wliich  are  believed  to  be  intimately  connected 
vith  them.  I  sball  however  recite  a  modem 
testimony  of  some  weight,  that  of  fother  Qili. 
"  Upon  inqoiring,"  says  this  well-informed  mis- 
sionary, **  of  a  Qaaqna  Indian,  what  nadmis 
inhaUted  the  Rio  CncfaiTero,  he  named  to  me 
the  Acbirigotoes,  the  Fajaroes,  and  the  Aikeam- 
benanoes*.  Well  acquainted  with  the  T^una- 
nac  tongue,  I  instantly  comprehended  the  sense 
of  this  last  word,  which  isacompoand,aiid  sig- 
nifies women  livtng  ahne.  The  Indian  confirmed 
my  observation,  and  related,  that  the  Aikeam- 
benanoes  were  a  community  of  women,  who  fii- 
bricated  long  sarbactms,  and  other  weapons  of 
wot.  They  admit  once  a  year  tbe'^men  of  the 
neighbouring  nation  of  Vokearoes  into  their 
society,  and  send  them  back  with  presents  of 
sarbacans.  All  the  male  children  bom  in  this 
horde  of  women  are  killed  in  their  infancy/ 
This  history  seems  framed  on  the  traditions, 
which  circulate  among  the  Indiims  of  the  Ma^ 
ragnon,  and  among  the  Caribbees ;  yet  the  Qua- 
qua  Indian,  of  whom  father  Gili  speaks,  was 
ignorant  of  the  Castiliaa  Umgnage;  he  had 
never  had  any  communication  with  white  men; 
and  certainly  knew  not,  that  south  of  the  Oroo- 

*  In  ItaUao,  Acchirecotti,  P<i}uri,  and  ^tal«im-6eiiaiHi. 
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Doko  there  existed  another  river,  called  the  river 
of  the  Aikeam-benanoes,  or  the  Amazons. 

What  must  we  conclude  from  this  narration 
of  the  ancient  missionary  of  Encaramada  ?  not 
that  there  are  Amazons  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cucfaivero,  but  that  women,  in  different  parts  of 
America,  wearied  of  the  state  of  slavery  in  which 
they  were  held  by  the  men,  united  themselves 
together,  like  the  fugitive  negroes,  in  apalenque 
[staccado] ;  that  the  desire  of  preserving  their 
independance  rendered  them  warriors ;  and  that 
they  received  visits  from  a  neighbouring  and 
friendly  horde,  perhaps  a  little  less  methodi- 
e^ly  than  tradition  relates.  It  is  suflSicient,  that 
this  society  of  women  acquired  some  power  in 
one  part  of  Guyana,  for  events  the  most  simple 
nrbich  may  have  been  repeated  in  different 
)laces,  to  have  been  described  in  a  uniform  and 
exaggerated  manner.  This  is  the  character  of 
;raditioos ;  and  if  the  most  extraordinary  rising 
>f  the  slaves,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above* 
liad  taken  place  in  the  middle  of  the  continent, 
instead  of  having  happened  near  the  coast  of 
(Venezuela,  a  credulous  people  would  have  seen 
in  every  palenque  of  Maroon. Negroes  the  court 
3f  king  Miguel,  his  council  of  state,  and  the 
Slegro  bishop  of  Buria.  The  Caribbees  of  the 
continent  held  intercourse  with  those  of  tfaie 

*  Vol.  iv,  p.  262. 
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islandi,  Mid  do  doabt  in  this  way  the  traditioiu 
of  the  MaragnoD  and  the  Oroattako  were  propa- 
gated toward  the  nortfa.  Before  the  voyage  of 
OreUBna,CbriHtopberC!oliimbii8thoaghtbeliad 
already  found  the  Amazons  in  the  Caiibbee  is- 
lands. ^Is  great  man  was  told  diaC  the  small 
Idand  of  Madanino  (Monsercat)  was  inhaluted 
by  wariike  women,  who  lived  the  greater  part  of 
the  yeiir  separate  from  men*.  At  other  times 
also,  the  coMgwstadorea  imagined,  that  the  wo- 
men, who  defended  their  hutsf-  in  the  absence 
of  their  husbands,  were  republics  of  Amazons ; 
and,  what  was  an  error  less  excusable,  made  a 
like  sappontion  respecting  the  religious  ctHigre- 
gations,  the  convents^  of  Mexican  virgins,  who, 
for  fromadmittingraeuata^^easonoftiieyear 
into  their  society,  lived  according  to  the  auBtere 
ruleofQuetBalcobQatl.  Such  was  Uiedifipoution 
of  men's  minds,  that  in  the  long  successicm  of  tra- 
vellers, who  crowded  on  each  other  in  th^r -dis- 
coveries, and  in  narrations  of  the  marvels-of  the 
New  World,  every  one  chose  to  have  seen,  what 
'his  predecessors  had  announced. 

We  passed  tbreenights  at  San  Carlos  del  Rio 


•  Petr.MartsT.  p.  1%  Macktuy t'ji  Collect.  (Loud.  ISll). 
p.  384.    Grynaus,  p.  62. 

t  Fray  PtdroSimoB,  Not.O,  cap.  20. 

X  One  of  these  convents  was  near  Cozumelj  on  an  islsm!' 
(GrynKUB,  p.  600.) 
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Negro.  I  count  the  lugbta,  because  I  watched 
during  the  greater  part  of  theai,  in  the  hope  of 
seizing  the  moment  of  the  passage  of  some  star 
over  the  meridian.  That  I  might  have  nothing 
to  reproach  royadf  with,  I  kept  the  insljruments 
«lwa}ns  ready  for  an  obsenratien.  I  could  not 
^ven  obtain  double  altitudes,  to  calculate  the 
iatitude  by  the  method  of  Douwes.  What  a 
contrast  between  two  parts  of  the  same  «me ; 
between  the  sky  of  Cumaoa,  wSiere  the  air  is 
constanlly  pure,  as  in  Persia  and  AraSMa,  and 
the  sky  of  the  lUo  Negro,  veiled  like  that  of  the 
F^ioe  islands,  without  Son,  or  Moon,  iMr  atars ! 
I  Mt  so  mudi  the  aore  paki  in  leav^ing  the  £>rt 
of  San  Caiios,  as  I  could  not  then  liope  to 
4ibtain  near  that  spot  a  {^od  obserwalaoA  ibr 
^e  latitude*.  I  found  tiie  dip  of  the  magnetic 
aeedle  29*6^  cent.  dir.  The  magnetic  fonee  was 
expressed  by  two  hundred  and  aiKteen  osciUa- 
tions  in  ten  minutes  of  time.    As  Che  magnetic 

•paradlefe  rise  to  the  westward,  aad  as  I  found  on 

/'  

the  back  of  the  Cordilleras,  between  JSanta  Fe 
de  Bogota  and  Popayan,  the  same  dips  observed 

■*  Five  ahitudeg  of  the  Sud^  taken  the  6th  of  IMEay,  (all 
tiud  Leonid  obtain,)  ^gave  me,  according  to  the  time-ikaepcr, 
69""  58'  39"^  for  the  longitude  of  San  Carlos.  The  error 
therefore  of  the  map  of  La  Cruz,  and  of  those  4by  whom  it 
has  been  copied,  was  nearly  two  degprees.  All  !9iat  part; of 
America  was  carried  too  for  toward  the  east.^  (See  my 
Olnerv.  Antr,,  vol.  1,  p.  288.) 
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(m  tbe  Upper  Oroonoko  and  the  Rio  N^^, 
these  obaerratioDB  are  of  great  importance  for 
the  theory  of  lines  of  equal  mtemaify^  or  iso^- 
namic  tines*.  The  number  of  oeciUationB  is 
the  same  at  Javita  and  at  Quito,  and  yet  the 
magnetic  dip  is  26*4°  at  the  fonno-  of  these 
places;  and  at  the  latter,  H'SH".  The  force 
under  the  magnetic  equator  (at  Peru)  being  ex- 
pressed by  unity,  we  find  the  intensity  of  force'at 
Cumana  =  1-1779;  at  Caricbana  =  M57fi;  at 
Javita  1*0675 ;  at  San  Carlos  =  1*0480.  Such  is 
tbe  decrement  of  the  force  from  north  to  south  in 
eight  degrees  of  latitude,  between  sixty-six  de- 
grees and  a  half  and  sixty-nine  degrees  of  longi- 
tude west  of  Paris.  I  mention  e^ressly  the 
difference  of  the  meridians ;  for  in  submitting 
my  iso^namic  observatiotwf'  to  new  researches, 
a  geometrician  deeply  versed  in  the  stndy  of 
terrestrial  magneti8m,Mr.Hansteen,  discovered, 
that  the  intensity  of  the  force  varies  in  the  same 
magnetic  parallel  according  to  fixed  laws,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  these  laws  causes  a  great 
part  of  the  anomalies  to  disappear,  which  this 
phenomenon  seemed  to  offer.  It  is  in  genual 
certain,  as  I  have  concluded  from  the  whole  of 
my  observations,  that  tbe  intensity  of  force  ang- 

*  See  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Hansteen,  which  hu  ap- 
peared in  Norway,  under  tha  title  of  Ueber  der  AfofRetinuu 
der  Erde,  1819,  p.  14,  and  6—77. 

t  Journal  de  I^ysique,  vol.  lix,  p.  287. 
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ments  from  the  magnetic  equator  fo  the  pole* ; 
bnt  the  rapidity  of  this  increase  appears  to  vary 
under  different  meridians.  When  two  places 
have  the  same  dip,  the  force  is  greatest  to  the 
west  of  the  meridian  which  traverses  the  centre 
of  Soath  America ;  and  diminishes  on  the  same 
parallel  at  the  east  toward  Europe.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  it  seems  to  attain  it's  mini- 
mum on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  and  then 
augments  anew,  on  the  same  magnetic  parallel, 
as  far  as  toward  New  Holland.  I  found  the 
intensity  of  the  force  at  Mexico  almost  as  great 
as  at  P^s,  yet  the  difference  of  the  dip  is  mor^ 
than  thirty-one  degrees  cent  "f*.  My  needle,  which 
oscillated  beneath  the  magnetic  equator  (in 
Pern)  two  hundred  and  eleven  times,  would 
have  oscillated  under  the  same  equator,  in  the 
meridian  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  at  the  utmost 
only  two  hundred  and  two  or  two  hundred  and 
three  times.  This  striking  difference  results 
from  the  comparison  of  my  observations  of  in- 
tensity made  at  Santa  Cruz  in  Teneriff  with 
those  collected  there  by  Mr.  de  Rossel;|;  seven 
years  before. 

*  From  the  point  where  the  magnetic  equator  crosses 
Peru  as  £ur  as  Paris.  1' :  J  •3703.  (06*. ^^«r.,  vol.  i,  p.  Ixxv^ 
M/moirea  d^Jrcueil,  vol.  1,  p.  21.) 

t  Mexico  (in  lat.l9^  25'  45'',  long.  101°  25'  30'').  I>>P 
46-85«.  Intensity  of  force,  242.  Paris  (in  lat.  48«  50'  15''» 
long  O^O).     Dip  in  1798,  77-62^.    Intensity,  245. 

t  My  needle  oscillated  at  Teneriff  two  hundred  and  thirty- 


The  magnetic  obsetratitmB  made  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  Rio  N^ro  are,  of  all  those  we  koov  is 
the  interior  of  a  great  continent,  the  nearest  to 
the  magnetic  equator.  They  have  consequently 
served  to  determhie*  the  position  of  thia  equa- 
tor, which  I  crossed  more  to  the  west  on  tbe 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  betwem  Micnipampa  and 
Caxamarca,  in  the  seventh  degree  of  sonth  lati- 
tude. The  magnetic  parallel  of  San  Carlos  (that 
of  32  6  cent.)  passes  through  Popayan,  and  in 
the  South  Sea  through  a  point  (at  3°  lif  north 
lat,  and  89°  36'  west  long.),  where  I  was  for- 
tnnate  enough  to  have  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing observations  in  very  calm  weather+. 

eight  times ;  that  of  Mr.  de  RoBsel,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  times.  Tbe  first  therefore  would  have  made  two  hon- 
dred  and  forty-five  osciUations  at  Brest,  redudng  it  to  the 
obaervations  of  Mr.  de  Rosscl.  llus  is  exactly  the  number, 
which  it  gave  at  ^ris,  and  this  number  confirms  the  enct- 
iless  of  the  comparison.     (Hanitttn,  p.  70  and  73.) 

*  Mr.  Msosteen  finds,  acconling  to  my  observatiotu^  Uw 
mngnetic  equator  in  the  longitude  of  San  Carlos  del  Rio 
N^TO  (80°  S8'  west  of  Paris)  in  the  latitude  of  lune 
degrees  and  a  half  south.  Mr.  Orlet,  in  a  valuable  paper 
presented  lately  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  makes  the  Bdb 
(rfao  dip  pass  througb7°44' of  south  latitude.  M,  BiotgiTCS 
San  Carlos  10"  lU'  14"  of  magnetic  latitude. 

t  Popayan  (lat.  2°  26'  17''  north;  long.  78"  HO^.  Dip 
Sa-Od^  cent.  South  Sea  (the  spot  mentioned  in  tbe  text). 
Dip.  SS-U"  cent.  But  the  uodynaniic  parallel  of  San  Carlos, 
thut  is  to  say,  tbe  line  of  equal  intensity,  passes  to  tbe  south 
of  these  two  places. 
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May  the  10th.    Our  canoe  had  received  it's 
lading  durifng  the  night ;  and  we  embarked  a 
little  before  sunrise,  to  go  op  the  Rio  Negro  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Cais8iqaiare>  and  to  de-; 
vote  ourselves  to  researches  on  the  real  course 
of  this  river,  which  unites  the  Oroonoko  to  the 
Amazon^    The  raoitiing  was  fine ;  but»  in  pro^. 
portion  as  the  heat  Augmented,  the  sky  became 
obscured.    The  air  is  so  saturated  by  Water  in 
these  forests,  that  the  vesicular  vapours  become 
visibte  on  the  least  increase  of  ev^oration  at  the 
surfaee  of  the  Garth.    The  breeze  being  never 
feh,  the' humid  strata  are  not  displaced  and 
renewed  by  dryer  air*    We  were  every  day 
more  grieved  at  the  aspect  of  the  cloudy  sky.^ 
M.  Bonpland  was  losing  by  this  excess  of  damp- 
ness the  plants  he  had  collected :  and  I  for  my 
part  was  afraid,  that  I  should  again  find  the 
fogQ  of  the  Rio  Negro  in  the  valley  of  the  Cassi-* 
quiare.    No  one  in  these  missions  for  half  a  cen- 
tury past  had  doubted  of  the  communication, 
which  exists    between    two  great  systems  of 
rivers ;  the  important  point  of  our  voyage  was 
confined  therefore  to  fixing  by  astronomical 
observations  the  course  of  the  Cassiquiare,  and 
particularly  the  point  of  it's  entrance  into  the 
Rio  Negro,  and  that  of  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Oroonoko.   Without  a  sight  of  the  Sun  and  the 
stars  this  object  would  be  fruMrated,  and  we 
should  have  ex])osed  ourselves  in  vain  to  long 
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and  painful  privations.  Our  fellow  travellers 
would  have  returned  by  the  shortest  way,  that 
of  the  Pimichin,  and  the  small  rivers ;  but  M. 
Bonpland  preferred  like  me  persisting  in  the 
plan  t>f  the  voyage,  which  we  had  traced  for 
ourselves  in  passing  the  Great  Cataracts,  We 
had  already  travelled  one  hundred  and  eighty 
leagnes  in  a  boat  from  San  Fernando  de  Apure, 
to  San  Carlos  (on  the  Rio  Apure,  the  Oroonoko, 
the  Atabapo,  the  Temi,  the  Tuamlni,  and  the 
Rio  Negro).  In  again  entering  the  Oroonoko 
by  the  Cassiquiare  we  had  to  navigate  three 
hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  from  San  Carlos 
to  Angostura.  By  this  way  we  had  to  struggle 
agtunst  the  currents  during  ten  days;  the  rest 
was  to  be  performed  by  going  down  the  stream 
of  the  Oroonoko.  It  would  have  been  blamable 
to  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  discouraged  by 
the  fear  of  a  cloudy  sky,  and  by  the  mosckettoes 
of  the  Cassiquiare.  Our  Indian  pilot,  who  bad 
been  recently  at  Mandavaca,  promised  us  the 
Sun,  and  "  those  great  stars  that  eat  the 
clouds,"  as  soon  as  we  should  have  left  the 
black  waters  of  the  Guaviare.  We  therefore 
executed  our  first  project  of  returning  to  San 
Fernando  de  Atabapo  by  the  Cassiquiare,  and, 
fortunately,  for  our  researches,  the  prediction 
of  the  Indian  was  verified.  The  white  waters 
brought  us  by  degrees  a  more  serene  sky,  stars, 
moschettoes,  and  crocodiles. 
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We  passed  between  the  islands  of  Zaruma 
and  Mina,  or  Mibita,  covered  with  thick  vegeta^ 
tion ;  and^  after  having  ascended  the  rapids  of 
the  Piedra  de  Uinunume^  we  entered  the  Rio 
Cassiquiare  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from 
the  small  fort  of  San  Carlos.  The  Piedra^  or> 
granitic  rock  which  forms  the  little  cataract,* 
attracted  our  attention  by  the  number  of  reins 
of  quartz  by  which  it  is  traversed.  These  veins 
were  several  inches  broad,  and  their  masses- 
proved,  that  their  date  and  formation  were  very 
different.  I  saw  distinctly,  that,  wherever  they 
crossed  each  other,  the  veins  containing  micaand 
black  schorl  traversed  and  drove  out  of  their  di- 
rection those,  which  contained  only  white  quartan 
and  feldspar.  According  to  the  theoty  of  Wer- 
ner,  the  black  veins  were  consequently  of  a  more 
recent  formation  than  the  white.  Being  a  disci- 
ple of  the  school  of  Freiberg,  I  could  not  but 
pause  with  satisfaction  at  the  rock  of  Uinumane, 
to  observe  the  same  phenomena  near  the  equator, 
which  I  had  so  often  seen  in  the  mountains  of 
my  own  country.  I  confess,  that  the  theory, 
which  considers  the  veins  as  clefts  filled  Jrom 
above  with  various  substances,  pleases  me  some- 
what less  now,  than  it  did  at  that  period  ;  but 
these  modes  of  intersection  ^xiA^ driving  aside, 
observed  in  the  stony  and  metallic  veins,  do 
not  the  less  merit  the  attention  of  travellers,  as 
being  one  of  the  most  general  and  constant  of 
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geological  pbenomena.  On  the  east  of  Javita, 
all  along  the  Cassiqaiare,  and  particularly  in  the 
mountains  of  Duida,  the  number  of  veins  in  the 
granite  increases.  These  veins  are  full  of  h<^es 
and  dntsea,  and  their  frequency  seems  to  indicate, 
that  the  granite  of  these  countries  is  not  oi  very 
ancient  formation. 

We  found  some  lichens  on  the  rock  Uinama- 
ne^  opposite  the  island  of  Cbamanare,  at  the 
edge  of  the  rapids ;  and  as  the  Cassiquiare  near 
it's  mouth  turns  abruptly  from  east  to  south- 
west, we  saw  for  the  first  time  this  majestic 
branch  of  the  Oroonoko  in  all  it's  breadth.  It 
much  resembles  the  Rio  Negro  in  the  general 
aspect  of  the  landscape.  The  trees  of  the  forest, 
as  in  the  basin  of  the  latter  river,  advance  as  far 
as  the  beach,  and  there  form  a  thick  copse ;  but 
the  Cassiquiare  has  white  waters,  and  more  fre- 
quently changes  it's  direction.  It's  breadth  near 
the  rapids  of  Uinumane  almost  surpasses  that 
of  the  Rio  Negro.  I  found  it  every  where  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  eighty 
toises,  as  for  as  above  Vasiva.  Before  we  pass- 
ed the  island  of  Garigare,  we  perceived  to  the 
nortb-eait,  almost  at  the  horizon,  a  little  hill 
with  a  hemispheric  summit ;  the  form  which  in 
r  every  zonu  characterises  the  mountains  of  gra- 
nite. Coiiliaualty  surrounded  by  vast  plains, 
1  hills  excite  the  attention 
^ous  mountunsare  ody 
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feting  more  to  the  east,  toWtod  the  sources  df 
the  Pteimoni^  Siapa,  and  Mavaea.  Having 
arrived  on  the  south  oi  the  Raiidal  of  Caravine^ 
^e  peredLred  that  the  Cassiqniare^  by  the  wind^ 
ings  of  it's  course^  i^^ain  approached  San  Carlos^ 
I'he  distance  firom  this  fort  to  the  missieai  of 
San  Francisco  Solano^  where  we  slept^  is  onlj 
two  leagues  and  a  half,  by  land ;  but  it  is  ree» 
koned  seren  or  eight  by  the  riven  I  passed  a 
part  of  the  night  in  the  open  ur,  waiting  vainly 
for  stars.  The  air  was  misty,  notwithstanding 
file  aquas  blancasj  which  were  to  lead  us  beneath 
an  ever-starry  ricy. 

The  mission  of  San  Francisco  Solano,  situate 
im  the  left  bank  of  the  Cassiquiare,  was  thus 
named  In  honor  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  expe-* 
Ution  of  the  boundaries,  Don  Joseph  Solano,  of 
trhem  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  in 
tiiie  work.     This  welMnformexl  officer  never 
Wmit  beyond  the  village  of  San  Fernando  de 
ktabCKpo ;  he  saw  neither  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Nftogn>  and  the  Cassiquiare,  nor  those  of  the 
9rooiiokO'  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Guaviare. 
to  is  by  an  error  founded  on  ignorance  of  the 
Ipanisb  language,  that  geographers  have  fan- 
slot  th«7  saw  in  the  celebrated  map  of  La  Cruz 
NinediBa  the  traces  of  a  road  four  hundred 
eagues  long,  by  which  it  is  pretended  that  Don 
Mptph  Solano  reached  the  sources  of  the  Oroo- 
0kai»  kdce  Pari  me,  or  the  fFhite  sea,  and  the 
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banks  of  the  Cababury  and  the  Uteta  *  The  mis' 
sion  of  San  Francisco  was  founded,  as  were  most 
of  the  Chrisdan  settlements  south  of  the  Great 
Cataracts  of  the  Oroonoko,  not  by  monks,  bnt^by 
military  authority.  Atthetimeoftheerp^A'fion 
q^fAeioum2(irtef,villageswere  built  in  proportion 
88  aflf£<Mien/e,  or  a  corporal,  advanced  with  his 
troop.  Part  of  the  natives,  in  order  to  ptesexve 
their  independence,  retired  without  a  struggle ; 
others,  of  whom  the  most  powerful  chiefe"  had 
been  gained,  joined  the  missions.  Where  there 
was  no  church,  they  contented  themselves  with 
erecting  a  great  cross  of  red  wood  at  the  side  of 
which  they  constructed  a  casa  fuerte,  that  is,  a 
house,  the  walls  of  which  were  formed  of  }arge 
beams,  resting  horizontally  upon  each  other. 
This  house  had  two  stories ;  in  the  upper  story 
two  cannons  of  small  calibre  were  placed;  and 
two  soldiers  lived  on  the  ground-floor,  and  were 
served  by  an  Indian  family.  Those  of  the  na. 
tives  with  whom  they  were  at  peace  cultivated 
spots  of  land  round  the  casa  fuerte.  The  sol- 
diers called  them  together  by  the  sound  of  the 
horn,  or  a  botuto  of  baked  earth,  whenever  any 
hostile  attack  was  dreaded.  Such  were  the 
pretended  nineteen  Christian  settlements  found- 
ed by  Don  Antonio  Santos  in  the  way  from 


*  On  the  CBSsiquiarc  these  were  captain  Mara,  chief  of  i\ 
MaiiaoQS,  aqd  Imit,  chief  of  a  branch  of  the  Marepizanai. 
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Esmeralda  to  the  Erevato.  Military  posts^ 
which  had  no  influence  on  the  civilization  of 
the  natives,  figured  on  the  maps^  and  in  the 
works  of  the  missionaries^  as  villages  (pueblos) 
and  reducciones  apostolicas*.  The  preponde- 
rance of  the  military  was  maintained  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oroonoko  till  1785^  when  the  sys- 
tem of  the  monks  of  Saint  Francis  began.  The 
small  number  of  missions  founded^  or  rather 
reestablished,  since  that  period^areowingtothe 
fathers  of  the  Observance ;  for  the  soldiers  now 
distributed  among  the  missions  are  dependant 
on  the  missionaries,  or  at  least  are  reputed  to  be 
80^  according  to  the  pretensions  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy. 

The  Indians  whom  we  found  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  were  of  two  nations ;  Pacimonales,  and 
Cheruvichahenas.  The  latter  being  descended 
from  a  considerable  tribe  settled  on  the  Rio 
Tomo,  near  the  Manivas  of  the  Upper  Guainia^ 
I  tried  to  gather  from  them  some  ideas  of  the 
upper  course  and  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Negro ; 
but  the  interpreter,  whom  I  employed,  could  not 
make  them  comprehend  the  sense  of  my  ques- 
tions. They  only  repeated  to  satiety,  that  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Inirida  were 
as  near  to  each  other,  as  "  two  fingers  of  the 

*  See  the  Corografia  del  Padre  CauUn,  p.  77;  and  the  Map 
of  the  Missions  of  the  Oroonoko,  by  Surville,   1778. 
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band."  In  one  of  the  huts  of  the  Padmonatei 
we  made  the  acqaisitioD  of  tvo  large  fine  birds, 
a  toucan  (fiapoco)*,  ai^roaching  the  rampbas- 
tee  erythrorfaynoboB,  and  an  aiMt  a  species  of 
macaWi  seventeen  inches  long,  having  the  whole 
body  of  a  pnrple  colonr,  like  the  p.  macao.  We 
had  already  in  onr  canoe  seven  parrots,  two  ma- 
nakins  (]npm},  a  motmot,  two  guans,  or  paooM  de 
mottte^  two  maoBviris  (cercoleptes  or  viverm 
candivolvnla),  and  eight  monkeys,  namely,  two 
atelesf-,  two  titlij:,  one  Tiudita!|,two  douroncou- 
'  lis  or  nocturnal  monkeys^,  and  the  cacajaowitb 
ashort  tail^f.  Father  Zea  whispered  some  com- 
plaints at  the  dally  augmentation  of  tiiis  ambula- 
tory collection.  The  toucan  resembles  the  raven 
in  it's  manners  and  intelligence.  It  is  a  coura- 
geous animal,  but  easily  tamed.  It's  long  and 
stout  beak  serves  to  defend  it  at  a  distance. 
It  makes  itself  master  of  the  house,  steals  what- 
ever it  can  come  at,  and  loves  to  batbe  oftes 


*  Kiapooo,  or  avii^ea, 

t  Mvimonda  of  the  Oieat  Cataracts,  simis  belzebntiit 
BrisMn. 

X  Simla  Bciarea,  the  Bnimlri  of  BuSbn.  (See  my  Am. 
if  Obten,  de  Zootogu,  vol.  i,  p.  327,  334,  3S3,  Bud  357.) 

II  Simialogena.  (lb.,  p.  319). 

§  Cuflicusi  or  simia  trivirgata.  (lb.  p.  307  and  3fi8.)  Thit 
is  the  aotuB  of  lUiger. 

%  Simia  melanocephala,  mmojko.  (lb.  p.  317.)  These 
last  three  species  are  new. 
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and  fish  <m  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  toucan 
we  had  bought  was  very  young;  yet  it  tocrfc 
delight^  during  the  whole  voyage,  in  teaziagpthe 
cu8ieusis>  or  nocturnal  monkeys,  which  art  ead 
and  passionate.  I  did  not  observe  what  has 
been  related  in  some  works  of  natural  history, 
that  the  toucan  is  forced,  from  the  structure  of 
it's  beak,  to  swallow  it's  food  by  throwing  it  up 
into  the  air.  It  raises  it  indeed  with  some  diffi- 
culty from  the  ground,  but,  having  once  seized 
it  with  the  point  of  it*s  enormous  beak,  it  has 
only  to  lift  it  up  by  throwing  back  it's  head^ 
and  hold  it  perpendicularly  as  long  as  it  is  in 
the  act  of  swallowing.  This  bird  makes  extraor- 
dinary gestures  when  preparing  to  drink,  llie 
mcmks  say,  that  it  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  the  water;  and  this  popular  be- 
lief has  obtained  for  the  toucan,  from  the 
Creoles^  the  singular  pame  of  diostede  (God 
grant  it  thee). 

Most  of  our  animals  were  confined  in  small 
willow  cages ;  others  ran  at  full  liberty  all  over 
the  boat.  At  the  approach  of  rain,  the  macaws 
sent  forth  frightful  cries,  the  toucan  wanted  to 
gain  the  shore  to  fish,  and  the  little  monkeys^ 
the  titis,  went  in  search  of  father  Zea,  to  take 
shelter  in  the  large  sleeves  of  his  Franciscan 
habit.  These  scenes  were  often  repeated,  and 
made  us  forget  the  torment  of  the  moschettoes. 
At  night,  when  we  rested,  we  placed  a  leather 
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cognized  in  these  signs  an  approaching  change 
of  the  weather ;  and  were  unwilling  to  go  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Cassiquiare^  in  the  hope  of 
observing  during  the  following  night  the  passage 
of  some  star  over  the  meridian.  We  discovered 
the  Canno  Daquiapo  to  the  south,  the  Guacha^ 
paru  to  the  north,  and  a  few  miles  farther  the 
rapids  of  Cananivacari.  The  velocity  of  the 
current  being  6*3  feet  in  a  second,  we  had  to 
struggle  against  the  turbulent  waves  of  the 
Raudal.  We  went  on  shore,  and  M.  Bonpland 
discovered  within  a  few  steps  of  the  beach  an 
almendrrm^y  or  majestic  berthoUetia  excelsa. 
The  Indians  assured  us,  that  the  existence  of 
this  valuable  plant  of  the  banks  of  the  Cassi- 
quiare  was  unknown*  at  San  Francisco  Solano, 
Vasiva,  and  Esmeralda.  They  did  not  think^ 
that  this  tree,  which  was  more  than  sixty  feet 
high,  had  been  sown  accidentally  by  some  tra^ 
veller.  Experiments  made  at  San  Carlos  have 
shown  how  rare  it  is,  to  succeed  in  causing  the 
berthoUetia  to  germinate,  on  account  of  it's  lig- 
neous pericarp^  and  the  oil  contained  in  it*s  nut^ 
which  so  easily  becomes  rancid.  Perhaps  this 
tree  denoted  the  existence  of  a  forest  of  berthol- 
letia  in  the  inland  country  on  the  east  and  north- 
east. We  know  at  least  with  certainty,  that 
this  fine  tree  grows  wild  in  the  latitude  of  three 

» 

*  Juvia. 
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degrees,  in  the  Cerros  de  Gaanaya.  The  {daots 
thatlivein  sodety  have  seldom  maiked  limits, 
ttad.  it  happens,  that,  before  we  reach  a  pabnar 
or  a  ^nnal*,  we  find  solitary  palm-trees  and 
pines.  They  are  somewhat  like  ocdenlsts,  that 
have  advanced  in  the  midst  of  a  country  peo- 
pled with  diffiwent  vegetable  productions. 

■  fVnr  miles  distant  from  the  rapids  of  Cnnani- 
vaoari  rocks  of  the  strangeiM  foitn  rise  in  the 
plains.  First  appears  a  narrow  wall  raghty  feet 
high,  and  perpendicul^ ;  and  at  the  sonthem 
extremity  of  this  wall  are  two  turrets,  the  courses 
of  which  are  of  granite,  and  nearly  horizontaL 
The  arrangement  of  the  rocks  of  Guanari  is 
so  symmetrical,  that  they  might  be  taken  for 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice.  Are  they  the 
remains  of  islets  in  the  midst  of  an  inland  sea, 
that  covered  the  flat  ground  between  Sierra 
Parime  and  Mount  Parecis-f-?  or  have  these 
walls  of  rock,  these  turrets  of  granite,  been 


*  Two  words  of  the  Castilian  tongue,  which,  according  to 
a  Latin  form,  deoate  foreats  of  palm-treei  {palm^un)  and 
of  pinea  (pine turn). 

t  Sierra  de  la  Parime,  or  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko ;  Siem 
(or  Campos]  dos  Parecis,  making  part  of  the  mountainB  ii 
Malto  Grossoj  and  forming  the  northern  back  of  the  Siem 
de  Chiquitoa.  I  here  name  the  two  chains  of  mountains 
running  from  east  to  west,  that  border  the  plains  or  basins 
of  the  Caasiquiare,  the  Rio  Negro,  aod  the  Amazon,  between 
3*  aC  of  north,  and  14°  of  south  latitude. 
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heaved  ap  by  the  elastic  forces,  that  still  act 
in  the  interior  of  our  planet?  We  may  be 
permitted  to  meditate  a  little  on  the  cxrig^n  et 
mountains,  after  having  seen  ^  the  dispoiitioa 
of  the  Mexican  volcanoes,  and  of  the  summits 
of  vent-holes  on  an  elongated  crevice ;  having 
found  in  the  Andes  of  South  America  primitifve 
and  volcanic  rocks  in  a  strsught  line  in  the 
same  chain ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  island, 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  of  a  great 
height,  which  in  our  days  issued  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  near  Oonalashka. 

The  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare  are  embellished 
by  the  chiriva  palm  tree  with  pinnate  leaves 
livery  beneath.  The  rest  of  the  forest  fiiir- 
nishes  only  trees  with  large,  coriaceous,  glossy 
leaves,  that  have  plain  edges.  This  peculiar 
physiognomy  4*  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Guainia, 
the  Tuamini,  and  the  Cassiquiare,  is  owing  to 

*  See  Tol.  iv,  p.  38,  and  my  Polit.  Essay  on  New  Spain^ 
¥ol.  i,  p.  45,  253.  Langsdorf*s  Travds,  voL  %  p.  dO,  343, 
and  partlenlarly  the  new  fects  pablished  by  Mr.  Leopold  Ton 
Booh,  in  two  celebrated  memoirs  Sur  les  Crathes  de  Soultce* 
meiU,  and  the  astonishing  revolutions,  which  the  island  of 
Lancerota  underwent  from  1730  to  1736.  The  Russians 
call  the  new  island,  near  Oonalashka,  Gromofsin,  the  Chiid 
of  Thunder. 

f  This  physiognomy  struck  us  forcibly  in  the  vast  forest 
of  Spanish  Guyana  only  between  the  latitudes  of  two  and 
ibree  degrees  north. 
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the  preponderance  of  the  families  of  the  gntti- 
feree^  the  sapotae,  and  the  laurineae,  in  the  equa- 
torial regions.  The  serenity  of  the  sky  promis- 
ing us  a  floe  night,  we  reserved  at  five  in  the 
evening  to  rest  near  the  Piedra  di  CtdimaeaHj 
a  solitary  granitic  rock,  like  all  those  which  I 
have  described  between  the  Atabapo  atid  the 
Cassiquiare.  We  found  by  the  bearings  of  the 
sinuosities  of  the  river,  that  this  rock  is  nearly 
in  the  latitude  of  the  mission  of  San  Francisco 
Solano.  In  those  desert  countries,  where  man 
has  hitherto  left  only  fugitive  traces  of  his  exist- 
ence, I  constantly  endeavoured  to  make  my  ob- 
servations near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock  distinguishable  by  it's  figure.  It 
is  such  points  only,  immutable  by  their  nature 
that  can  serve  for  the  basis  of  geographical 
maps.  I  obtained  in  the  night  of  the  lOtb  cMf 
May  a  good  observation  *  of  latitude  by  «  of 
the  Southern  Cross;  the  longitude  was  deter- 
mined, but  with  less  precision,  by  the  time- 
keeper, taking  the  altitudes  of  the  two  beautiful 
stars  which  shine  in  the  feet  of  the  Centaur. 

*  All  the  partial  altitudes  differ  but  from  six  to  ten  se- 
conds from  the  mean  latitude.  See  mj  Obs.  Astr.,  vol.  i, 
p.  239.  A  defect  in  the  figures  in  my  journal  would  hare 
rendered  the  longitude  uncertain  to  forty-four  seconds  of 
time,  or  nearly  one  sixth  of  a  degree  ;  but  the  henry  angles 
taken  at  San  Carlos  being  exact  to  three  or  four  seconds 
nearly,  we  have  reduced  the  lon^tude  of  Culimacart  from 
that  of  the  liUle  fort  of  S.  Carlos. 
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This  observation  made  known  to  us  at  the  same 
time,  with  sufficient  precision  for  the  purposes  of 
geography^  the  positions  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Pacimoni,  of  the  fortress  of  San  Carlos;  and 
of  the  junction  of  the  Cassiquiare  with  the 
Rio  Negro.  The  rock  of  Culimacari  is  precisely 
in  2°  (T  42"  of  latitude,  and  probably  in  69° 
33^  6V  of  longitude.  I  stated  in  two  memoirs 
written  in  Spanish,  and  addressed,  one  to  the 
captain  general  of  Caraecas,  the  other  to  the 
minister,  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  d*Urquijo,  all 
that  was  interesting  in  these  astronomical  de- 
terminatioos  relatively  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
limits  of  the  Portugueze  colonies.  At  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Solano,  the  junction  of  the 
Cassiquiare  and  the  Rio  Negro  was  placed  half  a 
degree  north  of  the  equator*;  and  although  the 
commission  of  boundaries  never  obtained  a  de- 
finitive result,  the  equator  has  always  been 
regarded  in  the  missions  as  a  limit  provisionally 
recognized.  Now  it  results  from  my  observa- 
tions, that  San  Carlos  del  Rio  Negro *(*-,  or,  as 

* 

*  The  real  latitude  of  this  junction  appears  to  me  to  differ 
little  from  2*  2^.     It's  longitude  is  70°  (K. 

t  Mr.  Faden  also^  in  his  map  of  South  America,  placed 
S.  Carlos  in  lat.  0°  54' ;  and  Mr.  Arrowsmlth,  not  in  the 
edition  of  1811,  but  in  the  first  edition  of  1804,  made  the 
equator  pass  (like  La  Cruz),  one  degree  too  for  to  the  north, 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Uteta,  or  Xi^.  We  must  not  be 
surprised,  that  the  maps  of  Brazil,  constructed  recently  at  the 
Hydrographic  Depot  of  Rio  Janeiro,  mark  San  Carlos  nearly 
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tbey  say  pompooslj  faere,  the  fortftag  of  tbo 
frontier,  lar  firom  bung,  ad  fttther  Cantiit  affirms, 
in  QP  aC  of  latitnde,  or  In  0^  SS'.  where  La 
Ctdz  and  Surville,  (vho  are  the  official  geogn- 
pben  of  the  real  ExpetHcion  de  limites)  have 
thoaght  proper  to  fix  it,  U  ia  1"  53'  43".  Tlie 
equator  therefore  does  not  pass  to  the  norA  of 
the  little  Portugueze  fort  of  San  Jose  da  Maffr' 
bitimnaa,  as  it  has  heen  uiarked*  in  all  the  owpe 

in  it's  ml  poutton.  It  is  e:^>i'essl]r  said  in  aii  adverdaemot 
■rdded  to  the  map  of  the  Rio  Nagro  b  j  Jose  Joaquiu  Vietorisi 
da  Costa,  Jose  Simoem  de  Carraltio,  and  Manoel  tie  CrUOB 
Lobo,  that  whaterer  relates  to  Spanish  Gayana  ia  taken 
from  the  map  of  the  Voyagede  Depoot,  which  was  tntc«d  by 
Hr.  Puirson,  fix>n  my  observations  made  on  the  spoL  (Ser 
my  Ohi.  JOt.,  vol.  i,  p.  338.)  The  Portagueze  bad  the 
habit,  as  I  have  said  above  (p.  3d4^)  of  extendJi^  their 
frontiers  toward  the  north  ;  and  perhaps  observationa,  made 
at  the  forts  of  San  Gabriel  das  Cochoeiras  and  San  Jose  da 
Maribitanuas,  had  enlightened  the  Portugueze  astronomers, 
before  my  foyaga,  respecting  the  real  situation  of  San  Carlos. 
In  tlie  map  of  Requena,  traced  in  1783,  and  founded  on 
Portaguese  materials,  it  b  maiked  two  degrees  seventeen 
minutes.  It  is  even  tnenty-ibur  minutes  in  fault,  toward  the 
north.  The  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  points,  of  which  I 
fixed  the  astronomical  situation  by  my  own  observations  in 
the  inland  country,  were  calculated  and  published  for  the  first 
time  by  Mr.  Oltmans  in  1808  (consequently  a  year  before  the 
publication  of  my  Ueeuell  (TObienatiout  Ajtronomiquet),in 
a  memoir  entitled  Conipecltu  Long,  el  Lot.  per  Deeunum 
^nnorum  1790 — 1804,  m  Ploga  equinocliale  astionomict  oi- 


*  IMd  d^Anville  alone  gHtu,  in  1750,  that  the  equator 
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hitbertOt  except  in  the  new  edition  of  that  of 
Mr.  Arrowsmitb,  but  twenty-five  leagneg  for- 
ther  souths  between  San  Felipe  and  the  month 
of  the.  Rio  Gu^>e.  The  manuscript  map  of  Mr^ 
Requena,  of  which  I  am  in  possession^  proves^ 
that  the  Portugueze  astronomers  had  been  aware 
of  this  fact  from  the  year  1783^  consequently 
thirty-five  years  before  it  began  to  be  indicated 
on  our  maps  in  Europe. 

It  being  an  opinion  anciently  received  in  the 
Capitania-General  of  Caraccas,  that,  the  able 
engineer^  Don  Gabriel  Clavero^  had  constructed 
the  fort  of  San  Carlos  del  Rio  Negro  on  the 
equinoctial  line  itself;  and  as  the  latitudes  ob* 
served  near  this  line  were^  according  to  M.  de 
La  Condamine*,  in  fault  by  an  excess  toward 

passes  tbroogh  the  conflueDoe  of  the  Rio  Uaupe  ?  That  geo- 
grapher has  in  fact  oiarked  it  near  a  river>  to  which  he  gives 
the  strange  name  of  the  Bio  Cachiquiari  de  Baupet  i  bill  he 
places  the  mouth  of  the  real  Cassiqaiare  in  1^  flO'  of  south 
latitude^  consequently  three  degrees  twenty-two  minutes  too 
for  to  the  south.  Such  must  be  the  effects  of  this  kind 
of  g^ess  work^  unsupported  by  any  astronomical  observation 
for  a  hundred  leagues  round. 

•  ''  I  was  assured^'*  says  M.  de  la  Condamine,  "  on  arriv»- 
ing  at  Park,  that  I  was  precisely  under  the  line )  yet  I  found 
the  latitude  one  degree  twenty-eight  minutes  south.  This  la- 
titude of  a  place,  where  no  observation  had  been  made,  is 
found  marked  by  Laet,  but  no  subsequent  geographer  had 
followed  this  indication.*'  {Voyage  ^  V  Amaxone,  p.  179.)  Fa- 
ther Samuel  Fritz,  furnished  with  a  semicircle  of  wood, 
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tbe  sdutb  ;  I  was  prepared  to  find  the  equafOf 
one  degree  north  of  San  Carlos,  consequently  on 
tbe  banks  of  tbe  Temi  and  tbe  Tuamiai.  The 
observations  made  at  tbe  mission  of  San  Balta^ 
Bar  (tbe  passage  of  three  stars  over  tbe  Qieri-> 
dian)  bad  already  led  me  to  perceive,  tbat  this 
hypothesis  was  erroneous ;  but  it  yns  only  by 
tbe  latitude  of  Piedra  Culimacari,  tbat  I  leemt 
to  know  the  real  situation  of  tbe  frontiers.  The 
isle  of  San  Jose,  in  tbe  Rio  Negro,  considered 
up  to  this  day  as  the  limit  between  the  Spanish 
and  Portugueze  possessions,  is  at  le£ist,  in  1°  38* 
north  latitude;  and  if  tbe  commission  of  Ituri- 
aga  and  Solano  had  attained  tbe  object  of  it's 
long  negotiations,  if  the  equator  had  been  defi- 
nitively  recognized  by  the  court  of  Lisbon  as 
the  frontier  of  the  two  states,  six  Portugueze 
villages,  and  even  the  fort  of  San  Jose,  lying 
on  tbe  north  of  the  Rio  Guape,  would  now 
belong  to  the  crown  of  Spain  *.  What  it  would 
then  have  acquired,  thanks  to  some  pre- 
cise astronomical  observations,  is  more  impor- 

of  three  inches  radius,  had  pretty  well  ucertained  thelatitade 
of  Para,  although  he  places  in  general  the  rWer  Ama- 
zon, where  it  extends  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  too  far  to  the  south.  {Lettrei  idifiantei,  ed.ofnn, 
vol.  12,  p.  212.) 

*The  missions  of  San  Miguel,  Santa  Ana,  San  Felipe, 
Nosso  Senhora  de  Guia,  San  Joam  Baptista  cle  Mabbe,  San 
Idarcelliao,  and  the  fort  of  San  Jose  da  Marnbitanuaft. 
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tant,  than  what  it  possesses  at  present ;  but  let 
us  hope,  that  two  nations,  who  have  sown  the 
first  seeds  of  civilization  over  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  South  America  east  of  the  Andes,  will 
not  renew  the  quarrels  concerning  boundaries 
on  a  portion  of  land  32  leagues  broad,  and  on 
the  possession  of  a  river,  of  which  the  navigation 
should  be  as  free  as  that  of  the  Oroonoko  and 
the  Amazop*. 

*  I  unfolded  these  ideas  in  a  memoir^  which  I  addressed 
to  the  chevalier  don  Mariano  Luis  de  Urquijo,  in  1800.  Al« 
though  die  count  at  that  time  possessed  unlimited  power.  I 
was  permitted  to  declare  my  opinions  with  frankness  to  a  mi* 
nister,  who  was  constantly  animated  by  the  noble  desire  of 
knowing  the  real  state  of  the  colonies.  The  following  re- 
flexions are  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  memoir  on  the 
limits.  '*  F^Urece  que  un  Mouarca  que  tiene  tam  dilatadas  y 
vastas  colonias^  no  necesita  aumentarlas  con  un  corto  terreno 
en  las  margenes  del  Rio  Negro ;  per6  es  preciso  considerar 
que  lo  que  se  ha  perdido>  vale  mas  que  la»  quatro  missiones 
de  Tomo^  Maroa>  Davipe  y  San  Carlos.  Seria  util  tambien 
que  se  atendiese  a  sostener  los  limites  al  £ste,  porque  al  pre- 
sente  los  Indios  de  las  missiones  Portuguesas  (sin  ser  vistos 
de  la  fortaleza  de  San  Carlos)^  suben  por  los  rios  Cababury, 
Baria,  Pacimoni  y  Idapa  hasta  Mavaca  y  la  Esmeralda,  mas 
de  60  leguas  detras  de  los  establecimientos  Espanoles,  bus- 
cando  en  el  territorio  Espanol  la  preciosa  Zarza  que  es  un  ' 
ramo  de  comercio  del  Grand  Park.  Aunque  no  hai  proba-  , 
lidad  que,  por  las  circumstancias  politicas  actuales,  V.  E.  « 
queda  atender  a  estos  assuntos,  parece  siempre  util  que  el  go-  . 
biemo  esl^  puntualmente  instruido  sobre  la  verdadera  situa- 
cion  de  sus  limites.  Lo  que  seria  lo  mas  digno  de  ser  obte- 
nido  baxo  el  reynado  del  Rey  Carlos  IV,  por  el  medio  de 

VOL.   V.  2e 
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Maytbei2tb.  Satisfied  with  our  observatitms^ 
we  lefi  the  rock  of  Culimacari  at  half  after  ooe 
in  the  moniing.  The  torment  of  moschettaest  to 
which  we  were  exposed,  augmented  in  propor- 
tion as  we  increased  onr  distance  from  the  Rio 
Negro,  There  are  no  zancudoes  (culex)  in  the 
valley  of  Cassiqmare,  but  the  nmuliom,  and  all 
the  other  inseots  of  the  tipulary  femily,  are  only 
somuch  more  frequent  and  venomous*.  Having 
still  eight  nights  to  pass  in  the  open  air  in  this 
damp  and  unhealthy  climate,  before  we  could 
reach  the  mission  of  Esmeralda,  our  pilot 
sought  to  arrange  our  voyage  in  sucb  a  manner, 
as  might  enable  us  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
the  missionary  of  Mandavaca,  and  some  shelter 
in  the  village  of  Vasiva.  We  went  up  with  dif- 
ficulty against  the  current,  which  was  nine  feet, 
and  in  some  places  (where  I  measured  it  with 
precision)  1 1  feet  8  inches  in  a  second,  that  is 
almost  eight  miles  an  hour.  Our  resting-place 
was  probably  not  farther  than  three  leagues  in  a 

iButnas  ooncesioDes,  seria  una  libertad  entera  y  redproca  de 
comercio  en  estos  mageatuoBos  rioa,  el  Orinoco,  d  Cassi- 
qiiiare,  el  Rio  Negro  j  el  MaraSon.  Nada  seria  mas  prapio 
pua  fomentat  la  prosperiitad  de  unos  payses  tun  atrasados  en 
el  cullivo  de  las  tierras,  para  aosegar  el  ardor  con  el  qual  los 
Americaoos  piden  el  exercicio  de  sus  derechos  naturales  y 
para  disminuir  la  antipatia  que  exiale  desgraciadaroente  entre 
dos  naciones  limitaneas." 
■  See  above,  p.  91. 
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right  line  from  the  mission  of  Mandavaca ;  yet, 
though  we  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
want  of  activity  of  onr  rowers,  we  were  14  hours 
in  making  this  short  passage. 

Towards  sunrise  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Pacimoni,  a  river  which  has  been  mentioned 
above*  when  speaking  of  the  trade  insarsaparilla, 
and  which  furnishes  (by  means  of  the  Baria)  so 
remarkable  an  intertwining  with  the  Cababuri. 
The  Pacimoni  rises  in  a  hilly  ground,  from  the 
confluence  of  three  small  rivers^,  not  marked 
on  the  maps  of  the  missionaries.  It's  waters 
are  black,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  those  of  the 
lake  of  Vasiva,  which  also  communicates  with 
the  Cassiquiare.  Between  those  two  tributary 
streams  coming  from  the  east  lies  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Idapa,  the  waters  of  which  are  white. 
I  shall  not  recur  again  to  the  diflBiculty  of  ex- 
plaining this  coexistence  of  rivers  differently 
coloured  within  a  small  space  of  ground ;  and 
shall  only  observe,  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pa- 
cimoni^  and  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  Vasiva, 
we  were  again  struck  with  the  purity  and  ex- 
treme transparency  of  the  brown  waters.  An- 
cient Arabian  travellers  have  observed,  that  the 
Alpine  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  joins  the  Bahar 
el  Abiad  near  Kalfaja,  has  green  waters,  which 

•  Chapter  xxiii,  p.  376. 

t  The  Rios  Guajaraca,  Moreje,  and  Cachevaynery. 
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ai-e  so  tuansparent,  that  the  fish  may  be  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  liver*. 

We  passed  some  turbulent  rapids  before  we 
reached  the  mission  of  Mandavaca.  The  vil- 
lage, which  bears  also  the  name  of  Quirabuena, 
cont^ns  only  sixty  natives.  The  state  of  the 
Christian  settlements  is  in  general  so  miserable, 
that,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Cassiquiare,  oa 
a  length  of  50  leagues,  not  200  inhabitants  are 
found.  The  banks  of  this  river  were  indeed 
more  peopled  before  the  arrival  of  the  mission- 
aries; the  Indians  have  withdrawn  into  the 
woods,  toward  the  east ;  for  the  plains  of  the 


*  EuQnatremere.  MAn,  ntrCEgypie,  vol.  ii,  p.  7  i  Bttrck- 
hardt,  Tr.  p.  498.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Blue  Nik 
(Baiar  el  jt^rek)  is  called  bj  some  Arabian  geographerfl  the 
Grem  Nile,  and  that  the  Persian  poets  often  term  the  akj  grte* 
(akhsar),  aa  the  berylblue  (zor/c).  It  cannot  be  supposed, 
that  the  people  of  Semitic  race  confound  green  and  blue  in 
their  sensations,  as  their  ear  sometimes  confounds  the  vowels 
o  and  u,  e  and  a.  The  word  axrek  is  applied  to  all  water 
which  is  very  limpid,  and  not  milky ;  and  aln-rank,  (colour 
of  water)  signiiiee  blue.  Abd-AIlatif,  speaking  of  that  green 
and  transparent  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  comes  fh>inalake 
in  the  mountains  south-east  of  Sennaar,  attributed  the  green 
colour  of  this  Alpine  lake  "  to  the  vegetable  substances, 
which  abound  in  stagnant^ waters."  jfctoant  of  Egypt,  trans- 
lated by  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  p.  337.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion which  I  gave  above  (p.  191)  of  those  coloured  waters, 
feleely  called  agaat  negro*.  The  most  limpid  and  transparent 
waters  are  every  where  those  that  are  not  while. 
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west  are  almost  deserted.  The  natives  subsist 
during  a  part  of  the  year  on  those  large  ants^  of 
which  I  have  spoken  above.  These  insects  are 
as  much  esteemed  here^  as  the  spiders  of  the 
tribe  of  epel'rae  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where 
the  savages  of  Nejv  Holland  deem  them  delici- 
ous. We  found  at  Mandavaca  the  good  old  mis- 
sionary^ who  had  already  spent  '^  twenty  years 
of  moschettoes  in  the  basques  del  Cassiquiare^ 
and  whose  legs  were  so  spotted  by  the  stings  of 
insects,  that  the  whiteness  of  the  skin  could 
scarcely  be  perceived.  He  talked  to  .us  of  his 
solitude,  and  of  the  sad  necessity,  which  often 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  unpunished  in  the  two  missions  of  Man- 
davaca and  Vasiva.  In  the  latter  place,  an 
Indian  alcayde  had  a  few  years  before  eaten  one 
of  his  wives,  after  having  taken  her  to  his  co- 
nuco  %  and  fattened  her  by  good  feeding.  The 
cannibalism  of  the  nations  of  Guyana  is  never 
caused  by  the  vmnt  of  subsistence,  or  by  the 
superstitions  of  their  religion,  as  in  the  islands 
ot  the  South  Sea;  but  is  generally  the  effect  of 
the  vengeance  of  a  conqueror,  and  (as  the  mis- 
sionaries say,)  "  of  a  vitiated  appetite."  Victory 
over  a  hostile  horde  is  celebrated  by  a  repast,  in 


*  A  hut  surrounded  with  cultivated  ground^  a  sort  of 
country-house^  which  the  natives  prefer  to  residing  in  the 
missions. 
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which  some  parts  of  the  body  of  a  prisoner  are 
devoured.  Sometimes  a  defenceless  family  is 
surprised  in  the  night ;  or  an  enemy,  who  is  met 
with  by  chance  in  the  woods,  is  killed  by  a  poi- 
soned arrow.  The  body  is  cut  to  pieces,  and 
carried  as  a  trophy  to  the  hut.  It  is  civiliza- 
tion only,  that  has  made  man  feel  the  unity  of 
the  human  race ;  which  has  revealed  to  bim,  as 
we  may  say,  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  by  which 
he  is  linked  to  beiogs>  to  whose  language  and 
manners  be  is  a  stranger.  Savages  know  only 
their  own  family ;  and  a  tribe  appears  to  them 
but  a  more  numerous  assemblage  of  relations. 
When  those  who  inhabit  the  missions  see  Indians 
of  the  forest,  who  are  unknown  to  them,  arrive, 
they  make  use  of  an  expression,  which  has  struck 
us  by  it's  simple  candor :  "  they  are  no  doubt 
my  relations,  I  understand  tbem  when  they 
speak  to  me."  But  these  very  savages  detest  all, 
who  are  not  of  their  family,  or  their  tribe ;  and 
hunt  the  Indians  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  who 
live  at  war  with  their  own,  as  we  hunt  game. 
They  know  the  duties  of  family  and  of  relation- 
ship, but  not  those  of  humanity,  which  require 
the  feeling  of  a  common  tie  with  beings  framed 
like  ourselves.  No  emotion  of  pity  prompts 
them  to  spare  the  wives  or  children  of  a  hostile 
race ;  and  the  latter  are  devoured  in  preference, 
at  the  repasts  given  at  the  conclusion  of  a  bat- 
tle, or  of  a  warlike  incursion. 
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The  hatred  which  savages  for  the  most  part 
feel  for  men^  who  speak  another  idiom,  and 
appear  to  them  to  be  barbarians  oi  an  inferior 
race,  is  sometimes  rekindled  in  the  missions, 
after  having  l<mg  slumbered.  A  short  time  be-? 
fore  our  arrival  at  Esmeralda,  an  Indian,  bom 
in  the  forest*  behind  the  Duida,  travelled  alone 
with  another  Indian,  who,  after  having  been 
made  prisoiier  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ventuario,  lived  peaceably  in  the  village, 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  here,  ^  withm  the  sound 
of  the  bell,"  debaxo  de  la  campana.  The  latter 
could  only  walk  slowly,  because  he  laboured 
under  one  of  those  fevers,  to  which  the  natives 
are  subject,  when  they  arrive  in  the  missions, 
and  abruptly  change  their  diet.  Wearied  of 
his  deljay,  his  fellow-traveller  killed  him,  and 
bid  the  body  behind  a  copse  of  thick  trees,  near 
Esmeralda.  This  crime,  like  many  others  among 
the  Indians,  would  have  remained  unknown,  if 
the  murderer  had  not  made  preparations  for  a 
feast  on  the  following  day.  He  tried  to  induce 
his  children,  born  in  the  mission  and  become 
Christians,  to  go  with  him  for  some  parts  of 

^  Enel  m^mie.  The  Indionfl  born  in  the  misaions  are  dis- 
tinguished from  thofe  bom  in  the  woods.  The  word  monte 
signifies  more  frequently  in  the  colonies  a  forest  (bosque)  than 
a  mountain^  and  this  circumstance  has  led  to  great  errors  in 
our  maps,  on  which  chains  of  mountains  (sierras)  are  figured, 
where  there  are  only  thick  forests,  numie  espeso. 
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the  dead  body.  Tbey  bad  much  difficulty  in 
persuading  him,  to  desist  from  his  purpose; 
aod  the  soldier,  who  was  posted  at  Esmeralda, 
learned  from  the  domestic  squabble  caused  by 
this  ievent,  what  the  Indians  would  hare  hidden 
from  his  knowledge. 

It  is  known  that  anthropophagy,  and  the 
practice  of  human  sacrifices,  with  which  it  is 
often  connected,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Globe,  and  among  people  of  very  different 
races  * ;  but  what  strikes  us  more  in  the  study 
of  history  is,  to  see  human  sacrifices  retained  in 
a  state  of  civilization  somewhat  advanced,  and 
that  the  nations,  who  hold  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  devour  their  prisoners,  are  not  always  the 
rudest  and  roost  ferocious.  This  observation, 
which  has  something  in  it  distressing  and  pain- 
ful, has  not  escaped  such  of  the  missionaries,  as 
are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  reflect  on  the 
manners  of  the  surrounding  tribes.    The  Ca- 


'  Some  canul  instances  of  children  carried  off  by  the 
Negroes  in  the  island  of  Cuba  have  led  to  the  belief  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  that  there  are  tribes  of  cannibals  in  Africa. 
This  opinion  however,  supported  by  some  travellers  (Balf 
dick,  p.  431),  is  contrary  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Barrow 
on  the  inte'rior  of  that  country.  {Exp.  to  the  Zaire,  Introd.p. 
xxi)  Superstitious  practices  may  have  given  rise  to  impu- 
tations perhaps  as  mijust  as  those,  of  which  Jewish  fiunilies 
were  the  victims  in  the  ages  of  intolerance  and  persecution. 
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bres^  the  Guipunavis^  and  the  Caribbees^  have 
always  been  more  powerful  and  more  civilized* 
than  the  other  hordes  of  the  Oroonoko  ;  and  yet 
the  former  two  are  as  much  addicted  to  anthro- 
pophagy, as  the  last  are  repugnant  to  it. '  We 
must  carefully  distinguish  the  different  branches, 
into  which  the  great  family  of  the  Caribbee 
nations  is  divided.  These  branches  are  as  nu- 
merous as  those  of  the  Monguls,  and  the  west- 
em  Tartars  or  Turcomans.  The  Caribbees  of 
the  continent,  those  who  inhabit  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Lower  Oroonoko,  the  Rio  Branco, 
the  Essequebo,  and  the  sources  of  the  Oyapoc, 
hold  in  horror  the  practice  of  devouring  their 
enemies.    This  barbarous  custom  *f^,  at  the  first 


*  Non  v'  ^  a  mi  credere^  toltone  quetio  mziodi  mangiare  le 
umane  cami,  una  nazione  piil  stimabile  di  GuipunavL  Hanno 
un  fare  Europeo,  \m  aria  militare  e  civile.  GUi,  torn,  ii^ 
p.  46. 

t  See  Geraldmi  iHnerarium,  p.  180^  and  the  eloquent  tract 
of  (Ordinal  Bembo  on  the  discoveries  of  Columbas.     *'  Insu- 
larum  partem  homines  incolebant  feri  trucesque^  qui  puero- 
ram  et  vironim  carnibus,  quos  aliis  in  insulis  bello  aut  latro- 
ciniis  cepissent,  vescebantur ;  afemitng  abstinebant,  Canibales 
appellati."  (Hist.  Fenet.,  15^1,  p.  QZ,)  The  custom  of  sparing 
the  lives  of  female  prisoners  confirms  what  I  have  said 
aboTe,  p.  203,  of  the  language  of  the  women.    Does  the  word 
cannibal,  applied  to  the  Caribbees  of  the  West  India  islands, 
belong  to  the  language  of  this  Archipelago  (that  of  Haiti)  } 
or  nmst  we   seek   for  it  in  an   idiom    of  Florida^  which 
some  traditions  indicate  as  the  first  country  of  the  Carib. 
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discovery  of  America,  existed  only  among  the 
Caribbees  of  the  Weat  Indies.  It  is  they,  who 
have  rendered  the  names  of  cannibals,  Carib- 
bees, and  anthropophagi,  synonymous ;  it  was 
their  cruelties,  that  prompted  the  lav*  promul- 
gated in  1504,  by  which  the  Spaniards  were 
permitted  to  make  a  sl^ve  of  every  individual  of 
an  American  nation,  whieh  could  be  proved  to 
be  of  Cwibbee  origin.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  anthropophagy  of  the  inhabitants  oi  the 
West  India  islands  was  much  exaggerated  in 
the  tales  of  the  Jirst  travellers-ff.  Herera,  a 
grave  and  judicious  historian,  has  not  disdained 
to  relate  these  tales  in  the  Decades  historical  ; 
he  has  even  credited  that  extraordinary  event, 
which  led  the  Caribbees  to  renounce  this  bar- 
barous custom.  "The  natives  of  a  little  island 
devoured  a  Dominician  monk,  whom  they  had 
carried  off  from  the  coast  of  PortoricoJ;  they 


bees  ?  (Pelr.  Martyr.,  p.  6.  Rochefort,  Hist,  des  Antilla,  hook 
2,  chap.  7.]  If  thia  word  be  sigDificattve,  it  seems  to  denote 
rather"  atroDg and  valiant  strangers,"  than  anthropophagi. 
{Herera,  Decad.  i,  p.  11.)  Garcia,  in  his  etymoloi^cBl 
reveries,  finds  it  to  be  simply  Phenician.  .iinnibal  and  Can- 
mbal,  according  to  him,  must  be  derived  from  the  same  - 
•em  I  tic  root. 

*  See  the  hbtory  of  thia  law,  which  declares  the  liberty  of 
all  nations  not  Caribbees,  in  Gomara,  p.  278-2U1. 
f  yapvcei,  p.  91.     Grynsus,  p.  08, 
%  Herera,  Decad.  l,p,  X'3. 
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all  fell  sick^  and  would  no  more  eat  monk  or 
layman." 

If  the  Caribbees  of  the  Oroonoko^  since  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have 
differed  in  their  manners  from  those  of  the  West 
India  islands ;  if  it  be  always  erroneously,  that 
they  are  accused  of  anthropophagy ;  it  is  diflGl* 
colt  to  attribute  this  difference  to  a  melioration 
of  their  social  state.  The  strangest  contrasts 
are  found  blended  in  this  mixture  of  nations^ 
some  of  whom  live  only  upon  fish,  monkeys, 
and  ants ;  while  others  are  more  or  less  culti- 
vators of  the  ground,  more  or  less  occupied  in 
fabricating  and  painting  pottery,  or  weaving 
hammocks  or  cotton  cloth.  Several  of  the  latter 
tribes  have  preserved  inhuman  customs  altoge- 
ther unknown  to  the  former.  The  character 
and  manners  of  a  nation  are  expressive  at  th^ 
same  time,  like  it's  language,  of  it's  present  and 
past  state  :  and  it  is  only  by  knowing  the  whole 
history  of  the  civilization  or  degradation  of  a 
horde ;  it  is  only  by  tracing  societies  in  their  pro- 
gressive development,  and  the  different  stages  of 
their  existence;  that  we  can  succeed  in  solving 

• 

problems,  which  the  knowledge  of  their  present 
relations  only  would  fail  to  render  clear. 

*^  You  cannot  imagine,"  said  the  old  mission- 
ary of  Mandavaca,  "  all  the  perversity  of  this 
familia  de  Indios.     You  receive  men  of  a  new 
tribe  into  the  village ;  they  appear  to  be  mild. 
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good,  and  laborious ;  but,  suffer  tbem  to  take 
part  in  an  incursion  (entrada)  to  bring  In  the  na- 
tives, and  you  can  scarcely  prevent  them  from 
murdering  all  they  meet,  and  hiding  some  por- 
tions of  the  dead  bodies."  In  reflecting  on  tbe 
manners  of  these  Indians,  we  are  almost  terri- 
fied at  that  combination  of  sentiments,  which 
eeem  mutually  to  exclude  each  other;  that 
focnlty  of  nations  to  become  but  partially  hu- 
manized; that  preponderance  of  customs,  pre- 
judices, and  traditions,  over  the  natural  reflec- 
tions of  the  heart  *.  We  had  a  fugitive  Indian 
from  the  Guaisia  in  our  canoe,  who  had  become 
sufficiently  civilized  in  a  few  weeks,  to  be  useful 
to  us  in  placing  the  instruments  necessary  for 
our  observations  at  night.  He  was  no  less  mild 
than  intelligent,  and  we  had  some  desire  of 
taking  him  into  our  service.  What  was  onr 
regret,  when,  talking  to  him  by  means  of  an 
interpreter,  we  learned,  "  that  the  flesh  of  the 
marimonde  monkeys,  though  blacker,  appeared 
to  him  to  have  tbe  taste  of  buman  flesh."  He 
told  us  "  that  his  relations  (that  is  the  people  of 
his  tribe)  preferred  tbe  inside  of  the  bands  in 
man,  as  in  bears."  This  assertion  was  accom- 
panied with  gestures  of  savage  joy.  We  in- 
quired of  this  young  man,  so  calm  and  so  afiec- 


*  I  lUTe  treated  of  this  matter  in  aaother  work. 
jtmaic.  Monum,,  vol.  i,  p,  221. 
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tionate  in  the  little  services  which  he  rendered 
us^  whither  he  still  felt  sometimes  a  desire  to 
eat  of  a  Cheruvichahena.  He  answered  without 
discomposure^  that,  living  in  the  mission,  he 
would  only  eat  what  he  saw  v^ras  eaten  by 
los  Padres.  Reproaches  addressed  to  the  na- 
tives on  the  abominable  practice,  which  we  here 
discuss,  produce  no  effect ;  it  is  as  if  a  Bramin 
of  the  Ganges,  travelling  in  Europe,  reproached 
us  with  our  habit  of  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals. In  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  of  the  Guaisia, 
theCheruvichahena  wasa  being  entirely  different 
from  himself;  and  whom  he  thought  it  was  no 
more  unjust  to  kill,  than  the  jaguars  of  the 
forest.  It  was  merely  from  a  sense  of  propriety, 
that,  as  long  as  he  should  remain  in  the  mission, 
he  would  only  eat  the  same  food  as  los  Padres. 
The  natives,  if  they  return  to  their  tribe  (al 
monte)y  or  find  themselves  pressed  by  hunger, 
soon  resume  their  ancient  habits  of  anthropo- 
phagy. And  why  should  we  be  so  much  asto- 
nished at  this  inconstancy  in  the  tribes  of  the 
Oroonoko,  when  we  are  reminded,  by  terrible 
and  well  ascertained  examples,  of  what  has 
parsed  among  civilized  nations  in  times  of  great 
scarcity  ?  In  Egypt,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  habit  of  eating  human  flesh  pervaded  all 
classes  of  society ;  extraordinary  snares  were 
spread  for  physicians  in  particular.  They  were 
called  to  attend  persons,  who  pretended  to  be 
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sick,  bnt  who  were  only  hungry ;  and  it  was  not 
in  order  to  be  consulted,  but  devoured.  Ad 
historian  of  great  veracity,  Abd-Altatif,  has  re- 
lated, how  a  practice,  which  at  first  inspired 
dread  and  horror,  soon  occasioned  not  the  slight- 
est snrprise*." 

Althooglt  the  Indians  of  the  Cassiqniare  readi- 
ly return  to  their  barbarous  habits,  they  display, 

*  Aeanutt  of  Egypt  hf  Md-Allatif,  Phymciam  of  Bi^dad, 
trwiuUUd  itttB  Reuck  £y  if.  Silv.  de  Sacg,  p-  tOO— S74. 
"  Wlien  the  poor  began  to  eat  human  Reah,  the  horror  and 
astonisbment  caused  by  repasts  so  dreadful  were  such, 
that  these  crimes  furnished  the  never  ceasing  subject  of  every 
conTersation.  But  at  length  the  people  became  so  accus- 
tomed to  A,  and  conceired  such  a  taste  fbr  this  detestable  food, 
that  people  of  weoHh  and  respectability  were  found  to  use 
it  as  their  ordinary  food,  to  eat  it  by  way  of  regale,  and  even 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  it.  This  flesh  was  prepared  in  different 
ways,  and  the  practice  being  once  introduced,  spread  into 
the  provinces,  so  that  examples  of  it  were  found  in  every 
pMt  oS  Egypt.  It  tben  no  longer  caused  any  surprise  j  the 
honor,  it  had  at  first  inured,  Tonished;  and  it  was  men- 
timed  as  U  indifiereat  and  ordinary  thing.  This  fory  of 
devouring  one  another  became  so  common  among  thejwor, 
thatthegreater  part  perished  in  this  manner.  These  wretches 
emfiloyed  all  sorts  of  artifices,  to  seize  men  by  surprise,  or 
decoy  them  into  their  bouses  under  false  pretences.  This 
happened  to  three  physicians  among  those  who  visited  me ; 
ud  a  bookseller,  who  aold  me  books,  an  old,  and  very  corpu- 
lent man,  fell  into  their  snares,  and  escaped  with  great  diffi- 
culty. All  the  facts  which  we  relate  as  ocular  witnesses  fell 
under  our  observation  accidentally,  for  we  generally  avoided 
■  teeing  spectacles,  which  inspired  us  with  so  much  horror." 
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while  in  the  missions,  intelligence,  some  love  of 
labour,  and  in  particular  a  great  facility  in.leam- 
ing  the  Castilian  language.  The  villages  being 
for  the  most  part  inhabited  by  three  or  four 
tribes,  who  do  not  understand  each  other,  a 
foreign  idiom,  which  is  at  the  same  time  that  of 
the  civil  power,  the  language  of  the  missionary, 
aflords  the  advantage  of  more  general  means  of 
communication.  I  heard  a  Poignave  Indian 
conversing  in  Spanish  with  a  Guahibo,  though 
both  had  come  from  their  forests  within  three 
months.  They  uttered  a  phrase  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  prepared  with  difficulty,  and  in 
which  the  gerund  of  the  verb,  no  doubt  accord- 
ing to  the  grammatical  tumof  their  own  tongues^ 
was  constantly  employed.  (ffHien  I  seeing  Pa- 
dre, Padre  to  me  saying* ;  instead  of,  when 
I  saw  the  missionary,  he  said  to  me).  I  have 
mentioned  in  another  place,  how  wise  it  appear- 
ed to  me  in  the  Jesuits,  to  generalize  one  of  the 
tongues  of  civilized  America,  for  instance  that 
of  the  Peruvians  ^^  and  instruct  the  Indians  in 
an  idiom,  which  is  foreign  to  them  in  it^s  roots^ 
but  not  in  it's  structure  and  grammatical  forms. 
This  was  following  the  system,  which  the  Incas, 
or  king-priests  of  Peru,  had  employed  for  ages 

*  Quando  to  mirando  Padre,  Padre  me  dmiendo.  On  adding 
the  verb  substantive^  it  is  almost  the  English  turn  of  phrase, 
y  wa^  going. 

f  The  Qquichua  language^  lengua  del  Inga. 
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in  order  to  hamanize  the  barbarous  natioDs  o( 
the  Upper  MaragnoD,  anil  maintaio  tbem  under 
their  domination;  a  system  somewhat  less 
strange  than  that  of  making  the  natives  of  Ame- 
rica speak  Latin,  as  was  gravely  proposed  in  a 
provincial  condle  at  Mexico. 

We  were  told,  that  the  Indians  of  the  Cassi- 
qniare  and  the  Rio  Negro  are  preferred  on  the 
Lower  Oroonoko,  and  especially  at  Angostura, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  missions,  on 
account  of  their  intelligence  and  activity.  Those 
of  Mandavaca  are  celebrated  among  the  tribes 
of  their  own  race,  for  the  fabrication  of  the 
curare  poison,  which  does  not  yield  in  strength 
to  the  curare  of  Esmeralda.  Unhappily  this 
fabrication  occupies  the  natives  far  more  than 
agriculture.  Yet  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cassiquiare  is  excellent.  We  find  there  a  g^- 
nitic  sand,  of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  which  is 
covered  in  the  forests  with  thick  layers  oi humus, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  with  clay  almost 
impermeable  to  water.  The  soil  of  the  Cassi- 
quiare appears  more  fertile  than  that  of  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Negro,  where  maize  does  not 
prosper.  Rice,  beans,  cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo, 
yield  rich  harvests,  wherever  their  cultivation 
has  been  tried*.    We  saw  wild  indigo  around 

■  Mr.  Bonpland  found  at  Mandavaca,  in  the  huts  of  the  na- 
tives, a  plant  with  tuberose  roots,  exactly  like  caasavB  (jnio 
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the  missioiis  of  1^  Miguel  de  Davipe^  San  Car* 
los  and  Mandavaca.  No  doubt  can  be  ad* 
mittedy  that  several  nations  of  America,  par- 
ticularly the  Mexicans^  long  before  the  conquest, 
employed  real  indigo  in  their  hierogl3fphical 
paintings ;  and  that  small  calces  of  this  sub* 
stance  were  sold  at  the  great  market  of  Tenoch- 
titlan*.  But  a  colouring  matter^  chemically 
identical,  may  be  extracted  from  plants  belong-^ 
ing  to  neighbouring  genera ;  and  I  should  not  at 
present  venture  to  affirm^  that  the  native  indu 
gqfercB  of  America  do  not  furnish  some  generic 
difference  from  the  indigofera  anil^  and  the 
indigofera  argentea,  of  the  ancient  continent. 
In  the  coffee-trees  of  the  two  worlds  this  differ* 
ence  has  been  observed. 

Here,  as  at  the  Rio  Negro,  the  humidity  of 
the  air,  and  the  abundance  of  insects,  which  is 
it*s  natural  consequence,  are  obstacles  almost 
invincible  to  new  cultivation.  We  never  found 
the  hygrometer  of  Deluc,  even  when  the  sky 
was  serene  and  blue,  below  52® -f*.  Every  where 
you  meet  with  those  large  ants,  that  march  in 
close  bands>  and  direct  their  attacks  so  much 
the  more  on  cultivated  plants,  as  these  are  her- 

€a)%   It  is  called  cumapann,  and  is  eaten  baked  on  the  ashes, 
It  grows  spontaneously  on  the  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare. 

*  See  my  Polii.  'Essay,  vol.  li^  p.  447. 
i  Eighty-seven  degrees.    Sauss. 
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baccMU  ^^  succttletit,  whUe  thk  forests  of  tfaerie 
coantries  ^ord  otiy  fdanta  wHh  wdodjT  stalks. 
When  a  mtsBiouary  vould  cultirate  aalkd;  or 
my  euUnary  fiaai  of  Europe^  be  is  compiled 
as  H  were,  to  suspend  fais  garden  ifi  the  air. 
He  fiUs  an  eld  boat  witb  good  mould,  and,hav- 
ing  sowed  the  seeds,  suspends  it  four  feet  above 
the  ground  wttfa  cords  <A  the  cbiqaichiqu4  palm 
tree;  bub  most  frequently  places  it  od  a  digiit 
scaffolding.  Iliis  protects  the  yottnig  ^vaM 
from  weeds,  worms,  and  the  ants,  which  pursue 
tbeir  migratioii  in  a  right  liloe,  and,  not  knowing 
what  vegetates  i^ve,  seldom  turn  from  their 
course  to  climb  up  stakes,  that  are  stripped  of 
their  bark.  I  mention  this  circumstance^  to 
prove  bow  difficult,  within  the  tropics,  on  the 
banlES  of  great  rivers,  are  the  first  attempts  of 
man  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  little  spot  of 
earth  in  that  vast  domain  of  nature,  invad- 
ed by  animals,  and  covered  by  spoAtaneoos 
plants. 

May  the  13th.  I  had  obtained  daring  the 
night  some  observations  of  the  stars,  unfortu- 
nately the  last  at  the  Cassiquiare.  The  latitude 
of  Maudavaca  is  2°  4'  7" ;  it's  longitude,  ac- 
cording to  the  time-keeper,  69*  27'.  I  found 
the  magnetic  dip  25'2<V  cent,  div.,  so  that  it 
had  increased  considerably  from  the  fort  of 
San  Carlos.  Yet  the  surrounding  rocks  are 
of  the  same  granite,  mixed  with  a  little  horn- 
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blende,  which  we  had  foand  at  JavitiE^  and 
which  assnines  a  syeni tic  Bi^pelclt.  We  left  M itti- 
davada  at  half  aftek*  two  in  tfie  niimiiii^.  We 
hadstiB  to  straggle  durhfg  eight  dftys  agidltet  the 
currents  of  the  Cassiqni)eu*e ;  Mid  l6e  coimtiy, 
through  which  we  h&d  to  pa^  in  oktter  again  to 
reach  San  Fernando  de  Ataltf&po,  is  M  deiert^ 
that  we  could  only  hope  after  a  passage  of  thir- 
teen days,  to  find  another  Obsehrantitf  mission^ 
that  of  Santo  Barbara.  After  siit  hours^veyf^, 
we  passed  on  the  east  the  mouth  of  the  Idapa^  oV 
Siapa,  whith  rises  on  the  motttttain  of  Unturan, 
and  fbmishes  near  it*s  source^  a  portage  to  the 
Rio  MatacA^  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Oroonoko.  This  riter  had  white  waters,  And 
is  not  more  than  half  as  broad  as  the  Pacimoni, 
the  waters  of  which  are  black.  It's  upper  course 
is  strangely  disfigured  on  the  maps  of  La  Craz 
and  Surville,  which  have  served  as  models 
to  all  Subsequent  maps.  I  shall  have  oeca- 
sion  to  mention  the  hypothesies,  that  have 
given  rise  to  these  errors,  in  speaking  of 
the  origin  of  the  Oroonoko.  If  father  Caulin 
could  have  seen  the  map,  which  has  been  pre^ 
fixed  to  his  work,  he  would  have  been  surprised 
to  find  fictions  reproduced  in  it,  which  he  has 
himself  combated  by  accurate  ideas  acquired  on 
the  spot.  This  missionary  simply  says,  that  the 
Idapa  rises  in  a  mountainous  country,  near 
which  live  the  Amuisana  Indians.    These  In- 

2f2 
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dians  have  been  transformed  into  Amoizanas,  er 
Amazons ;  and  the  Rio  Idapa  has  been  made  to 
rise  from  a  spring,  which,  the  moment  it  issues 
out  of  the  ground,  divides  itself  into  two 
branches,  the  courses  of  which  are  diametri- 
cally opposite.  This  bifurcation  of  a  spring  is 
altogether  imaginary. 

We  stopped  near  the  raudal  of  Cunuri.  The 
noise  of  the  little  cataract  augmented  sensibly 
during  the  night.  Our  Indians  asserted,  that 
it  was  a  certain  presage  of  rain.  I  recollected, 
that  the  mountaineers  of  the  Alps  have  great 
confidence  in  the  same  prognostic*.    In  fact,  it 

*  "  It  U  ^ing  to  ratn,  because  we  hear  tbeoiurinur  of 
the  torreniB  uearer."  saf  the  mouutaiDeere  of  the  Alps,  like 
those  of  the  Amies.  Mr.  Deluc  has  tried  to  explain  this 
phenomenon  by  a  change  in  the  barometric  pressure,  by  im 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  bubbles  of  air,  that  burst  at 
the  surface  of  the  water.  {Modifieai.  de  VAtmotpl&Te,  %  1031.) 
This  explanation  is  equally  forced  and  unsatisfactory.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  replace  it  by  another  hypothesis,  but  I 
shall  observe,  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomeaon  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  atmosphere,  which  has  an  influence  at  once  on 
the  tonoTotit  and  an  the  hitmnaui  undulation*.  The  prognostic 
drawn  from  the  increase  and  the  intensity  of  sound  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  prognostic  drawn  from  a  less  ex- 
tinction of  light.  The  mountaineers  predict  a  change  of  wea- 
ther, wbvn,  the  air  being  calm,  Ihe  Alps  covered  with  per- 
petual snows  Bcem  on  a  sudden  to  be  nearer  the  observer,  and 
their  outlines  appear  with  great  distinctness  on  the  azure 
vault  of  the  sky.  What  is  it,  that  causes  the  want  of  homo- 
geneity in  the  vertical  strata  of  the  atmosphere  to  disappear 
ioBtantaneoasly  I 
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I'ained  long  before  sunrise;  and  the  araguate 
monkeys  had  warned  us  by  their  lengthened 
bowlings  of  the  approach  of  the  shower,  long 
before  the  noise  of  the  cataract  increased. 

May  the  1 4th.  The  moschettoes,  and  still 
more  the  ants,  drove  us  from  the  shore  before 
two  in  the  morning.  We  had  till  then  believed, 
that  the  latter  did  not  crawl  along  the  cords, 
by  which  the  hammocks  are  usually  suspended ; 
but  whether  this  opinion  were  erroneous,  or  the 
ants  fell  upon  us  from  the  tops  of  the  trees,  it 
is  certain,  that  we  had  great  difficulty  to  keep 
ourselves  free  from  these  troublesome  insects. 
The  river  became  narrower  as  we  advanced,  and 
it*s  banks  were  so  marshy,  that  it  was  not  with- 
out much  labour  Mr.  Bonpland  could  get  to  a 
carolinea  princeps  loaded  with  large  purple 
flowers.  This  tree  is  the  most  beautiful  orna- 
ment of  these  forests,  and  of  those  of  the  Rio 
Negro.  We  examined  repeatedly,  during  this 
day,  the  temperature  of  the  Cassiquiare.  The 
water  at  the  surface  of  the  river  was  only  24* 
(when  the  air  was  at  25'6°).  This  is  nearly  the 
temperature  of  the  Rio  Negro,  but  four  or  five 
degrees  less  than  that  of  the  Oroonoko*.  After 
having  passed  on  the  west  the  mouth  of  the 
Cnwno  Caterico,  which  has  black  waters  of  ex- 
traordinary transparency,  we  left  the  bed  of  the 

*  See  vol.  iv,  p.  500  and  672 ;  and  p.  103  and  217  of  the 
{)resent  volume. 


river,  to  land  at  an  island  on  whicb  the  misuon 
of  Vanva  is  estaUished*.  The  lake,  vhtch  snr- 
rounds  this  niissioa,  is  a  league  broad,  and  com- 
municates  by  three  outlets  with  the  Cassiqaiare. 
The  sarrounding  country,  full  <tf  marshes,  is  ex- 
treoiely  feverish.  The  lake,  the  waters  of  which 
^ppe^r  yellow  by  tiiansmitted  light,  is  dry  in  the 
seft^W)  o^gcea,t  he^  and  th^  Indians  themselvea 
are  nn^ble  to  reast  the  nuasmata,  that  rise  from 
the  wqd>  The  complete  aljsenpe  of  wind  con- 
tributes  to  render  the  climate  of  this  country 
more  perfiicious.  A  sketch  of  the  plan  of  Vasiva, 
whicb  I  drew  on  the  day  of  our  arrival*  I  have 
had  engraved,  -  Part  of  the  village  has  been 
removed  to  a  dryer  spot,  toward  the  north,  and 
this  change  has  become  the  source  of  a  long 
quarrel  between  the  governor  of  Guyana  and 
the  moi;ik6.  He  m^atained,  that  they  had  no 
right  to  remove  their  villages  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  civil  power;  but,  being  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the  Cassi- 
quiare,  he  addressed  bis  reprimands  to  the  mis- 
siraiary  of  Carichana,  who  lives  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  Vasiva, 
and  could  not  comprehend  what  was  meant. 
These  geographical  mistakes  are  very  common 
in  countries,  that  are  generally  governed  by  men — 
who  have  never  been  in  possession  of  a  map— 

*  Jlorometer  at  Voaira,  8272  linet. 
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The  mission  oi  Padamo  was  given  in  1785  to 
fattier  Valor,  with  an  injunction/  to  '^  repair 
thither  immediately,  the  Indians  beiag  without 
a  pastor.**  This  was  more  than  fifteen  years 
after  the  village  of  Padamo  had  ceased  to  exist, 
and  the  Indians  had  fied  al  numie. 

From  the  1 4th  to  the  2l8t  of  May  we  slept 
constantly  in  the  open  air ;  but  I  oannot  indi- 
cate the  spota  where  we  halted.  Iliese  regions 
are  so  wild,  and  so  little  frequented,  that  with 
the  exception  of  some  rivers,  the  Indians  Were 
ignoi'ant  of  the  name  of  all  the  objects  which  I 
set  by  the  compass.  No  observaticm  of  a  star 
helped  me  to  fix  the  latitude  in  the  space  Of  a 
degree.  After  having  passed  the  point*  where 
the  Itinivini  separates  itself  from  the  Cassi- 
quiare,  to  take  it's  course  to  the  west^  toward 
the  granitic  hills  of  Daripabo,  we  found  the 
marshy  banks  of  the  river  ornamented  with 
bamboos.  These  arborescent  gramina  rise  to 
the  height  of  twenty  feet;  their  stem  is  con- 
stantly arched  toward  the  summit.  It  is  a  new 
species  of  bambusa  with  very  broad  leaves.  Mr. 
Bonpland  fortunately  found  one  in  flower;  a 

*  It  is  above  Vasiva^  nearly  ia  2^  ao'  of  latitude ;  the 
tame  branch  of  the  Gissiquiare  enters,  by  the  name  of  the 
Gonorichite,  into  the  Rio  Negro,  near  Toino.  (See  above^ 
p.  868.)  More  to  the  north  oome  in  succession  the  Canno 
Coramani,  the  Port  of  wild  Cacao-trees,  ^e  Rio  Maininavi, 
the  lake  Duractumuni,  and  the  Rio  Pamoni. 
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circumstance  I  mention,  because  the  genera 
DBstos  and  bambusa  had  before  been  very  badly 
distinguished,  and  nothing  is  more  rare  in  the 
New  World,  than  to  see  these  gigantic  gramina 
in  flower.  Mr.  Mutis  herbalised  during  twenty 
years  in  a  country,  where  the  bambusa  gnadna 
forms  marshy  forests  sereral  leagues  broad, 
without  having  ever  been  able  to  procure  the 
flowers.  We  sent  that  learned  naturalist  the 
first  ears  of  bambusa  from  the  temperate  rallies 
of  Fopayan.  From  what  cause  do  the  parts  of 
fructification  develope  themselves  so  rarely  in  a 
plan  t  that  is  indigenous,  and  that  vegetates  with 
such  extraordinary  vigor,  from  the  level  of  the 
ocean  to  that  of  nine  hundred  toises,  that  is  to 
a  subalpine  region,  the  climate  of  which,  be- 
tween the  tropics,  resembles  that  of  the  south 
of  Sp^n  ?  "Hie  bambusa  latifolia  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  basins  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko, 
the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  Amazon ;  it  is  a  social 
plant,  like  all  the  gramina  of  the  family  of  the 
nastoides  * ;  but  in  that  part  of  Spanish  Guy- 
ana which  we  traversed  it  does  not  form  those 


*  See  for  the  natural  history  of  this  femilf  my  work  de 
Dittribut.  geogr.  Plant.,  p.  206—214.  With  the  bambon 
latifolia,  which  Mr.  Bonpland  has  described  and  drawa  in 
oar  Egtanosial  Plantt,  vol.  i,  p.  G8,  the  pariana  campeatris, 
dufourea  glabra,  and  some  fine  species  of  the  arboreacent 
hypericum,  grow  on  the  baoka  of  the  Casuquiare. 
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large  assemblages^  which  the  Spanish  Americans 
call  guadaleSy  or  forests  of  bamboos. 

Our  first  resting  place  above  Vasiva  was 
easily  arranged.  We  fonnd  a  little  nook  of 
dry  ground,  free  from  shrubs,  to  the  south  of 
the  Canno  Curamuni,  in  a  spot  where  we  saw 
some  capuchin  monke3rs*9  recognizable  by  their 
black  beard,  and  their  gloomy  and  sullen  air, 
walking  slowly  on  the  horizontal  branches  of  a 
genipa.  The  five  following  nights  were  so 
much  the  more  troublesome,  as  we  approached 
the  bifurcation  of  the  Oroonoko.  Theluxurious- 
ness  of  the  vegetation  increases  in  a  manner,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  even  for  those,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  the  aspect  of  the  forests  between 
the  tropics,  to  form  an  idea.  There  is  no  longer 
a  beach :  a  palisade  of  tufted  trees  forms  the 
bank  of  the  river.  You  see  a  canal  two  hun- 
dred toises  broad,  bordered  by  two  enormous 
walls,  clothed  with  lianas  and  foliage.  We  often 
tried  to  land,  but  without  being  able  to  step  out 
of  the  boat.  Toward  sunset  we  sailed  along  the 
bank  for  an  hour,  to  discover,  not  an  opening 
(since  none  exists),  but  a  spot  less  wooded,  where 
our  Indians  by  means  of  the  hatchet  and  ma- 
nual labour,  could  gain  space  enough  for  a 
resting  place  for  twelve  or  thirteen  persons.    It 

*  Simia  chiropotes^  a  new  species.    (Sec  my  Rec,  d*Ob$. 
Zool,  vol.  i,  p.  ai2^  315,  368.) 
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was  impossible  to  pass  the  Digfat  in  the  < 
tbe  mosckettoei,  which  torfn«Hted  as  daring'  the 
day,  accumaiated  toward  eveiuDg  bene^  the 
t^tUtf  thatis^  the  roof  covered  with  palm  leaves, 
which  served  to  shelter  us  from  tfae  rain.  Our 
bands  and  foces  bad  never  before  been  more 
swdled.  Father  ^ea,  who  till  then  boasted  of 
having  in  his  misnoos  of  the  cataracts  the  largest 
and  most  vacant  moustiqaes  {las  mas/eroces)t 
at  length  gradually  acliBowledged,  that  tbe 
sting  of  the  insects  of  tbe  Caasiqniare  was  the 
most  pfunful  he  had  ever  ft;lt.  We  experienced 
great  difficulty  amid  a  thick  forest  in  finding 
wood  to  make  a  fire,  tbe  branches  of  the  trees, 
in  those  equatorial  regions  where  it  always  rains^ 
being  so  full  of  juice,  that  they  will  scarcely 
bum  at  all.  Where  there  is  no  bare  shore,  tliat 
old  wood  can  scarcely  be  procured,  which  the 
Indians  say  is  baked  in  the  sun.  However,  fire 
was  necessary  to  us  only  as  a  defence  against 
the  beasts  of  the  forest ;  for  we  had  sach  a 
scarcity  of  provision  that  we  had  little  need  of 
it  to  prepare  our  food. 

On  the  18tfa  of  May,  toward  tbe  evening,  we 
discovered  a  spot  where  the  bank  of  the  river 
was  furnished  with  wild  cacao-trees.  The  nut 
of  these  cacaos  is  small  and  bitter ;  tbe  Indiuis 
of  tbe  forest  suck  tbe  pulp,  and  throw  away  the 
nut,  which  is  picked  up  by  the  Indians  of  the 
missions,  and  sold  to  persons  who  are  not  very 
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nice  in  the  &brication<if  tbeir  cbocdate*  ^'Tbis 
is  the  Puerto  del  Cacao^  said  t^  pilot ;  ^'it  is 
here  our  Padres  deep,  when  they  go  to  Esme- 
ralda to  buy  sarbacgm  and  juvia  {th^  pleasant 
nuts  of  the  berthoUetIa).*'  Not  five  boatp  how- 
ever pass  annually  by  the  Cassiquiarei  and 
since  we  1^  Maypures,  that  h  fyv  t^  whft]^ 
month,  we  had  not  net  Qf(^  living  soal  on  thi? 
rivers  which  we  went  up,  ei^cept  in  the  impie- 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  niissionpi.  To  the 
south  of  lak^-Dumptuimi^i  we  sl^t  ip  a  forest 
of  palm  tnoes.  It  mined  violently,  but  the 
pothoses,  aruois,  and  Uanaf^  farninhed  so  thick  a 
natural  trellis*  t^hal;  we  were  ^heltei^d  as  under  a 
vault  of  foliage.  The  Indiawp^  w^iose  hainnH>oks 
were  placed  on  the  edg«  of  the  riyer^  interwove 
the  heliconias  and  other  niusacepD^  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  roof  over  them.  Our  fires  liighted  up 
to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  the  palm  trees, 
the  lianas  loaded  with  flowers,  and  the  columns 
of  white  smoke,  which  ascended  in  a  straight 
line  toward  the  sky.  The  whole  exhibited  a 
magnificent  spectacle ;  but,  to  enjoy  it  with  tran- 
quillity^  we  should  have  breathed  an  air  fi^ 
fi^m  insects. 

The  most  discouraging  of  all  phyeiieal  suiEar- 
ings  are  those,  which,  uniform  in  their  duration, 
can  be  combated  only  by  long  patience.  It  is 
probable,  that  in  the  exhalations  of  the  forests  of 
the  Cassiquiare  Mr.  Bonpland  imbibed  tbe  seeds 
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of  that  severe  malady,  under  which  he  nearly 
sunk  on  our  arrival  at  Ang^ofltnra.  Happily  for 
hint  and  for  me,  nothing  led  na  to  presage'tbe 
danger,  with  which  he  was  menaced.  The  view 
of  the  river,  and  the  hum  of  the  insects,  were  a 
little  moDotonoDS ;  bnt  some  remains  of  our 
natural  cheerfulness  enabled  ns  to  find  sources 
of  relief  amid  our  wearisome  voyage.  We  dis- 
covered, that  by  eating  small  portions  of  dry 
cacao,  ground  without  sugar,  and  drinking  a 
large  quantity  of  the  river  water,  we  succeeded 
in  appeasing  our  appetite  for  several  hours. 
The  ants  and  the  mosckettoes  occapied  us  more 
than  the  humidity  and  the  want  of  food.  Not- 
withstandingthe  wants  to  which  wewereexposed 
during  our  excursions  in  the  Cordilleras,  the 
navigation  from  Mandavaca  to  Esmeralda  has 
always  appeared  to  us  the  most  painful  part  of 
our  travels  in  America.  I  advise  those,  who  are 
not  very  desirous  of  seeing  the  gi-eat  bifurcation 
of  the  Qroonoko,  to  take  the  way  of  the  Atabapo 
in  preference  to  that  of  the  Cassiquiare. 

Above  the  Canno  Duractumuni,  the  Cassi- 
quiare pursues  a  uniform  direction  from  north- 
east to  sonth-west.  There,  on  it's  right  bank, 
they  have  begun  to  found  the  new  village  of  Va- 
siva.    The  missions  of  Pacimona*,  Capivari, 


*  Ferliape  It  may  have  been  intended  to  indicate  Mondu- 
tavft  under  thia  name. 
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and  Buenaguardia,  like  the  pretended  fort  near 
the  lake  of  Vasiva^  are  only  fictions  of  our 
maps.    We  were  surprised  to  see  how  much  the 
high  steep  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare  had  been  un* 
dermined  on  each  side  by  the  sudden  risings  of 
the  river.     Trees  rooted  up  formed  as  it  were 
natural  rafts ;  and,  half  buried  in  the  mud^  were 
extremely  dangerous  for  canoes.  It  is  probable, 
that,  if  the  bark  of  the  traveller  were  overset  in 
this  uninhabited  region,  he  would  disappear^ 
without  any  indication  of  his  misfortune  marking 
where,   or  how  he  had  perished.      It  would 
merely  be  known  long  after,  that  a  boat,  which 
left  Vasiva,  had  never  been  seen  a  hundred 
leagues  off,  at  the  missions  of  Santa  Barbara 
and  of  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo.    We  pass- 
ed  the  night  of  the  20th  of  May,   the  last 
of  our  voyage  on  the  Cassiquiare,  near  the 
point  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  Oroonoko.    We 
had  some  hope  of  being  able  to  make  an  astro- 
nomical observation,  as  falling  stars  of  remark- 
able magnitude  were  visible  through  the  va- 
pours, that  veiled  the  sky;   whence  we  con- 
cluded that  the  stratum  of  vapors  must  be 
very  thin,  since  meteors  of  this  kind  have  scarce- 
ly ever  been  seen  below  a  cloud.    Those  we 
now  beheld  shot  toward  the  north,  and  succeed- 
ed each  other  at  almost  equal  intervals.    The 
Indians,  who  little  ennoble  by  their  expressions 
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the  wandetings  of  ImaginAtion,  name  the  lalling^ 
stars  the  ttfme;  and  the  (few  tbb  aj^ttte  of  the 
a&f^.  Hie  cknnfe  thif^ened  ane#,  and  #e 
diBceraed  neither  meteors,  nor  the  real  stais, 
for  #hicb  ve  had  impatiently  waited  during 
several  days. 

Wehad  been  told,  thatweshonld  find  theinsects 
at  Eameraltftt "  st?ll  more  cruel  and  Voraciotra," 
than  in  the  branch  of  the  Oroonoko  which  we  were 
j^ng  Up ;  Notwithstanding  tb?8  expebtation,  we 
Indolged  with  satisfection  the  hope  of  sleeping' 
ttl  length  in  a  spot  that  was  inhahited,  and  of 
t^ing  some  exercise  in  herbalizing.  Our  satis- 
faietioiA  however  was  disturbed  at  ant  last  rest- 
ing pltice  on  the  Cassiqniare.  1  shall  venture 
to  relate  a  fact,  which  has  nothing  in  it  very 
interestii^  W  the  reader,  but  which  I  think  I 
may  be  permitted  to  record  in  a  journal  that 
depicts  the  Idctd^ts  of  a  voyage  through  so 
wild  al  ctEmntry.  We  slept  on  the  edge  of  a 
ftrtBt*  In  the  mid<ftir  of  the  night  we  were 
wam^  bj  the  Indians,  that  they  heard  very 
.  fwar  ftW  the  cries  of  the  jaguar,  and  that  they 
eanie'  froni!  the  top'  of  some  netghbooring  trees. 
Sflcb  is  the  thickness  of  the  forests  in  these 
^giobd,  that  scarcely  any  atiimafe  are  to  be 
foQdd  there,  but  such  as  climb  trees,  the  qaa- 
drlimanes,  the  cercoleptes,  the  viverras,  and 

:,  ch\T'u}ue'ch»euTa  and  umifMi-Mccar*. 
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various  species  of  the  felis  getiiis.    Our  fires 
barn^ng  brigbt^  and  having  by  Umg  habit  be- 
come tranquil  (I  might  almost  say  systemati- 
cally) respecting  dangers  that  are  not  chimeri- 
cal, we  paid  little  attention  to  the  cries  of  the 
jaguars.    They  were  attracted  by  the  smell  and 
voice  of  our  dog.    This  animal  (which  was  of 
the  mastiif  breed)  began  at  first  to  bark ;  and, 
when  the  tiger  drew  nearer,  to  howl,  hiding 
himself  below  our  hammocks,  as  if  he  sought 
for  the  succour  of  man.    Dtiring  our  halts  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Apure^  tire  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  these  alternations  of  coum^  and  fear 
in  this  young  animai,  which  was  gentle  and 
extremely  eai-essing.    How  great  was  our  cha^ 
grin,  when  in  the  morning,  n9  the  moment  of  re« 
embarking,  the  Indians  informed  us^  that  the 
dog  had  disapipeared!    There  could  be  no  doubt^ 
that  it  bad  been  carried  off  by  the  jaguars.  Per- 
haps, hearing  their  cries  no  longer,  it  had  wan- 
dered from  the  fires  on  the  side  of  the  beach ; 
perhaps  we  had  not  heard  if  s  moans^  being 
plunged  in  a  profound  sleep.    We  have  often 
beard  the  inhabitants^  of  the  banks  of  the  Oroo- 
ttoko  and  the  Rio  Magdalena  affirm^  that  the 
oldest  jaguars,  consequently  those  that  have 
hunted  at  night  during  several  years,  are  suffi- 
ciently cunning  to  carry  off  animals  from  the 
midst  of  a  halting  place,  grasping  4;he  neck  so  as 
to  prevent  their  cries.     We  waited  part  of  the 
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morning  \m  the  hope,  that  our  dog  had  only 
strayed.  Three  days  after  we  came  back  to  the 
same  place ;  we  beard  again  the  cries  of  the 
jaguars,  for  these  animals  have  a  predilection 
for  particular  spots ;  but  all  our  researches  were 
vain.  The  dog,  which  had  accompanied  us 
from  Caracca^  and  had  so  often  in  swimming 
escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  crocodiles  *,  bad 
beea  devoured  in  the  forest.  I  mention  this  in- 
cident only  to  throw  some  light  on  the  artifices 
of  those  large  cats  with  speckled  coats. 

May  the  Slst.  We  again  entered  the  bed  of 
the  Oroonoko,  three  leagues  below  the  mission 
of  Esmeralda.  It  was  then  a  month  since  we 
had  left  that  river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gua- 
viare.  We  had  still  a  voyage  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  mlles-f-  to  perform  to  Angostura,  but  it 
was  with  the  st;ream,  and  this  consideration 
lessened  our  discouragement.  In  descending. 
great  rivers,  the  rowers  take  the  thalweg,  the 
middle  of  the  bed,  where  there  are  few  raos- 
cbettoes;  while  in  going  up  they  are  obliged,  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  dead  watere  and 
counter  currents,  to  sail  near  the  shore,  where 
the  proximity  of  the  forests,  and  the  detritus  of 
organic  substances  thrown  on  the  beach,  accu" 


•  See  vol.  iv,  p.  426. 
f  Of  Dine  huDdred  and  fiftjr  toiiei  each,  or  two  hundred 
and  Aft;  nBUticnl  leagata. 
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nittlate  the  tipulary  insects*.    The  point  of  the 
celebrated  bifurcation  of  the  Oroonoko  has  a 
very  imposing  aspect.    Lofty  granitic  moun- 
tains rise  on  the  northern  bank ;  and  amid  them 
are  discovered  at  a  distance  the  Maraguaca  and 
the  Duida.    There  are  no  mountains  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oroonoko,  west  or  east  of  the 
bifurcation,  till  opposite  the  mouth  of  theTkma^ 
tama.    There  stands  the  rock  Guaraco,  which 
is  said  to  throw  out  flames  from  time  to  time  in 
the  rainy  season.    When  the  Oroonoko  is  no 
longer  surrounded  by  mountains  toward  the 
south,  and  reaches  the  opening  of  a  valley,  or 
rather  a  depression  of  the  ground,  which  termi- 
nates at  the  Rio  Negro,  it  divides  itself  into  two 
branches.    The  principal  trunk  (the  Rio  Para- 
gua  of  the  Indians)  continues  it's  course  toward 
the  west-north-west,  turning  round  the  group  of 
the  mountains  of  Pari  me ;  the  branch  which 
forms  the  communication  with  the  Amazon  runs 
into  plains,  the  general  slope  of  which  is  toward 
the  south,  but  of  which  the  partial  plains  incline 
in  the  Cassiquiare  towardtbesouth-westyandin 
the  basin  of  the  Rio  Negro  toward  the  south- 
east.   A  phenomenon  so  strange  in  appearance, 
which  I  verified  on  the  spot,  merits  particular 
attention ;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  it  may 

*  Orellana  has  made  the  same  observation  in  the  Amazon* 
(Southey,  vol,  i,  p.  618.) 

VOL.  v.  2  G 
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throw  some  light  on  Euaalogous  fitcta,  which 
are  thought  to  have  been  observed  in  the  interior 
of  AMca.  I  shall  termioate  this  chapter  by  some 
general  reflexions  on  the  h/drauKc  system  at 
Spanish  Guyana  i  and  shall  prove^  by  examples 
'  drawn  from  the  fmcient  continent,  that  tiiis  bi- 
furcation, which  has  so  long  confounded  the 
geograpbere  who  have  constructed  m^»  of  Ame- 
rica, is  the  efl^t  of  a  concurrence  of  circnm- 
st^cea,  which,  though  rare,  are  to  be  found 
alike  in  both  hemispheres. 

Accustomed  to  consider  the  rivers  of  Europe 
only  in  that  part  of  their  course  where  they  are 
contained  between  two  lines  of  ridges  [lignes  de 
faitet],  consequently  enclosed  in  vallies;  and 
forgetting,  that  the  obstacles  which  inflect  both 
the  tributary  streams  and  principal  recipients 
are  less  frequently  chains  of  mountains,  than 
small  risings  of  counter-slopes  ;  we  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  the  simultaneous  existence 
of  these  windings,  these  bifurcations,  these  com- 
munications of  rivers  in  the  New  World.  That 
vast  continent  is  still  more  remarkable  for  the 
extent  and  uniformity  of  it's  plains,  than  for  the 
gigantic  elevation  of  it's  Cordilleras.  Tbe 
phenomena  which  we  observe  in  our  hemisphere 
only  on  tbe  coast  of  the  ocean,  or  round  the 
inland  seas  in  tbe  steppes  of  Bactriana,  the 
Aral,  and  the  Caspian,  are  found  in  America 
three  or  four  hundred  leagues  distant  from  tbe 
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mouths  of  rivers.  The  small  streamlets  of  water, 
which  wind  along  our  meadows  (the  n^mt  perfect 
of  our  plains)  may  convey  a  feeble  image  of 
these  interbranchings  and  bifurcations ;  but  dis- 
daining to  pause  on  objects  so  diminutive,  we 
are  more  struck  with  the  contrast  than  the  ana- 
logy of  the  hydraulic  systems  of  the  two  worlds. 
The  idea,  that  the  Rhine  might  send  out  a 
branch  to  the  Danube,  the  Vistula  to  the  Oder, 
the  Seine  to  the  Loire,  appears  at  first  sight  so 
absurd,  that,  even  when  we  no  longer  doubt  of 
the  communication  between  the  Oroonoko  and 
the  A^  \azon,  we  still  require,  that  the  possibility 
of  what  exists  could  be  proved. 

in  going  up  by  the  delta  of  the  Oroonoko 
toward  Angostura  and  the  confluence  of  the 
Rio  Apure,  we  leave  the  high  chain  of  the 
mountains  of  Parime  constantly  on  our  left. 
This  chain,  far  from  forming  (as  several  cele- 
brated geographei*s  have  admitted)  a  barrier, 
that  separates  the  two  basins  of  the  Oroonoko 
and  the  Amazon,  furnishes  on  the  contrary  on 
it*s  southern  side,  or  back,  the  sources  of  the 
former  of  these  rivers.  The  Oroonoko  (exactly 
like  the  Arno  in  the  celebrated  voUata  between 
Bibicuo  and  Ponta  Sieve)  describes  three  quar- 
ters of  an  oval,  the  greatest  axis  of  which  lies 
in  the  direction  of  the  latitude.  It  turns  round 
a  group  of  mountains,  which  from  it's  two  oppo- 
site sides  alike  sends  down  to  it  waters.     From 
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the  Alpine  vallies  of  the  Maraguaca,  the  river 
runs  first  toward  the  west,  and  west-north-west, 
as  if  it  were  flowing  to  the  Son tb  Sea;  when, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Guaviare,  it  be^ns  to 
bend  toward  the  north,  and  follows  the  direc- 
tion of  a  meridian  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Apure,  which  is  a  second  point  of  counterfiex- 
ure  \r€'broussement\.  In  this  part  of  it's  course 
the  Oroonoko  fills  a  sort  of  gutter,  formed  by 
the  gentle  slope  which  descends  from  the  very 
remote  chain  of  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada, 
and  the  very  short  counterslope  rising  on  the 
east  toward  the  abrupt  side  of  the  mountains 
of  Parime.  This  disposition  of  the  ground  is 
the  cause  of  the  largest  tributaiy  streams  of  the 
Oroonoko  being  those  of  the  west.  The  princi- 
pal recipient  being  very  near  the  mountains  of 
Parime,  which  it  turns  round  from  south  to 
north  (as  if  it  would  run  toward  Porto  Cabello, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Venezuela),  it's  bed  is 
obstructed  by  rocks.  This  is  the  region  of  the 
Great  Cataracts  ;  the  river,  roaring  along,  opens 
itself  a  passage  across  the  buttresses  that  project 
towai*d  the  west ;  so  that,  in  the  g^reat  land 
strait*  between  the  Cordilleras  of  New  Grena- 

'(Ditroit  lerratre.)  This  is  an  ojiening  eighty  leaguM 
brond,  the  only  one  by  which  the  unileii  basins  of  the  Vypei 
Oroonoko  and  the  Jraaxoa  communicate  with  the  bann  i^  A' 
Louer  Oroonoko,  or  the  LInnoa  of  Venezuela.  We  consider 
this  opening  geologically  as  a  land  strait,  because  it  attiiitt 
paasuge  to  running  waters ;  and  because^  without  this  At 
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da  and  the  Sierra  Parirae,  the  rocks  which 
skirt  the  western  bank  belong  to  this  very 
Sierra.  Near  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Apure, 
the  Oroonoko  changes  a  second  time,  and  almost 
suddenly,  it's  direction  from  south  to  north  to  a 
direction  from  west  to  east,  as  we  have  seen  the 
confluence  of  the  Guaviare  mark  the  point, 
where  the  course  toward  the  west  is  converted 
abruptly  into  a  direction  toward  the  north.  In 
these  two  inflexions,  it  is  not  the  impulsion  of 
the  watei-s  of  the  tributary  stream  only,  that 
determines  the  direction  of  the  principal  reci- 
pient, but  also  a  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
slopes  and  counter-slopes,  which  has  an  influ- 
ence on  the  direction  of  the  confluents,  or 
secondary  rivers,  and  at  the  same  time  on  that 
of  the  Oroonoko.  We  should  seek  in  vain  on 
these  points  of  counterfiexure,  so  important  to 
geography,  any  mountains  or  hills,  that  prevent 
the  great  river  from  continuing  it's  original 
course.    None  exist  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gua* 

■to 

viare ;  and  the  little  hill  of  Cabruta,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Apure,  has  certainly  had  no 
influence  on  the  direction  of  the  Oroonoko. 
These  variations  of  direction  are  the  effect  of 
more  general  causes;  they  result  from  the  dis- 

thain  of  Parirne,  which  extends  from  east  to  west,  like  the 
chains  of  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  and  of  Mato-Grosso,  or  Chi- 
quitos,  would  be  immediately  connected  with  the  Andes  of 
New  Grenada. 
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position  of  tbe  great  slopes,  nineb  cmnpose 
the  polyedrical  surface  of  tbe  plains.  The 
chains  of  mountains  do  not  nse  like  walls  on 
horizontal  plains ;  their  masses,  more  or  less 
prismatic,  are  always  supported  by  table-lands, 
and  these  are  lengthened  out  into  slopes,  more 
or  less  inclining  toward  tbe  thalweg  of  tbe  river. 
It  is  therefore  becanse  tbe  pUuns  rise  toward 
the  mountains,  that  the  rivers  so  seldom  break 
against  the  mountains ;  and  that  they  fee]  in 
some  Sort  the  inflnence  of  those  lines  of  ridges 
at  very  great  distances.  The  geographers  who 
have  studied  topography  in  nature, andwho  have 
talien  levels  of  the  ground,  will  not  be  surprised 
to  see,  that  in  maps,  the  scale  of  which  does  not 
admit  of  marking  tbe  inclinations  of  slopes  from 
three  to  five  degrees,  nothing  materially  indi- 
cates the  causes  of  the  great  inflexions  of  rivers. 
The  Oroonoko,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Apure 
to  it's  mouth  on  the  eastern  coast  of  America, 
runs  in  a  line  parallel  to  it's  first  direction,  but 
in  an  opposite  course.  It's  thalweg  is  formed 
on  tbe  north  by  an  almost  imperceptible  slope, 
Ivhich  rises  toward  the  chain  on  the  shore  of 
Venezuela;  and  on  the  south  by  the  short  and 
steep  counter-slope,  which  rests  on  the  Sierra 
Parime.  By  this  particular  disposition  of  tbe 
ground,  the  Oroonoko  surrounds  the  same 
group  of  granitic  mountains  on  the  south,  the 
west,  and  the  north ;  and,  after  a  course  of 
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one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  (at 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  toises)^  is  found  only 
three  hundred  miles  distant  from  it's  sources. 
The  mouth  of  this  river  is  situate  nearly  in  two 
degrees^  the  meridian  of  it*s  springs. 

The  course  of  the  Oroonoko,  of  which  we 
have  rapidly  traced  the  sketch,  displays  three 
peculiarities  well  worthy  of  attention.  1st.  The 
constancy  with  which  it  remains  near  the  group 
of  mountains,  round  which  it  turns  at  the  south, 
the  west,  and  the  north ;  2dly,  the  situation  of 
it's  sources  on  ground,  which  would  seem  to 
belong  to  the  basins  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  the 
Amazon ;  Sdiy,  it^s  bifurcation,  sending  a  branch 
to  another  system  of  rivers.  According  to  ideas 
purely  theoretic,  we  should  be  tempted  to  admit, 
that  rivers,  having  once  issued  from  Alpine 
vallies,  at  the  tops  of  which  they  take  birth* 
must  rapidly  leave  the  mountains  on  a  plane 
more  or  less  inclined,  the  greatest  declivity  of 
which  would  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
chain,  or  the  principal  line  qftidges.  Such  a 
supposition,  however,  would  be  contrary  to  what 
we  observe  in  the  most  majestic  rivers  of  India 
and  China.    A  characteristic  feature  *  of  these 

*  RUter  Erdkunde,  rol.  i,  p.  248.  We  must  not  confound 
those  rivers,  which  during  some  time  stretch  along  a  chain  of 
mountains,  after  having  reached  the  plains,  with  those  rivers 
that  flow  in  valleys  which  are  longitudinal,  and  consequently 
parallel  also  to  the  great  axis  of  the  chidn. 
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rivers  is,  that,  on  issuing  from  the  mountuns, 
they  pursue  a  course  parallel  to  the  cb^n.  The 
plmns,  the  slopes  of  vhich  rise  toward  the  moun- 
tains, take  irregular  forms  at  their  feet.  The 
nature  of  these  foliated  rocks,  and  the  direction 
of  the  strata,  ptu^lel  to  the  direction  of  the 
great  chains,  may  often  be  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon we  are  discussing :  but  the  granite  of 
the  Sierra  Parime,  being  almost  always  in  mass, 
and  not  stratified,  the  proximity  in  which  the 
OrooDoko  follows  the  outlines  of  this  group  of 
mountains  indicates  a  depression  of  the  ground, 
which  arises  from  a  greater  geological  pheno- 
menon, from  a  cause  connected  perhaps  with 
the  formation  of  the  Cordilleras  itself.  In  in- 
land seas  and  lakes,  the  deepest  places  are 
those,  where  the  coast  is  most  elevated  and 
abrupt.  When  we  descend  the  Oroonoko  from 
Esmeralda  to  Angostura,  whether  our  course 
be  toward  the  west,  the  north,  or  the  east,  in 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues, 
we  always  perceive  very  lofty  mountains  on 
the  right  bank ;  and  plains,  that  extend  as  for 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  on  the  left.  The  line  of 
the  greatest  depths,  of  the  maxima  of  depres- 
sion, is  consequently  found  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  Cordillera,  on  the  circumference  of  the 
Sierra  Parime. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  course  of  the  Oroo- 
ooko,  which  strikes  us  at  the  first  view,  is  that 
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the  basin  of  this  river  seems  to  be  primitively 
confounded  with  the  basin  of  another  river,  that 
of  the  Amazon.  In  casting  a  look  at  the  map, 
we  see  the  Upper  Oroonoko  traverse  the  same 
plain  from  east  to  west,  through  which  the  Ama- 
zon runs  in  a  parallel  but  contrary  direction ; 
that  is,  from  west  to  east.  This  identity  of  their 
basins  however  is  merely  apparent;  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  great  surfaces  of  ground, 
which  we  call  plains,  have  their  valleys  like  the 
mountains.  Every  plain  is  composed  of  differ- 
ent systems  of  alternate  slopes  * ;  and  these  sys- 
tems are  found  to  be  separated  by  ridges,  or 
secmidary  lines  of  elevation,  which  their  small 
height  renders  almost  imperceptible  to  the  eye. 
A  continued  plain,  covered  with  forests,  fills  the 
vast  space  between  3P  9(/  of  north  and  14^  of 
south  latitude,  between  the  Cordillera  of  Parime 
and  that  of  Chiquitos  and  of  Brazil^.  All 
the  waters,  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  the  sources 
of  the  Rio  Temi ;{;,  on  a  surface  of  two  hundred 
and  four  thousand  square  leagues  ^,  flow  into  the 
principal  recipient  of  the  Amazon  ;  but  farther 
north,   from   a  particular  disposition  of   the 

^  Slopes  which  incline  in  opposite  directions,  with  respect 
lo  the  horizon. 

t  See  chap.  11,  vol.  iv,  p.  306 :  and  the  present  chap, 
p.  410. 

X  North  latitude  2**  45'. 

4  A  surface  ten  times  greater  than  all  France. 


grotiDd,  ona  surface  of  less  than  fifteen  handred 
square  leagues,  another  great  rirer,  the  Oroo- 
noko^  forms  a  distinct  hydraulic  system.  The 
central  plun  of  South  America  comprehends 
consequently,  two  baghu  of  rivers  ,*  for  a  basin 
is  the  whole  of  all  the  sur&ces  of  circumjacent 
lands,  the  lines  of  the  greatest  slope  in  which 
terminate  in  the  thalweg,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
longitudinal  depression,  which  forms  the  bed  of 
the  principal  recipient  In  the  short  space  be- 
tween the  longitude  of  sixty-eight  and  seventy 
degrees,  the  Oro<moko  receives  the  waters  which 
flow  down  the  southern  slope  of  the  Cordillera 
of  Farime ;  but  the  sti*eams  *  which  issue  from 
the  same  slope  east  of  the  meridian  of  sixty- 
eight  degrees,  betweea  Mount  Maraguaca,  and 
the  mountains  of  Portugueze  Guyana,  flow  to 
the  Amazon.  It  is  therefore  only  on  a  length  of 
fifty  leagues,  that,  in  this  immense  equatorial 
valley,  planes  situate  Immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cordillera  of  Pari  me  have  lines  of  the  great- 

*  The  Fadaviri  and  the  Rio  Branco  (tributary  Btream* 
of  the  Rio  Negro) ;  the  Rio  Trombetas,  the  Gnrapstob*, 
ami  the  Rio  Para,  which  fall  immediately  into  the  Aiiiaz<Hi. 
These  rivers,  all  belonging  to  the  same  basin,  rise  from  the 
contiauatioD  of  the  Cordillera  of  Farime,  east  of  the  aonrcea 
of  the  Oroonoko,  where  this  Cordillera  stretches  along  by  the 
Sierra  PRcaraimo  (the  paiut  of  diviaion  between  the  water* 
of  the  Rio  Branco  and  those  of  the  Rio  Carony)  toward 
French  and  Portugueze  Guyana,  that  ta,  toward  the  aource* 
of  the  Euequibo  and  the  Oyapoc. 
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est  ^beiiTity,  which  lead  outoftJie  valley  first  to 
the  north,  and  then  toward  the  east.  Hun- 
gary* furnishes  an  analogous  and  very  remark* 
able  example  of  rivers,  which,  risingon  thesouth 
of  a  chain  of  mountains,  belong  to  the  hydraulic 
system  of  it's  northern  declivity.  Hie  division 
of  waters  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea 
il3  found  on  the  south  of  l^ttra^one  of  the  groupes 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  between  Teplics 
and  Ganocz,  on  a  table-land  which  has  only 
three  hundred  toises  of  elevation.  The  Waag 
and  the  Hemad  flow  south,  toward  the  Danube; 
while  the  Poprad  turns  round  the  group  of  Tatra 
to  the  west,  and  with  the  Dunajetz  runs  north 
into  the  Vistula.  The  Poprad,  which  by  it*s 
situations  seems  to  belong  to  the  tribu  tary  streams 
of  the  Black  Sea,  disengages  itself  apparently 

*  Th€  Carpathian  mountains,  whidi  are  generaU jr  repre- 
•ented  as  an  uninterrupted  chain  between  Poland  and  Hun* 
gary,  only  form  elevated  groups,  connected  together  by  table- 
lands of  two  or  three  hundred  toises  high.  Thus  the  group 
of  Tatra,  to  which  bcflongs  the  Peak  of  Lomnitx,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty  toises  in  height,  terminates  abruptly 
at  the  east,  while  on  the  west  it  is  united  by  a  very  long  ridge 
to  the  group  of  Tatra,  which  has  only  nifie  hundred  toises  of 
absolute  elevation.  The  Dunajetz,  which  rises  on  the  north 
of  Tatra,  receives  the  Poprad,  which  comes  from  the  southern 
slope  of  the  same  group ;  the  Waag,  which  rises  on  the 
iouih,  receives  the  Arva,  which  comes  from  the  northern  de- 
clivity. See  the  great  Map  of  Hungary  by  Upsky  and  Wah* 
Unbergf  Flora  Carpath.,  p.  xxxiii  and  lix. 
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from  their  basin^  and  mingles  it*s  waters  with 
those  of  the  Baltic. 

In  South  America  an  immense  plain  contains 
the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  and  a  portion  of  the 
basin  of  the  Oroonoko ;  but  in  Grermany,  be- 
tween Melle  and  Osnabrueck,  we  have  the 
rare  example  of  a  very  narrow  valley  containing 
two  basins  of  little  rivers  independant  of  each 
other.  The  Else  and  the  Haase  begin  to  rise  in 
a  near  and  parallel  course  from  south  to  north ; 
but  on  entering  the  plain,  they  diverge  to  the 
east  and  west^  and  join  two  hydraulic  systems 
entirely  different,  those  of  the  Werra  and  of  tlie 
Ems. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  peculiarity  to  be 
observed  in  the  course  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko, 
that  bifurccUwn,  the  existence  of  which  was  held 
in  doubt  at  the  moment  of  my  departure  for 
America.  This  bifurcation  {diver gium  amnis), 
according  to  the  astronomical  observations* 


*  These  observations  were  of  some  importance,  because  no 
other  has  ever  been  made  at  a  more  central  point  of  South 
America,  north  of  the  equator.  In  the  night  of  the  22d  of 
May,  1  observed  the  passage  over  the  meridian  of  «  of  the 
Cross,  and  fi  of  the  Centaur.  The  first  gives,  for  the  latitude 
of  the  mission  of  Esmeralda,  a""  11'  8^ ;  the  second,  ^  10^  52"'. 
Six  horary  angles  of  the  Sun,  none  of  which  differed  more 
than  1  *2^  from  the  mean,  fix,  according  to  the  chronometer, 
the  longitude  of  the  mission  at  68''  23^  19".  As  the  rate  of 
the    timekeeper    could  be   verified  by  twice  passing  the 
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which  I  made  at  the  mission  of  Esmeralda^  is  in 
3^  10'  of  north  latitude,  and  68P  37'  of  longi- 


Great  Cataracts  and  the  mouth  of  the  Apure^  and  as  the 
daily  loss  was  extremely  unifonn  (between  San  Fernando  de 
Atabapo  and  Maypures^  at  24°  mid  29®  of  temperature^ 
28  5^^;  between  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo^  the  Rio  Negro, 
the  Cassiquiare,  and  Esmeralda,  from  22oto24o  of  tempera- 
tore,  27*9^^),  the  central  part  of  Esmeralda  may  be  consi- 
dered as  sufficiently  well  determined.    This  may  be  relied  on 
with  more  conlidence,  as  my  chronometric  longitudes  of  the 
interior  rest  on  those  of  Cumanaand  Caraccas,  two  points  of 
tlie  coast  where  I  had  observations  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
lunar  distances,  and  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun.    The  positions  of 
the  maps  which  appeared  before  the  publication  of  my  obser- 
rations  of  the  Oroonoko  err  by  excess  toward  the  east  and 
the  south.    D'Anville  alone,  by  a  happy  tact,  saw  better 
than  those  who  have  followed  him.    As  geographera  hereto- 
fore differed  much  in  the  absolute  longitudes,  whith  they  as- 
signed to  the  {)oints  of  land- fall  (at  Barbadoes,  the  island  of 
Trinidad,   or  at  Cumana),  I  have  reduced  in  the  following 
table,  the  longitudes  to  the  meridian  of  the  Castle  of  Saint 
Antonio  at  Cumana  : 

Esmeralda. 

W.  lat.  3"  11'  long.  I"  53'  from  astronomical  observ. 

W.  1    68  2  lOD'Anvilie. 

E.  3   40  0  15  La  Cruz  Olmedilla. 

E.  3  38  0  18  Surville  and  Caulin. 

£.  3  28  0  8  Faden. 

W.  3  38  0  8  Buache. 

The  Spanish  maps  constructed  from  the  materials  furnished 
by  the  expedition  of  Solano,  admit  3^  44'  for  the  difference 
uf  meridians  between  Esmeralda  and  San  Fernando  de  Ataba- 
po ;  but  it  is  only  2"  Y.    These  same  maps  place  Esmeralda 
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tade  west  of  the  iDeridiaa  of  Paris.  What  we 
find  in  all  the  zones  along  the  coast  occurs  in 
the  interior  of  Soath-America.  Very  simple 
geometric  considerations  enable  us  to  conceive- 
that  the  configuration  of  the  soil,  and  the  im- 
pulse of  the  tributary  streams,  modify  the  direc- 
tion of  the  running  waters  according  to  stable 
and  uniform  laws.  The  delias  are  the  effect  of 
a  bifurcation  tn  the  plain  of  a  shore;  «id  on 
observing  them  carefully,  we  sometimes  find, 
near  the  bifurcation,  communications  with  other 
rivers,  branches  of  which  are  in  the  vicinity. 
Now,  whenever,  in  the  interior  of  great  conti- 
nents, we  find  a  flat  sui-face  like  that  of  a  shore, 
the  same  phenomena  must  occur.  The  causes 
that  produce  bifurcations  near  the  mouth  of  a 
great  river  may  aUo  give  rise  to  them  near  it's 
source,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  it's  course. 
Three  circumstances  contribute  toward  this 
principally ;  the  very  small  undulations  of  a 
plain,  that  contains  at  once  two  basins  of  rivers, 

8t  ]  1°  3y  from  CuyenDe ;  the  real  distance  is  13"  48'.  (See 
for  the  bases  of  these  calculations  the  Ree,  d'Obitrv.  A$tr., 
which  I  published  conjoiatly  with  Mr.  Oltmans,  vol.  1, 
p.  255  BDd  261—278).  These  remarks  I  believe  will  suf- 
fice, to  lead  those  who  occupy  themselven  with  astro  do  mini 
geography  tu  perceive,  that  I  had  some  motives  fur  consider- 
ing the  astronomical  observations  made  on  tlie  banks  of  the 
Upper  Oroonoko,  the  Cassiquiare,  atul  the  Rio  Negro,  as 
very  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  maps  of  Ainerics. 
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the  breadth  of  one  of  the  principal  recipients^ 
and  the  situation  of  the  thalwegs  at  the  very  edge 
of  the  limit  of  the  two  basins. 

If  the  line  of  the  greatest  slope  pass  through  a 
given  point,  and  if^  indefinitely  prolonged^  it 
do  not  meet  the  river^  that  point  (whatever  may 
be  it's  proximitj  tothe  thahveg)  scarcely  belongs 
to  the  same  basin.    In  adjacent  basins  we  often 
see  the  tributary  stream  of  one  recipient  rise 
very  near  to  another  recipient,  between  two  tri- 
butary streams  of  the  latter.    These  particular 
relations  of  coordination,  which  are  observed  in 
alternate  slopes,  give  forms  that  are  more  or  less 
sinuous  to  the  boundaries  of  the  basins.    The 
longitudinal  furrow,  or  tkalweg^  is  not  neces- 
sarily found  in  the  middle  of  the  basin :  it  does 
not  even  always  occupy  it*s  lowest  parts ;  for 
these  parts  may  be  environed  by  ridges,  that 
prevent  their  being  reached  by  the  mobt  sloping 
lines.     The  unequal  length  of  two  tributary 
streams,  that  terminate  at  the  two  banks  of  the 
same  river,  enables  us  to  judge  with  some  pre- 
cision of  the  situation  of  the  thalwegwit\x  respect 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  basin.  When  the  prin- 
cipal recipient  approaches  one  of  these  bounda- 
ries, when  it  flows  near  the  ridge  that  constitutes 
the  line  of  partition  between  the  two  basins, 
there  is  the  greatest  chance  of  a  bifurcation. 
The  least  depression  of  this  ridge  may  then  cause 
the  phenomenon  which  we  are  discussing,  if  an 
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acquited  velocity  do  not  retain  the  whole  of  the 
river  in  it's  bed.  The  bifnrcation  takes  place, 
when  the  limit  of  the  two  basins  crosses  the  bed 
of  the  principal  recipient  longitudinally :  it  is 
then  that  apart  of  tbe  f/ta/weg,  of  a  contains  some 
points^  the  most  sloping  lines  of  which  lead  to 
tbe  thalweg  of  b.  Tbe  branch  which  is  separated 
can  no  more  turn  toward  a ;  for  a  stream  ei 
water,  which  hra  once  entered  a  basin,  can 
never  extricate  itself  without  having  passed 
through  tbe  bed  of  the  river,  where  all  tbe  waters 
of  the  basin  unite. 

It  remains  to  examine,  how  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances the  breadth  of  a  river  favours  tbe 
chance  of  these  bifitrcations^wbich,  like  canals 
with  points  of  partition*,  furnish,  from  the  na- 
tural disposition  of  the  ground,  a  navigable  line 
between  the  basins  of  two  neighbouring  rivers. 
On  sounding  a  river  in  a  transverse  line,  we  ob- 
seiTC,  that  it's  bed  is  ordinarily  composed  of 
several  furrows  of  unequal  depths.  The  broader 
a  river  is,  the  more  numerous  are  these  furrows; 
they  even  preserve  at  great  distances  a  parallel- 
ism more  or  less  perfect.  Hence  it  results,  that 
rivers  may  for  tbe  most  part  be  considered  as 

*  In  cannk  dug  by  the  hand  of  man,  ihe  swiimit  line  yligt 
defaite.\)  ia  placed  between  the  twu  lecipienis  ;  on  tbe  con- 
trary, in  tbe  branchee  that  unite  natumlly  two  eystcmi  of 
riven,  the  U«e  of  tlnalioa,  or  the  ri<1ge  of  |tartition,  cuts  the 
bw)  of  one  of  tbe  two  rivers  longitudiiiully. 
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composed  of  several  canals  very  close  to  each 
other,  and  that  a  bifurcation  is  formed^  when  a 
small  portion  of  ground  near  the  bank  is  lower 
than  the  bottom  of  a  lateral  furrow*. 

According  to  the  circumstances  which  we  have 
just  related^  the  bifurcations  of  rivers  take  place 
either  in  the  same  basin,  or  on  the  ridge  of  a 
partition  between  two  basins.  In  the  first  case^ 
they  are  either  branches^,  that  re-enter  the 
thalweg  from  which  they  were  separated  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance,  or  branches ;{:  which  join 
the  lower  tributary  streams^.   When  the  bifur*^ 

*  See  the  memoir  of  Hydrograpfay,  which  1  published  ia 
1B10  in  i\iU<mmaldeVEcole  Pol^techmque,  toI.  iv>  p.05— 08. 

f  Near  the  principal  recipient,  the  connection  between  the 
alternate  slopes  of  diflferent  orders  is  generally  such>  that  the 
branches  seldom  flow  from  it.  The  great  island,  however,  on 
which  the  village  of  Morales  stands,  is  three  or  foor  leag^oes 
broad  between  the  principal  recipient  of  the  Rio  Magdalena 
and  the  Brazo  de  Ocana, 

X  See  my  maps  of  the  Rio  Apure  and  the  Rio  Magdalena. 
The  Guaricoto  issues  from  the  Apure  to  join  the  Portugueza, 
which  is  a  tributary  sti^am  of  the  Apure.  Thus  the  Caio  de 
Lobo  separates  itself  from  the  Magdalena  to  fall  into  the 
Caaca.  (See  above,  on  an  analogous  interbranching  of  the 
Amazon  and  the  Jupura,  p.  359.)  As  our  maps  in  general 
do  not  indicate  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the  waters,  the 
land  lying  between  different  branches  of  rivers,  of  which  the 
uppermost  take  water  from  the  principal  recipient  while  the 
lowermost  give  water  to  it,  is  often  taken,  on  a  simple  in- 
spection of  the  figure,  for  a  delta  of  tributary  streams. 

%  There  are,  1st,  Oceanic  deltas,  as  at  the  mouths  of  the 
VOL.  V.  2  H 
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cation  takes  place  at  the  boundary  of  two  basins, 
and  this  boundary  passes  through  the  bed  of  the 
principal  recipient,  the  branch  that  runs  off 
establishes  an  hydraulic  communication  between 
two  systems  of  rivers,  and  fixes  onr  attention  the 
more  in  proportion  as  it  is  broader  and  more 
havigable.  The  Cassiquiare  is  two  or  three 
times  broader  than  the  Seine  near  the  Jardin 
des  PUmteSi  and  to  show  how  remarkable  this 
river  is,  I  shall  mention",  that,  on  seeking  care- 

Oroonuko,  the  Rio  Mitgdalena,  and  the  Ganges ;  2tlly,  deltai, 
OH  the  shore  of  inland  leai,  like  those  of  the  Oxus,  and  of  the 
SihoD,  or  Sir  ;  Sclly,  deltas  of  tributary  slreamn,  like  those  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Apure,  the  Areuca,  and  the  Rio  Uranco. 
Wlien  BCTeral  secondary  rivers  arc  formed  b  the  VKinitj  of 
the  lieltat  of  tributary  ttredmt,  all  that  is  ohserved  on  the  shore 
near  Oceanic  deltai  takes  place  in  the  inlands ;  the  nearest 
branches  communicate  their  waters  to  each  other,  and  torta 
a  net-work  of  rivers,  that  can  with  difficulty  be  recognized 
in  the  time  of  great  inundations.  On  an  extraordinary  inter- 
branching  with  u  counterslope,  see  above,  p.  377. 

*  1  take  into  consideration  only  the  communication  be- 
tween two  systems  of  indepentiant  rivers  (that  is,  of  rivers 
both  of  which  flow  into  the  Ocean),  audi  suppose,  that  these 
communications  take  place  far  from  the  shore,  by  means  of 
a  branch  that  issues  from  one  bf  the  principal  recipients  to 
fall  into  the  other,  either  directly,  or  by  joining  a  tributary 
stream.  I  exclude  consequently  Oceanic  bifurcations  or  deltas; 
branches  which  a  river  near  the  coast  sends  to  another  river 
flowing  into  tiie  Ocean  very  near  the  former  j  the  numeroiu 
eximiplcs  uf  communications  of  rivers  observed  in  the  inland) 
between  two  tributary  streams  of  the  same  river ;  Anally,  tlw 
lakes  or  marshes  situate  on  a   fine  of  ridges  between  two 
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fully  for  examples  of  bifurcations  in  the  interior 
of  countries,  even  among  streams  much  less  con- 
siderable, I  have  hitherto  found  only, three  or 
four  with  any  certainty.  I  shall  not  mention 
the  interbranchings  of  the  gt^t  rivers  of  Indo- 
China,  the  natural  canals  that  seem  to  unite  the 
rivers  of  Ava  and  Pegu*,  and  those  of  Siam  and 
Cambodja ;  the  mode  of  these  communicatimis 
not  having  been  sufficiently  examined.    I  shall 

liasinSj  and>  like  the  pools  of  Longpendu  in  France  (Brisson^ 
in  the  Journal  de  V.Ecole  Polyt.,  vol.  1,  p.  280)^  like  lake 
[iCssoe  in  Norway  (Buch^  Voyage  en  LapaniCf  toI.  i^  p.  182), 
like  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  the  goremments  of  Oloneta 
ind  ai  Perme  in  Russia^  and  those  of  the  steppeB  (pampatj 
if  Fatagoniai  pouring  their  waters  into  two  systems  of  iiTers 
ndependant  of  eadi  other. 

*  Accorduig  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Dalrymple^  the 
Uian  appears  to  form,  at  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  coast, 
I  canal,  resembling  that  of  the  Cassiquiare,  between  the  Mei- 
§[ong,  or  Cambodja,  and  the  Menam,  or  river  of  Siam. 
rhe  communications  between  the  great  river  Ava  or  Irawad- 
ly,  and  the  Sittang  or  Martaban  (River  of  Pegu }),  appear 
0  me  to  be  owing  only  to  the  overflowing  of  some  lakes  at 
point  of  partitioq  between  the  two  basins,  far  from  the  bed 
f  the  two  principal  recipients.  (See  the  great  map  of  Asia 
yMr.  Arrowsmith,  1818,  and  a  judicious  disquisition  on  the 
ourse  of  the  river  of  the  Birman  empire  in  Malte-Brun, 
r€ogr.,  vol.  iv,  p.  170,  l&O.)  An  analogous  partition  of  wa- 
srs  appears  to  form,  near  Jaghederpoor,  that  extraordinary 
9fnmunication  between  two  great  rivers  of  Indostan,  the 
lahanuddy  and  the  Gudavery.  Mr.  Bowdich  has  recently 
nnouneed,  in  the  account  of  his  Journey  to  the  Athantees 
p.   187,  484),  a  double  bifurcation  of  the  Niger,  according 
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confine  myself  to  the  mention  of  an  hydraulic 
phenomenon,  which  the  fine  maps  of  Norway 
by  Baron  Hermelin  have  made  known  in  the 
greatest  detail.  A  branch  of  the  river  Tomeo, 
in  Lapland,  (the  TSrendo-£lf)  runs  to  the  Calix- 
Elf,  which  forms  a  little  separate  hydraulic  sys- 
tem. This  Cassiquiare  of  the  northern  zone  is 
only  ten  or  twelve  leagues  long,  but  it  makes  a 
real  river  island  of  all  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  We  learn  from  Mr.  von 
Buch-f,  that  the  existence  of  this  natural  canal 
was  long  denied,  as  obstinately  as  that  of  a 
branch  of  the  Oroonoko  flowing  into  the  basin 
of  the  Amazon.  Another  bifurcation,  more  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  ancient  communica- 
tion between  the  nations  of  Latium  and  Etruria, 
appears  to  have  taken  place  formerly  near  the 

to  whi(!h  the  Quolla  must  communicate  with  the  Rio  Congo 
or  Zaire.  This  traveller  thinlu,  that  a  branch  of  the  QuolU 
runs  toward  the  south-west,  under  the  name  of  the  Ogx^oa- 
wai ;  and  that  this  Oguoawai,  near  Adjoomba,  divides  itself 
anew,  forming;  on  the  west  the  river  Assafee,  which  flows 
into  the  ses  near  Cape  Lopez,  and  on  the  east,  near  Tan]wi> 
n  tributary  stream  of  the  Congo. 

+  Kojnye  en  Ntmaige,  vol.  ii,  p.  287,  The  south  of  France 
furnishes,  hut  at  a  little  distnuce  only  from  the  Mediterranean, 
an  example  of  bifurcation  similar  to  those  of  (he  CossiquiiK 
and  the  Conorichite.  See,  on  the  great  map  of  Cassini,  li>t 
extraordinary  interb ranch ings  between  the  Sorgue,  •'" 
Louveze,  and  the  rivpr  Vesque,  near  Avignon  and  Mon' 
teux.  I 
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lake  of  Thrasimene.  The  Arno,  in  the  cele-^ 
brated  voltata  which  it  makes  toward  the  south, 
the  west,  and  the  norths  between  Bibiero  and 
Ponta  Sieve,  divided  itself  near  the  Arazzo  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which  went  to  the  sea  by 
Florence  and  Pisa,  as  at  present ;  and  the  other, 
after  having  followed  the  Val  de  Chiana,.  mingled 
it*s  waters  with  the  Tiber^  either  immediately, 
or  after  having  confounded  them  with  those  of 
the  Paglia«  Mr.  Fossombroni  has  shown  how 
in  the  middle  ages,  from  the  effect  of  deposits 
of  earth  from  the  river,  a  point  of  partition  was 
formed  in  the  Val  de  Chiana;  and  how  the 
northern  part  of  the  Arno  Teverim  now  flows 
(on  a  counterslope)  from  south  to  north,  from 
the  little  lakes  of  Montepulciano  into  the  Amo^*^. 
The  classical  soil  of  Italy  contains  theuy  among 
so  many  prodigies  of  nature  and  of  art,  one  of 
those  bifurcations,  of  which  the  forests  of  the 
New  World  display  another  example  on  a  much 
larger  scale. 

1  have  been  often  asked  since  my  return  from 
the  Oroonoko,  whether  I  were  inclined  to  be- 
lie ve^  that  the  channel  of  the  Cassiquiare  would 
be  choked  up  by  successive  accumulations  of 
earth ;  and  whether  I  did  not  think,  that  the  two 

•  Carte  cTItalie  de  Bacler  Dalbe,  No.  18,  23,  24.  Fossom- 
itroni,  Memoria  idraulica  soyra  la  Val  de  Chiana^  1789,  p.  17. 
l^rony,  on  the  hydraulic  system  of  Italy,  in  the  Journal  de^ 
*'Eco/e  Poly  technique,  vol.  4,  p.  02. 
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greatest  systems  of  rivers  id  equinoctial  America 
would  ID  tbe  lapse  of  ages  become  entirely  dis- 
tinct. Having  prescribed  to  myself  the  law  of 
describing  tacts  cmly,  and  of  comparing  what  I 
have  learaed  with  certainty  of  the  relation  that 
exists  in  different  coontries  between  tbe  configu- 
ration of  the  ground  and  the  course  of  the  wa- 
ters,  I  ought  to  avoid  whatever  is  merely  hypo- 
thetical. I  shall  first  observe,  that  the  Cassi- 
quiare,  in  it's  presoat  state,  is  not,  as  the  poets 
of  Latium  express  it,  placidua  et  mWssimus 
amnis :  it  little  resembles  that  errans  languido 
Jbtmine  Cocytus,  for  in  the  greater  part  'of  it's 
course  it  has  the  excessive  velocity  of  six  or 
eight  feet  in  a  second.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
fe£u«d,  that  it  will  entirely  fill  up  a  bed  of  seve- 
ral hundred  toises  in  breadth.  The  existence  of 
this  branch  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko  is  too  great 
a  phenomenon  for  the  little  changes,  that  we 
observe  on  tbe  surface  of  the  Globe,  to  make  it 
disappear,  or  even  to  modify  it  considerably. 
We  will  not  deny,  that,  respecting  rivers  less 
broad,  and  of  little  velocity,  there  exists  in  all 
running  waters  a  general  tendency  to  diminish 
their  interbranchings,  and  separate  their  basins. 
Tbe  most  majestic  rivers,  when  we  examine  the 
abrupt  sides  of  the  distant  hills  or  shores,  appear 
only  like  small  streamlets  of  water  wandering 
ia  vallies,  which  they  could  not  hollow  out 
themselves;  and  the  present  state  of  their  bed  is 
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sufficient  to  remind  us  of  the  progressive  dimi- 
nution  of  the  running  waters.    We  every  where 
see  ancient  traces  of  branches  dried  up,  and 
bifurcations'*^  of  which  scarcely  an  historical 
document  remains.    The  different  furrows  more 
or  less  parallel,  which  compose  the  beds  of  the 
American  rivers,  and  make  their  waters  appear 
far  more  ample  than  they  are  in  reality,  gradu- 
ally change  their  direction;  they  grow  wicter, 
and  are  confounded  together  by  the  erosion  of 
the  longitudinal  ridges,  by  which  they  are  sepa* 
rated.    What  was  at  first  but  a  branch,  soon 
becomes  the  only  recipient;  and,  in  streams 
that  have  little  velocity,  the  bifurcations  or 
interbranchings  between  two  hydraulic  systems 
disappear  in  three  ways ;  either  the  outlet,  or 
channelof  communication,  draws  the  whole  of  the 
bifurcated  river  into  it*s  basin ;  or  the  channel  is 
choked  up  by  deposits,  where  it  issues  from  the 
principal  recipient ;  or,  finally,  in  the  midst  of 
it's  course  it  forms  a  transverse  ridge,  a  point  of 
partition,  which  gives  a  counter-slope  -f-  to  the 
upper  part,  and  occasions  the  waters  to  flow 
back  in  an  opposite  direction.    Very  low  coun- 
tries subject  to  great  periodical  inundations,  like 

*  Those  of  the  Gihon  (  Ritter,  Geogr.,  toI.  2,  p.  G65— 693), 
and  of  the  Nile^  near  the  opening  of  Fayoum  {Rozih-e,  Const, 
phys,  de  rEgypte,  p.  32—63 ;  Girard,  ValUe  de  fEgypte,  p.  4). 

t  This  is  at  present  the  case  in  the  Arno  Teverin>  between 
Chiusi  and  Citta  della  Picve  in  the  Val  de  Chiana. 
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Guyana  in  America,  and  Dar-Saley,  or  Bagfaer- 
mi«,  in  Africa,  suggest  to  ub  how  much  the 
communications  by  natnr^  channels  may  have 
been  heretofore  more  frequent  than  at  present-f-. 
Alter  haviog  considered  the  bifurcation  of 
the  Oroonoko  in  relation  to  comparative  hydro- 
graph^y  it  remains  for  me  to  relate  succinctly 
the  hiBt<H7  of  the  discovery  of  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  Tlie  same  thing  has  happened 
with  respect  to  the  communication  of  two  great 
systems  of  rivers^  as  to  the  course  of  the  Niger 
toward  the  east.  It  required,  that  a  discovery 
should  be  repeatedly  made,  which  appeared  at 
first  contrary  to  analogy  and  received  hypothe- 
ses. When  travellers  had  recognized  the  mode 
of  communication  between  the  Oroo6oko  and 
the  Amazon,  the  possibility  of  the  fact  was  still 
repeatedly  called  in  question.  A  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  the  geographer  Hondius  had  ima- 
gined,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
order  to  separate  the  basins  of  the  rivers,  was  in 

*  To  the  Boath-east  of  Bomou  and  the  Lake  Nou,  in  that 
part  of  Soudan,  where,  according  to  the  latest  ideas  acquired 
by  my  unfortunate  friend,  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  \iger  receives 
Uie  Shary,  and  foils  into  the  White  Nile. 

t  On  the  comtnunications  that  still  exist  temporarily,  at 
the  time  of  great  raina,  between  the  basin  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  and  that  of  the  Mississippi,  see  chap,  xvi,  toL  ir, 
p.  l&l )  and  on  the  inundation  of  a  ravin,  by  means  of  which 
a  mank  of  Choco  has  joined  the  South  Sea  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  see  uy  Political  Essay,  vol.  1,  p.  25. 
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turn  admitted  and  denied.  It  was  forgotten, 
that  these  mountaias^  even  if  they  existed^  did 
not  prove  in  an  absolute  manner  the  separation 
of  the  hydraulic  systems ;  and  that  the  waters 
have  opened  passages  even  across  the  Cordil- 
leras of  the  Andes,  and  the  chain  of  Himalaya*, 
the  most  elevated  in  the  known  world.  It  was 
affirmed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  voyages, 
which  had  been  siud  to  have  been  performed  in 
the  same  boat,  did  not  prove,  that  the  naviga- 
tion had  not  been  interrupted  by  portages'^.  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough,  to  verify  myself  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  long  contested  bifurca- 
tion ;  but  I  am  far  from  blaming  such  of  the 
learned,  as,  guided  by  a  noble  zeal  in  the  re- 
searoh  of  truth,  have  hesitated  to  admit  whatdid 
not  appear  to  them  sufficiently  clear. 

The  river  of  Amazons  having  been  fre- 
quented  by  the  Portngueze  and  the  Spaniards, 

*  The  Sutledge,  the  Gogra,  the  Guoduk,  the  Aran,  the 
Teesla^  and  the  Boorampooter,  pass  through  trao  verse  valleys, 
that  is,  perpendicular  to  ihe  great  axis  of  the  Himalaya  chain. 
All  these  rivers  consegueutly  break  the  chain,  as  the  Amazon, 
the  Paute,  and  the  Pastaza,  break  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes.     (See  above,  chap.  20,  p.  41.) 

f  llie  same  doubts  on  the  existence  of  some  portages,  where 
other  geographers  suppose  a  communication  by  water,  have- 
been  recently  brought  forward  with  respect  to  the  problematic 
-communication  of  the  Niger  with  the  Nile  ',  and  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  with  respect  to  Behriag*s  Strait,  and 
ihc  voyage  of  the  Cossack  Deschnew. 
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loog  befwe  the  Upper  Oroonoko  was  knowo  to 
these  riTal  nati<»i8,  the  first  vagoe  ideas  of  the 
comnmnications  between  these  two  rivers  came 
to  Europe  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro. 
The  Conquistadores,  and  several  historians,  as 
Herera,  Fray  Pedro  Simon,  and  Father  Garcia*, 
coDfotmd  the  Onxmoko  and  the  Maragnoa 
under  the  names  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Mar 
Dulce  (Great  River,  Sea  of  fresh-water).  The 
name  pf  the  former  river  is  not  even  found  on 
the  famous  map  of  America  by  Diego  Ribero, 
constructed  in  1529.  TheexpeditionsofOrellana 
(1540),  and  of  Lopez  de  Aguirre  (1560),  furnish 
no  information  with  regard  to  the  bifurcation  of 
the  Oroonoko;  but  the  rapidity  with  which 
Aguirre  arrived  at  the  island  of  la  Margaretta 
had  long  led  to  the  belief,  that,  instead  of  going 
out  by  one  of  the  great  mouths  of  the  Amazon, 
he  had  reached  the  sea  by  some  interior  com- 
munication between  the  rivers')-.    This  hypo. 

"  Fray  Gregorio  Garda  {Origen  de  tot  Inelioi,  Ka/enda, 
1607,  p.  165)  relates,  that  he  learned  from  a  monk,  who  had 
the  misfortune  of  being  ohiigecl  to  follow  Pedro  ilc  Ursuaaiid 
the  tyrant  Lopez  de  Aguirre,  that  the  Maragnon,  after  having 
crossed  the  great  plains  (L/anot)  of  Dorado  and  the  Amazons, 
flows  into  the  sea  opposite  the  islands  of  Margaretta  and 
Trinidad.  (See  also  Hertra,  vol.  i,  c.  vtii,  p.  14 ;  and  Ft. 
Pedro  Smum^  vol.  2,  ch,  vJi.) 

+  See  vol.  ii,  p.  220 ;  toI.  iv.  p.  102,  257  ;  and  g.  323,  of 
the  present  volume. 
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thesis  was  maintained  by  the  Jesuit  Acunha:  but 
it  is  little  conformable  to  the  results  of  the  re- 
searches^ which  I  have  made  in  the  works  of  the 
first  historians  of  the  conquest*.    Acunha  as- 


•  Acunha.  Nuevo,  Ducubrimiento  del  Rio  de  Uu  Anuuonas, 
Madrid^  1614.  The  comparison  (p.  32)  of  the  distance  from 
the  Oroonoko  and  La  Boca  de  Dragos  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Rio  Felipe  and  the  Maragnon  would  seem  to  prove^  that 
Acunha  placee  the  Rio  de  Felipe  a  little  to  the  north-west  of 
the  North  Cape ;  while  in  another  place  (p.  2)  he  says,  that 
Aguirre  went  from  the  Maragnon  by  ''  a  branch  opposite  the 
island  of  Trinidad.'*  Ancient  geographers  are  extremely 
confused  on  all  that  relates  to  the  coast  between  Point  Ti- 
gioca  and  Cape  Orange;  as  is  proved  by  the  name  of  North 
Cape,  given  to  Cape  Orange  {Laet,  Nov,  Orhis,  p.  636)  and 
the  position  oi  the  Rio  Vicente  Pinson,  which  led  the  diplo- 
matic body  into  error  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
It  appears  to  me  by  no  means  probable,  that  Aguirre  went 
out  beyond  the  North  Cape  by  the  interbranchings  of  the 
est^es,  which  exist  between  the  Amazon  (i>elow  Macapa) } 
the  Araguari>  and  the  Matario.  I  should  rather  think  (Ghi- 
milla^  vol.  v,  p.  43),  that  Acunha  meant  to  denote  by  the 
name  of  Rio  Felipe  the  northernmost  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
that  which  lies  i>etween  the  western  point  of  the  island  of 
Caviana  and  North  Cape.  The  new  maps  of  the  hydro- 
graphic  depot  of  Rio  Janeiro  call  this  mouth  the  channel  of 
Braganza.  The  first  conquistadores  had  called  the  little  river 
Meary  or  Mearim,  situate  a  hundred  leagues  south-east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  Maragnon  (Maranhao).  See,  on 
the  geographical  error,  which  gave  rise  to  this  denomination 
of  the  river,  and  of  all  the  adjacent  province,  the  Corogr,  Brcu,, 
vol.  ii,  p.  261, 253,  260.  The  opinion  of  the  ancient  geo« 
graphers,  who  considered  the  Oroonoko,  the  Amason  or  Orel- 
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Serts  with  snopHcity, "  that  God  would  scai-c«ly 
have  permitted  a  tyrant  to  be  successful,  and 
make  the  fine  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the 
MaragnoD."  He  supposea,  that  Agnirre  reached 
the  sea  by  the  Rio  de  Felipe,  which  *'  lies  some 
leagues  distant  from  North  Cape." 

Raldgh,  in  different  voyages  performed  by 
himself,  or  at  his  expense*,  learned  nothing  of 
an  hydraulic  communication  between  the  Oroo- 
noko  and  the  Amazon;  but  Keymis,  hislieuteo- 
ant,  xrho  from  flattery  (and  particularly  in 
imitation  of  the  name  of  Orellana  given  to  the 
Maragnon)  designates  the  Oroonoko  under  the 
name  of  Raleana,  was  the.first  who  liad  a  vague 
idea  of  the  portages  between  the  Essequilra,  the 
Caroni,  and  the  Rio  Branco,  or  Parima'f-.  These 
portages  were  by  him  converted  into  a  great  salt 
lake;  and  thus  they  appear  in  the  map  con- 
structed in  1599  from  the  narratives  of  Raleigh^ 
A  Cordillera  is  figured  between  the  Oro<moko 
and  the  Amazon;  and,  omitting  the  bifurcation 
which  exists,  Hondius  indicates  another  alto- 
gether imaginary ;  making  the  Amazon  com- 

luia,  and  the  Hauy  or  Maranhao,  as  tbe  same  river,  was 
founded  on  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  tbe  mouths  of  these 
three  rivers,  and  not  on  hypotheses  of  interior  communica- 
tions. 

■  Cayley'a  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Rale^li,  vol.  i,  p.  1&2,  227, 
329,  2G3,  270 ;  and  vol.  ii,  p.  103,  and  110. 

t  Ilad.,  vol.  1,  p.  232,  236,  231,  28». 
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municate  (by  the  Rio  Tocantines)  with  the  Pa- 
rana and  the  river  of  San  Francisco.  This  com- 
munication was  retained  on  the  maps  for  more 
than  a  century^  as  well  as  a  pretended  bifurca- 
tion of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  of  which  one  branch 
was  made  to  extend  to  the  gulf  of  Maracaybo. 

In  1639,  the  Jesuits  Christoval  de  Acunha 
and  Andres  de  Artedia  made  the  journey  from 
Quito  to  Grand  Para  in  the  suite  of  captain 
Teixeira ;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hio  Negro 
with  the  Amazon  they  learned,  ^^  that  the  former 
river  (called  Curiguacura,  or  Uruna,  by  the 
natives,  on  account  of  it*s  brown  tint  and  limpid 
waters)  sends  a  branch  to  the  Rio  Grande*, 
which  runs  into  the  North  Sea,  and  the  mouth 
of  which  is  surrounded  by  Dutch  settlements.** 
Acunha  advises,  to  construct  a  fortress,  *^  not  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Negro  with  the  Ama- 
zon, but  where  the  branch  of  communication 

*  "  Lo8  primeros  Indios  que  pueblan  un  brazo  que  d 
Rio  Negro  aroja^  por  doDde  segun  informacion  se  viene  salir 
al  Rio  Grande,  en  cuya  boca  en  el  mar  del  Norte  estan  los 
Olandeses,  son  los  Guaranaquazanas.'*  (Jcunha,  p.  32.) 
Lower  down,  this  traveller  says,  that  the  fort  ought  to  be 
placed,  ''en  el  brazo  que  desemboca  al  Rio  Grande  que 
desagua  al  Oceano,  el  qual  brazo  no  es  en  ninguna  manera 
el  Orinoco.**  He  places  the  Rio  Felipe  ^*  algunas  leguas  des- 
pues  del  Cabo  del  Norte.*'  This  is  all  that  is  found  in  the 
original  edition  of  the  voyage  of  Acunha,  on  a  point  suffi- 
ciently important  to  the  history  of  geography.  Teixeira  went 
up  the  Amazon,  accompanied  by  two  thousand  Indians. 
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breaks  off."  He  discusses  what  the  Rio  Grande 
may  be ;  and  he  concludes,  that  it  certainly  is 
not  the  OrooDoko,  but  perhaps  tbe  Rio  Dulce 
or  the  Rio  de  Felipe^  tbat  by  which  Aguirre 
reaebed  the  sea*.    Acnnha  inclines  to  the  last 


*  I  doubt  if  Acunfaa  hocl  himself  a  precise  idea  of  what  be 
rails  Rio  fhilce  and  Rio  Felipe,  nfaen  distingulsbing  the 
Intter  from  the  principal  month  of  the  Amazon.  TicMte 
PinsoD,  coming  in  the  year  1600  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mttngnon  to  tbe  coast  of  Paria,  had  giren  the  name  of  Rio 
DttUx  to  the  mouth  of  a  river,  "  oear  which,  at  twenty 
teugues  from  the  coast,  he  took  in  water."  Herera  (vol.  i, 
sec.  i,  p.  108)  believes  it  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Yuyapari,  or 
Oroonoko :  I  rather  think  it  is  the  Oroonoko  itself.  Bat 
what  riwr  is  that,  which  the  Dutch  call  Rio  Dulee  or  Fef^ 
IJadiat?  {Soutieg,  vol.  i,  p.  602).  Of  this  I  am  ignorant. 
The  very  rare  map  of  Paulo  di  Forlani  of  Verona  {la  Dtf 
crittione  di  tallo  il  Peru)  preserved  in  the  King's  Library  at 
Paris,  number  457,  gives  the  Maragnon,  the  Oregliana,  the 
Rio  Dulce,  and  the  Rio  Viaparo,  from  south  to  north,  as  so 
many  independant  rivers.  Tbe  first  is,  from  it's  situation, 
the  Rio  Meary  of  the  province  of  Maranham,  to  which  is 
given  tbe  length  of  tbe  course  of  the  Amazon,  snch  as  it 
was  laid  down  by  Orellana  in  1540.  The  second  is  indi- 
cated as  a  very  small  river,  although,  judging  from  tbe  lati- 
tude, it  is  the  real  river  of  the  Amazons,  of  which  Pinzon 
discovered  tbe  mouths  in  1600  ;  and  wliich,  as  Mr.  Southey 
has  fully  proved,  then  took  the  name  of  tbe  Maranon,  long 
i>efbre  tbe  expedition  of  Aguirre.  The  (bin!  river  appears  to 
be  the  Marony  (Marowine,  Maraveni,  Marwyne),  or  the 
great  river  of  Essequibo ;  finully,  tbe  fourth,  the  Viiipnro,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  is  the  Oroonoko.  The  geographer 
De  risle  indicates  a  river  near  Cnpe  Orange,  "  which  must 
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of  these  suppositions.  We  must  distinguish,  in 
notions  of  this  kind,  what  travellers  have  learn- 
ed from  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro^ 
and  what  they  have  themselves  added  from  the 
hypotheses  furnished  by  the  state  of  geography 
in  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  A  branch  that 
issues  from  the  Rio  Negro  is  supposed  to  run 
into  a  great  river,  which  flows  into  the  North 
Sea,  on  a  coast  inhabited  by  red-haired  men ; 
for  it  is  thus  the  natives,  accustomed  only  to  see 
white  men  with  black  or  brown  hair  (Portugneze 
or  Spanish),  designate  the  Dutch.  Now  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Negro  with  the  Ama- 
zon, as  far  as  Canno  Pimichin,  by  which  I  en- 
tered the  former  of  these  rivers,  we  aro  at  pre- 
sent acquainted  with  all  the  tributary  streams 
on  the  north  and  the  east ;  and  there  is  but  one^ 
the  Cassiquiare,  which  communicates  with  ano- 
ther river.    The  sources  of  the  Rio  Branco  are 

communicate  with  the  Amazon^*'  and  by  which  the  tyrant 
Aguirre  might  have  gone  out.  This  river  he  calls  Arcoa. 
I  find  it  to  be  the  Aracow  of  Sanspn,  and  the  Aracawa  of 
d'Anville,  between  the  Cassipour  and  the  Oyapoc  (Wiapoco 
of  the  ancient  geographers).  It  is  probable^  that  the  note  of 
De  risle  was  meant  to  refer  to  the  Oyapoc,  a  considerable 
river,  to  which  extraordinary  branchings  were  erroneously 
attributed.  Acunha  (p.  21,  §  44)  believes  in  several  com* 
munications  between  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  and  the 
rivers,  that  throw  themselves  into  the  sea  west  of  North 
Cape  ;  and  he  calls  the  Rio  de  Felipe  '*  tend  bt)ca  transversal 
del  Riu  de  las  Amazorias,'' 
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t^aced  vety  minutely  on  the  new  maps  in  the 
hydrographic  depot  of  Brazil :  and  we  know^ 
that  tbia  river  communicates  by  no  lake  with 
the  Rio  Carony,  the  Essequibo,  or  any  other 
stream  of  the  coast  of  Surinam  or  of  Cayenne^ 
A  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  that  of  the  Pacaray- 
mo,  separates  the  sources  of  the  Paragnamusl 
(a  tributary  streaiB  of  the  Carony)  from  those  of 
tbe  Rio  Bmoco,  as  Don  Antonio  iSantos  recog^ 
aizedin  1775,  in  his  voyage  from  Angostura  to 
Grand  Para*.  South  of  the  chain  of  Pacaray- 
mo  and  of  Quimiropac^  there  is  a  portage  of 
three  days  between  the  Sarauri  (a  branch  q(  tbe 
Rio  Branco)  and  the  Rapwiuri  (a  branch  of  the 
Essequibo).  This  was  the  p(H>tage  traversed  in 
1739  by  the  surgeon  Nicholas  Hortsmann,  a 
native  of  Hildersheim,  whose  Journal  I  have  had 
in  my  possession ;  and  this  was  the  way  also  by 
which  don  Francisco  Jose  Rodriguez  Barata, 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  of  the  line 
of  Para,  went  twice  from  the  Amazon  to  Suri- 
nam on  afiturs  of  his  government  in  1 793.  Still 
more  recently,  in  the  month  of  February,  1811, 
some  English  and  Dutch  colonists  arrived  at 
the  portage  of  Rupunuri,  to  solicit  from  the 
commander  of  the  Rio  Negro  permission  to^ 
proceed  to  the  RioBranco;  and  the  commandant 


*  Haniucriptjournal  of  Don  Nicholas  Rodriguez,  which  E 
acquired  duriog  my  itay  at  the  Oroonoko. 
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htiving  granted  their  request,  these  colonists  ar- 
rived at  fort  San  Joaquim  on  the  Kio  Branco 
in  their  boats*.  We  shall  have  to  speak  here- 
after of  this  isthmus,  or  partly  mountainous 
partly  marshy  ground,  where  Keymis  (the 
author  of  the  narrative  of  Raleigh*s  second 
voyage)  places  el  Dorado  and  the  great  city  of 
Manoa ;  but  which  separates^  as  we  now  know 
with  certainty,  the  sources  of  the  Carony^  the 
Rupunuri,  and  the  Rio  Branco,  three  tributary 
streams  of  three  diffierent  systems  of  rivers,  the 
Oroonoko,  the  Essequibo,  and  the  Rio  Negro, 
or  the  Amazon* 

It  results  from  what  has  been  observed,  that 
the  natives,  who  talked  to  Teixeira  and  Acunha 
of  the  communication  of  two  great  rivers,  de- 
ceived themselves  on  the  direction  of  the  waters 
of  the  Cassiquiare,  or  that  Acunha  misinter- 
preted their  words.  The  latter  supposition  is 
so  much  the  more  probable,  as  in  making  use  of 
an  interpreter,  like  the  Spanish  traveller,  I  often 
experienced  myself  how  easy  it  is  to  mistake 
respecting  branches  which  a  river  sends  forth 
or  receives ;  or,  on  the  direction  of  a  tributary 
stream  which  follows  the  Sun,  or  which  moves 
in  ^^  opposition  to   the  Sun."     I  suspect   the 


*  Manuscript  notes,  that  were  obligingly  communicated 
^o  me  by  the  Chevalier  do  Brito^  ambassador  from  Portugal 
«t  Paris  in  1817. 
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ladianfi  meant  to  tell  Acuoha  of  comnmnica- 
tioDS  which  might  take  place  with  the  Dutch 
possessions  by  portages  from  the  RJo  Branco  to 
the  Rio  Esseqaibo.  The  Caribbees,  no  doubt, 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  both  ways, 
by  the  isthmus  of  Rupunuri^  and  by  the  Cassi- 
quiare ;  but  an  uainterrapted  communication 
of  rivers  most  have  appeared  to  the  Datlvea  aa 
object  more  adapted  to  fix  the  attention  of  strati^ 
gers ;  and  if  the  month  of  the  Oroonoko  be  not 
found,  properly  speaking,  in  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions, it  is  at  least  extremely  near  them.  Tlie 
abode  of  Acunha  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rio 
Negro  not  only  procured  to  Europe  the  first 
knowledge  of  the  communication  between  the 
Amazon  and  the  Oroonoko,  but  had  aiso  re- 
sults advantageous  to  humanity.  The  troop  of 
Teixeira  wanted  to  force  it's  commander  to  enter 
the  R.io  Negro,  in  order  to  carry  off  slaves. 
The  two  monks,  Acunha  and  Artedia,  pro- 
tested in  writing  against  this  unjust  and  impo- 
litic expedition.  They  maintained  at  the  same 
time  a  principle  somewhat  strange,  that  "  con- 
science did  not  permit  Christians  to  drag  into 
slavery  any  natives,  but  such  as  were  to  serve 
as  interpreters."  Whatever  may  be  thought  ol 
this  axiom,  the  noble  and  courageous  protest  of 
the  two  monks  caused  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
jected enterprise  *. 

*  Acunha,  p.  t)4,  ^  67. 
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Tbe  geographer  Sanson  traced  a  map  of  the 
Oroonoko  and  the  Amazon^  id  1680^  from  the 
narrative  of  the  voyage  of  Acunha.  Thb  map 
was  with  respect  to  the  Amazon,  what  the  map 
of  Guroilla  wasi  during  a  long  time  for  the  Lower 
Oroonoko*  In  the  part  which  extends  north  of 
the  equator  it  is  merely  hypothetical,  and 
figures,  as  we  have  observed  above,  the  bifnrca* 
tion  of  the  Caqueta  at  a  right  angle.  One  of 
the  branches  of  the  Caqueta  is  the  Oroonoko, 
the  other  the  Rio  Negro.  Thus  Sanson  thought 
he  could  combine  in  this  map,  and  in  another 
of  all  South  America,  publislied  in  1656^  the 
vague  notions  that  Acunha  had  acquired  in 
1639,  respecting  the  branchings  of  the  Caqueta*^ 
and  the  communications  of  the  Amazon  with  the 
Oroonoko.  The  erroneous  idea,  that  the  Rio 
Negro  issues  from  the  Oroonoko,  or  from  the 
Caqueta,  of  which  the  Oroonoko  is  but  a 
branch,  was  retained  ^  till  near  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  tbe  period  when  the 
Cassiquiare  was  discovered. 

Father  iFritz,  who  went  to  Quito  with  ano- 

*  "  £1  grande  Rio  Caqueta/'  says  Acunha  {Nuevo  Det* 
CHbr.,  p.  2\,  §  45)i  ''tiene  muchos  brazos;  el  mas  meridi- 
onal va  al  Rio  de  las  Amazonas,  pero  el  que  mas  se  inclina  a 
la  vanda  del  Norte  es  el  Rio  por  el  qual  el  Capitan  Feraan 
Perez  d^  Quesada  se  dexava  Uevar  a  la  parte  de  Santa  Fe  y 
la  Provincia  del  Algodonal/' 

f  See  above,  p.  322. 
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tfaer  Crennan  jesait^  traced  a  map*  of  the  Ama- 
zon in  1 690,  the  best  that  had  been  made  before 
the  voyage  of  M.  de  la  Condamine.  This  mi^ 
guided  the  French  academician  in  bis  naviga- 
tioQ,  as  the  ancient  maps  of  La  Cruz  and  Cau- 
lin  guided  me  on  the  Oroonoko.  It  seems  sur- 
pristog,  that  fother  Fiitz,  notwithstanding  bis 
long  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  AmazoD» 
(having  been  detuned  a  prisoner  two  years  by 
the  commander  of  a  Portugueze  fo'rt),  had  not 
acquired  any  notion  of  the  Cassiquiare.  The 
histcvical  illustrations,  which  he  has  inserted  in 
-  the  margin  of  his  manuscript  map,  and  which 
I  have  recently  examined  with  care,  are  imper- 
fect, uid  but  few.  He  makes  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains -f-  pass  between-  two  systems  of  rivers,  and 
contents  himself  with  bringing  one  of  the 
branches,  which  give  birth  to  the  RioNegro,near 

•  It  wae  not  sent  to  Europe  till  1707  ;  anil  was  published 
only  in  17 17,  in  the  fine  collection  of  the  Lettret  Edifiantf*. 

f  That  chain  of  mountains,  of  which  there  \s  no  trace  in 
nature  (I  speak  as  an  eye  witness)j  south  of  the  Oroonoko, 
between  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo  and  the  Cassiquiare, 
n|)peared  again  in  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  preliminnr)' 
treaty  of  peace  and  boundaries,  October  the  1st,  1777.  Wt 
have  had  occasion  to  observe  above,  that  the  diplomatic 
body  do  not  always  consult  geographers,  and  that  errors  of 
situation,  which  we  ore  willing  to  believe  involuntary,  bare 
become,  since  the  eighth  article  of  the  peace  of  Utretcbt,* 
source  of  disputes  incessantly  reviving  with  respect  to  (Ik 
limits  of  French  and  Portuguese  Guyana. 
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a  tributary  stream  of  the  Oroonoko,  which  from 
it*s  situution  appears  to  be  the  Rio  Caura. 
Every  thing  remained  uncertain  during  the 
space  of  a  dentury^  which  separates  the  voyage 
of  Acunha  from  the  discovery  of  the  Cassi- 
quiare  by  father  Roman. 

The  communication  of  the  Oroonoko  with 
the  Amazon  by  the  Rio  Negro,  and  a  bifurcation 
of  the  Caqueta,  imagined  by  Sanson,  and  re- 
jected by  father  Fritz  and  by  Bleau  w,  reappeared 
in  the  first,  maps  of  De  Tlsle;  but  were  abandoned 
by  that  celebrated  geographer  toward  the  end  of 
his  days  *•  Those  who  had  mistakea  the  mode 
of  this  communication  hastened  to  deny  the 
communication  itself.  It  is  in  fact  well  worthy 
of  remark,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  Portu- 
gueze  went  up  most  frequently  by  the  Amazon, 
the  Rio  Negro,  and  the  Cassiquiare  -f,  and  when 
father  Gumilla's  letters  were  carried  (by  the 
natural  interbranching  of  the  rivers)  from  the 
lower  Oroonoko  to  Grand  Para,  this  very  mis- 
sionary makes  every  effort  to  spread  the  opinion 
through  Europe,  that  the  basins  of  the  Oroo- 
noko and  the  Amazon  are  perfectly  separate. 
He  asserts :|;,  that,  having  several  times  gone  up 

•  See  above^  p.  827,  notet,  328,  note  *. 
f  From  1738  to  1740. 
X  Orinoco  Ulusir,,  vol.  1,  p.  41.  I  conclude  from  a  passage 
io  vol.  i,  p.  367,  that  this  work,  published  in  1741^  was  writ- 
ten in  1739.  It  is  therefore  by  mistake,  as  we  have  observed 
before^  that  the  Licencias  of  the  censor  are  dated  in  173 L 
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the  former  of  these  riven  as  for  as  the  Raudal 
of  TtUiaje,  situate  id  the  latitude  of  1^  4^  he 
never  saw  a  river  flow  io  or  out,  that  could  be 
taken  for  the  Rio  Negro.  He  adds  ferther, 
that  *'  a  great  Cordillera*,  which  stretches  from 
east  to  west,  prevents  the  mingling  of  the  wa* 
ters,  and  renders  all  discussion  on  the  pretended 
communication  of  the  two  rivet's  useless."  The 
errors  of  fether  Gnmilla  ibise  from  bis  firm 
persuasion,  that  he  had  reached  the  parallel  of 
1°  4'  on  the  Oroonoko.  He  deceived  himself -t- 
hy  more  than  5"  IC  of  latitude ;  for  I  found  by 
observation  at  the  mission  of  Atures,  thirteen 
leagues  south  of  the  rapids  of  Tabaje,  the  lati- 
tude to  be  5<*  37'  34".  Gumilla  having  gone 
but  little  above  tbe  confluence  of  the  Meta,  it  is 
not  surprising,  that  be  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Oroonoko,  which  is  found  by 
the  sinuosities  of  the  river  to  be  one  hundred  and 

•  Father  Caulin,  who  wrote  in  lliiQ,  although  his  accnnle 
■nd  very  useful  hook  (HistOTia  eorografica  de  la  Nvtva  Anda- 
Ituia  y  vtrtuKttt  del  Rio  Oriiioeo)  appeared  only  in  IT79,  tau 
combated  with  great  discernment  the  idea  of  a  chain  of  moun- 
taioB,  that  prereuts  all  communicatioD  between  tbe  barin*  of 
the  Oroonoko  and  the  Amazon.  "The  error  of  father 
GumiUa,"  says  l<e,  (lihro  i,  cap.  10,  p.  79),  "  consists  in  the 
sapposition  of  a  CordiUera,  which,  uninterrupted,  and  like  u 
immense  wall,  stretches  from  the  frontiers  of  New  Granad* 
to  tbe  coasts  of  Cayenne.  He  forgets  that  chains  of  monn- 
tains  are  often  divided  by  deep  (transversal)  valties,  wbesi 
•Mn  from  afar,  they  appear  continual  i  indieuat." 
+  Sm  vol.  iv,  p.  Me. 
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twenty  leagues  distant  from  the  Randal  of 
Tabaje.  This  missionary,  who  resided  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oroonoko  three  years  (not  thirty, 
as  his  translators  pretend);  should  have  con- 
fined himself  to  the  relation  of  what  he  bad  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  in  navigating  on  the  Apure, 
the  Meta,  and  the  Oroonoko,  from  Guayana 
Vieja  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first 
great  cataract.  The  admiration  his  work  at  first 
excited,  the  only  one  which  had  appeared  on 
those  countries  before  the  works  of  father  Cau* 
lin  and  Gili,  was  succeeded  by  too  marked  a 
disdain  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  Orinoco 
illastrado  does  not  indeed  display  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  localities,  or  that  candid  simpli- 
city^ which  gives  a  certain  charm  to  the  narra- 
tives of  the  missionaries ;  there  is  some  affecta- 
tion in  the  style,  and  a  constant  tendency  to 
exaggeration ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  de- 
fects, father  Gu miliars  book  contains  many  just 
observations  on  the  manners  and  natural  dispo- 
sitions of  the  different  tribes  of  the  Lower  Oroo- 
noko and  the  Llanos  of  Casanare. 

M.  de  la  Condsilmine  *,  during  his  memorable 
navigation  on  the  river  of  Amazons  in  1743, 
carefully  collected  a  great  number  of  proofs  of 
this  communication  of  the  rivers,  denied  by  the 
Spanish  Jesuit.    The  most  decisive  proof  then 

*  Voyage  to  the  Amazon^  p.  111). 
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appeared  to  him  to  be  the  unsuspected  testimony 
of  a  Cauriacani  Indian  woman,  with  whom  he 
had  conversed,  and  who  had  come  in  a  boat 
from  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko  (from  the  mis- 
sion of  Pararuma*)  to  Grand  Para.  Before  the 
return  of  M.  de  la  Condamine  to  his  own  coun- 
try, the  voyage  of  father  Manuel  Ronum,  and 
the  fortuitons  meeting  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
Oroonoko  and  the  Amazon,,  left  no  doubt  of 
this  fEict,  of  which  Acunha  first  obtained  the 
knowledge. 

The  incursions  undertaken  from  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  procure  slaves^ 
had  gradually  led  the  Portugueze  from  the  Rio 
Negro  by  the  Cassiquiare,  to  the  bed  of  a  great 
river,  which  they  did  not  know  to  be  the  Upper 
Oroonoko.  A  flying  camp,  composed  of  the  troop 
o/rarMomer^, favoured  this  inhuman  commerce. 
After  having  excited  the  natives  to  make  war, 
they  ransomed  the  prisoners ;  and,  to  give  an 
appearance  of  equity  to  the  trade,  monks  ac- 
companied the  troop  of  ransomers,  to  examine 
**  whether  those  who'sold  the  slaves  had  a  right 
to  do  so,  by  having  made  them  prisoners  in 
open  war."  From  the  year  1737,  these  voyages 
of  the  Portugueze  to  the  Upper  Oroonoko  be- 
came very  frequent.    The  desire  of  exchanging 

*  See  above,  chap.  19,  vol.  :v,  p.  637. 
f  Tropa  de  retcale ;  from  reicatar,  redimere. 
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slaves  (poitos)  for  hatchets,  fish-hooks,  and  glas0 
trinkets,  induced  the  Indian  tribes  to  make  war 
upon  one  another.    The  Guipunaves,  led  on  by 
their  valiant  and  cruel  chief,  Macapu,  descend- 
ed from  the  l)anks  of  the  Inirida  toward  the 
confluence  of  the  Atabapo  and  the  Oroonoko. 
^'  They  sold,"*  says  the  missionary  Gili,  **  the 
slaves  whom  they  did  not  eat*.**    The  Jesuits  of 
the  Lower  Oroonoko  became  uneasy  at  this 
state  of  things,  and  the  superior  of  the  Spanish 
missions,  father  Roman,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Gumilia,  took   the  courageous    resolution  of 
crossing  the  Great  Cataracts,  and  visiting  the 
Guipunaves,  without  being  escorted  by  Spanish 
soldiers.    He  left  Carichana  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1744 ;  and  having  arrived  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Guaviare,  the  Atabapo,  and  the  Oroonoko, 
where  the  last  mentioned  river  suddenly  changes 
it*s  course  from  east  to  west,  to  a  direction  from 
south  to  north,  be  saw  from  afar  a  canoe  as 
large  as  his  own,  and  filled  with  men  in  Euro- 
pean dresses.  He  caused  a  crucifix  to  be  placed 
at  the  bow  of  his  boat  in  sign  of  peace,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  missionaries  when  they 
navigate  in  a  country  unknown  to  them.    The 

*  **  J.  Guipunavi  avveDtizj  abitatori  deU*  Alto  OriiiocOy 
recavan  de'  danni  incredibili  alle  vicine  mansuete  nazioni  f 
altre  mangiandone,  altre  conducendoiie  schiave  ne*  Porto, 
ghesi  dominj."  (Giii,  torn,  i,  p.  31.)  See  also  above,  cbap. 
xxii,  p.  208. 
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whites,  who  were  Portugueze  siave-tradera  of 
the  Rio  Negro,  recognized  with  marks  of  joy 
the.  habit  of  the  order  of  saiat  Ignatius.  They 
heard  with  astODishment,  that  the  river,  on 
which  this  interview  took  place,  was  the  Oroo- 
noko ;  and  they  brongbt  father  Roman  by  the 
Cassiquiare  to  the  Brazilian  settlements  on  the 
Rio  Negro.  The  snperiour  of  the  Spanish  mis- 
«ons  was  forced  to  remain  near  the  flying  camp 
of  the  troop  qfratuomers,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Portugueze  Jesuit  Avogadri,  who  was  gone  upon 
business  to  Grand  Fara.  Father  Mannel  Ro- 
man returned  with  his  Saliva  Indians  by  the 
same  way,  that  of  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Up- 
per OrooDoko,  to  Pararuma*,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Carichaaa,  after  an  absence  of  seven  months. 
He  was  the  first  white  man,  who  went  from  the 
.  Rio  Negro,  consequently  from  the  basin  of  the 


*  The  IStb  of  October,  1774.  M.  ile  la  CoDdnmine  quiUed 
the  town  of  Grand  Pua  December  the  30th,  1743 ;  it  foUowi 
from  B  comparison  of  the  dates,  which  I  gave  in  the  histori- 
cal iketch  of  the  discoveries  in  Guyana,  that  the  Indian 
woman  of  Paranuna,  carried  off  by  the  Portugueze,  and  to 
whom  the  French  traveller  had  spoken,  had  nut  come  with 
Aither  Roman,  as  was  erroneously  affirmed.  The  appearance 
of  this  woman  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  is  interesting  with 
respect  to  the  researches  lately  mode  on  the  mixture  ol 
nces  and  languages  ;  it  proves  the  enormous  distances,  «t 
which  the  inilividoals  of  one  tribe  are  comjielled  to  mix  wit* 
those  of  another. 
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Amazon^  without  passing  bis  boats  over  any 
portage  to  tbe  basia  of  the  Lower  Oroonoko. 

The  tidings  of  this  extraordinai'y  voyage  were 
spread  with  such  rapidity^  thatM.  delaConda- 
mine  was  able  to  proclaim  tbem*^  at  a  public 
sitting  of  the  Academy^  seven  months  after  the 
return  of  &tber  Roman  to  F^u-aruma.  ^The 
communication  between  the  Oroonoko  and  the 
Amazon/'  said  he^  ^^  recently  averred^  may  pass 
so  much  the  more  for  a  discovery  in  geography, 
as^  although  the  junction  of  these  two  rivers 
is  marked  on  the  ancient  maps  (according  to 
the  information  given  by  Acunha),  it  had  been 
suppressed  by  all  the  modern  geographers^  in 
their  new  maps,  as  if  in  concert.  It  is  not  the 
first  time,  that  what  is  positive  fact  has  been 
thought  fabulous,  that  the  spirit  of  criticism  has 
been  pushed  too  far,  and  that  this  communication 
has  been  treated  as  chimerical  by  those,  who 
ought  to  have  been  better  informed .*"  Since  tbe 
voyage  of  father  Roman  in  1774,  no  person  in 
Spanish  Guyana,  or  on  the  coasts  of  Cumana  and 
Caraccas,  has  lodger  admitted  a  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  bifurcation 

*  They  had  been  commaoicated  to  him  by  father  John  Fer- 
reyro,  rector  of  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Para.  A^oy.  d  VAma^ 
zone,  p.  1 20.  Mem.  de  CAcadhnie,  1745,  p.  460.  CauUn,  p. 
19,  See  also,  in  the  work  of  Gill,  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first 
book«  published  in  1780,  with  the  title  ;  Delta  scoperta  delle 
communicazione  del*  Orinoco  col  Maragnone,  vol.  J,  p.  3L 
€o34. 
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of  the  Orooaoko.  Father  Guinilla  himself, 
whom  Boaguer  met  at  Carthagena,  confessed 
that  he  had  been  deceived ;  and  he  read  to 
fother  Giti,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  asup-- 
plemrait  to  bis.  history  of  the  Oroonoko,  intend- 
ed for  a  new  edition,  in  which  he  recoants 
gwly*  the  manner  in  which  be  had  been  unde-. 
ceived.  The  expedition  of  the  boundaries,  under 
Iturriaga  and  Solano,  complete  d  ingreat  detail 
the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Upper 
Oroonoko,  and  the  intertwiningg  of  this  river 
mth  the  Rio  Negro.  Solano  established  him- 
self in  1756  at  the  confluence  of  the  Atabapo ; 
and  from  that  time  the  Spanish  and  Portugueze 
commissioners  often  passed  in  their  canoes,  by 
the  Cassiquiare,  from  the  Lower  Oroonoko  to 
the  Rio  Negro,  to  visit  each  other  at  their  head- 
quarters of  Cabruta'f-  and  Mariva;}:.      Since 

*  Lejridammte,  al  no  moI'Uo,  says  the  mbsionary  Gill. 

f  General  Itnria^,  confined  by  iUness,  first  at  Muitsco, 
or  Real  Corona,  and  afterward  at  C^ruta,  received  a  visit 
in  1760  from  the  Portugueze  colonel  don  Gabriel  de  Soasa 
y  Elgueiraf  who  came  from  Grand  Para,  having  made  a  voy- 
age of  nearly  nine  hundred  leagues  in  his  boat.  The  Swedish 
botanist,  Loefling,  who  was  chosen  to  accompany  tlie  expe- 
dition of  the  boundaries  at  the  expcnce  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
m«it,  multiplied  in  his  ardent  imagination  to  such  a  point  the 
branchings  of  the  great  rivers  of  South  America,  that  he 
q>peared  well  persuaded  of  being  able  to  navigate  by  the 
Rio  Negro  and  the  Amazon  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plsita.  (tier, 
p.  131.) 

t  lliis  place,    called  Marioba  and  Mariova  by  D'Anvilk 
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the  year  1767,  two  or  three  canoes  come  an* 
nually  from  the  fort  of  San  Carlos,  by  the  bi» 
furcation  of  the  Oroonoko^  to  Angostura^  to 
fetch  salt  and  the  pay  of  the  troops.  These 
voyages^  from  one  basin  of  a  river  to  another, 
by  the  natural  canal  of  the  Cassiquiare,  excite 
no  more^attention  in  the  colonists  at  present, 
than  the  arrival  of  boats^  that  descend  the  Loire 
by  the  canal  of  Orleans,  awakens  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine. 

Although  since  the  voyage  of  fotber  Roman,  in 
1744,  precise  notions  have  been  acquired  in  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  America,  both  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Upper  Oroonfoko  from  east  to  west,  and 
of  the  mannerofifs  communication  with  the  Rio 
Negro,  this  knowledge  did  not  reach  Europe  till 
a  much  later  period.  In  1750,  La  Condamine 
and  D'Anville*  still  admitted,  that  the  Oroonoko 


aod  La  Cruz>  is  no  longer  found  on  the  new  maps  of  the  Rio 
Negro  constructed  at  the  hydrographic  depot  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro. Mr.  Apollinario  Diez  de  la  Fuente^  in  a  manuscript 
journal  of  which  lam  in  possession^  calls  it  Maribaes^  mili- 
tary head  quarters.  It  is  no  doubt,  the  ancient  Barcelas, 
between  the  town  of  Thomar  and  the  great  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Branco. 

*  See  the  classical  memoir  of  this  great  geographer  in  the 
Journal  des  Saoaru,  March  1750,  p.  184.  ' '  One  fact/*  says 
D*Anville,  "  which  cannot  bo  considered  as  equivocal,  after 
the  proofs  with  which  we  have  been  recently  furnished,  is 
the  communication  of  tiie  Rio  Negro  with  the  Oroonoko  -, 
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was  a  branch  or  the  Caqueta  coming  from  tbe 
floath-«a8t,  and  that  the  Rio  Negro  issued  inv 
mediately  from  it  It  was  in  the  second  edi- 
tion *  only  of  his  South  America^  that  D'AnTillet 
withont  reooancing  that  intercommunication  <^ 
the  Caqueta,  by  means  of  the  Iniricha  (Inirida), 
with  the  OrooDoko  and  the  lUo  Negro,  makes 
the  Oroonoko  take  it's  rise  at  the  east,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  Branco,  and  marks  the  Rio 
Cassiqniare  as  bearing  the  waters  of  the  Uppei* 
Oroonuko  to  the  Rio  Negro.  It  is  probable, 
that  this  inde&tigable  and  learned  writer  had 
obtained  information  on  the  manner  of  thebifur- 
catioQ  fi*om  bis  frequent  communications  with 

but  we  must  not  be  ashamed  to  adroit,  that  we  are  not  yet 
safflciently  informed  of  the  manner,  in  which  this  communi- 
cation takes  place."  I  was  surprised  to  see  to  a  very  nre 
map,  which  I  found  at  Rome  {Provincia  QuUenm  Sue.  Jen 
ill  America,  auctore  Carolo  Brentano  et  Nkolao  de  la  Torrti 
Roma,  1745),  that  seren  ysan  after  the  discovery  of  fiUher 
Roman,  the  Jesuits  of  Quito  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
the  Cassiquiare.  The  Rio  Negro  is  figured  in  this  map  as  s 
branch  of  the  Oroonolio. 

•Probably  of  1780.  (Bardie  dit  Bocigt,  Not.  det  On- 
vragn  de  D'AnvUle,  p.  98.]  It  is  ki  be  regretted,  thai 
D'Anville,  in  maJiing  important  corrections  on  the  plates  of 
Lis  maps,  bad  not  the  habit  of  marking  the  dotes  of  the« 
changes.  Those  geographers  who  are  ignorant  of  this  cir- 
cumstance may  be  leil  into  error  lespecting  the  date  of  disco- 
Teries,  which  were  posterior  to  the  year  indicated  on  the 
map  where  they  are  traced. 
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the  missionaries  *,  who  were  then,  as  tbey  are 
at  present,  the  only  geographers  of  the  most 
inland  parts  of  the  continents.  He  erred  3*5^ 
of  latitude  on  the  confluence  of  the  Cassiquiare 
with  the  Rio  Negro,  but  he  then  indicated  with 
sufficient  precision  the  situation  of  the  Atabapo, 
and  of  the  woody  isthmus  by  which  I  passed  from 
Javita  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The 
maps  of  La  Cruz  Olmedilla^  and  of  Survillet> 

*  According  to  the  annals  of  Berredo^  it  would  appear, 
that  from  the  year  1739^  the  military  incursions  from  the 
Rio  Negro  to  the  Cassiquiare  had  confirmed  the  Pbrtn- 
gueze  Jesuits  in  the  opinion^  that  there  was  a  communicatioo 
between  the  Amazon  and  the  Oroonoko.  Sautheffg  vol.  i,  p. 
658. 

i  The  basis  of  aU  the  new  maps  of  America  has  been  that  of 
La  Cruz.  {Mapo  geografico  de  America  meridional  por  D,  Juan 
de  la  Cruz  Cano  y  Obnedilla,  Geogr,  pern,  de  8,  M.  1775.) 
The  original  edition,  which  I  possess,  is  the  more  rare,  the 
plates  having  been  broken,  it  Is  commonly  believed,  by  order 
of  a  minister  of  the  colonies,  who  feared,  that  the  map  was 
but  too  exact.  I  can  affirm,  that  the  map  does  not  merit 
this  reproach,  except  on  a  smaU  number  of  points. 

X  Fray  Antonio  Caulin,  au  Observatin  monk,  accompa- 
nied the  expedition  of  Ituriaga  and  Solano.  We  see  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  bis  Historia  corogrqfico  de 
Nueva  j4ndalucia,  that  he  had  constructed  two  maps  in  1756^ 
one  of  which  comprehended  the  Lower  Oroonoko  from  it*s 
mouth  as  far  as  Atures  -,  and  the  other,  the  Upper  Oroo- 
noko, the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  Rio  Negro.  He  wished  to 
separate  what  he  had  verified  with  his  own  eyes,  from  what 
was  only  founded  on  mere  report.  Surville,  availing  himself 
uf  the  two  manuscript  maps  of  Caulin,  and  mingling  with 
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published  in  1775  and  1776,  together  with  th6 
work  of  father  Caiilin,  have  best  made  known 
the  labours  of  the  expedition  of  the  boundaries } 
for  the  Dtimeroas  contradictions,  that  are  found 
iu  them,  relate  to  the  sources  of  the  Oroonoko 
and  the  Rio  Branco,  and  not  to  the  course  of 
the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Rio  Negro,  which  they 
indicate  as  well  as  could  be  required  in  the 
absolute  want  of  any  astronomical  obserTati<HL 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  hydrograpbic  dis- 
coveries in  the  interior  of  Guyana,  when,  a  short 
time  before  my  departure  from  Europe,  a  man 
of  science,  whose  labours  have  been  so  useful  to 
the  progress  of  geography,  thought  fit  to  make 
new  researches  respecting  the  narrative  of  Acud- 
ha,  the  map  of  father  Samuel  Fritz,  and  the 
America  Meridional  of  La  Cruz  Olmedilla.  The 
political  state  of  Prance  had  perhaps  prevented 
M.  Buache  from  procuring  or  examining  the 
works  of  Caulin  and  Gili,  two  missionaries,  who 
resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  when  the 
expedition  of  the  boundaries  established  the 
communications,  which  have  been  regularly 
kept  up  during  more  than  half  a  century,  be- 
tween the  Spanish  fort  of  the  Rio  Negro  and 
the  town  of  Angostura,  by  the  Cassiquiare  and 


Utem  many  of  his  own  systematic  itleas,  lonBtructed  io  1716. 
hit  Mapo  corografieo  lUlaNueva  Andaluiia.  Thismnp  is  vrrf 
often  coDtradiclory  to  Caulin's  book,  to  which  it  is  iDDcxcd. 
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the  Upper  Oroonoko.  In  the  Carte  ginSrate  de 
GuyanCy  published  in  1798^  the  Cassiquiare^  and 
that  part  of  the  Upper  Oropnoko  situate  to  the 
east  of  Esmeralda,  are  maiiced  as  a  tributary 
river  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  as  not  being  con- 
nected with  the  Oroonoko.  A  chain  of  moun-' 
tains  is  made  to  pass  across  the  plain,  that, 
forms  the  isthmus  between  the  Tuamini  and  the 
Pimichin ;  this  chain  is  supposed  to  run  toward 
the  northeast,  and  form  a  point  of  partition 
between  the  waters  of  the  Oroonoko  and  those 
of  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Cassiquiare,  twenty 
leagues  west  of  Esmeralda.  In  a  note  added  to 
this  map,  it  is  said,  that,  ^^  the  long-supposed 
communication  between  the  Oroonoko  and  the 
Amazon  is  a  monstrous  error  in  geography^ 
which  the  map  of  La  Cruz  has  multiplied,  with- 
out foundation ;  and  that,  to  rectify  the  ideas 
entertained  on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  the  direction  of  the  great  chain,  which 
separates  the  waters." 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  reconnoitre  this 
chain  on  the  spot.  *  I  passed  with  my  boat  in 
the  night  of  the  24th  of  May,  along  that  part  of 
the  Oroonoko,  where  Mr.  Buache  supposes  the 
bed  of  the  river  to  be  cut  by  a  Cordillera.  If 
there  had  been  a  line  of  summits^  (a  point  of 
partition)  on  that  spot,  I  should  have  gone  up 
a  river  for  the  first  twenty  leagues  to  the  west 
of  the  Esmeralda,  instead  of  descending,  as  I 

VOL.  v.  2  k 
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did,  favoured  by  a  rapid  current.  Tbe  sanw 
riv«',  vbich  rises  to  the  east  <^  that  misucMjr 
aed  qeoda  ft  brancb  (th^  Casuqaiare)  to  tbe 
Bio  Negro,  coDtinnes  it's  course,  witboot  in$er- 
ruptiofi,  toward  Santa  Barbara  wd  San  Fer- 
nando de  Atabapo.  It  is  that  part  of  the 
Upper  Orooaoko,  whlefa  nuis  from  tbe  souths 
east  to  the  north-west,  and  which  is  called  lUo 
Faragiia  by  the  Indians.  The  same  rirer>  alter 
faaving^  mingled  it's  waters  with  those  of  the 
Goaviare  and  the  Atabapo,  flows  toward  tht 
north,  and  passes  over  the  Great  Cataracts. 
All  these  circumstances  axe  in  general  well 
marked  in  the  great  map  of  La  Cruz  ;  but  M. 
Buache  no  doubt  supposed,  that  in  the  dif- 
ferent voyages  said  to  have  been  performed  by 
water  from  the  Amazon  to  the  Oroonoko,  the 
boats  have  been  dragged  over  some  portage 
(arastradero)  from  one  stream  to  another.  Thia 
respectable  geographer  might  be  led  so  much 
the  more  readily  to  admit,  that  the  rivers  had 
not  in  nature  the  course  prescribed  to  them  io 
the  new  Spanish  maps,  as.these  very  maps  di»- 
play  tbe  most  singular  and  improbable  branch' 
ings  of  confluent  streams  around  lake  Parima 
(that  pretended  fVhite  Sea  six  hundred  league* 
square).  We  might  apply  to  tbe  Oroonoko 
what  father  Acuoha  said  of  the  Amazon,  when 
describing  it's  marvels,  "  nacieron  hermanadas 
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en  las  cosas  gmndes  la  Bovedad  y  d  desiere' 
dito*.- 

Had  the  nations  of  the  hsiww  reg^km  6f  eqni- 
noidal  America  participated  ib  the  ciriliiiitioiB 
spread  over  the  cold  and  alpine  tdg^m^  that 
immense  Mesopotamia  betwwn  the  Oreonoko 
and  the  Amaaon  wonld  hofti  fhvdnfdd  the  derail 
lopment  of  tbdr  industry^  Animated  tbeir  con^ 
meroe,  and  accelerated  the  {irogress  of  social 
order*  We  see  erbrf  wh6re  in  tte  ancieiiC 
world  the  inflnence  of  lotelity  on  the  d^wnfa^ 
ct vilinatioa  of  nations  f.  The  icflmd  of  Mferde 
between  the  Astaboras  and  th6  Nile^  the  Ptix^ 
jab  of  the  Indus^  the  Doab  ot  the  Ganges^  and 
the  Mesopotadiia  of  the  Euphrates^  fomMi  e&i 
amples^  that  are  justly  celebrated  in  the  aimali 
of  tbe  human  race.  But  tfaft  feeble  tribes^  that 
wander  in  tbe  sarannahs  and  the  woods  of 
eoBtem  AmeriiiB,  have  little  profited  from  tbe 
advantages  of  their  Boii,  and  the  intei^bfanching9 
of  their  rivers.  The  distant  incursions  of  tbe 
Caribbees^  who  went  up  the  Oroonoko,  the  Cas- 
siquiare,  and  the  Rio» Negro,  to  carry  off  slaves 
and  exercise  pillage,  compelled  some  rude  tribes 
to  rouse  themselves  from  their  indolence,  and 
form  associations  for  their  common  defence; 

*  "  In  great  objects*'  (io  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
I      nature)  *'  novelty  always  excites  mistrust.** 
1  +  Bittar,  Erdkunde,  vol.  i,  p.  161. 
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the  liule  :good,  however,  which  these  wars  with 
the  Caribbees  (the  Bedoueeua  or  the  rivers  of 
Gujana)  produced,  was  a  slight  compensation 
fi>rrthe  erils  that  followed  in  their  trun,  by 
rendering  the  nuumers  of  the  tribes  more  i&o-. 
aoaa,  and  diminishing  (heir  population.  We 
cauiot  donbt^tiiBt  the  physical  aspect  of  Greece^ 
intersected  by  smaU  cbfuns  of  mountiuns»  and 
mediteirranean  gulfs,  eontribtited  at  the  daws 
of  eiTiliz^ioa  to  the  inteUeotual  development 
of  the  Greeks.  Bnt  the  acti«i  of  this  influence 
ef  climate,  and  of  the  configuration  of  the  soil, 
is  felt  in  all  it's  force  only  among  a  race  of  men, 
who,  endowed  with  a  happy  disposition  of  the 
mental  faculties,  receive  some  exterior  impulse.' 
In  studying  the  history  of  our  species,  we  see,  at 
certain  distances,  these  foci  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion dispersed  over  the  Glebe  like  luminoos 
points ;  and  we  are  struck  by  the  inequality 
oif  improvement  in  nations  inhabiting  analo- 
gous climates,  and  whose  native  soil  appeare 
equally  favoured  by  the  most  precious  gifts  of 
nature. 

Since  my  departure  from  the  banks  of  tbe 
Oroonoho  and  the  Amazon,  a  new  era  unfolds 
itself  in  the  social  state  of  the  nations  of  the  West. 
The  fiiry  of  civil  discussions  will  be  succeeded  Uy 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  a  freer  developmeni 
of  the  arts  of  industry.  The  bifurcation  of  the 
Oroonoko,  the  isthmus  of  Tuamini,  so  easy 
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pass  over  by  an  artificial  canal,  will  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  commercial  Europe.  The  Cassiquiare, 
as  broad  as  the  Rhine,  and  the  coarse  of  which 
is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length,  will 
no  longer  form  in  vain  a  navigable  canal  be- 
tween two  basins  of  rivers,  which  have  a  surfoce 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  square 
leagues.  The  grain  of  New  Grenada  will  be 
carried  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro ;  boats 
will  descend  from  the  sources  of  the  Napo  and 
the  Ucuyabe,  from  the  Andes  of  Quito  £md  of 
Upper  Peru,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Oroonoko,  a 
distance  which  equals  that  from  Tombuctoo  to 
Marseilles.  A  country  nine  or  ten  times  larger 
than  Spain,  and  enriched  with  the  most  varied 
productions,,  is  navigable  in  every  direction,  by 
the  medium  of  the  natural  canal  of  the  Cassi- 
quiare,  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  rivers.  This 
phenomenon,  which  will  one  day  be  so  import- 
ant for  the  political  connections  of  nations, 
unquestionably  deserved  to  be  carefully  exa- 
mined. 


CHAPTER    XXrV. 


TTif  V^ger  Oroonoko,  from  Esmeralda  to  the 
COt^uwce  of  the  Gitaviare. — Second  passage 
across  the  Cataracts  of  Atures  and  Maypures. 
— Lovxr  Oroottoko  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Bio  Apure  and  Angostura,  the  capital  of 
Spanish  Gt^am. 

It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  most  solitary 
and  remote  Cfaristiaa  settlement  on  the  Upper 
Oroonoko.  Opposite  the  point  where  the  Ufiir- 
cation  takes  place,  the  granitic  group  of  Dnida 
rises  in  an  amphitheatre  on  the  right  bank  of  ^ 
river.  This  mountfun,  which  the  misaionaiies  . 
call  a  volcanoes  nearly  SOOOfeethigh.  Perpeodt  J 
cularon the  south  and  the  west,  it  has  an  aspectof 
solemn  greatness ;  it's  summit  is  bare  and  stony, 
bat,  wherever  it's  less  steep  declivities  are  co- 
vered with  mould,  vast  forests  appear  suspend- 
ed on  it's  flanks.  At  the  foot  of  Duida  is 
placed  the  mission  of  Esmeralda,  a  little  ham- 
let with  eighty  inhabitants,  surrounded  by  a 
lovely  pUuDi  bathed  by  rills  of  black,  but  limpid 
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waters.  This  is  a  real  meadow,  decorated  with 
chimfys  of  the  mauritia  ^alm^  which  16  the  sago- 
tree  Af  America.  Nrarer  tbo  raoimtaifi,  the  dis- 
tance of  which  from  the  Cross  of  <he  missfon  I 
found  to  be  7300  tois^^the  marshy  pMn  changed 
to  a  saranimhy  amd  fiends  itself  &loftg  the  lower 
region  of  the  Cordillera.  Large  pine-i^ptes  are 
there  found  of  a  delicioiis  flavour ;  thai  speeies 
of  bromeKa  alwayii  grows  solitary  among  the 
gramina^  like  our  eotchicum  antumtiate^  while 
the  karatas,  another  sptecieft  of  the  same  geuus^ 
»  a  s&cial  plants  like  our  whortles  ainld  heaths. 
The  pine-api^les  of  Esmeralda  are  c«lliv&ted 
throughout  Guyana.  There  are  certain  spots  }& 
America^  as  in  EnropCy  where  different  fruits 
attain  their  highest  degree  of  perfection.  The 
8aiK)ta  plum  (achras)  should  be:  eateb  at  tfhe 
Island  of  Margaretta  or  at  Cumana :  the  chili- 
moyas  (very  different  from  the  custard  apple, 
and  aweet  sop  of  the  West  India.  Islands,)  at 
Iioxa^  in  Peru ;  the  grenadilles,  or  paf'chas,  at 
Catfacjoas ;  and  the  ptne-^{^le  at  Esmeralda^  or 
in  the  island  of  Cuba ;  to  find  no  exaggertttion 
in  the  praises,  which  the  first  travellers  bestowed 
on  the  excellence  of  the  productions  of  the  torrid 


*  Tfae  cotintry  ronnd  EmnetMti  aboutida  in  gramlnett  and 
cyperhctee  ;  setaria  composita,  pasp^m  conjugatum^  pariana 
campestris,  mariscus  lavis,jvincus/iori(fUn^Ui,  eUonurus  dlidris, 
dWBtOspora  €<i^itato. 
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zone.  T^e  pine-apple  forms  the  ornament  of 
the  fields  near  the  Havannab,  where  it  is  planted 
in  parallel  rows  ;  on  the  sides  of  the  Dnida  it 
embellishes  the  turf  of  the  savannahs,  lifting  it's 
yellow  fruit,  crowned  with  a  bunch  of  silvery 
leaves^  above  the  setaria,  the  paspalum,  and  a 
few  cyperacece.  This  plant,  which  the  Indians 
of  Uie  Oroonoko  call  ana-atrua,  has  been  propa- 
gated ever  since  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  in- 
terior of  China*,  and  some  English  travellers 
found  it  recently,  together  with  other  plants 
indubitably  American,  (maize,  cassava,  tobacco, 
and  pimento)  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Ccngo,  in 
Africa. 

There  is  no  missionary  at  Esmeralda;  the 
monk,  appointed  to  celebrate  mass  in  that  ham- 
let, is  settled  at  Santa  Barbara,  more  than  fifty 
leagues  distant.  It  requires  four  days  to  go  up 
the  river ;  and  he  therefore  visits  this  spot  bnt 
five  or  six  times  in  a  year.  We  were  cordially 
received  -by  an  old  officer,  who  took  us  for  Ca- 
talonian  shopkeepers,  whom  our  little  trade  had 
led  to  the  missions.  On  seeing  packages  of 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  drying  our  plants,  he 
smiled  at  our  simple  ignorance.    "  You  come," 


*  See  my  E$tai  poUt.,  vol,  i,  p.  412.  No  doubt  remsiniof 
the  American  origin  of  the  bromelia  anaoas.  Cayieg,  IJfi  e/ 
RaleigA,  vol.  i,  p.  61.  GiU,  vol.  i,  p.  910,  338.  lUbttt 
Bromi,  Gwgr.ObKn.on  tlie  Planit  o/theC<mgi>,l9lO,f.S9- 
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said  he,  "  to  a  country,  where  this  kind  of  mer- 
chandize has  no  sale ;  we  write  little  here ;  and 
the  dried  leaves  of  maize,  the  platano  (plantain 
tree),  and  the  vrjaho  (heliconia),  serve  us,  like 
paper  in  Europe,  to  wrap  up  needles,  fish  hooks, 
and  other  little  articles,  of  which  we  are  carefoL" 
This  old  officer  united  in  his  person  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  taught  the 
children,  I  will  not  say  the  Catechism,  but  the 
Rosary ;  he  rang  the  bells  to  amuse  himself;  and, 
impelled  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  service  of  the 
church,  sometimes  used  his  chorister^s  wand  in 
a  manner  not  very  agreeable  to  the  natives. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  smallness  of  the 
mission,  three  Indian  languages  are  spoken  at 
Esmeralda ;  the  Idapimanare,  the  Catarapenno, 
and  the  Maquiritan.  The  last  of  these  prevails 
in  the  Upper  Oroonoko,  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Ventuari  as  &r  as  that  of  the  Padamo*;  as 
the  Caribbee  does  in  the  Lower  Oroonoko ;  the 
Otomac,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Apure ;  the 
Tumanac  and  the  Maypure,  at  the  Great  Cata- 
racts ;  and  the  Maravitan,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Negro.    These  are  the  five,  or  six  Ian- 

*  The  Arivirianoes  of  the  banks  of  the  Ventoario  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  language  of  the  Maqniritares.  The  latter  li?e 
joinUy  with  a  tribe  of  the  Macoes  in  the  savannahs^  that  are 
traversed  by  the  Padamo.  They  are  so  numerous^  that  they 
have  even  given  their  name  to  this  tribtitary  stream  of  the 
Oroonoko.    {See  the  great  map  of  La  Cruz.) 
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guages  most  generally  spoken.  We  were  sar- 
prized  to  find  at  Eun^^da  many  zontioes,  ma- 
lattocs,  and  ct^per-^oloured  people,  who  caU 
themaelvci  Espannoles,  and  foncy  they  are  white, 
because  they  are  not  so  red  as  the  Indians. 
These  people  -iive  in  the  most  absolute  want ; 
they  iiave  fDr  the  most  part  been  sent  hither  in 
banishment  (desterradoa).  Solaoo,  in  his  haste 
to  foond  colonies  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  guard  it's  entrance  agamst  the  Por- 
tugneze,  assembled  in  the  Llanos,  and  as  far  ss 
the  islandof  Margaretta,.Tagabondsand  malefac- 
tors, whom  justice  had  vtunly  pursued,  and  made 
them  go  up  the  Oroonoko  to  join  the  unhappy 
Indians,  who  bad  been  carried  off  from  the 
woods.  A  mineralogical  error  gave  celebrity  to 
Esmeralda.  The  granites  of  Duida  and  Mara- 
guaca  contain  in  open  veins  fine  rock  crys- 
t^jSome  of  them  of  great  transparency,  others 
coloured  by  cblorit,  or  blended  with  actinote ; 
and  Uiey  were  taken  for  diamonds  and  emeralds. 
So  Bear  the  sources  of  the  Oroonoko,  we 
heard  of  wtthing  in  these  mountains  but  the 
proximity  of  £1'  Dorado,  the  lake  Parima,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  great  city  of  Manoa.  A  man, 
Still  known  in  the  country  for  bis  credulity  and 
his  love  of  ex^geration,  don  ApoUinario  Diez 
de  la  Faente,  assnmed  the  pompous  title  of  to- 
jnVon  pohladoTf  and  cabo  milltar  of  the  fort  of 
Cassiquiare.    This  fort  consisted  of  a  few  trunks 
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of  trees,  joined  together  bj  planks;  and,  to 
complete  the  deception^  a  demand  was  made  at 
Madrid  of  the  pririleges  of  a  villa  for  the  mis* 
sion  of  Esmeralda,  whieh  was  hot  a  hamlet  with 
twelve  or  fifteen  bnt&  It  is  to  be  feared,  that 
don  ApoUinario,  who  was  afterward  goremor 
of  the  province  oi  Los  Quixos*,  bad  mate  infiah 
enee  in  the  eonstructioa  of  the  maps  of  La  Cns 
and  Sarvitla  Knowing  simply,  the  points  of  the 
compass,  he  did  not  hesitate^  in  the  nnmerona 
memoirs  which  be  sent  to  tbe  comrt,  tei  stjfo 
himself  the  cosnMgrapber  <^  tbe  expedkioa  of 
the  bonndaries. 

Wbife  the  ebieft  of  that  exp€diti(w  were:  welt 
persuaded  of  the  existenee  of  tbe  iVaera  FUh  4b 
EsmeratdaSy  and  of  the  miaftral  riches  of  the 
Cerro  Dnida,  wbieb  coafaine  only  mica^  twkr 
crystal,  actinote,  and  rotbikr  (titanste),.  a  coloay 
com  posed:  of  elemeato  akogetber  beflerageajMS, 
perished  by  degrees.  The  vagalxmdfr  of  tbe 
Llanos  had  as  little  taste*  for  Mwar  as^  the  na»* 
tires,  who'  were  compelled  ixn  live  ^  withia»  tbe 
soand  of  thebelK*^  The  former  found  a  moftive 
ih  their  pride,  to  justify  their  indolence..  Aktfae 
miteionSj  every  mulatto^  who  is  not  decidedly 
black  as  an  African,  or^  eppperMsolbuiied  aa  aa 
Indfan,  calls  himself  a  i%amar^;  he  belongs:  fa 
th^  g,efUe  derazon,  the  race  endued  with  reason ; 

*  Dependent  on  iha  kingdom  of  Qnitoi 
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and  that  reason,  sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted, 
arrogant  and  indolent,  persuaded  the  whites, 
and  those  who  &iicy  they  are  so,  that  to  till  the 
ground  is  the  task  of  slaves,  or  pottos^  and  of  the 
native  neophytes.  The  colony  of  Esmeralda 
had  been  founded  according  to  the  principles  of 
that  of  New  Holland ;  but  it  was  for  from  being 
governed  with  the  same  wisdom.  The  American 
colonists,  being  separated  from  their  native  si^U 
not  by  seas,  but  by  forests  intermixed  with  sar^ 
vannahs,  dispersed ;  some  taking  the  road  to  the 
north,  toward  theCauraandtheCarony;  others 
proceeding  south  to  the  Portugueze  possessions. 
Thus  the  celebrity  of  this  villa,  and  of  the  eme- 
rald mines  of  Duida,  vanished  in  a  few  years, 
and  Esmeralda,  on  account  of  the  immense 
number  of  insects  that  obscure  the  air  at  all  sear 
sons  of  the  year,  was  regarded  by  the  monks  as 
a  place  of  banishment  and  malediction. 

I  mentioned  above,  that  the  superior  of  the 
missions,  when  he  would  make  the  lay  brothers 
return  to  their  duty,  menaces  sometimes  to  send 
them  to  Esmeralda ;  "  that  is,"  say  the  monks, 
"  to  be  condemned  to  the  moschettoes ;  to  be  de- 
voured by  those  buzzing  flies  {zancudosgritones), 
with  which  Giod  baa  peopled  the  earth  to  chas- 
tise man*."     Such  strange  punishments  have 

*  "  Eatos  mosquitoa  que  llaman  zancudos  gritones  que  pa.  — 
rece  los  cria  la  naturaleza  para  castigo  y  tormento  de  Ic»^ 
hombrea."     {Fruy  Pedro  Simon,  p.  481.) 
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not  always  affected  solely  the  lay  brothers. 
There  happened  in  1788  one  of  those  monastic 
revolutions^  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
conception  in  Europe,  according  to  the  ideas 
that  prevail  of  the  peaceful  state  of  the  Christian 
settlements  in  the  New  Worlds  During  a  long 
time  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  set- 
tled in  Guyana,  had  been  desirous  of  forming  a 
separate  republic,  and  rendering  themselves  in- 
dependent of  the  college  of  Piritu  at  Nueva  Bar- 
celona. Discontented  with  the  election  of  Fray 
Gutierez  de  Aguilera,  chosen  by  a  general 
chapter,  and  confirmed  by  the  king  in  the  im- 
portant office  of  president  of  the  missions,  five  or 
six  monks  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko,  the  Cassi- 
quiare,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  assembled  together 
at  Sau  Fernando  de  Atabapo ;  chose  hastily  a 
new  superior  from  their  own  body ;  and  caused 
the  old  one,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself,  had 
come  to  visit  those  countries,  to  be  seized.  They 
put  him  in  irons,  threw  him  into  a  boat,  and 
conducted  him  to  Esmeralda,  as  to  a  place  of 
proscription.  The  great  distance  of  the  coast 
from  the  theatre  of  this  revolution  led  the  monks 
to  hope,  that  their  crime  would  remain  long  un- 
known beyond  the  Great  Cataracts.  They 
wished  to  gain  time  to  intrigue,  to  negotiate,  to 
frame  acts  of  accusation,  and  employ  the  little 
artifices,  by  which,  in  every  country,  the  invalid- 
ity of  a  first  election  is  proved.    The  ancient 
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jraperiorgroonedin  his  prison  at  Esmeralda,  and 
fell  daogerously  ill  from  tiie  doable  inflaence  ct 
the  excessive  heat,  and  the  coatinual  initatieo 
of  the  mosdieitoes.  Happily  for  {alien  power 
the  monks  did  not  remain  united.  A  miaBioDsry 
of  the  Caauquiare  conceived  serious  alarms  on 
the  issue  oi  this  afiiur ;  he  dreaded  being  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Cadiz,  or,  as  they  say  in  the  colodiet» 
hato  parUdo  tk  regUtro ;  fear  made  him  change 
bis  party,  and  he  suddenly  dis^peared.  Indiana 
were  placed  on  the  watch  at  the  month  of  the 
Atabapo,  at  the  Great  Cataracts,  and  wherever 
the  fugitive  was  likely  to  pass  in  order  to  reach 
the  Lower  Oroonoko.  Notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  he  arrived  at  Angostura,  and  thence 
reached  the  college  of  the  missions  of  Piritui 
denounced  his  colleagues ;  and  was  appointed, 
in  recompense  of  this  information,  to  arrest 
those  with  whom  he  bad  conspired  against  the 
president  of  the  missions*.  At  Esmeralda, 
where  the  politicfd  events  that  have  agitated 


*  Two  of  the  missioDaries,  considered  as  the  leaders  of  the 
iamRKtioD  were  embaiiied  &t  Angostnra,  in  order  to  be  tried 
in  Spain,  The  veaiel  in  wbicb  they  were  conveyed  became 
leaky,  and  put  into  Spanish  Harbour  in  the  islutid  of  Tiioi- 
dud.  The  governor  Chacon  interested  himself  in  the  fate  of 
the  monks ;  they  were  pardoned,  a  sally  of  vivacity  somewhat 
contrary  to  monastic  discipline,  and  were  ngain  employed  iff 
the  miasioDi.  I  was  acquainted  with  them  both  during  taj 
iMwde  in  Smith  America. 
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Europe  for  thirty  years  past  have,  not  yet  bees 
heard  of^  a  lively  interest  ia  ptill  preserved  for 
what  is  called  el  alkmvio  de  las  frailes  (the 
sedition  of  the  monks).  In  this  country,  as  in 
the  East^  no  conception  is  formed  of  any  other 
revolutions  than  those  that  are  made  by  the 
governors  themselves ;  and  we  have  just  seen 
that  the  effects  are  not  very  alarming. 

If  the  villa  of  Esmeralda,  with  a  population  <^ 
twelve  or  fifteen  families,  be  at  present  consider* 
ed  as  a  frightful  abode,  this  must  be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  cultivation,  the  distance  from 
every  other  inhabited  country^  and  the  excessive 
quantity  of  moschettoes.  The  site  of  the  mis* 
sion  is  highly  picturesque;  the  surrounding 
country  is  lovely,  and  of  great  fertility.  I  never 
saw  clusters  of  plaintains  of  so  large  a  sia^e  as 
these ;  and  indigo,  sugar,  and  cacao  might  be  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  if  any  trouble  were  taken  for 
their  cultivation.  TheCerroDuidais  surrounded 
with  fine  pasturage;  and,  if  the  Observatins  of 
the  college  of  Piritu  partook  a  little  of  the  Indus* 
try  of  the  Catalonian  Capuchins  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Carony,  numerous  herds  would  be 
seen  wandering  between  the  Cunucunumo  and 
.  the  Padamo.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  not 
a  cow  or  a  horse  is  to  be  found ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants^ victims  of  their  own  indolence,  are  often 
reduced  to  eat  hams  of  alouate  monkeys,  and 
flour  of  the  bones  offish,  of  which  I  shall  have 
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occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  A  little  cassava 
and  a  few  plantains  only  are  cultivated ;  and 
when  the  fishery  is  not  abundant,  the  natives  of 
a  country  so  favoured  by  nature  are  exposed  to 
the  most  cruel  privations. 

The  pilots  of  the  small  number  of  boats,  that 
go  from  the  Rio  Negro  to  Angostura  by  the 
Cassiquiare,  being  afr^d  to  ascend  as  &r  as 
Esmeralda,  this  mission  would  have  been  much 
better  placed  at  the  point  of  the  bifiircadon  of 
the  Oroonoko.  It  is  probable,  that  this  vast 
country  will  not  always  be  doomed  to  the  deser- 
tion in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  left  from  the 
eiTMS  of  monkish  administration,  and  the  spirit 
of  monopoly  tbatcharacterises  corporations.  We 
may  even  predict  on  what  points  of  the  Oroo- 
noko industry  and  commerce  will  become  most 
active.  In  every  zone,  population  is  concentred 
at  the  mouth  of  tributary  streams.  The  Rio 
Apure,  by  which  the  productions  of  the  provinces 
of  Varinas  and  Merida  are  exported,  will  gire 
great  importance  to  the  little  town  of  Gabruta, 
which  will  then  be  in  rivalship  with  San  Fer- 
nando de  Apure,  where  all  commerce  has  hitherto 
centred.  Higher  up,  a  new  settlement  will  be 
formed  at  the  confluence  of  the  Meta,  which 
communicates  with  New  Grenada  by  the  Lla- 
nos of  Casanare.  The  two  missions  of  the 
Cataracts  will  increase  from  the  activity,  to 
which  the  transport  of  oats  at  those  points  will 
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give  rise ;  for,  an  unhealthy  and  damp  climate, 
and  the  excessive  abundance  of  moschettoes,  will 
as  little  impede  the  progress  of  cultivation  at  the 
Oroonoko^  as  at  the  Rto  Magdalena,  whenever 
a  powerful  mercantile  interest  shall  call  new 
planters  thither.  Habitual  evils  are  those  which 
are  least  felt ;  and  men  bom  in  America  do  not 
suffer  the  same  intensity  of  pain  a»  Europeans 
recently  arrived.  Perhaps  also  the  destruction 
of  forests  round  the  inhabited  places^  although 
slow^  will  a  little  diminish  the  cruel  torment  of 
the  tipulary  insects.  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo^ 
Javita,  San  Carlos^  and  Esmeralda,  appear  (from 
their  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guaviare^  the 
portage  between  Tuamini  and  the  Bio  Negro^ 
the  confluence  of  the  Cassiquiare^  and  the  point 
of  bifurcation  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko)  to  pro- 
mise a  considerable  increase  of  population  and 
prosperity*  The  same  circumstances  will  take 
place  in  the  fertile  but  uncultivated  countries^ 
through  which  flow  the  Guallaga,  the  Amazon^ 
and  the  Oroonoko ;  as  well  as  at  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  Rio 
Huasacualco,  which  furnish  a  communication 
between  the  two  seas.  The  imperfection  of  po- 
litical institutions  may  for  ages  have  converted 
places,  where  the  commerce  of  the  world  should 
be  found  concentred,  into  deserts ;  but  the  time 
approaches,  when  these  obstacles  will  exist  no 
longer.   A  vicious  administration  cannot  always 

VOL.  V.  2  L 
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straggle  against  the  united  interests  of  men ; 
and  civilization  will  be  carried  insensibly  into 
tliose  countries,  the  great  destinies  of  which 
nature  itself  proclaims,  by  the  physical  configu- 
ration of  the  soil,  the  immense  windings  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  proximity  of  two  seas,  that  bathe 
the  coasts  of  Europe  and  of  India. 

Esmeralda  is  the  most  celebrated  spot  on  the 
Oroonoko  for  the  imbrication  of  that  aytive  poi- 
son *,  which  is  employed  in  war,  in  the  chace, 
and,  what  is  singular  enough,  as  a  remedy  for 
gastric  obstructions.  The  poison  of  the  ticanas 
of  the  Amazon,  the  upas-tieute  of  Java,  and  the 
curare  of  Guyana,  are  the  most  deleterious 
substances  that  are  known.  Raleigh  -J-,  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  heard  the 
name  ofurari  pronounced  as  being  a  vegetable 
substance,  with  which  arrows  were  envenomed; 
yet  no  fixed  notions  of  this  poison  had  reached 
Europe.  The  missionaries  Guniilla  and  Gili  had 
not  been  able  to  penetrate  into  the  country, 
where  the  curare  is  manufactured.  Gumilla 
asserts,  that  "  this  preparation  was  enveloped 
in  great  mystery;  that  it's  principal  ingredient 
was  furnished  by  a  subterraneous  plant,  by  a 
tuberose-root,  which  never  puts  forth  leaves,  and 
which  is  called  the  root,  by  way  of  eminence 


*  In  Tamsnac,  narana,  in  Maypure,  ntacuri. 
+  Cayley'B  Life  of  Raleigh,  vol.  ii,  p.  13,  Ap.  p.  8, 
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rdiz  de  si  misma ;  thai  the  venomous  exhalations, 
which  arise  from  the  pots,  cause  the  old  women 
(the  most  useless)  to  perish,  who  are  chosen  to 
watch  over  this  operation;  finally,  that  these 
vegetable  juices  never  appear  sufficiently  con- 
centrated, till  a  few  drops,  produce  at  a  distance 
a  repulsive  action  on  the  blood.    An  Indian 
wounds  himself  slightly ;  and  a  dart,  dipped  in 
the  liquid  curare^  is  held  near  the  wound.    If 
it  make  the  blood  return  to  the  vessels  without, 
having  been  brought  into  contact  with  them, 
the  poison  is  judged  to  be  sufficiently  concent* 
trated.''  I  shall  not  stop  to  refute  these  popular 
tales  collected  by  father  Gumilla.  Why  indeed 
should  this  missionary  have  hesitated  to  admit 
the  action  of  the  curare  at  a  distance^  when  he 
had  no  doubt  of  the  properties  of  a  plant,  which 
caused  vomiting  or  purging,  according  as  the 
leaves  had  been  torn  upward  or  downward  from 
their  stem  *  ? 

When  we  arrived  at  Esmeralda,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indians  were  returning  from  an  ex- 


*  **  LUtnx>  la  atencion  de  loa  Fisicos  sobrc  el  fraylecillo  & 
la  tuatoa  (aan  enphorbiaeea).  Quantas  ojas  ooiniere,  tan-; 
las  evacuaciones  ha  de  expeler.  Si  arranca  las  ojas  tirano 
acia  abaxo^  cada  oja  causa  una  evacuacion  3  si  las  arranca 
hacia  arriba^  causan  vomitos  3  y  si  arrancan  unas  para  arriba  y 
otras  acia  abaxo^  concurre  uno  y  otro  efecto.**  GumiUa,  vol, 
»,  p.  298,  Caulin,  p.  20. 
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jctfrrion,  wfiich  thej  had  made  to  the  etkst  beyond 
the  Rio  I^damo,  to  gather  ptmaSf  or  the  5vit 
ai  the  berthoUetia,  and  the  liana  which  yields 
the  cnrare.  Their  return  was  celebrated  by  a 
festind,  which  is  called  in  the  mission  ta^tta 
de  las  juviat,  and  which  resembles  our  harrest 
homes  end  vintage  feasts.  The  women  had  pre- 
pared a  quantity  of  fermented  liquor,  and  dnring' 
two  days  the  Indiuis  were  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
Uon.  Among  nations  that  attach  great  import- 
ance to  the  fruits  of  the  palm-trees,  and  of  some 
others  useful  for  the  nourishment  of  man,  the 
period  when  these  fruits  are  gathered  is  marked 
by  public  rejoicings,  and  time  is  divided  accord- 
ing to  these  festivals,  which  succeed  one  another 
in  a  course  invariably  the  same.  We  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  an  old  Indian  less  drunk 
than  the  rest,  who  >vas  employed  in  preparing 
the  curare  poison  from  freshly-gathered  plants. 
He  was  the  chemist  of  the  place.  We  foimd  at 
bis  dwelling  large  earthen  pots  for  boiling  the 
vegetable  juice,  shallower  vessels  to  fevour  the 
evaporation  by  a  larger  surface,  and  leaves  of 
the  plaintain  tree  rolled  up  in  the  shape  of  our 
filters,  and  used  to  filtrate  the  liquids,  more  or 
less  loaded  with  fibrous  matter.  The  greatest 
order  and  neatness  prevailed  in  tbis'hut,  which 
was  transformed  into  a  chemical  laboratory. 
The  Indian,  who  was  to  instruct  us,  is  known 
throughout  the  mission  bythe  name  of  thema5/er 
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^/poison  {amo  disl  curare);  he  had  that  self  suf'* 
fieient  air  and  tone  of  pedantry,  of  which  the 
pharmacopolists  of  Europe  were  formerly  ac- 
cused. '^  I  know,**  said  he,  ^^  that  the  whites 
have  the  secret  of  fabricating  soap,  and  that 
black  powder,  which  has  the  defect  of  making  a 
noise,  and  killing  animals,  when  they  are  want- 
ed. The  curare f  which  we  prepare  from  &ther 
to  son,  is  superior  to  any  thing  you  can  make 
down  yonder  (beyond  sea).  It  is  the  juice  of  an 
herb,  which  kills  silently  (without  any  one 
knowing  whence  the  stroke  comes)  ."* 

This  chemical  operation,  to  which  the  master 
of  the  curare  attached  so  much  importance,,  ap- 
peared to  us  extremely  simple.    The  liana  (&e- 
juco)j  wbrcfa  is  used  at  Esmeralda  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  poison,  bears  the  same  name  as  in 
the  forests  of  Ja vita.     It  is  the  bejuco  de  mava- 
curcj  which  is  gathered  in  abundance  east  of  the 
mission,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oroonoko,  be- 
yond the  Rio  Amaguaca,  in  the  mountainous, 
and  granitic  lands  of  Guanaya  and  Yumariquin. 
Although  the  bundles  of  hejuco^  which  we  found 
in  the  hut  of  the  Indian,  were  entirely  destitute 
of  leaves,  we  had  no  doubt  of  their  being  pro- 
duced by  the  same  plant  of  the  strychnos  family 
(nearly  allied  to  the  rouhamonof  Aublet),  which 
we  had  examined  in  the  forest  of  Pimichin  *^ 

*  See  above^  p.  280.    I  shall  here  insert  the  description  of 
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The  mavaeare  is  employed  {resh  or  dried  iadif- 

the  curare,  or  bejnco  de  Marmcure,  takeo  from  a  mannsciipt, 
yet  nDpabliBhed,  of  my  learned  fellow  labottrer  Mr.  Kanth, 
corresponding  member  of  the  Ins^tute.  "  Romnli  Jigpow, 
Of^nsit),  nmulo  altero  abortiTo,  teretinsculi,  fuaceBceati-to- 
mentoai,  inter  petiolos  lineola  piloea  notati,  gemmnla  ant 
procesra  filifortni  (pedunculo  })  tenninati.  Folia  opposita, 
breviter  petiolata,  ovato-oblongB,  acitpiiiiats,  integenima, 
retjculato-triplinerria,  oervo  medio  subtiuprominente,  mem- 
branacea,  dliat  a,  ntiinque  glabra.serTo  medio  fu»cescenti-b>- 
mentoBO,  lacte  viridia,  mbtas  paUidiora,  li-2i  poUicea  loqga, 
8-9  lioeas  lata.  Pjtriou  lineam  longi,  tomentoai,  inarticalat)." 
Mr.  Kanth  adds.  The  curare  cannot  be  a  species  of  the  genua 
phyllantus,  because  tbc  leares  ofthe  latter  are  alternate,  and 
provided  with  two  Btipulffi,  while  in  the  curare  the  leaves  are  op- 
posite, and  withont  any  trace  of  stipulte.  TheideaofMr.Will- 
denow,  that  the  curarebelongs  to  the  genus  coriaria,  of  which 
the  berries  only  are  poisonous,  is  altogether  as  little  admissible. 
The  leaves  ofthe  coriaria  are  somewhat  fleshy,  and  sooietimcs 
alternate  ;  in  (he  curare  they  are  membranous,  and  constantly 
opposite  to  each  other.  The  petioleejn  the  coriaria,  are  per- 
ceptibly nr^culated  to  the  branches,  and  fall  off  easily  in  the 
dried  specimens  :  thectfrare,  on  the  contrary  shows  no  articu- 
lation. The  small  gem multc,  which  de  Jessleu  mentions  in 
describing  the  coriaria  in  his  Family  of  Plants,  are  not  found 
in  the  earare.  Finally,  the  young  branches  are  angular  in  (he 
coriaria,  and  cylindrical  in  the  curare.  They  hsve  in  the  latter, 
a  tendency  to  stretch  out  spirally  as  in  the  rouhatnon  of  Anblet 
(lasiostoma,  Willd.)-  It  is  to  this  last  genus  I  would  assimi- 
late the  curare ;  for  the  real  strycbnea:  appear  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  East  Indies.  We  find  in  the  curare  a  row  of 
small  hairs  between  each  pair  of  petiolae ;  and  this  character, 
long  since  observed  in  the  atrychnex,  which  are  known  (br 
tiieir  deleterious  properties,  is  of  great  weight  io  the  com- 
parison, which  we  think  ourselves  justified  in  making  between 
such  venomous  pWu," 
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ferently  d  uring  several  weeks.    The  j  uice  of  the 
liana,  when  it  has  been  recently  gathered^  is  not 
regarded  as  poisonous ;  perhaps  it  acts  in  a  sen- 
sible manner  only  when  it  is  strongly  concen* 
trated.    It  is  the  bark  and  a  part  of  the  albur- 
num, which  contain  thi9  terrible  poison.  Branches 
of  the  mavacure  4  or  5  lines  in  diameter  arp 
scraped  with  a  knife ;  and  the  bark  that  corner 
off  is  bruised,  and  reduced  into  very  thin  fila- 
ments, on  the  stone  employed  for  grinding  cas- 
sava.   The  venomous  juice  being  yellow^  the 
whole  fibrous  mass   takes  this  colour.     It  is 
thrown  into  a  funnel  nine  inches  high,  with  an 
opening  4  inches  wide.    This  funnel  was  of  aU 
the  instruments  of  the  Indian  laboratory  that  of 
which  the  master  of  poison  seemed  to  be  most 
proud.    He  asked  us  repeatedly,  if  por  alld 
{down  yonder^  that  is  in  Europe)  we  had  ever 
seen  any  thing  to  be  compared  to  his  embudo. 
It  was  a  leaf  of  the  plaintain-tree  rolled  up  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  and  placed  in  another  stronger 
cone  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree.    The 
whole  of  this  apparatus  was  supported  by  slight 
frame  work  made  of  the  petioli  and  ribs  of  palm* 
leaves.  A  cold  infusion  is  first  prepared  by  pouring 
water  on  the  fibrous  matter,  which  is  the  ground 
bark  of  the  mavacure.    A  yellowish  water  filters 
during  several  hours,  drop  by  drop,  through  the 
leafy  funnel.    This  filtered  water  is  the  venom- 
ous liquor,  but  it  acquires  strength  only  when  it 
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18  concentrated  by  evaporation,  like  melasses^in 
a  large  earthen  pot.  The  Indimi  from  time  to 
time  invited  ub  to  taste  the  Hqnid ;  it's  taste, 
mwe  or  less  bitter,  deddea  when  the  concentra- 
tioa  by  fire  has  been  carried  sufficiently  fiu*. 
Hiere  isnodangar  in  this  operation,  the  curorebe- 
ingdeleterious  only  when  it  comes  !ntoi  mmediate 
contact  with  the  blood.  The  vapors  tberefiwe, 
that  are  diBen|;aged  from  the  pans,  are  not 
fanrtfal,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  asserted 
on  this  point  by  the  missionaries  of  theOroonoko. 
Fontana,  in  his  fine  experiments  on  the  potson  of 
the  ticunas  of  the  river  of  Amazons,  long  ago 
proved,  that  the  vapours  rising  from  this  poison, 
when  thrown  on  burning  charcoal,  may  be  in- 
haled without  apprehension ;  and  that  it  is  folae 
as  M.  de  La  Condamine  lias  announced,  that 
Indian  women,  when  condemned  to  death,  have 
been  killed  by  the  vapours  of  the  poisrai  of  the 
ticuTtas. 

The  most  concentrated  juice  of  themavacure 
is  not  thick  enough  to  stick  to  the  darts.  It  is 
therefore  only  to^'v^  a  boify,  to  the  poison,  that 
another  vegetable  juice,  extremely  glutinous, 
drawn  from  a  tree  with  large  leaves,  called 
Mracagtiero,  is  poured  into  the  concentrated  in- 
fusion. As  this  tree  grows  at  a  great  distance 
from  Esmeralda,  fmd  was  at  that  period  as 
destitute  of  flowers  and  fruits  as  the  hejuco  de 
mavacure,  we  could  not  determine  it  botani- 
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(cally.  I  have  several  times  mentioned  that  kind 
of  fatality,  which  withholds  the  most  interesting 
plants  from  the  examination  of  travellers,  while 
thousands  of  others,  of  the  chemical  properties 
of  which  we  are  ignorant,  are  found  loaded  with 
flowers  and  fruits*  In  travelling  rapidly,  even 
within  the  tropics,  where  the  flowering  of  the 
ligneous  plants  is  of  such  long  duration,  scarcely 
an  eightli  of  the  trees  can  be  «een  furnishing  the 
essential  parts  of  fructification.  The  chances  of 
being  able  to  determine,  I  do  not  say  the  family, 
l)ut  the  genus  and  species,  is  consequently  as  1 
to  8 ;  and  it  may  be  conceived,  that  this  nnfa- 
Tourable  chance  is  felt  most  powerfully,  when  it 
tleprives  us  of  the  intimate  knowledge  of  objects, 
which  afford  a  higher  Interest  than  that  of  de- 
-scriptive  botany. 

At  the  instant  when  the  glutinous  juice  of  the 
kiracaguero  tree  is  poured  into  the  venomonfe 
liquor  well  concentrated,  and  kept  in  a  state  of 
ebullition,  it  blackens,  and  coagulates  into  a 
mass  of  the  consistence  of  tar,  or  of  a  thick 
sirup.  This  mass  is  the  curare  of  commerce. 
When  we  hear  the  Indians  say,  that  the  kiraca- 
guero  is  as  necessary  as  the  bejuco  de  mavacure 
to  the  fabrication  of  the  poison,  we  may  be  led 
into  error,  s  upposing,  that  the  former  also 
contains  some  deleterious  principle,  while  it 
only  serves  {as  the  algarobbo,  or  any  other  gum- 
my substance  would  do),  to  give  more  body  to 
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theconcentratedjoiceof  thecurore.  Thecbange 
of  colonr,  which  the  mixtore  nndei^oes,  is  owing' 
to  the  decomposition  of  a  hydr  uret  of  carbon ;  the 
hydrogen  is  bamed,  and  the  carbon  is  set  free. 
The  curare  is  sold  in  little  calebashes ;  but  it's 
pr^iaration  being  in  the  hands  of  a  few  families 
and  the  quantity  of  poison  attached  to  each  dart 
bdng  extremely  small,  the  curare  of  the  first 
quality,  that  of  Esmeralda  and  Mandavaca,  is 
sold  at  a  very  high  price.  I  have  seen  5  or  6 
franks  paid  for  two  onnces.  This  sabstance, 
when  dried>  resembles  opium ;  but  it  attracts 
humidity  powerfully,  when  it  is  exposed  to  the 
mr.  It's  taste  is  of  an  agreeable  bitter,  and  M. 
Bonpland  and  myself  have  often  swallowed  small 
portions  of  it.  There  is  do  danger  in  so  doing, 
if  it  be  certain^tbat  neither  lips  nor  gums  bleed. 
In  the  recent  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Mangili 
on  the  venom  of  the  viper,  one  of  his  assistants 
swallowed  all  the  venom  that  could  be  extracted 
from  four  large  vipers  of  Italy,  without  being 
affected  by  it  *.  The  Indians  consider  the  ca- 
rare,  taken  internally,  as  an  excellent  stomachic. 
The  same  poison  prepared  by  the  Piraoas  and 
Salivas'}-,  though  it  has  some  celebrity,  is  not 


'  Giornale  de  Fisica  e  di  Chimicaj  vol.  ix,  p.  458. 

+  The  Cabres,  or  Caveres,  before  their  ulmost  total  df- 
struction,  were  also  much  addicted  to  the  fabrication  of  tbc 
cwan. 
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CO  much  esteemed  as  that  of  Esmeralda.  The 
process  of  this  preparation  appears  to  he  every 
where  nearly  the  same ;  bat  there  is  no  proof, 
that  the  different  poisons  sold  by  the  same  name 
at  the  Oroonoko  and  the  Amazon  are  identicaly 
and  drawn  from  the  same  plants.  Mr*  Orilft 
theref  ore,  in  his  excellent  work  on  general  Toxi^ 
cologyj  has  very  judiciously  separated  the  woo- 
rara  of  Dutch  Guyana,  the  curare  of  the  Oroo- 
noko, the  ticuna  of  the  Amazon,  and  all  those 
substances,  which  have  been  too  vaguely  united 
under  the  name  of  American  poisons*.  Perhaps 
6ome  future  day  one  and  the  same  alkaline  prin- 
ciple,  similar  to  the  morphin  of  opium,  and  the 
vauquelin  of  the  strychnos,  will  be  found  in  ve- 
nomous plants,  which  belong  to  different  ge- 
nera. 

At  the  Oroonoko,  the  curare  de  raix  (of  the 
root)  is  distinguished  from  the  curare  de  bejuco 
(of  lianas,  or  of  the  bark  of  branches).  We 
saw  only  the  latter  prepared;  the  former  is 
weaker,  and  much  less  esteemed.  At  the  river 
of  the  Amazons  we  learned  to  distinguish  the 
poisons  of  the  Ticuna,  Yagua,  Peva,  and  Xibaro 
Indians,  which,  proceeding  from  the  same  plant, 
perhaps  differ  only  by  a  more  or  less  careful  pr^ 
paration.   The  toxique  des  TicunaSy  to  which  M. 


*  Emmer,  de  Effectu   Venenorum  veget.  American,  j  Tub. 
1817. 
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de  la  Condamine  has  g^ven  so  mach  celdbrity  in 
Europe^  and  which  begins  to  bear  the  name  of 
ticuna,  somewhat  improperly,  is  extracted  firon 
a  liana,  that  grows  in  the  island  of  Mormorotei 
in  the  Upper  Maragnon.  This  tosnque  belongs 
partly  to  the  Ticnnas^  who  remain  indepeadant 
on  die  Spanish  territory  near  the  soaroes  of  the 
Yacarique ;  and  partly  to  Indians  of  the  same 
tribe,  inhabiting  the  Portngneze  mianon  of 
Loreto.  PcMSons  being  incfispensable  in  those 
climates  to  the  existence  of  hunting  nations,  the 
missicmaries  of  the  Oroonoko  and  the  Amazos 
seldom  oppose  this  kind  of  mana&eture*  The 
poisons  we  have  jnst  named  differ  totally  fiom 
that  of  La  Ptea*,  and  from  the  poison  ofLamas 
and  of  Moyobamba.  I  enter  into  these  details^ 
because  the  vestiges  of  plants,  which  we  were 
able  to  examine,  proved  to  ns,  (contrary  t#  the 
comm<«  opinion),  that  the  three  toxiqum  of  the 
Ticunas,  of  La  Peca,  and  of  MoyotMunbe,  are 
not  taken  from  the  same  q>ecies,  probably  not 
even  from  congeneric  plants.  In  pn^Kution  as 
the  preparation  of  the  curort  is  simply  that  of 
the  poison  of  Moyobamba  is  long  and  oompfi- 
cated.  With  the  juice  of  the  befuco  de  ambihh 
osca^  which  is  the  principal  ingcedioity  an 
mixed  pimento  (capsicum),  tobacco,  barbasoo 
(jacquinia  armillaris),  sanango  (tabemaemon- 

*A  village  of  UMproviiicc  of  JacndeBracamoroc 
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tana)^  and  the  milk  of  some  other  apocyne^e* 
The  fresh  juice  of  the  ambihuasca  exerts  a  dele* 
terious  action^  if  it  touch  the  blood* ;  the  juice 
of  the  mavacure  is  a  mortal  poison  only  when  it 
is  concentrated  by  fire ;  and  ebullition  deprives 
the  juice  of  the  root  of  jatropha  manihot  (yucca 
amarga)  of  all]  if  s  baneful  qualities.  In  rub- 
bing a  long  time  between  my  fingers  the  liana 
which  yields  the  cruel  poison  of  La  Feca^  when 
the  weather  was  excessively  hot^  my  hands  were 
benumbed ;  and  a  person  who  was  employed 
with  me  felt  the  same  effects  firom  this  rapid 
absorption  by  the  uninjured  integuments. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  detail  <m  the 
physiological  properties  of  those  poiscms  of  the 
New  World,  which  kill  with  the  same  prompti- 
tude as  the  strychnese  of  Asia  (the  vomit  nut^ 
the  upas  tieutae,  and  the  bean  of  Saint  Ignatius), 
but  without  producing  vomiting  when  they  are 
received  into  the  stomach,  and  mthout  an- 
nouncing the  approach  of  death  by  the  violent 
excitement  of  the  spinal  marrow.  During  our 
abode  in  America,  we  ^sent  some  curare  of  the 
Oroonoko,  and  joints  of  bamboo^fiUed  with  the 
poison  of  the  Ticunas  and  of  Moyobamba,  to 
Mr.  Fourcroy  and  Mr.  Vauquelin ;  and,  after 
our  return,  we  also  furnished  Mr.  Magendie  and 


*  Manuscript  notes  of  Mr.  Andivieles,  an  inhabitant  of 
Lamas. 
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Mr.  Delille,  Who  have  employed  themselves  so 
nsefully  on  the  toxigues  of  the  torrid  zone,  with 
curare  enfeebled  by  being  transported  through 
damp  conntries.  Scarcely  a  fowl  is  eaten  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  which  has  not  beai 
killed  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  llie  raisaionaries 
pretend,  that  the  flesh  of  animals  is  never  so 
good,  as  when  these  means  are  employed.  Fa* 
ther  Zea,  who  accompanied  us,  though  ill  of  a 
tertian  fever,  caused  every  morning  the  live 
fowl  allotted  for  our  repast,  to  be  brought  to  bis 
hammock  together  with  an  arraw.  Notwith- 
standing his  habitual  state  of  weakness,  be 
would  not  confide  this  operation,  to  which  be 
attached  great  importance,  to  any  other  person. 
Large  birds,  a  guan  (pava  de  monte)  for  in- 
stance, or  a  curassoa  {alector),  when  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  perish  in  two  or  three  minutes ; 
but  it  is  often  ten  or  twelve  before  a  pig  or  a 
pecari  expires.  M.  Bonpland  found,  that  the 
same  poison,  bought  in  different  villages,  varied 
mucfa.  We  had  procured  at  the  river  of  Ama- 
zons some  real  toxique  of  the  Ticuna  Indi- 
ans, which  was  weaker  than  all  the  varieties 
of  the  curare  of  the  Oroonoko.  It  would  be 
useless  to  tranquillize  travellers  respecting  tbe 
apprehensions,  which  they  often  testify  at  their 
arrival  in  the  missions,  on  learning  that  tbe 
fowls,  monkeys,  guanas,  and  even  the  fish  whicli  J 
they  eat,  iave  been  killed  with  poisoned  arrows.     I 
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These  fears  vanisb  by  habit  and  reasoning.  Mr. 
Magendie  has  even  proved  by  ingenious  experi- 
ments on  transfusion^  that  the  blood  of  animals, 
in  which  the  bitter  strychnoses  of  India  have 
produced  a  deleterious  effect^  has  no  fatal  action 
on  other  animals.  A  dog  received  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  poisoned  blood  into  his  veins 
without  any  trace  of  irritation  being  perceived 
in  the  spinal  marrow  *. 

I  placed  the  most  active  curare  in  contact 
with  the  crui-al  nerves  of  a  frog,  without  per- 
ceiving any  sensible  change  in  measuring  the 
degree  of  irritability  of  the  organs,  by  means  of 
an  arc  formed  of  heterogeneous  metals.  Galva- 
nic experiments  succeeded  upon  birds,  some 
HiiButes  after  I  had  killed  them  with  a  poisoned 
arrow.  These  observations  are  not  uninterest- 
ing, when  we  recollect,  that  a  solution  of  the 
upM  tieute  poured  upon  the  sciatic  nerve,  or 
insinuated  into  the  texture  of  the  nerve,  pro- 
duces also  a  sensiUe  effect  on  the  irritability  of 
the  organs  by  immediate  contact  with  the  me- 
dullarysubstance^^.  The  danger  of  the  curare,  as 
of  most  of  the  other  strychnese,  (for  we  continue 
to  believe,  that  the  mavacure  belongs  to  a  neigh- 
bcHiring  familyj  results  only  from  the  action  of 
the  poison  on  the  vascular  system.    At  May- 

*  Magendie,  sur  les  Organes  de  P Absorption,  ISOO,  p.  18. 
+  RaffineaU'DeMle,  surJe  Poison  de  Java,  1909^  p.  15. 
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Negro,  prepared  for  Mr.Bonpland  some  of  those- 
poisoned  aprows,  that  are  placed  in  sarbacans  to 
km  small  monkeys  or  birds.  He  was  a  car- 
penter of  remarkable  muscular  strength.  Hav- 
ing had  the  imprudence  to  rub  the  curare  be- 
tween his  fingers  after  being  slightly  woaDded, 
he  fell  on  the  ground  seized  with  a  vertigo,  that 
lasted  nearly  half  an  hoar.  Happily  it  was- 
only  weakened  curare  (destenipladfi),  which  is 
used  for  very  small  animals,  that  is,  for  those 
which  it  is  pretended  can  be  recalled  to  life  by 
putting  muriat  of  soda  into  the  wound.  During, 
our  voyage  in  returning  from  Esmeralda  to 
Atures,  1  escaped  myself  an  imminent  dan- 
ger. The  curare,  having  imbibed  the  humidity 
of  the  air,  tuid  become  fluid,  and  was  spilt  from 
an  ill-closed  vessel  upon  our  linen.  They  who 
washed  the  linen  had  neglected  to  examine  the 
inside  of  a  stocking,  which  was  tilled  with  curare; 
and  it  was  only  on  touching  this  glutinous  raa^ 
ter  with  my  band,  that  I  was  warned  not  to  draw 
on  the  poisoned  stocking.  The  danger  was  eo 
much  the  greater,  as  my  feet  at  that  time  bled 
from  the  wounds  made  by  chegoes  (piilex  pen^ 
trans),  which  bad  been  ill  extirpated.  Tliis  in- 
cident may  remind  travellers  of  the  prudence 
requisite  in  the  conveyance  of  poisons. 

A  fine  chemical  and  physiological  investigs- 
tion  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  £u  ropeoQ  I 
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the  toxiques  of  the  New  World,  when,  by  more 
frequent  communications,  the  curare  de  h^co^ 
the  curare  de  raizy  and  the  various  poisons  of 
the  Amazon,  Guallaga,  and  Brazil,  can  be  pro* 
cured,  without  being  confounded  together,  from 
the  places  where  they  are  prepared.  Chemists 
having  discovered  the  pure  hydrocyanic  acid  *, 
and  so  many  new  substances  eminently  dele- 
terious, the  introduction  of  poisons  prepared  by 
savage  nations  will  be  less  feared  in  Europe; 
we  cannot  however  appeal  too  strongly  to  the 
vigilance  of  those,  who  in  the  midst  of  very 
populous  cities  (the  centres  of  civilization,  mi- 
sery, and  depravity)  preserve  such  noxious  sub- 
stances. Our  botanical  knowledge  of  the  plants 
employed  in  making  poison  can  be  but  very 
slowly  acquired.  Most  of  the  Indians,  who 
addict  themselves  to  the  fiEtbrication  of  poisoned 
arrows,  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  venomous  substances,  which  they  receive 
from  other  people.  A  mysterious  veil  every 
where  covers  the  history  of  toxiques  and  of 
antidotes.     Their  preparation  among  the  sa- 


•  M.  Gay-Lussac  observes,  that  this  acid^  for  the  fine 
discovery  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  him,  cannot  become 
very  dangerous  to  society,  because  it*8  smell  betrays  it's 
presence,  and  because  the  facility  with  which  it  is  decom- 
posed makes  it  difficult  to  preserve. 

VOL.  v,  2m 
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^15»  a  "te  'noflfc  :i!>iy  }i  xhe  piaches.  who  are  at 
Tm««K  "ccrt^?!^.  Bti  physicians ;  it  is  <Hily 
'  oe  nurrr«  "rwrtnbmtetl  to  the  missions, 
!iaK    jiv     cmia  Tuitions  can  be  acquired  on 
-meters  ^    TtMiieaRihcaL     A^«s  had  elapsed 
«f«Ktr  .It:  'li2rt«iwaiie»  'Teiv  ran^t  to  know,  from 
*«^  nirncnntfKMfi  o£  Mr.  Mutis.  the  bfiwco  del 
iiMv.T>     -misaituL  ^iBneo  *^  which  is  the  most 
'<    iaI  jandotes  aeainst  the  Inte  of 
iaa«x  wtuch  we  were  fbrtnnate  enoogh 
Mianicai  descripcioa. 
^  ^^rv  4:eneral  in  the  missions, 
*  ]MSRbie.  if  the  cmr-a^  be  fresh, 
and  have  staid  !on«-  in  the 
Mve  entered  abuodkinify  into 
Amoog  the  specifics  employed 
uc  MBJBS  ^r  the  Oroonoko,  and.  Kcording 
ar.  u<iisdw«Hth,  in  the  Indian  Anrfcrpelago, 
.>firi)rated  is  muriat  of  soda*f .    The 


^  nk»  jc  me  Flanlts  Equinoxia/a,  whx&  I  pcMisbed 
««rth  Mr.  Boopland,  vol.  ii,  p.  M. 

$(fmmario   delle  Jndie  Oriemtaii)  boasts  of  sea 

.^^.«  jittiiiote  against  vegetable  poisoDt.     The  people 

;^.  ^.:«iiS^tous  never  fail  to  relate  to  Enropean  tn^Uers* 

^1^.  e^  Mve  no  more  to  fear  fh>m  arrows  dipped  in  curare, 

..<fc»«  a  little  salt  in  their  mouth,  than  firom  theelectn'c 

.4  the  gymnoti,  when  chewing  tobacco.     (See  chap. 

V  *«^  **  P-  ^'^^-  ^     Raleigh  recommends  as  an  antidote  to 

^  .i*^*  ..jj-jrc)  the  juice  of  garlick.     {Cayle^,  vol.  J,  p- 
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wound  is  rubbed  with  this  salt,  which  is  also 
taken  internally.     I  had  myself  no  direct  and 
sufficiently  convincing  proof  of  the  action  of 
this  specific.     The  experiments  of  Messrs.  De- 
lille  and  Magendie  rather  make  against  it's 
utility.    On  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  the  pre- 
feraice  among  the  antidotes  is  given  to  sugar ; 
and  the  muriat  of  soda  being  a  substance  al- 
most unknown  to  the  Indians  of  the  forests^  it 
is  probable,  that  the  honey  of  bees,  and  that 
&rinaceous  sugar,  which  oozes  from  plantains 
dried   in  the  sun,  were  anciently  employed 
throughout  Guyana.  In  vain  have  ammonia  and 
eau  de  luce  been  tried  against  the  curare ;  it 
is  now  known  how  uncertain  these  pretended 
specifics  are,  even  when  applied  to  wounds 
caused  by  the  bite  of  serpents.    Sir  Everard 
Home  *  has  shewn,  that  a  cure  is  often  attri- 
buted to  a  remedy,  when  it  is  owing  only  to  the 
slightness  of  the  wound,  and  to  the  very  circum- 
scribed action  of  the  toxique.    Animals  may 
with  impunity  be  wounded  with  poisoned  ar- 
rows, if  the  wound  be  well  laid  open,  and  the 
point  imbued  with  poison  be  withdrawn  imme- 
diately after  the  wound  is  made.    If  salt  or 
sugar  be  employed  in  these  cases,  people  are 
tempted  to  take  it  for  an  excellent  specific. 
Indians,  who  have  been  wounded  in  battle  by 

•  Philos.  Trans.,  1810,  Part  1,  p.  75. 
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TBges  in  the  monopoly  of  the  piacAej,  who  are  at 
ooce  priests,  jugglers,  and  phydciaiu ;  it  is  oalj 
ftvm  the  natives  transplanted  to  the  missiMiB, 
that  any  certain  notions  can  be  acquired  on 
matters  so  problematical.  Ages  had  elapsed 
before  the  Enropeans  were  tang^t  to  know,  from 
the  investigations  of  Mr.  Mutis,  the  hejuco  del 
gnaco  (mikania  gnaeo  *),  which  is  the  most 
powwfiil  of  all  antidotes  against  the  bite  ctf 
serpents,  and  of  which  we  were  fmtnnate  enough 
to  give  the  first  botanical  description. 

Ilie  opinion  is  very  general  in  the  missirais, 
that  no  cure  is  possible,  if  the  curare  be  fresh, 
well  concentrated,  and  have  staid  long  in  the 
wound,  so  as  to  have  entered  abundantly  into 
the  circalation.  Among  the  specifics  employed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  and,  according 
to  Mr,  I^eschenault,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
the  most  celebrated  is  muriat  of  soda-f-.    The 

*  See  pL  10S  of  the  PlanUt  Equinoxiale$,  which  I  published 
conjointly  mth  Mr.  BoDpland,  vul.  ii,  p.  84. 

^  Oviedo  {Sommario  delte  Indie  Orimlali)  boasts  of  m* 
water  as  an  antidote  against  vegetable  poisons.  The  peopk 
in  the  missions  never  fail  to  relate  to  European  tnveUen, 
that  the]'  have  ao  more  (o  fear  from  arrows  dipped  in  airort, 
if  they  have  a  little  salt  in  their  moutb,  than  from  theelectric 
shocks  of  the  gymnoti,  when  chewiiig  tobacco.  (SeecliiF' 
17,  vol.  iv,  p.  347.)  Raleigh  recommends  as  an  antidote  to 
the  curaH  (curare)  the  juice  of  garlick.  (Cagley,  vol-  ii  P- 
186.) 
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wound  is  rubbed  with  this  salt,  which  is  also 
taken  intemally.     I  bad  myself  no  direct  and 
sufficiently  convincing  proof  of  the  action  of 
this  specific.     The  experiments  of  Messrs.  De- 
lille  and  Magendie  rather  make  against  it's 
utility.    On  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  the  pre- 
feraice  among  the  antidotes  is  given  to  sugar ; 
and  the  muriat  of  soda  being  a  substance  el^ 
most  unknown  to  the  Indians  of  the  forests,  it 
is  probable,  that  the  honey  of  bees,  and  that 
ferinaceous  sugar,  which  oozes  from  plantiuns 
dried   in  the  sun,  were  anciently  employed 
throughout  Guyana,  In  vain  have  ammonia  and 
eau  de  luce  been  tried  against  the  curare ;  it 
is  now  known  how  uncertain  these  pretended 
specifics  are,  even  when  applied  to  wounds 
caused  by  the  bite  of  serpents.    Sir  Everard 
Home  *  has  shewn,  that  a  cure  is  often  attri- 
buted to  a  remedy,  when  it  is  owing  only  to  the 
slightness  of  the  wound,  and  to  the  very  circum- 
scribed action  of  the  toxique.    Animals  may 
with  impunity  be  wounded  with  poisoned  ar- 
rows, if  the  wound  be  well  laid  open,  and  the 
point  imbued  with  poison  be  withdrawn  imme- 
diately  after  the  wound  is  made.    If  salt  or 
sugar  be  employed  in  these  cases,  people  are 
tempted  to  take  it  for  an  excellent  specific. 
Indians,  who  have  been  wounded  in  battle  by 

•  Philos.  Trans.,  1810,  Part  1,  p.  75. 
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the  animal  at  their  tables.  The  &esh  of  mon- 
keys is  so  lean  and  dry,  that  Mr.  Bonpland  has 
preserved  in  his  collections  at  Paris  an  arm  and 
handj  which  had  been  broiled  over  the  fire  at 
Esmeralda ;  and  no  smell  arises  from  them  after 
a  great  number  of  years. 

We  saw  the  Indians  dance.  The  monotony 
of  this  dance  is  increased  by  the  women  not 
daring  to  take  a  part  in  it.  The  men,  yoong 
and  old,  form  a  circle,  holding  each  others 
hands ;  and  turn  sometimes  to  the  right,  some- 
times to  the  left,  for  whole  hours,  with  silent 
gravity.  Most  frequently  the  dancers  themselves 
are  the  musicians.  Feeble  sounds,  drawn  from 
a  series  of  reeds  of  different  lengths,  form  aslow 
and  plaintive  accompaniment.  The  first  dan- 
cer,  to  mark  the  time,  bends  both  knees  in  a 
kind  of  cadence.  Sometimes  they  all  make  a 
pause  in  their  places,  and  execute  little  oscilla- 
tory movements,  bending  the  body  from  one 
.side  to  the  other.  These  reeds  ranged  in  a  line> 
and  festened  together,  resemble  the  pipe  of 
Pan,  as  we  find  it  represented  in  the  bacchana- 
lian processions  on  Grecian  vases.  To  unite 
reeds  of  different  lengths,  and  make  them  sound 
in  succession  by  passing  them  before  the  lips, 
is  a  simple  idea,  and  naturally  presented  itself 
to  every  nation.  We  were  surprised  to  see  with 
what  promptitude  the  young  Indians  construct- 
ed and  tuned  these  pipes,  when  they  found 
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reeds  (carices)  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Men 
in  a  state  of  nature,  in  every  zone,  make  great 
use  of  these  gramina  with  high  stalks.  The 
Greeks  said  with  truth,  that  reeds  had  contrt* 
bated  to  subjugate  nations  by  furnishing  arrows^ 
to  sojften  men's  manners  by  the  charm  of  music, 
and  to  unfold  their  understandings  by  affording 
the  first  instruments  for  tracing  letters.  These 
different  uses  of  reeds  mark  in  some  sort  three 
different  periods  in  the  life  of  nations.  We 
must  admit,  that  the  tribes  of  the  Oroonoko 
are  found  at  the  first  step  of  dawning  civiliza- 
tion. Tlie  reed  serves  them  only  as  an  instru-* 
ment  of  war  and  of  hunting ;  and  the  Psud^s 
pipes,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  have  not  yet^  on 
those  distant  shores,  yielded  sounds  capable  of 
awakening  mild  and  humane  feelings. 

We  found  in  the  hut  allotted  for  the  festival 
several  vegetable  productions,  which  the  Indians 
had  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Guanaya, 
and  which  fixed  all  our  attention.  I  shall  only 
stop  here  to  mention  the  fruit  of  the  ju  via,  reeds 
of  a  prodigious  length,  and  shirts  made  of  the 
bark  of  marima.  The  almendron^  or  juvia,  one  of 
the  most  majestic  trees  of  the  forests  of  the  New 
World,  was  almost  unknown  befoi^  our  voyage 
to  the  Rio  Negro.  It  begins  to  be  found  four 
da]rs  distance  east  of  Esmeralda,  between  the 
Padamo  and  Ocamo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro 
Mapaya,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oroonoko. 
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It  ia  still  more  abund^it  on  the  left  bank,  at 
the  Cerro  Guanaja,  between  the  Rio  Amaguaca 
and  the  Gehette.  The  inhabitants  of  Esmeral- 
da assared  us,  that  in  advancing  above  the  Ge- 
hette and  the  Chiguire,  the  jtwia  and  cacao- 
trees  become  so  common,  that  the  wild  Indians 
(the  Gaaicas  and  Guahariboes  hlancos)  do  not 
disturb  the  Indians  of  the  missions,  when  ga- 
thering In  their  harvests.  They  do  not  envy 
them  the  productions,  with  which  nature  has 
enriched  their  own  soil.  Scarcely  any  attempt 
has  been  made  to  propagate  the  almendrones  in 
the  settlements  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko.  The 
indolence  of  the  inhabitants  is  a  greater  obstacle 
than  the  rapidity,  with  which  the  oil  becomes 
rancid  in  the  amygdaliform  seeds.  We  found 
only  three  trees  at  the  mission  of  San  Carlos, 
and  two  at  Esmeralda.  These  majestic  trees, 
eight  or  ten  years  old,  bad  not  yet  borne  flow- 
ers. I  mentioned  above,  that  Mr.  Bonplaod 
had  made  known  the  almendrones  to  the  In- 
dians, among  the  trees  that  cover  the  banks  of 
the  CassiquiarCj  near  the  rapids  of  Cananiva- 
cari*. 

Ever  since  the  sixteenth  century  the  seeds 
with  ligneous  and  triangular  teguments,  bat 
not  the  great  drupe  like  a  cocoa-nut,  which  cod* 
tains  the  almonds,  had  been  known  in  Europe 

*  See  above,  p.  409. 
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I  recognise  this  in  an  imperfect  engraving  of 
Ciusius  *.  This  botanist  designates  them  under 
the  name  of  almendras  del  Pern.  They  had  no 
doubt  been  carried,  as  a  very  rare  fruit,  to  the 
Upper  Maragnon,  and  thence,  by  the  Cordil- 
leras, to  Quito  and  Peru.  The  Novpts  Orbis  of 
Jean  de  Laet,  in  which  I  found  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  cow-tree,  furnishes  also  a  descrip- 
tion and  a  figure  singularly  exact  of  the  fruit  of 
the  bertholletia.  Laet  calls  the  tree  totocke» 
and  mentions  the  drupe  *^  of  the  size  of  the 

*  Exoticor,,  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  p.  44.  ClosiuB  distiDgaishet 
very  properly  the  almendras  del  Peru,  oar  bertholletia  excelsa, 
or  juvia,  (fructas  Amygdalae-nucleo^  triuiigularis,  dorso  lato^ 
in  bina  latere  angulosa  desinente^  rugosuB,  paululum  cunei- 
formis)  from  the  pekea^  or  amygdala  g^yaaica  (Exot,,  lib. 
ii^  cap.  6,  p.  27).  Raleigh^  who  knew  none  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Upper  Oroonoko,  does  not  speak  of  the  juvia  3 
but  it  appears,  that  he  first  brought  to  Europe  the  fruit  of  the 
mauriUa  palm,  of  which  we  have  so  often  spoken.  (See 
Gut.  Egoi.,  lib.  XVI,  cap.  4,  p.  25.  Fructus  elegantissimuB^ 
sqamosns,  si  mills  palmse-pini.) 

t  The  foUowing  is  the  remarkable  description^  for  which 
botanists  have  'scarcely  looked  in  a  work  merely  geogra- 
phical^  published  in  1640.  **  Arbor  (ademaniej  totocke  est 
▼aide  procera  et  ramosa :  foliis  grandibus  et  quse  forma  non 
moltum  abludunt  ab  ulmi  frondibus,  obscure  viridentibus, 
nisi  quod  postica  parte  nonnihil  videntur  candicare.  NuUos 
fert  flores  sed  certas  gemmas  que  colore  nihil  differunt  a 
foliis,  quae  sensim  crassescunt  et  protrudunt  fructum  grandem 
«t  mole  interdum  capitis  humani,  pene  rotundum  antica  parte 
fionnihil  compressum,  cortice  ligneo,   duro   et    admodum 
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human  bead,  which  contains  the  almonds.  The 
weight  of  these  fruits,  he  says,  is  so  enormous^ 
that  the  savages  dare  not  enter  the  forests  with- 
out covering  their  heads  and  shoulders  with  a 
buckler  of  very  bard  wood.  These  bucklers 
are  unknown  to  the  natives  of  £smera1da,  but 
they  also  told  us  of  the  dangers  incurred  when 
the  fruit  ripens,  and  falls  from  a  height  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet.  Tbe  triangular  seeds  of  the  jaria 
are  sold  in  Portugal  and  Englutd  under  the 
vague  name  of  chesnuts  (castanas)  or  nuts  of 
Brazil  and  the  Amazon ;  and  it  was  long  be- 
lieved, that,  like  the  fruit  of  the  pekea,  they 
;  grew  on  separate  stalks.  They  have  furnished 
an  article  of  a  tolerably  brisk  trade  for  a  cen- 

ciuso,  esterios  Btriato  et  tuberoao,  coloria  fusci  et  pene 
oigri.  Dividitur  interius  certis  septU  in  sex  veluti  regionetj 
in  quorum  singulis  conduduntur  octodcdm  et  iaterdnm 
duodecim  nuces  arete  inter  se  conjunctce  :  qus  singnls  ite- 
rum  ligneo  et  Bstis  duro  cortice  tect»  sunt  et  vnrise  tonnK 
plemtinetameD  triangulares  una  parte  convexiore,  cum  tribni 
veluti  suturis,  valde  rugosK  et  aspene,  minus  tamen  quim 
exterior  cortex,  tres  uncias  longK  et  aesquiunciam  latK, 
coloris  roBsi,  et  interdum  cinerei  aut  fusci  :  his  continetur 
oblong;us  nucleus,  tolas  implens  instar  amygdnli,  rubictuidi 
membrana  tectus  carae  candidissima,  solida  et  nonniliil 
oleosa;  sapore  magis  videtur  accede  re  ad  avellanas  quam 
amygdala,  horuni  tamen  usum  in  omnibus  egregie  potest 
suplere,  etiaro  ad  tragemata  facienda,  uti  a  nostris  (Belgii] 
fuit  obserratum.  Barbari  dicunt,  si  Venerem  ambis,  cometk 
totoeke  fructum."  {Lael,  p.  032.  Compare  our  Planlet  t<}ii- 
noxia(a,  torn.  1,  p.  122,  R.  36.) 
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tury  past  to  the  inhabitants  of  Grand  Para,  by 
whom  they  are  sent  either  directly  to  Europe, 
or  to  Cayenne,  where  they  are  called  touJca. 
The  celebrated  botanist,  Mr.  Correa  de  Serra, 
told  US,  that  this  tree  abounds  in  the  forests 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macapa,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon ;  that  it  there  bears  the  name  of 
capucaya ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  gather  the 
almonds,  like  those  of  the  lecythis,  to  express 
the  oil.  A  cargo  of  almonds  of  the  juvia,  brought 
into  Havre,  captured  by  a  privateer,  in  1807, 
was  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  tree,  that  yields  the  chesnuts  of  Brazil^  is 
generally  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in 
diameter,  but  attains  one  hundred  or  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  height.  It  does  not 
resemble  the  mammeae,  the  star-apple,  and  seve- 
ral other  trees  of  the  tropics,  the  branches  of 
which  (as  in  the  laurel-trees  of  the  temperate 
zone)  rise  almost  straight  toward  the  sky.  The 
branches  of  the  bertholletia  are  open,  very  long, 
almost  entirely  bare  toward  the  base,  and  loaded 
at  their  summits  with  tufts  of  very  close  foliage. 
This  disposition  of  the  semicoriaceous  leaves, 
a  little  silvery  beneath,  and  more  than  two  feet 
long,  makes  the  branches  bend  down  toward  the 
ground,  like  the  fronds  of  the  palm-trees.  We 
did  not  see  this  majestic  tree  in  blossom  ;  it  is 
not  loaded  with  flowers*  till  it's  fifteenth  year, 

^  According  to  accounts  somewhat  vague^  they  are  yel- 
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and  they  appear  about  the  end  of  Mareh  and 
the  beginning  of  April.  The  fruits  ripen  toward 
the  end  of  May,  and  some  trees  ret^n  them  till 
the  end  oS  August.  These  fruita,  which  are  as 
large  as  the  head  of  a  child,  oftea  twelve  or 
thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  make  an  enormous 
'  noise  in  falling  from  the  tops  of  the  trees.  1 
know  nothing  more  fitted  to  seize  the  mind 
with  admiration  of  the  force  of  organic  action 
in  the  equinoctial  zone,  than  the  aspect  oS 
these  great  ligneous  pericarps,  for  instance, 
the  cocoa-tree  of  the  Maldives  (lodoicea)  among 
the  monocotyledons,  and  the  bertholletia  and 
the  lecythis  among  the  dicotyledons.  In  our 
climates  the  cucurbitacese  only  produce  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months  fruits  of  an  extraordinary 
size  ;  but  these  fruits  are  pulpy  and  succulent. 
Between  the  tropics,  the  bertholletia  forms  in 
less  than  fifty  or  sixty  days  a  pericarp,  the  lig- 
neous part  of  which  is  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
which  it  is  difficult  to  saw  with  the  sharpest 
instruments.  A  great  naturalist*  has  already  ob- 
served, that  the  wood  of  fruits  attains  in  genera) 


low,  veiy  large,  and  have  some  similitude  to  those  of  tbt 
bombax  ceiba,  Mr.  Bonpland  says  however,  in  his  botani- 
cal journal  written  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  jTw  cw^ 
ttu*.  It  was  thus  the  Indians  of  the  river  had  described  to 
him  the  colour  of  the  corolla. 

*  Richard,  Analyses  det  Fruilt,  |i.  0. 
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a  hardness,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the 
wood  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  pericarp  of 
the  berthoUetia  h£LS  traces  of  four  cells,  and  I 
have  sometimes  found  even  five.  The  seeds 
have  two  very  distinct  coverings,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance renders  the  structure  of  the  fruit 
more  complicated  than  in  the  lecythis,  the 
pekea  or  caryocar,  and  the  saouvari.  The  first 
tegument  is  osseous,  or  ligneous,  triangular, 
tuberculated  on  it*s  exterior  surface,  and  of  the 
colour  of  cinnamon.  Four  or  five,  and  some- 
times eight  of  these  triangular  nuts,  are  attached 
to  a  central  partition.  As  they  are  loosened  in 
time^  they  move  freely  in  the  large  spherical 
pericarp.  The  capuchin  monkeys  (simia  chiro- 
potes)  are  singularly  fond  of  the  chesnuts  of 
Brazil :  and  the  noise  made  by  the  seeds,  when 
the  fruit  is  shaken  as  it  fell  from  the  tree,  ex- 
cites the  appetency  of  these  animals  in  the  high- 
est degree.  I  have  most  frequently  found  only 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  two  nuts  in  each  fruit. 
The  second  tegument  of  the  almonds  is  mem- 
branaceous, and  of  a  brown  yellow.  Their  taste 
is  extremely  agreeable  when  they  are  fresh ;  but 
the  oil,  with  which  they  abound,  and  which  is 
so  useful  in  the  arts,  becomes  easily  rancid. 
Although  at  the  Upper  Qroonoko  we  often  ate 
considerable  quantities  of  these  almonds  for 
want  of  other  food,  we  never  felt  any  bad  effects 
from  so  doing.     The  spherical  pericarp  of  the 
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bertholletia,  perforated  on  the  summit,  is  not 
dehiscent ;  the  upper  and  swelled  part  ot  the 
columella  foims  (according  to  Mr.  Kunth)  a 
sort  of  inner  cover,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the  leeythis, 
but  it  seldom  opens  of  itself.  Many  seeds,  froB 
the  decomposition  of  the  oil  contained  in  the 
cotyledons,  lose  the  faculty  of  germiiiation, 
before  the  rainy  season,  in  which  the  ligneous 
integument  of  the  pericarp  opens  by  the  effect  of 
putrefaction.  A  tale  is  very  current  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Oroonoko,  that  the  capu- 
chin and  cacajao  .monkeys  (simia  chiropotes, 
and  simia  melanocephala)  place  themselves  in  a 
circle,  and,  by  striking  the  shell  with  a  stone, 
succeed  in  opening  it,  to  take  out  the  triangular 
nuts.  This  operation  must  be  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  hardness  and  thickness 
of  the  pericarp.  Monkeys  may  have  heesa  seen 
busied  in  rolling  along  the  fruit  of  the  berthol- 
letia ;  but  though  this  fruit  has  a  small  hde 
closed  by  the  upper  extremity  of  the  cohimella, 
nature  has  not  furnished  monkeys  with  the 
means  of  opening  the  ligneous  pericarp,  as  it  has 
of  opening  the  covercle  of  the  lecythis,  called 
in  the  missions  the  covercle  of  the  cocoa  of  the 
monkeys  *.  According  to  the  report  of  several 
Indians  of  great  veracity,  the  little  glires  <mly, 


*  La  tapa  (the  covercle)  del  coco  dc  Monos, 
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particularly  the  cavies  (the  acuri  and  the  lapaf-), 
by  the  structure  of  their  teeth^  and^the  incon* 
ceivable  perseverance  with  which  they  pursue 
their  destructive  operations^  succeed  in  perfo- 
rating the  fruit  of  the  juvia.  As  soon  as  the 
triangular  nuts  are  spread  on  the  ground^  all 
the  animals  of  the  forest^  the  monkeys,  the  roa^ 
naviris,  the  squirrels^  the  cavies,  the  parrots, 
and  the  macaws,  hasten  thither,  to  dispute  the 
prey.  They  have  all  strength  enough  to  break 
the  ligneous  tegument  of  the  seed ;  they  get  out 
the  kernel,  and  carry  it  to  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
^  It  is  their  festival  also,'*  said  the  Indians  who 
had  returned  from  the  harvest :  and  on  hearing 
their  complaints  of  the  animals  you  perceive, 
that  they  think  themselves  alon^  the  legitimate 
masters  of  the  forest. 

The  frequency  of  the  juvia  to  the  east  of 
Esmeralda  seems  to  indicate,  that  the  Flora  of 
the  Amazon  begins  at  that  part  of  the  Upper 
Oroonoko,  which  extends  south  of  the  moun- 
tains. This  is  in  some  sort  a  new  proof  of  the 
union  of  two  basins  of  rivers.  M.  Bonpland 
has  very  clearly  shown  the  means,  which  should 
be  employed  to  multiply  the  bertholletia  excel- 
sa  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  the  Apure, 
the  Meta,  and  throughout  the  province  of  Vene- 
zuela,    In  those  places  where  this  tree  grovfs 

t  Cavia  ogati^  c.  paca. 
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i}aturaUy>  thousands  of  seedf,  the  germinatioa 
of  which  has  just  commenced,  should  be  gather- 
ed, and  placed  as  in  a  nursery,  in  boxes  filled 
with  the  mould  in  which  they  hare  begun  t9 
vegetate.  The  young  plants,  sheltered  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun  by  the  leaves  of  musaceee  or  of 
palm-trees,  might  be  transported  in  canoes  or 
on  rafts.    It  is  well  known  how  ^fficnlt  it  is^ 
notwithstfuiding  the  use    of  chlorine,  which 
I  have  indicated    elsewhere,  to    make  seeds 
with  a  homy  penspenn  germinate  in  Europe; 
such  as  the  palm-trees,  the  coffeacese,  the  quin- 
quinas, and  the  large  ligneous  nuts,  the  kernel 
of  which  contains  an  oil  that  becomes  rancid. 
All  these  difficulties  would  be  vanquished,  if 
only  such  seeds  were  transported,  as  had  ger- 
minated under  the  tree  itself.    In  this  manner 
we  succeeded  in  carrying  a  gi-eat  number  of 
very  rare  plants,  for  instance,  the  conmarouna 
odora,  or  the  Tonga  bean,  from  the  Cataracts 
of  the  Oroonoko  to  Angostura,  and  spreading 
them  in  the  surrounding  plantations. 

One  of  the  four  canoes,  which  had  taken  tbe 
Indians  to  the  gathering  of  the  juvias,  was  filled 
in  great  part  with  that  species  of  reeds  {carices), 
of  which  the  sarbacans  are  made.  These  reeds 
were  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  feet  long,  yet  uo 
trace  of  a  knot  for  the  insertion  of  leaves  and 
brtuiches  was  perceived.  Ttiey  were  quite  I 
straight,  smooth  without,  and  perfectly  cylin- 
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drical.  These  carices  come  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Yumariquin  and  Guanaja.  They 
are  much  sought  after,  even  beyond  the  Oroo- 
noko,  by  the  name  of  the  reeds  of  Esmeralda. 
A  hunter  preserves  the  same  sarbacan  during 
his  whole  life,  and  boasts  of  the  lightness  and 
precision  of  his  sarbacan,  as  we  boast  of  the 
same  qualities  in  our  fire  arms.  What  is  the 
monocotyledonous  plant  *,  that  furnishes  these 
admirable  reeds  ?  Did  we  see  in  tact  the  inter* 
nodes  (parts  between  the  knots)  of  a  gramen  of 
the  tribe  of  nastoides  ?  or  may  this  carex  be 
perhaps  a  cyperaceous  plant  ^  destitute  of 
knots?  I  cannot  solve  this  question,  or  determine 
to  what  genus  another  plant  belongs,  which 
furnishes  the  shirts  of  marima.  We  saw  on  the 
slope  of  the  Cerra  Duida  shirt  trees  fifty  feet 
high  '^.  The  Indians  cut  off  cylindrical  pieces 
two  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  they  peel  the 
red  and  fibrous  bark,  without  making  any  longi- 
tudinal incision.  This  bark  affords  them  a  sort  of 
garment,  which  resembles  sacks  of  a  very  coarse 

*  The  smooth  surface  of  the  sarbacans  sufhciently  proves^ 
that  they  are  not  furnished  by  a  plant  of  the  family  of  umbel- 
lifers. 

f  The  cariciUo  del  manati,  which  grows  abundantly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  attains  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
height. 

{  Arbor  ramosissima,  foliis  oblongis  acutis,  integerrimis, 
longe  petiolatis,  petiolis  fuscis. 
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tenure,  and  without  a  seam.    The  upper  open- 
ing serves  for  the  bead  ;  and  two  lateral  holes 
are  cnt  to  admit  the  arms.    The  Datives  wear 
these   shirts  of  marima  in   the  rainy  seasMi; 
they  have  the  form  of  the  ponchos  and  ruanms  of 
cotton,  which  are  so  common  in  New  Grenada^ 
at  Quito,  and  in  Peru.    As  in  tthese  climates 
the  riches  and  beneficence  of  nature  are  regard- 
ed as  the  primary  causes  of  the  indolence  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  missionaries  do  not  fiul  to 
say  in  showing  the  shirts  of  marima^  *^  in  the 
forests  of  the  Oroonoko  garments  are  found 
ready  made  on  the  trees.''   We  may  add  to  this 
tale  of  the  shirts  the  pointed  capa^  which  the 
spathes  of  certain  palm-trees  furnish^  and  which 
resemble  coarse  network*. 

At  the  festival  of  which  we  were  spectators, 
the  women  were  excluded  from  the  dance,  and 
every  sort  of  public  rejoicing ;  they  were  daily 
occupied  in  serving  the  men  with  roasted  mon- 
key, fermented  liquors,  and  the  palm  cabbage. 
I  mention  this  last  production,  which  has  tbe 
taste  of  our  cauliflowers,  because  in  no  other 
country  had  we  seen  specimens  of  sudi  an 
immense  size.  The  leaves  that  are  not  unfold- 
ed are  confounded  with  the  young  stem,  and  we 
measured  cylinders  of  six  feet  long  and  fi^e 
inches  in  diameter.     Another  substance,  which 

•  See  chap.  16,  vol.  iv,  p,  226. 
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is  much  ipore  nutritive,  is  obtained  from  the 
animal  kin^om  :  this  is  ^h  fiour^.  The 
Indians  in  all  the  Upper  Oroonoko  fry  fish, 
dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  reduce  them  to  pow- 
der without  separating  the  bones.  I  have  seen 
masses  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  of  this  flour, 
which  resembles  that  of  cassava.  When  it  is 
wanted  for  eating,  it  is  mixed  with  water^  and 
reduced  to  a  paste.  In  every  climate  the  abun- 
dance of  fish  has  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
same  means  of  preserving  them.  Pliny  and 
Diodoros  Siculus  have  described  the^A  bread 
of  the  ichthyophagous  nations  ^,  that  dwelt 
on  the  Persian  gulf,  and  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea. 

At  Esmeralda,  as  every  where  eke  through- 
out the  missions^  the  Indians  who  will  not  be 
baptized,  and  who  are  merely  aggregated  in  the 
community,  live  in  a  state  of  polygamy.  The 
number  of  wives  differs  much  in  different  tribes ; 

*  Manioc  de  peseado. 

t  These  nations^  in  a  stiU  ruder  state  than  the  natives  of 
the  Oroonoko^  contented  themselves  with  drying  the  raw 
fish  in  the  sun.  They  made  up  the  fish  paste  in  the  form  of 
bricksiy  and  sometimes  mixed  with  it  the  aromatic  seed  of 
paliunis  (rhamnus),  as  in  Grermany,  and  some  other  countries 
of  the  north,  cummin  and  fennel  seed  are  mixed  with  wheat- 
en  bread.  PUny,  lib.  1,  cap.  3  (vol.  i,  p.  874,  ed.  Par., 
1723).     DiodSic.,  p.  154.     Arnan,  Ind.,  p.  666. 
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it  is  most  consklerable  among  the  Caribbean 
and  all  the  nations  tbat  have  preserved  the  cu^ 
torn  of  carrying  off  young  girls  from  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  How  shall  we  speak  of  domestic 
happiness  in  so  unequal  an  association  ?  The 
women  live  in  a  sort  of  slavery,  as  they  do  in 
most  nations  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  hus- 
bands being  in  the  fitU  enjoyment  of  absolute 
power,  no  compkunt  is  beard  in  their  presence. 
An  apparent  iraoquillily  prevails  in  the  bouse ; 
the  women  are  eager  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of 
an  imperious  and  sullen  master ;  and  they  take 
care  indistinctly  of  their  own  children  and  those 
of  their  rivals.  The  missionaries  assert,  what 
may  easily  be  believed,  that  this  domestic  peact^ 
the  effect  of  common  fear,  is  singularly  disturb- 
ed when  the  husband  is  long  absent.  The 
wife  who  contracted  the  first  ties  then  applies 
to  the  others  the  names  of  concubines  and  ser- 
vants. The  quarrels  continue  till  the  return  of 
the  master,  who  knows  how  to  calm  their  pas- 
sions by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  by  a  mere 
gesticulation,  or,  if  he  think  it  necessary,  by 
means  a  little  more  violent.  A  certain  inequa- 
lity in  the  rights  of  the  women  is  sanctioned  by 
the  language  of  the  Tamanacs.  The  husband 
calls  the  second  and  third  wife  the  companions 
of  the  first ;  and  the  first  treats  these  compO' 
nions  as  rivals  and  enemies  (ipucyatoje),  which 
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is  less  polite^  but  more  true,  and  more  expres- 
sive. The  whole  weight  of  labour  being  sup- 
ported by  these  unhappy  women,  we  must  not 
be  surprised,  if  in  some  nations  their  number  is 
extremely  small.  Where  this  happens,  a  kind 
of  polyanary  is  formed,  which  we  find  more 
fully  displayed  in  Thibet,  and  on  the  lofty  moun- 
tains at  the  extremity  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 
Among  the  Avanoes  and  the  Maypures,  bro- 
thers have  often  but  one  wife.  When  an  In- 
dian, who  lives  in  polygamy,  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian^ he  is  compelled  by  the  missionaries,  to 
choose  among  his  wives  her  whom  he  prefers, 
and  to  reject  the  others.  The  moment  of  sepa- 
ration is  the  critical  moment ;  the  new  convert 
finds  the  most  valuable  qualities  in  the  wives  he 
must  abandon.  One  understands  gardening 
perfectly ;  another  knows  how  to  prepare  the 
chiza^  an  intoxicating  beverage  extracted  from 
the  root  of  cassava;  all  appear  to  him  alike 
necessary.  Sometimes  the  desire  of  preserving 
his  wives  overcomes  in  the  Indian  his  inclina- 
tion to  Christianity;  but  most  frequently  the 
husband  prefers  submitting  to  the  choice  of  the 
missionary,  as  to  a  blind  fatality. 

The  Indians,  who  from  the  month  of  May 
to  that  of  August  take  journeys  to  the  east  of 
.£smeralda,  to  gather  the  vegetable  productions 
of  the  mountains  of  Yumariquin,  gave  us  precise 
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notions  of  the  course  of  the  Oroonoko  to  tbe  east 
of  the  mission.  This  part  of  my  ii'merary  map 
differs  entirely  from  those  that  preceded  it 
I  shall  beg;in  the  description  of  this  conntry 
with  the  granitic  group  of  Dnida,  at  the  foot  oi 
which  we  sojourned.  This  group  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Rio  Tamatama,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Bio  Guapo,  Between  these  two  tributary 
streams  of  the  Oroonoko^  amid  the  MorickaleSy 
or  clumps  of  mauritia  palm-trees,  which  sur- 
round Esmeralda,  the  Rio  Sodomoni  descends, 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  tbe  pine  apples 
that  grow  upon  it's  banks.  I  measured  on  the 
22d  of  May,  in  the  savannah  at  the  foot  of 
Duida,  a  base  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
metres  in  length  \  the  angle  under  which  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  appeared  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  metres,  was  still  nine  degrees.  A 
trigonometric  measurement  made  with  care 
gaVe  me  for  Duida  (that  is  for  the  most  elevated 
peak,  which  is  south-west  of  the  Cerro  Mara- 
guaca)  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  metres,  or  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  toises,  above  the  plain  of  Esmeralda  *. 

*  Base  directed  toward  the  summit  of  Duida,  four  hno- 
dred  and  seventy-five  metres.  Double  angles  of  altitude  tX 
the  two  extremities  of  the  base  18"  0'  10",  and  18"  W*'- 
Height  gf  Diuda  above  the  base  2179  metres  =  ILia  laiie> 
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It^s  height  above  the  levdl  of  the  ocean  is  there- 
fore probably  near  thirteen  hundred  toises ;  I 
say  probably,  because  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
break  my  barometer  before  I  reached  Esme^ 
ralda.  The  rains  fell  so  violently  in  onr  resting 
places,  that  we  could  not  preserve  the  iastrn- 
ment  from  the  effects  of  humidity^  and  the  tube 
was  broken  by  the  unequal  dilatation  of  the 
wood.  I  regretted  this  accident  the  more,  as 
never  had  a  barometer  reittsted  longer  jour* 
neys.  I  had  used  it  during  three  years  in  £a« 
rope,  amid  the  mountains  of  Styria,  France, 
and  Spain,  and  in  America  on  the  way  from 
Cumana  to  the  Upper  Oroonoko.  The  country 
between  Javita,  Vasiva,  and  Esmeralda,  is  a 
vast  plain;  and  having  opened  the  barometer 
in  the  former  two  of  these  places^  I  do  not  fear 
being  mistaken  in  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
toises  in  the  absolute  height  of  the  savannahs  of 
Sodomoni.  The  Cerro  Duida  yields  little  in 
height  (scarcely  eighty  or  one  hundred  toises) 
to  the  summit*  of  St  Gothard,  or  the  Silla  of 
Caraccas  on  the  shore  of  Venezuela.  It  is  in- 
deed considered  as  a  colossal  mountain  in  those 
countries;  and  this  celebrity  gives  a  precise 


=  2005  varas,  Cast.     Height  of  Esmeralda  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,   probably  177  toises.     See  above,  chap.  22^  p. 

•  Lc  Pettine. 
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idea  of  the  mean  height  of  Parima  and  of  all 
the  mountains  of  eastern  America.  To  the  east 
of  the  Sierra  Nerada  de  Merida,  as  well  as  to 
the  south  east  of  the  Paramo  de  las  Rosas,  none 
of  the  chains  that  extend  in  the  direction  of  the 
latitude,  reach  the  height  of  the  central  ridge  of 
the  Pyreaees. 

The  granitic  summit  of  Duida  is  so  nearly 
perpendicular,  that  the  Indians  have  vmnly 
attempted  the  ascent.  It  is  known,  that  moon* 
tains  the  least  elevated  are  sometimes  the  most 
inaccessible.  At  the  be^nning  and  the  end  of 
the  rainy  season  small  flames,  which  seem  to 
change  their  place,  are  seen  on  the  top  of 
Duida.  This  phenomenon,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  doubt,  on  account  of  the  Eigreement  in  the 
testimony  concerning  it,  has  f^ven  this  moun- 
tun  the  improper  name  of  a  volcano.  As  it 
stands  nearly  alone,  it  might  be  supposed,  that 
lightning  from  time  to  time  sets  fire  to  the 
brush-wood;  but  this  supposition  loses  it's  pro- 
bability, when  we  reflect  on  the  extreme  difficul- 
ty, with  which  plants  are  set  on  fire  in  these 
damp  climates.  It  must  be  observed  also,  that 
these  little  flames  are  said  to  appear  often  where 
the  rock  seems  scarcely  covered  with  turf,  and 
that  the  same  igneous  phenomena  are  displayed 
on  days  entirely  exempt  from  storms  on  ttie 
summit  of  Guaraco,  or  Murcielago,  a  biU 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tamatama,  on 
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the  southern  bank  of  the  Oroonoko.  This  hill 
is  scarcely  elevated  one  hundred  toises  above 
the  neighbouring  plains.  If  the  assertions  of 
the  natives  be  true,  it  is  probable,  that  some 
subterraneous  cause  exists  in  Duida  and  Gua- 
raco,  that  produces  these  flames ;  for  they  never 
appear  in  the  lofty  neighbouring  mountains  of 
Jao  and  Maraguaca,  so  often  wrapped  in  elec- 
tric storms.  The  granite  of  the  Cerro  Duida  is 
full  of  veins,  partly  open,  and  partly  filled  with 
crystals  of  quartz  and  pyrites.  Gaseous  and 
inflammable  emanations,  either  of  hydrogen,  or 
of  naphtha,  may  pass  through  these  veins.  Of 
this  the  mountains  of  Caramania,  of  Hindoo-kho, 
and  of  Himalaya,  iumish  frequent  examples. 
We  saw  the  appearance  of  flames  in  many  parts 
of  eastern  America  subject  to  earthquakes, 
even  from  secondary  rocks,  as  at  Cuchivero 
near  Cumanacoa*.  The  fire  shows  itself  when 
the  ground,  strongly  heated  by  the  Sun,  re- 
ceives the  first  rains ;  or  when,  after  violent 
showers  the  earth  begins  to  dry.  The  first 
caose  of  these  igneous  phenomenais  at  immense 
depths  below  the  secondary  rocks,  in  the  primi- 
tive formations :  the  rains,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  atmospheric  water,  act  only  a  secondary 
part.  The  hottest  springs  of  the  Globe  issue 
immediately  from  granite-f-.    Petroleum  gushes 

•  See  vol.  iii,  chap.  6,  p.  82. 
t  See  vol.  ivj  chap.  16,  pp.  171  and  195. 
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from  mica-schist ;  and  frightful  detonations  are 
heard  at  £ncaramada,  between  the  rirera  Aran- 
ca  and  Cuchiveru,  in  the  midst  of  the  ^fnmltic 
Boil^  of  the  Ore«ioko  and  the  Sierra  ^rima. 
Here,  as  every  where  else  on  the  Globe,  the 
focos  of  volcanoes  is  in  the  most  ancient  soils ; 
cmd  it  appears,  that  an  intimate  connection 
exists  between  the  great  phenomena,  that  heave 
np  and  liquify  the  crust  of  our  planet,  and  those 
igneous  meteors,  which  are  seen  from  time  to 
time  on  it's  sur&ce,  and  which  from  their  little- 
ness we  are  tempted  to  attribute  solely  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

Duida,  though  lower  than  the  height  assigned 
to  it  by  popular  belief,  is  however,  the  most 
prominent  point  of  the  whole  group  of  moun- 
tains, that  separate  the  basin  of  the  Lower  Oroo- 
noko  from  that  of  the  Amazon.  These  momi- 
tmns  lower  still  more  rapidly  on  the  north-east, 
toward  the  Purunama,  than  on  the  east,  toward 
the  Padamo  and  the  Rio  Ocamo.  In  the  former 
direction,  the  most  elevated  summits  after 
Duida,  are  Cuneva,  at  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Paru  (one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Ventuari),  Sipapo,  CalUamlni,  which  forms 
one  group  with  Cunavamt  and  the  peak  of 
Uniana*,    East  of  Duida,  on  the  right  bank  of 

t  Vol,  ii,  chap.  5,  p.  291  ;  vol.  iv,  chnp.  14,  p.  45. 

*  See  vol.  ii,  chap.  17,  p.  304  -,   chap.  19,  p.  489 ;  vol.  r. 

chap.  20,  p.  48,  184  ;  chap.  21,  p.  la?,  17A  ;   chap.  23,  p- 
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the  Oroonoko,  Maravacuj  or  Sierra  Maraguaca, 
is  distinguished  by  it*8  elevation,  between  the 
Rio  Caurimoni  and  the  F^amo ;  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oroonoko  rise  the  mountains  of 
Guanaja  and  Yumariquin,  between  the  Rios 
Amaguaca  and  Gehette.  It  is  almost  superflu- 
ous to  repeat,  that  the  line  which  passes  through 
these  lofty  summits  (like  those  of  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  so  many  other 
chains  of  the  ancient  continent)  is  very  distinct 
from  the  line,  that  marks  the  partition  of  the 
waters.    This  latter  line,  which  separates  the 

d75,  451.  I  never  heard  the  Indiaofl  of  the  Upper  Oroo- 
noko name  the  three  mountains,  Jii|jamari^  Javi,  and  Siama- 
GU>  which  the  missionary  Gili  (vol.  i,  p.  39,  133,  156}  voL 
ii,  p.  28)  indicates  as  being  very  lofty,  giving  at  the  same 
time  the  most  confUsed  notions  of  their  geographical  situa- 
tion. Jiijamari  appears  to  be  north-east  of  the  Cerro  de 
Sipapo,  wliich  I  have  described  above ;  Javl  and  Siamacu 
<Chamacn,  Samacu),  of  the  existence  of  which  Cauliu  also 
was  ignorant,  are  (I  believe)  between  the  sources  of  the 
Ventuari  and  the  Cuchivero.  The  natives  described  Sia- 
macu to  lather  Gili  as  a  very  cold  place.  Now,  on  a  moun- 
tain eight  hundred  toises  high,  the  centigrade  thermometer,  in 
that  zone,  may  fall  to  ten  degrees,  which  causes  a  feeling  of 
cold  very  sensible  to  people  habituated  to  a  temperature  of 
twenty-eight  or  tliirty  degrees.  At  Camccas  (height  four 
hundred  and  fifty-four  toises),  I  saw  the  thermometer  at 
12^  6^  The  name  of  Siamacu  is  perhaps  derived  from  the 
rounded  form  of  the  mountain.  This  name  indicates  in 
Tamanac  a  vase  of  hemispheric  form,  used  to  l^eep  the  chna 
in. 
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tributary  streams  of  tbe  Lower  and  Upper 
OrooDoko,  cuts  tbe  meridian  of  64"  in  4**  of  lati- 
tude. After  baring  separated  the  sources  of  tbe 
RioBrancoand  tbeCaronijit  runs  to  tbe  north- 
west, sending  off  the  waters  of  the  Padamo,  tbe 
Jao^  and  tbe  Ventuari,  toward  tbe  south,  and 
tbe  waters  of  the  Ami,  the  Caura,  and  the  Cu- 
chivero,  toward  tbe  north. 

The  Oroonoko  may  be  ascended  without  dan- 
ger from  Esmeralda  as  far  as  the  cataracts  oc- 
cupied by  the  Guaica  Indians,  who  prevent  all 
ulterior  progress  of  the  Spaniards.  This  is  a 
voyage  of  six  days  and  half*.  In  the  first  two 
you  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Padamo,  after 
baving  passed,  on  the  north,  the  little  rivers  of 
Tamatama,  Sodomoni,  Guapo,  Caurimoni,  and 
Simirimoni;  and  on  the  south,  the  Cuca,  situate 
between  tbe  rock  of  Guaraco,  which  is  said  to 
throw  out  flames,  and  the  Cerro  Canclilla.  Id 
this  passage  the  Oroonoko  cootioues  to  be  three 
or  four  hundred  toises  broad.  The  tributary 
streams  are  most  frequent  on  the  right  bank, 

*  From  Esmeralda  to  the  month  of  the  Rio  Padamo,  two 
daja;  from  Padamo  to  the  confluence  of  the  Muvaca,  om; 
day  and  a  half;  from  theMavaca  to  the  Rio  ManaTiche,  one 
dajr  J  from  the  Manaviche  to  the  Rio  Gehette,  or  the  Raudsl 
of  the  (luahariboes,  one  day  ;  in  all  six  days  and  a  half.  [Tbt 
different  portions  of  the  voyage  added  together  make  bat 
live  days  and  a  half,  and  with  this  the  account  in  the  leit 
agrees,    £i>.] 
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because  on  this  side  the  river  is  bounded  by  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Duida  and  Maraguaea,  on 
which  the  clouds  are  piled  together,  while  the 
left  bank  is  low  and  contiguous  to  a  pkun^  the 
general  slope  of  which  inclines  to  the  south-Mrest. 
The  northern  Cordilleras  are  covered  with  fine 
timber.  The  growth  of  plants  is  suchr  in  this 
ardent  and  constantly  humid  climate,  that  the 
trunks  of  the  bombax  ceiba*  are  sixteen  feet  in 
diameter.  The  Rio  Padamo,  or  Patamo,  by 
which  the  missionaries  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko 
communicated  heretofore  with  those  of  the  Rio 
Caura,  has  become  a  source  of  error  to  geogra* 
phers.  Father  Caulin  gives  it  the  name  of  Ma^ 
coma^  and  places  another  Rio  Patamo  between 
the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  Oroonoko  and  a 
mountain  called  Ruida,  which  is  no  doubt  iden- 
tically the  same  with  the  Cerro  Duida.  Sur- 
ville  makes  the  Padamo  communicate  with  the 
Rio  Ocamo  (Ucamu),  which  is  entirely  inde- 
pendant  of  it ;  finally,  a  small  tributary  stream 
of  the  Oroonoko,  on  the  west  of  the  bifurcation, 
is  indicated  in  the  great  map  of  La  Cruz  as  the 
Rio  Padamo  ^,  and  the  river  that  really  bears 
this  name  is  called  Rio  Maquiritari.    From  the 

*  The  extraordinary  dimensions  attained  by  those  species 
of  bombax^  which  are  of  Tery  light  wood,  was  known  to  Car- 
dinal Bembo.     Hist,  Ven,,  1551,  fol.  03. 

f  The  Patamo  of  La  Cruz  is  changed,  so  as  to  make  it 
almost  Greek,  into  Potamo,  in  Arrowsmith*n  map. 
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moDtb  of  this  river,  which  is  of  conaiderable 
breadth,  the  indiuu  arrive,  in  a  day  and  half,  at 
the  Rio  Mavaca,  vbich  rises  in  the  lofty  monu- 
tains  of  UDturan*,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  The  portage  between  the  sources 
of  this  tributary  stream  and  those  of  the  Idi^ 
or  Siapa,  has  pveo  rise  to  the  &b\e  of  the  coik- 
mnnication  of  the  Idi4ia  with  the  Upper  Oroo- 
noko.  The  Rio  Mavaca  communicates  with  a 
lake,  to  the  baaika  of  iriiioh  the  Portuguese  -f  oi 
the  Rio  Negro  repair,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Spaniards  of  Esmeralda,  to  gather  the  aro- 
matic seeds  of  the  laurus  pucheri,  known  in 
trade  by  the  names  of  thepickurim  beaitf  and 
toda  specie.  Betweoi  the  confluence  of  the  Po- 
damo  and  that  of  the  Mavaca,  the  Oroonoko 
receives  on  the  north  the  Ocamo,  into  which  the 

*  See  Kbore,  chap.  23,  p.  376,  and  410. 

f  They  enter  the  Spanish  territory  by  the  conunnnicaliiin 
between  the  Cababury,  and  the  Pacimoai.  The  pjchuriia 
bean  is  theTwc^iVi  oF  M.  de  la  Condamine,  which  abound)  st 
the  Bio  Xinga,  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Amazon,  and  oo 
the  banks  of  the  Hyuruhaxy,  or  Jumbesh  of  father  Fiiti, 
which  runs  into  the  Rio  Negro.  ^oyageaJ^fmaioM.p.  148; 
and  CoTog.  Brat.,  vol.  ii,  p.  278, 322, 351 .  The  puchery,  or 
pichurim,  which  is  grated  like  nutmeg,  differs  from  another 
aromatic  fruit  (a  laurel  ?)  known  in  trade  at  Grand  Pare  by 
the  names  of  cucheri,  cuchiri,  or  craio  (clavus)  do  M»nn- 
hiio,  and  which,  on  account  of  it's  sini'U,  is  compared  with 
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Rio  Matacona  falls.    At  the  sources  of  the  lat- 
ter live  the  Guainares,  who  are  much  less  co{k 
per-coloured,  or  tawny,  than  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  those  countries.    This  is  one  of  the 
tribes  called  by  the  missionaries/atr  Indkms,  or 
Indios  blancoSf  respecting  whom  I  shall  soon 
treat  moi*e  at  large.    Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ocamo,  travellers  are  shown  a  rock,  which  is  the 
wonder  of  the  country.    It  is  a  granite  passing 
into  gneiss,  and  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  dis* 
tribution  of  the  black  mica,  which  forms  little 
ramified  veins.    The  Spaiuards  call  this  rock 
Pledra  Mapaya  (the  map-stone).    The  little 
fragment  which  I  procured  indicated  a  stratified 
rock,  rich  in  white  feldspar,  and  containing, 
besides  spangles  of  mica,  which  are  grouped  in 
streaks,  and  variously  twisted,  some  crystals  of 
hornblende.     It  is  not  a  syenite,  but  probably  a 
granite  of  new  formation,  analogous  to  those,  to 
which  the  stanniferous  granites  (hyalomictes), 
and  the  pegmatites,  or  graphic  granites,  belong. 
Beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Mavaca,  the 
Oroonoko  suddenly  diminishes  in  breadth  and 
depth,   becoming  extremely  sinuous,  like   an 
Alpine  torrent.    It's  two  banks  are  surrounded 
by  mountains,  and  the  number  of  it's  tributary 
streams  on  the  south  augments  considerably ; 
yet  the  Cordillera  on  the  north  remains   the 
most  elevated.     It  requires  two  days  to  go 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mavaca  to  the  Rio  Gi- 
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hette,  the  navigation  being  very  inconvenient, 
and  the  boats,  on  account  of  the  want  of  water, 
being  often  dragged  along  the  shore.  The  tri- 
bntary  streams  in  this  distance  are,  on  the  south, 
ttie  Daracapo  and  the  Amaguaoa ;  #htcb  skirt 
on  the  west  and  east  the  mountains  of  Guanaya 
and  Yomariqnin,  where  the  bertholletias  {ches- 
nuts  of  the  Maragnon)  are  gathered.  The  Rio 
Manavicbe  flows  down  from  the  mountains  oa 
the  north,  theelevation  of  which  diminishes  pro- 
gressively from  the  Cerro  Maraguaca.  As  you 
continue  to  go  up  the  Oroonoko,  the  whirlpools 
and  little  rapids  {chorros  y  remoUnos)  become 
more  and  more  frequent ;  on  the  north  lies  the 
Canno  Chiquire,  inhabited  by  the  Guaicas,  an- 
other tribe  of  white  Indians;  and  two  leagues 
distant  is  the  mouth  of  the  Ciebette,  where  there 
is  a  great  cataract.  A  dyke  of  granitic  rocks 
crosses  the  Oroonoko ;  these  rocks  are  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  beyond  which  no  white 
man  has  been  able  to  penetrate.  It  appears,  that 
this  point,  known  by  the  name  of  the  great 
Randal  de  Gwiliaribos,  is  three  quarters  of 
a  degree  west  of  Esmeralda,  consequently  in 
67°  38'  of  longitude.  A  military  expedition, 
undertaken  by  the  commander  of  the  fort  of  San 
Carlos,  Don  Francisco  Bovadilla,  to  discover  the 
sources  of  the  Oroonoko,  led  to  the  most  minute 
information  we  had  respecting  the  cataracts  of 
the  Guahariboes.    This  commander  bad  heard, 
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that  some  fiigitive  Negroes  from  Dutch  Guyana, 
proceeding  toward  the  west  (beyond  the  isthmus 
between  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Carony  and  the 
Rio  Branco)^  had  joined  the  independant  In- 
dians.   He  attempted  an  entrada  (hostile  incur- 
sion),  without  having  obtained  the  permission  of 
the  governor ;  the  desire  of  procuring  African 
slaves,  better  fitted  for  l&bour  than  the  copper- 
coloured  race,  was  a  fyr  more  powerful  motive 
than  that  of  zeal  for  the  progress  of  geography. 
I  had  an  opportunity  at  Esmeralda,  and  at  the 
Rio  Negro,  of  interrogating  several  intelligent 
military  men,  who  had  made  a  part  of  that  ex- 
pedition.   Bovadilla  arrived  without  difficulty 
as  far  as  the  little  Randal^  opposite  the  Ge- 
hette  ;  but  having  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
rocky  dike,  that  forms  the  great  cataract,  he 
was  suddenly  attacked,  while  he  was  breakfiast- 
ing,  by  the  Guahariboes  and  Guaycas,  two  war- 
like tribes,  celebrated  for  the  activity  of  the 
curarCy  with  which  their  arrows  are  empoisoned. 
The  Indians  occupied  the  rocks,  that  rise  in  the 
middle  of  the  river ;  and  seeing  the  Spaniards 
without  bows,  and  having  no  knowledge  of  fire- 
arms, they  provoked  the  whites,  whom   they 
believed  to  be  without  defence.    Several  of  the 


*  This  cataract  is  called  Randal  de  abaxo,  in  opposition  to 
the  great  Randal  de  Guaharibos,  which  is  situate  higher  up 
toward  the  east. 
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latter  were  dangerously  vounded,  and  BovadiHa 
found  biinself  forced  to  give  the  flignal  of  battle. 
A  horrible  carnage  ensued  among  the  natives, 
but  none  of  the  Dutch  Negroes,  who  it  vas  be- 
lieved had  taken  refuge  in  those  parte,  were 
found.  Notwithstanding  a  victory  so  easit^ 
won,  the  Spaniards  did  not  dare  to  advance  to^ 
ward  the  east  in  a  mountainous  country,  aad 
along  a  river  inclosed  by  very  high  banks. 

llie  Gvuharihoes  blancos  have  ccnastnleted  a 
bridge  of  lianas  above  the  cataracts,  supported 
on  rocks  that  rise,  as  it  graerally  happens  m  tbe 
Pongos  of  the  Upper  Maragnon,  in  tbe  middle 
of  the  river.  'Hie  existence  of  this  bridge  *» 
which  is  known  to  all  the  inhabitauts  of  Esme- 
ralda, seems  to  indicate,  that  the  Oroonoko  is 
already  very  narrow  at  this  point.  It  is  gene- 
rally estimated  by  the  Indians  to  be  only  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  broad.  They  say,  that 
the  Oroonoko  above  the  Raudal  of  the  Gnahari- 
boes  is  no  longer  a  river,  but  a  brook  (ri*- 
chuelo) ;  while  a  well-informed  ecclesiastic,  FVsy 
Juan  Gonzales,  who  bad  visited  those  ceuntries, 
assured  me,  that  tbe  Oroonoko,  where  it's  nlte- 

*  Hie  Amazon  olso  it  passed  twice  on  bridges  of  wood 
near  it's  origin  in  tlie  lake  Lauricocha ;  Brst  nortli  of  Cbs- 
Tin,  and  then  below  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  AgaaniiM> 
These,  the  only  two  bridges  thst  have  been  thrown  orcr  tbe 
largest  river  we  yet  know,  are  called  Ptienle  de  QiuvUla,  •• 
Punte  de  Gnancagbamba. 
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terior  course  is  no  longer  knotm^  continues  to 
be  two  thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  Rio  Negro 
near  San  Carlos.  This  opinion  appears  to  me 
less  probable ;  but  I  relate  what  I  have  collected^ 
and  ajfirm  nothing  positively.  I  know  by  the 
numerous  measurements  which  I  have  taken, 
how  easily  we  may  be  deceived  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  beds  of  rivers.  In  fact^  rivers  appear 
more  or  less  broad  according  as  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  or  plains^  free  from  islets, 
or  full  of  shoals,  swelled  by  violent  rains,  or 
bereft  of  their  waters  by  long  drought.  We 
may  recollect  also^  that  the  course  of  the  Ganges 
is  unknown  to  the  north  of  Gangootra ;  and  that, 
on  account  of  it's  little  breadth,  this  point  is  he^ 
lieved  to  be  very  near  it*s  source. 

In  the  rocky  dike  that  crosses  the  Oroonoko, 
forming  the  Randal  of  the  Guahariboes,  Spanish 
soldiers  pretend  to  have  found  the  fine  kind  of 
saussurite  (amazon  stone),  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above.  This  tradition  however  is  very 
uncertain;  and  the  Indians,  whom  I  interro- 
gated on  the  subject,  assured  me,  that  the  green 
stones,  called  piedras  de  Macagua  *  at  Esme- 
ralda, were  purchased  from  the  Guaicas  and 

*  See  above^  p.  883.  The  etymology  of  this  name,  which  is 
unknown  to  me^  might  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  spot, 
where  these  stones  are  found.  I  have  sought  in  vain  the  name 
of  Biacagua  among  the  numerous  tributary  streams  of  the 
Tacutu^  the  Mahu,  the  Rupunury,  and  the  Rio  Trombetas. 
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Guabariboes,  wbo  traffic  witb  hordes  much  fof' 
ther  to  the  east.  The  same  circumstaaces  take 
place  respecting  these  stones,  as  with  so  many 
other  valuable  productions  of  the  Indies.  On 
the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  some  hundred 
leagues,  the  country  where  they  are  found  is 
positively  named ;  but  when  the  traveller  with 
difficulty  penetrates  into  this  country,  he  dis- 
covers, that  the  natives  are  ignorant  even  of 
the  name  of  the  object  of  his  research.  It 
might  be  supposed,  that  the  amulets  of  saussu- 
rite  found  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Rio  Negro  come  from  the  Lower  Maragnon, 
while  those  that  are  received  by  the  missions  of 
the  Upper  Oroonoko  and  the  Rio  Carony  come 
from  a  country  situate  between  the  sources  of  the 
Essequibo  and  the  Rio  Branco.  Yet,  neither  sur- 
geon Hortsmann,  a  native  of  Hildesheim,iior  don 
Antonio  Santos,  whose  Journal  I  examined,  bad 
seen  the  amazon  stone  in  it's  natural  place;  and 
the  opinion  that  this  stone  is  taken  in  a  soft  state 
like  paste  from  the  little  lake  Amucu,  transform- 
ed into  Laguna  del  Dorado,  though  very  preva- 
lent at  Angostura,  is  wholly  without  foundatioo. 
A  fine  geographic  discovery  remains  to  be  made 
in  the  eastern  part  of  America,  that  of  finding 
in  a  primitive  soil  a  rock  of  euphotide  contain- 
ing the  piedra  de  Macagua. 

I  shall  here  proceed  to  give  some  information 
respecting  the  tribes  of  dwarf  and  fair  lodiaos. 
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which  ancient  traditions  placed  for  centuries 
near  the  sources  of  the  Oroonoko.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  these  Indians  at 
Esmeralda,  and  can  affirm,  that  the  shortness  of 
the  Guaicas%  and  the  fairness  of  the  Guahari- 
boes,  whom  Father  Caulin^  calls  Guaribos 
^lancosj  have  been  alike  exaggerated.  The  Gua- 
icas,  whom  I  measured,  were  in  general  from 
four  feet  seren  inches  to  four  feet  eight  inches 
high  (ancient  measure  of  France).  We  were 
assured,  that  the  whole  tribe  were  of  this  extreme 
littleness ;  but  we  must  not  forget,  that  what  is 
called  a  tribe  constitutes,  properly  speaking, but 
one  family.  The  exclusion  of  all  foreign  mixture 
contributes  to  perpetuate  varieties,  or  the  aber- 
rations from  a  common  standard.  The  Indians 
of  the  lowest  stature  next  to  the  Guaicas  are  the 
Guainares  and  the  Poignaves.  It  is  singular, 
that  all  these  nations  are  found  close  to  the 
Caribbees,  who  are  remarkably  tall.  They  all 
inhabit  the  same  climate,  and  subsist  on  the 
jsame  aliment.  They  are  varieties  in  the  race, 
which  no  doubt  existed  previously  to  the  settle- 

*  It  appears,  that  there  are  Guaicas  also  to  the  north-east 
of  Esmeralda,  near  the  Rio  Cuyuni,  in  the  missions  of  the 
Capuchins.     Caulin,  p.  57. 

t  He  places  them  at  the  sources  of  the  Canno  Amaguaca, 
(Corogr.,  p.  81).  They  now  wander  more  to  the  north-east, 
near  the  Great  Cataract,  above  the  Gehette  and  the  Chiguire. 
Gili  (vol.  i,  p.  334)  calls  them  in  Italian,  Guaivi  bianchi. 
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ment  of  these  tribes,  (tall  and  short,  &ir  and 
dark  brown)  in  1^  &aine  country.  The  fonr 
nations  of  the  Upper  Oroouoko,  that  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  fairest,  are  the  Gnahariboes  of 
the  Rio  Grehette,  the  Guoinares  of  the  Ocamo, 
the  Guaicas  of  Carmo  Chiguire,  and  the  Maquiri- 
tares  of  the  sources  of  the  Padamo,  tbe  Jao,  and 
the  Ventuari.  It  being  very  striking  to  see 
natives  with  a  Mr  skin  beneath  a  buming  Ay, 
and  amid  nations  of  a  very  dark  bue»  the  Spa^ 
niards  have  forged  two  daring  hypotheses,  in 
order  to  expkun  this  phenomenon.  Some  assert, 
that  the  Dutch  of  Surinam  and  the  Rio  Esqoibo 
may  have  intermingled  with  the  Guabariboes 
and  the  Guainares ;  others  insist,  from  hatred  to 
the  Capuchins  of  the  Carony,  and  the  Observan- 
tlns  of  tbe  Oroonoko,  that  the  fair  Indians  are 
what  are  called  in  Dalmatia  *  muso  di  frate, 
children  whose  legitimacy  is  somewhat  doabtfiiL 
In  both  cases  the  Indios  blancos  would  be  mes- 
tizoes, sons  of  an  Indian  woman  and  a  wbite 
man.  Now,  having  seen  thousands  of  mestizoes 
I  can  assert  that  this  comparison  is  altogether 
inaccurate.  Tbe  individiuals  of  the  fair  tribes, 
whom  we  examined,  have  the  features,  the  sta- 
ture, and  the  smooth,  straight,  black  hair,  wfaieb 
characterises  other  Indians.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  take  them  for  a  mixed  race,  like  the 

*  At  Cataro  and  Ragusa. 
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descendants  of  natives  and  Europeans.  Some 
of  these  people  are  very  little,  others  of  the  or- 
dinary stature  of  the  copper-eoloured  Indians. 
They  are  neither  feeble^  nor  sickly,  nor  attnnoes; 
and  they  differ  from  the  copper^colonred  races 
only  by  a  much  less  tawny  skin.  It  would  be 
useless  after  these  considerations,  to  insist  on 
the  distance  of  the  mountains  of  the  Upper 
Oroonoko  from  the  shore  inhabited  by  the 
Dutch.  I  will  not  deny  that  descendants  of 
fugitive  Negroes  (negros  alzados  del  palenque) 
may  have  been  seen  among  the  Caribbees,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Esquibo ;  but  no  white  man 
ever  went  from  the  eastern  coast  to  the  Rio 
Gehette  and.  the  Ocamo  in  the  interior  of  Guy- 
ana. It  must  also  be  observed,  although  we 
may  be  struck  with  the  singular  union  of  fair 
tribes  at  one  point  to  the  east  of  Esmeralda,  it 
is  no  less  certain,  that  tribes  have  been  found 
in  other]  parts  of  America,  distinguished  from 
the  neighbouring  tribes  by  the  colour  of  their 
skin  being  much  less  tawny.  Such  are  the 
Arivirianoes  and  M aquiritares  of  the  Rio  Ven- 
tuario  and  the  Padamo,  the  Paudacotoes  and 
Parave^as  of  the  Erevato,  the  Viras  and  Ariguas 
of  the  Caura,  the  Mologagoes  of  Brazil,  and  the 
Guayanas  of  the  Uruguay*. 


^  The  Cumangotoes^  the  Maypures,  the  Mapojoes^  and 
some  hordes  of  the  Tamanacs^  are  also  fair,  but  in  a  less 
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llie  whole  of  these  phenomena  an  so  mnch 
the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as  thejr  are  diS' 
played  in  that  great  branch  of  the  American 
nations,  that  is  generally  opposed  to  the  circnm- 
polar  branch,  to  that  of  the  Tschougaz-Eski- 


degree  ihao  the  tribes  I  have  just  lumed.  We  ma^  add  to 
this  list  (wbjcb  the  researches  of  Sommering,  Blumcnbadi, 
and  Pritchard,  od  the  varieties  of  the  haman  speciea,  have 
rendered  so  interesting)  the  CQu  of  the  CuchiTero,  the  Boans 
(now  almost  destroyed)  of  tbe  interior  of  Brazil,  and  in  the 
north  of  America,  far  from  the  north-west  coast,  the  ftba- 
dans  and  the  Mmaaat  (ff'alktnaer  Gtogr,,  p.  643,  Gili,Tol. 
ii,  p.  34.  faier,  Atatrikan.  Sprachen,  p.  81.  SoutAey,  toL  i, 
p.  603>  The  moat  tawny,  we  mif^t  almost  say  the  bladi- 
est  of  the  American  race,  are  the  Otomocs  and  the  Guamoes. 
These  have  perhaps  given  rise  to  the  confused  notions  of 
American  Negroes,  spread  through  Europe  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  conquest.  (Herera,  Dec.  i,  lib.  3,  cap.  0,  voL  i,  p.  79. 
Garcia,  Origm  de  lot  Ataericanoi,  p.  2S9.)  Who  are  tbose 
Negrot  de  Quareca,  placed  by  Gomara,  p.  277,  ia  that  very 
isthmus  of  Panama,  whence  we  received  the  first  alxaid 
tales  of  an  American  people  of  Albinoes  !  In  reading  with 
attention  the  authors  of  the  beginniog  of  the  16th  century, 
we  see,  that  the  discovery  of  America,  which  was  that  of  a 
Dew  race  of  men,  had  singulariy  awakened  the  interest  tia> 
sellers  took  respecting  the  varieties  of  our  species.  Now,  if 
a  black  race  had  been  mingled  with  copper  coloured  mea, 
as  in  the  South-sea  Islands,  the  emquittadorei  would  not 
have  foiled  to  speak  of  it  in  a  precise  manner.  Besides,  the 
religious  traditions  of  the  Americans  relate  the  appeannce, 
in  the  heroic  times,  of  white  and  bearded  men  as  priests  ud 
legislators  j  but  none  of  these  traditions  make  mention  of  ■ 
blackface. 
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moes*,  whose  children  are  fair,  and  who  ac-* 
quire  the  Mungal  or  yellowish  tint  only  from, 
the  influence  of  the  air  and  the  dampness.  In 
Guyana,  the  hordes  that  live  in  the  midst  of  the 
thickest  forests  are  generally  less  tawny  than 
those,  that  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Oroonoko, 
and  are  employed  in  fishing.  But  this  slight 
difference^,  which  is  alike  found  in  Europe 
between  the  artisans  of  towns  and  the  cultivators 
of  the  fields  or  the  fishermen  on  the  coasts,  no 
way  explains  the  problem  of  the  Indios  blancas, 
the  existence  of  those  American  tribes  with  the 
skin  of  Mestizoes.  These  are  surrounded  with 
other  Indians  of  the  woods  (Indios  del  monte)^ 
who  are  of  a  reddish-brown,  although  now  ex- 
posed to  the  same  physical  influences.  The 
causes  of  these  phenomena  are  very  ancient,  and 


•  See  chap.  9,  vol.  iil,  p.  290--298.  The  Chevalier 
Gieseke  has  recently  confirmed  all  that  Craatz  had  related 
of  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  Eskimoes.  This  race  (even 
in  the  latitude  of  seventy-five  and  seventy-six  degrees^ 
where  the  climate  is  so  rigorous)  is  not  in  general  so  dimi- 
nutive as  it  was  long  believed  to  be.  Boss,  Voyage  to  the 
North,  p.  127. 

t  Gomara  (p.  278)  has  expressed  himself  on  this  point 
with  that  precision,  ivhich  distinguishes  his  style,  and  his 
manner  of  painting  objects.  "  Los  Indios  son  leonados  o 
membrillos  cochos,  o  tiriciados  o  castanos  por  naturalexa  y  no 
fQT  desnudez,  como  pensavan  muchos,  aunque  aigo  lesayuda 
para  ello  ir  desuudos.". 
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we  may  repeat  with  Tacicnsi  «<  durtmt  ongimi$ 
vis. 

(*  Tbme  tribes  with  a  fur  complexion^  which  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  the  mission  of 
Esmeralda,  inhabit  part  of  a  monntainons 
country,  that  extends  l>etween  the  sources  of  nx 
tributary  streams  of  the  Oroonoko,  the  Fftdaooo, 
the  Jbo,  the  Ventuari,  the  foerato,  the  Aray, 
and  the  Paraguay  *.  The  Spanish  and  Portn- 
gae^  jUBsionaries  have  the  custom  of  designat- 
ing this  country  more  particularly  by  the  name 
of  Parma.  Here,  as  in  several  other  countries 
of  Spanish  America,  the  savages  have  recon- 
quered iriiat  had  been  wi-eeted  from  them  by 
civilization,  or  rather  by  it's  precursors,  tbemis- 
sionarles.  The  expedition  of  the  boundaries 
under  Solano,  and  the  extravagant  zeal  displayed 
by  a  governor  of  Guyana  +  for  the  discovery  of 
Dorado,  revived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  in  some  individuals,  that  spirit 

*  They  are  six  tributary  streama  on  the  right  bonk  of  the 
OrDOaoko ;  tbe  first  three  run  toward  the  south,  or  the  Dp- 
per  Oroonoko ;  the  three  others  toward  the  north,  or  the 
Lower  Oroonoko.  The  word  Parima,  which  sigiufies  teaUr, 
great  water,  is  applied  sometimes,  and  more  especiall]',  to  tbe 
land  bathed  by  the  Rio  Farima,  or  Rio  Branco  (Ko  da 
jtgwu  Blaneat),  a  stream  running  into  the  Rio  Negro  |  aome- 
timea  to  the  mountains  (Sierra  Farima),  which  divide  the 
Vppa  and  Lower  Oroonoko. 

t  Don  Hannel  Centnrion,  Goreniador  y  Comendasle 
geneni  of  Guyana  from  1786  to  1777. 
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of  enterpriser  which  cbaraeterisM  the  Castiliaos 
at  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  America.    In 
going  along  the  Rio  Padamo,  a  road  was  ob- 
served across  the  forests  and  savanpabt^  ten 
days  journey  long,  from  Esmeralda  to  the  sonrees 
<^  the  Ventuari ;  and  in  two  days  more^  firon  these 
sources^  by  the  Erevato,  the  missions  on  the  Rio 
Caura  were  reached.    Two  intelligent  and  dar* 
ing  men^  don  Antonio  Santos^  and  Captain  Ba* 
reto^  had  established^  with  the  aid  of  the  Ma- 
quiritares,  a  chain  of  militwy  posts  on  this  line 
from  Esmeralda  to  the  Rio  Erevato.  Hiey  wem 
houses  of  two  stories  {cmsas  Jueries)^  mounted 
with  swivels^  such  as  I  have  described  above  % 
which  figured  as  nineteen  viUagee  on  the  maps 
published   at  Madrid.     The  soldieis,  left  to 
themselves^  exercised  all  kinds  of  vexations  on 
the  natives  {Indians  of  peace),  who  had  culti- 
vated spots  around  the  00909 fuertes ;  and  these 
vexations  being   less  methodical,   that  is  to 
say,  worse  contrived,  than  those  to  which  the 
Indians  are  by  degrees  accustomed  in  the  mis- 
sions, several  tribes  formed  a  league,  in  1776, 
against  the  Spaniards.    All  the  military  posts 
were  attacked  on  the  same  night,  on  a  line  of 
nearly  fifty  leagues  in  length.    The  houses  were 
burnt,  and  many  soldiers  massacred;  a  very 
small  number  only  owing  their  preservation  to 
the  pity  of  the  Indian  women.    This  nocturnal 

*  Chap.  23,  p.  404. 
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expedition  is  still  mentioned  with  horror.  Con- 
certed in  the  deepest  silence,  it  was  executed 
with  that  concert,  which  the  natives  of  both 
Americas,  skilful  in  concealing  their  hostile  pas- 
uons,  know  how  to  practise  in  whatever  con- 
cerns their  common  interests.  Since  1770  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reestablish  the  road, 
which  leads  by  land  from  the  Upper  to  the 
Lower  Oroonoko,  and  no  white  man  has  been 
able  to  pass  from  Esmeralda  to  the  Erevato. 
It  is  certain  however,  that  in  the  mountainous- 
lands,  between  the  sources  of  the  Padamo  and 
the  Ventnari  (near,  the  sites  called  by  the  In- 
dians Aurichapa,  Ichuana,  and  Irique,)  there 
are  many  spots  with  a  temperate  climate,  aod 
with  pasturages  capable  of  feeding  a  great  num- 
ber of  cattle  *.    The  military  posts  have  been 

'  The  following  are  (he  most  precise  notlonB  1  coold 
obtiun  on  the  spotj  which  differ  much  from  those  that  father 
Canlin  had  acquired  in  Spain,  long  after  bis  return  from  the 
Lower  Oroonolto.  The  road  to  the  Erevato  passed  between 
the  mouDtiuoa  of  Duida  and  Maroguaca,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Bio  Gnapo.  The  tnUitary  post*  were  Machaj  Mauracaic, 
Maracnne,  Matapi  on  the  iHuiks  of  the  Padamo,  CointiDamo 
oa  a  tiibutrTy  stream  of  the  Rio  I^amo,  Mereico,  el  Ore- 
jon,  Aurichapa,  Irique,  Ichuana  de  la  Savana,  Maveioa,  and 
Periquete  on  the  Upper  Ventuario.  As,  from  the  extnordi- 
nsry  configuration  of  the  land  (see  above,  p.  461),  a  part  of 
the  Upper  Oroonoko  runs  from  east  to  west,  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  Lower  Oroonoko,  which  flows  from  west  to 
east,  geographers,  destitute  of  statements  on  the  longitude 
of  the  confluent  streams,  several  of  which  are  in  the  mme 
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very  useful  in  preventing  the  incursions  of  the 
Caribbees^  who^  from  time  to  time^  carry  ofl 

meridian^  have  committed  great  errors  ia  the  respective 
places  they  assign  to  these  streams.  According  to  astrono* 
mical  observations^  (those  espedaUy,  vrhidi  I  made  on  the 
22d  of  May^  and  the  12th  of  June),  the  viUage  of  Esme- 
ralda^ on  the  Upper  Oroonoko^  is  one  degree  eighteen  mi- 
nutes weit  of  the  town  of  Muitaco,  or  Real  Corona,  on  the 
Lower  Oroonoko ;  according  to  the  maps  of  La  Cruz  and 
Surville^  Esmeralda  is  0^  25'  east  of  Real  Corona.  The 
confluence  of  the  Rio  Arui  with  the  Lower  Oroonoko  is, 
according  -to  the  Spanish  maps,  on  the  meridian  that  cuts  the 
Upper  Oroonoko  at  the  point  of  bifurcation :  according  to  my 
astronomical  observations,  and  the  maps  published  since  my 
voyage  to  the  Oroonoko,  the  meridian  qf  the  hifurcaHan  (that 
of  the  origin  of  the  Cassiquiare)  crosses  the  Lower  Oroonoko 
thirty-four  leagues  west  of  the  month  of  the  Aruij  between 
the  town  of  Alta  Gracia  and  the  confluence  of  the  Cudiivero. 
Now,  on  connecting  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Caura  wit)i  the 
farm  of  Capuchino  and  Real  Corona,  two  points,  the  situation 
of  which  I  determined  directly,  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  longi- 
tude of  67^  42',  or  at  most  67^  45'.  A  road  traced  from 
Fadamo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Caura  would  go  to  the 
north-east,  instead  of  going  to  the  nortk-west,  as  the  maps  of 
La  Cruz  and  Surville  indicate.  This  result  is  very  import- 
ant for  ascertaining  the  situation  of  the  sources  of  the  Vcn- 
tuari  and  the  Erevato.  As  the  geographers  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  place  the  mouth  of  the  Padamo  forty  minutes 
farther  east  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  Oroonoko  than  it 
really  is,  they  find  this  mouth  not  0^  20^  to  the  west,  as  in  my 
Atlas  of  South  America,  but  2^  10'  east  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Caura.  We  are  indeed  ignorant  of  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Caura  and  that  point  of 
the  Erevato  (a  tributary  stream  of  the  Caura),  at  which  the 
ancient  road  from  Esmeralda  terminated ;  but  it  is  difficult 
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slaves,  thou^  in  very  small  numbers,  beti^eeb 
the  Erevato  and  the  Padamo.  They  would  bav« 
resisted  the  attacks  of  the  natives,  if,  instead  of 
leaving  them  isolated,  ttnd  solely  dependant  on 
the  soldiers,  they  had  been  formed  into  connnn- 
nities,  and  governed  like  the  villages  of  neophyte 
Indians. 

We  left  the  mission  of  Esmeralda  on  the  23d 
of  May.  Withoot  being  ill,  we  felt  ourselves  in 
a  stiUe  of  languor  and  weidcness,  caused  by  the 
torment  of  insects,  bad  nourishment,  and  a  long 
voyage,  in  narrow  and  damp  boats.  We  had 
not  gone  up  the  Oroonoko  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Guapo,  which  we  should  have  done,  if 
we  could  have  attempted  to  reach  the  soances  of 
the  river.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  private 
individuals,  who  are  permitted  to  enter  the  mis- 
sions, should  confine  their  journey  to  the  pacific 
part  of  the  country.  There  remain  fifteen  leagaes 
from  the  Guapo  to  the  Raudal  of  the  Gnabari- 
boes.  At  this  cataract,  which  is  passed  on  a 
bridge  of  lianas,  Indians  are  posted  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  who  prevent  the  whites,  or 

to  believe,  th&t  Uie  Upper  Erevato  is  found  in  nature  carried 
so  Ui  back  toward  the  totit,  that  the  direction  of  the  rosd 
from  Padamo  to  the  Erevato  should  be  north-^ial.  What  ii 
more  certain,  and  very  remarkable,  on  account  of  the  positioa 
of  the  month  of  the  Ventuari  (1°  30'  west  of  Esmeralda),  is, 
that  we  find  the  sourcei  of  the  Ventuari,  or  rather  the  upper 
part  of  it's  course,  in  the  direction  of  the  road  from  the 
ftdamo  to  the  Erevato. 
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those  who  come  from  the  territorjaf  tlift  wiiites, 
from  advancmg  tamnrd  the  wetL  HamemHA 
we  h<^  to  phm  a  point,,,  irftiiu  Arcomtnander 
of  the  Rio  NegM^  doir  FVancisco  BovadiUa  was 
stopped^  wfaen,  accompanied  by  his  soldiers,  he 
tried  to  penetrate  beyond  the  Gehette?  The 
carnage  then  made  among  the  natives  has  ren- 
dered them  more  distrustful,  and  more  averse 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  missions.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  Oroonoko  had  hitherta 
offered  to  geographers  two  distinct  problems, 
alike  important,  the  situation  of  it's  sources^  and 
the  mode  of  it's  commnnicatioB  with  the  Amazon. 
The  latter  of  these  problems  finrmed  the  object 
of  the  journey,  which  I  have  described :  with 
respect  to  the  discovery  of  the  sources,  this  re^ 
mains  to  be  completed  by  the  Spanish  and  Pbr- 
tugueze  governments.  A  small  detachtnent  of 
soldiers,  proceeding  from  Angostura  or  the  Bio 
Negro,  would  be  suflicient  to  resist  the  Gualia-- 
riboes,  the  Guayras,  and  the  Caribbees,  whose 
force  and  numbers  are  alike  exaggerated  in  the 
missions.  This  expedition  might  proceed  either 
from  Esmeralda  toward  the  east,  or  by  the  Rio 
Caroni  and  the  Paragua  toward  the  south-west, 
or  lastly,  by  the  Rio  Padaviri,  or  the  Rio  Branco 
and  the  Urariquera,  toward  the  north-west.  As 
the  Oroonoko  is  probably  not  known  near  it*s 
origin  by  this  name,  or  by  that  of  Paragua*,  the 

«  This  is  the  Indian  name  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko.     (See 
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surest  course  would  be,  to  go  beyond  the  Ge- 
hette,  after  having  crossed  the  country  between 
Esnveralda  and  the  Raudal  of  the  Guahariboes, 
of  which  I  have  given  above  a  particular  de- 
scription. By  this  means  the  principal  trunk  of 
the  river  would  not  be  confounded  with  an 
upper  tributary  stream,  and  the  traveller  would 
continue  to  go  up  the  Oroonoko,  along^oae  bank 
or  the  other»  where  the  bed  was  obstructed  by 
rocks.  If  however,  instead  of  going  toward  the 
east,  he  would  seek  the  sources  directing  his 
course  toward  the  west,  by  the  Rio  Carony,  the 
Essequibo,  or  the  Rio  Branco,  the  object  of  the 
expedition  could  not  be  considered  as  attained, 
unless  he  descended  that  river,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  identified  with  the  Oroonoko,  eis  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Gehette  and  the  mission  of 
Esmeralda.  ThePortuguezefortofSan  Joaquioi, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Branco,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Tacutu,  would  be  another 
point  of  departure  favourably  situate ;  and  which 

above,  p.  219.)  As  the  words  Paragua  and  Parinut  sjffuty 
vxUtr,  great  viater,  sea,  lake,  we  must  not  be  surpTiscd,  if 
streams  eotirely  indepeDdantof  eacb  other  bear  these  namea. 
The  Spaniards  give  the  name  of  Paragua  to  that  tributary 
stream  of  the  Rio  Carony,  which  receives  the  Faruspa,b7 
which  the  Caribbeea  proceeded  formerly  into  the  valley  of 
Caura.  The  Portugueze  give  the  name  of  the  Rio  Parima 
sometimes  to  the  whole  of  the  Rio  Branco  (Rio  ile  Agon 
blancos)  itself,  sometimes  to  a  small  tributary  slreann  of  this 
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I  recommend^  because  I  am  ignorant  whether 
the  mission  of  Santa  Rosa,  established  more  to 
the  west  on  the  banks  of  the  Urariapara,  under 
the  government  of  don  Manuel  Centurion^  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Ciudad  de 
Guirior,  still  exists*.  The  surest  manner  of 
arriving  at  the  sources  of  the  Oroonoko  would 
be  by  following  the  course  of  the  Paragua  to  the 
west  from  the  destacamento,  or  military  post,  of 
Guirior,  situate  in  the  missions  of  the  Catalan 
Capuchins,  or  proceeding  toward  the  west,  from 
the  Portugueze  fort  of  San  Joaquim,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Ur  uariquera.  The  observations 
of  the  longitude,  which  I  made  at  Esmeralda^ 
may  facilitate  this  research^  as  I  have  shown  in 

*  The  name  of  Santa  Rosa  is  found  on  the  most  recent 
maps  of  the  d^p6t  at  Rio  Janeiro^  which  are  very  minute 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  Rio  Branco.  The  Urariapara 
fiEdls  into  the  Rio  Urariquera  (the  Curaricara  of  Surrille's 
map)^  which  receives  the  little  Rio  Parima,  and  which^  with 
the  Tacutu,  forms^  near  the  fort  of  San  Joaquim,  the  Rio 
Branco.  As  the  Urariquera  flows  from  east  to  west^  it  is 
in  going  up  this  river  that  you  approach  nearest  to  Esmeral- 
da and  the  source  of  the  Oroonoko.  On  the  north  of  the 
Urariquera^  the  Cordillera  of  Pacaraimo^  which  was  crossed 
by  Don  Antonio  Santos^  also  stretches  itself  in  the  direction 
of  the  latitude.  It  forms  the  point  of  division  between  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Branco,  and  those  of  the  Essequibo  and 
the  Carony.  (See  above,  p.  480.)  An  assemblage  of  huts, 
pompously  called  Cuidad  de  Guirior,  stands  on  the  Rio  Para- 
gua  (a  tributary  stream  of  the  Carony),  where  it  receives  the 
Paraguamusi. 

VOL.  V.  2  P 
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a  memoir  addressed   to  the  Spanish  miaistrf 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fourth. 

If  in  the  great  and  useful  establishment  of  the 
American  missions  those  improvements  were 
gradually  made,  which  have  been  demanded  by 
several  bishops ;  if,  instead  of  recruiting  mis- 
sionaries at  hazard  in,  the  Spanish  coDTrats> 
yonng  ecclesiastics  were  prepared  fortbese  func- 
tions in  seminaries  or  colleges  of  miasiMis  found- 
ed in  America ;  the  military  expeditions,  which  I 
propose,  would  become  useless.  The  halHt  of 
Saint  Francis,  whether  brown,  like  that  of  the 
Capuchins  of  Carony,  or  blue,  like  the  habit  ctf 
the  Observatins  of  the  Oroonoko,  has  still  a 
certain  charm  for  the  Indians  of  those  countries. 
They  annex  to  this  habit  I  know  not  wliat  ideas 
of  prosperity  and  comfort,  the  hope  of  acquiring 
hatchets,  knives,  and  implements  for  fishing. 
Even  those,  wbo,  proud  of  their  independance 
and  their  separate  state,  refuse  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  "  governed  by  the  sound  of  the  bell," 
receive  with  pleasure  the  visit  of  a  neighbouriog 
missionary.  What  has  driven  the  natives  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  was  the  exactions  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  monks; 
the  entradaa  and  conquistas  apostolicas.-  By 
renouncing  the  unreasonable  system  of  introduc- 
ing the  customs  of  convents  into  the  forests  and 
savannahs  of  America,  by  leaving  the  Indians  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  and  by  govern- 
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ing  them  less^  that  is  by  not  shackling  cf^ery  in- 
stant their    natural  liberty^    the  missionaries 
would  see  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  which 
ought  to  be  that  of  ciyilization,  rapidly  increase. 
Monastic  establishments  have  diffused  in  the 
equinoxial  part  of  the  New  World,  as  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  the  first  germes  of  social  life. 
They  still  form  a  vast  2Sone  around  the  European 
possessions;  and,  whatever  abuses  may  have 
crept  into  institutions,  where  all  power  is  con- 
founded in  one,  they  would  be  with  difficulty 
replaced  by  others,  which,  without  producing 
more  serious  inconveniences,  would  be  as  little 
chargeable,  and  as  well  adapted  to  the  silent 
phlegm  of  the  natives.    I  shall  recur  again  t6 
these  settlements,  the  political  importance  of 
which  is  not  sufficiently  understood  in  Europe. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  expe- 
ditions of  discovery  accompanied  by  an  armed 
force  would  be  useless,  were  the  government 
and  the  bishops  to  employ  themselves  seriously 
in  the  melioration  of  the  missions.    The  Chris- 
tian settlements  the  most  distant  from  the  coast 
are  at  present  the  most  neglected.    The  poor 
monks  are  left  in  absolute  want.    Occupied  in 
acquiring  subsistence,  making  unceasing  efforts 
to  be  pl^ed  in  some  mission  less  remote  from 
civilization,  that  is  from  white  and  rational  peo- 
ple*^ they  are  little  tempted  to  go  forward. 

• 

*  See  above,  p.  269. 
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l%eir  progress  Tould  become  rapid,  if  (after  the 
example  of  the  Jesuits)  extraordinary  snbcours 
vere  assigned  to  the  most  distant  missions ;'  and 
if  the  most  courageous  and  intelligent  ecclesias- 
tics, and  those  best  versed  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, were  placed  in  the  most  advanced  posts, 
at  Guirior,  San  Luis  del  Erevato,  and  Esmeral- 
da *.  The  little  that  remains  to  be  dificovered 
of  the  Oroonoko  (probably  a  space  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  leagues)  would  then  be  soon  ex- 
plored ;  for  in  both  Americas  the  missionaries 
arrive  every  where  first,  because  they  find  faci- 
lities, which  are  wanting  to  every  other  traveller. 
"You  boast  of  your  journeys  beyond  Lake  Su- 
perior," said  an  Indian  of  Canada  to  some  fur 
traders  of  the  United  States ;  "  you  forget  then, 
that  the  black  coats  passed  it  long  before  you ; 
and  tbat  it  was  they  who  showed  you  the  way 
to  the  west." 

Our  canoe  was  not  ready  to  receive  us  till 
near  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  had 
been  filled  with  an  innumerable  quantity  of  ants 
during  the  navigation  of  the  Cassiquiare;  and 
the  'ofdb, or  roofof  palm-leaves, beneath  which  we 
had  again  to  remain  stretched  out  duringtwenty- 
two  days,  was  freed  with  difficulty  from  these 


*  These  three  paints  ore  on  the  confines  of  the  missiotu 
of  the  SJo  Carony,  the  Bio  Caura,  and  the  Upper  Oioo- 
Boko. 
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insects.  We  employed  part  of  the  morning  it^ 
repeating  to  the  inhabitants  of  Esmeralda  the 
questions^  which  we  had  already  put  to  them,  on 
the  existence  of  a  lake  toward  the  east.  We 
showed  copies  of  the  maps  of  Surville  and  Le 
Cruz  to  old  soldiers^  who  had  been  posted  in  tha 
mission  ever  since  it's  first  establishmettt4  They 
laughed  at  the  pretended  communication  of  the 
Oroonoko  with  the  Rio  Idapa^  and  at  the  White 
Sea,  which  the  former  river  was  supposed  to 
cross.  What  we  politely  call  geographical  fic- 
tions^ appeared  to  them  lies  of  the  other  world 
(mentiras  de  por  (UlaJ.  These  good  people  could 
not  comprehend^  how  men^  in  making  the  map 
of  a  country^  which  they  had  never  visited^  could 
pretend  to  know  things  in  minute  detail^  of 
which  pei*sons  who  lived  on  the  spot  were  igno- 
rant. The  lake  Parima^  the  Sierra  Mey,  the 
springs  that  separate  at  the  point  where  they 
issue  from  the  earthy  were  entirely  unknown  at 
Esmeralda.  We  were  repeatedly  assured^  that 
no  one  had  ever  been  to  the  east  of  the  Raudal 
of  the  Guahariboes ;  and  that  beyond  this  pointy 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  natives^ 
the  Oroonoko  descends  like  a  small  torrent  from 
a  group  of  mountains,  inhabited  by  the  Coroto 
Indians.  I  urge  these  circumstances,  because^ 
if  at  the  time  of  the  royal  expedition  of  the  boun- 
daries, or  after  that  memorable  occasion^  any 
white  man  had  actually  reached  the  sources  of 
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the  Oroonoko,  and  the  pretended  lake  Parima 
the  tradition  would  have  been  preserved  in  the 
nearest  mission,  which  must  have  been  passed 
in  order  to  make  so  important  a  discovery. 
NoF  the  three  persons,  who  had  knowledge  of 
the  labours  of  the  expedition  of  the  boundaries, 
Father  Caulin,  La  Cruz,  uid  Surville,  have  pub- 
lished notions  on  the  origin  of  the  Oroonoko, 
that  are  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. 
How  could  these  cpntradictions  have  existed^  if, 
instead  of  having  founded  their  maps  on  calcu- 
lations and  hypotheses  framed  at  Madrid,  those 
learned  men  bad  had  before  their  eyes  the  narra- 
tive of  one  real  journey.  Father  Gili,  who  had 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko  during 
eighteen  yeara*,  when  the  expedition  of  the 
boundaries  arrived,  says  expressly :  "  that  don 
ApoUinario  Diez  was  sent  in  1765,  to  attempt 
the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Oroonoko ; 
that  he  found  the  river,  east  of  Esmeralda,  full 
of  shoals ;  that  he  returned  for  want  of  pro- 
vision ;  and  that  he  learned  nothing,  absolutely 
pothing,  of  the  existence  of  a  lake."  This  asser- 
tion is  in  perfect  conformity  with  what  I  heard 
myself  thirty-five  years  later  at  Esmeralda, 
where  the  name  of  don  ApoUinario  is  still  in  the 
mouths  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  whence  jour- 
neys are  making  continually  beyond  the  con- 

*  From  1749  to  1787,  GUi,  vol.  i,  p.  19  and  324. 
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fluence  of  the  Gehette.  Ttie  probability  of  a 
fact  is  powerfully  shaken,  when  it  can  be  proved 
to  be  totally  unknown  on  the  very  spot,  where  it 
ought  to  be  known  best ;  and  when  those,  by 
whom  it  is  rotated,  contradict  each  other,  not  in 
the  least  essential  circumstances,  bnt  in  all  that 
are  the  most  important.  I  will  enlarge  no 
longer  on  a  discussion  meroly  geographical ;  I 
shall  here  show,  how  the  errors  of  the  modern 
maps  have  arisen  from  the  habit  of  constructing 
them  upon  the  ancient  maps;  how  portages 
have  been  taken  for  branchings  of  rivers ;  how 
rivers,  called  by  the  Indians  great  waters,  have 
been  transformed  into  lakes ;  bow  two  of  these 
lakes  (Cassipa  and  Parima),  have  been  con- 
founded and  misplaced  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  finally,  how  we  find  in  the  names  of  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Rio  Branco  the  key  of 
the  groater  part  of  these  superannuated  fictions. 
We  were  surrounded,  when  we  embarked,  by 
those  inhabitants,  who  call  themselves  whites 
and  of  Spanish  race.  These  poor  people  con- 
jured us,  to  solicit  from  the  governor  of  Angos- 
tura their  roturn  to  the  steppes  (Llanos),  or,  if 
this  favour  were  refused,  their  removal  to  the 
missions  of  the  Rio  Negro,  as  to  a  cooler  climate, 
more  free  from  insects.  "  However  great  may 
have  been  our  faults,**  said  they,  "  we  have  ex- 
piated them  by  twenty  years  of  torments  amid 
this  swarm  of  moustiquesr    I  pleaded  the  cause 
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of  these  proscribed  men  in  a  report  made  to  the 
government  on  the  state  of  industry  and  com- 
merce  in  those  countries.  My  efforts  were  fruit- 
less ;  the  government  at  the  period  of  my 
voyage  was  indeed  moderate,  and  generally  in- 
clined to  mild  measures;  but  they,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  complicated  machinery  of 
the  ancient  Spanish  monarchy,  know  how  little 
the  spirit  of  the  ministry  concerned  itself  in  the 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oroonoko^ 
New  California,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

\llien  travellers  attend  only  to  the  sensations 
they  feel,  they  dispute  with  each  other  on  the 
abundance  of  the  moschettoes,  as  on  the  pro- 
gressive increase  or  diminution  of  the  teinpera- 
ture.  The  state  of  our  organs,  the  motion  of 
the  air,  it's  degree  of  humidity  or  dryness,  it's 
electric  intensity,  a  thousand  circumstances 
contribute  at  once,  to  make  us  suffer  more  or 
less  from  the  heat  and  the  insects.  My  fellow 
travellers  thought  unanimously,  that  Esmeralda 
was  more  tormented  by  moschettoes  than  the 
banks  of  the  Cassiquiare,  and  even  than  the  two 
missions  of  the  Great  Cataracts  :  as  I  was  less 
sensible  than  they  of  the  high  temperature  of  the 
air,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  insects  was  somewhat  less  at  Es- 
meralda, than  at  the  entrance  of  the  Upper 
Oroonoko.  We  made  use  of  cooling  lotions; 
the  juice  of  limes,  and  still  more  that  of  the 
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pine-apple,  perceptibly  moderated  the  itching  of 
old  stings;  without  diminishing  the  swellings^ 
they  rendered  them  less  painful.  When  you 
hear  the  complaints,  that  are  made  of  these  tor- 
menting insects  in  hot  countries,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe,  that  their  absence,  or  rather  their  sud- 
den disappearance,  could  become  a  subject  of 
inquietude.  The  inhabitants  of  Esmeralda  re- 
lated to  us,  that  in  the  year  1795,  an  hour  before 
sunset,  when  the  moschettoes  form  a  very  thick 
cloud,  the  air  was  suddenly  free  from  them 
during  twenty  minutes.  Not  one  insect  was 
perceived,  although  the  sky  was  without  clouds^ 
and  no  wind  announced  rain.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  lived  in  those  countries,  to  comprehend 
the  degree  of  surprise,  which  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  the  insects  must  have  produced. 
The  inhabitants  congratulated  each  other,  and 
inquired,  whether  this  state  of  happiness,  this 
relief  from  pain  (felicidady  alivioj,  could  be  of 
any  duration.  But  soon,  instead  of  enjoying 
the  present,  they  yielded  to  chimerical  fears,  and 
imagined,  that  the  order  of  nature  was  perverted^ 
Some  old  Indians,  the  sages  of  the  place,  assert-> 
ed,  that  the  disappearance  of  the  insects  must 
be  the  precursor  of  a  great  earthquake.  Warm 
disputes  arose;  the  least  noise  amid  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  was  listened  to  with  an  attentive 
ear;  and  when  the  air  was  again  filled  with 
moschettoes,  tbey^ere  almost  hailed  with  plea-. 
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sure.  We  could  not  guess  vbat  modification  of 
the  atmofiphere  bad  caused  this  phenomenon, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  periodi- 
cal replacing  of  one  species  of  insects  by  another. 
The  animated  recital  of  the  natives,  however, 
fixed  our  attention:  we  &ncied  we  saw  man 
distrustful,  uncertain  with  what  he  is  menaced, 
regretting  his  accustomed  suflferings. 

The  weather,  when  we  left  Esmeralda,  was 
very  stormy.  The  summit  of  Duida  was  enve- 
loped in  .clouds,  but  this  mass  of  vapours,  so 
black,  and  so  strongly  condensed,  still  supported 
itself  at  the  height  of  nine  hundred  toises  above 
the  surrounding  plains.  In  judging  of  the  mean 
elevation  of  the  clouds,  that  is  of  their  lower 
stratum  in  different  zones,  we  must  not  con- 
found the  sporadic  or  solitary  group  with  that 
sheet  of  vapours,  which,  extending  in  acontinued 
body  above  the  plains,  terminates  at  a  chain 
of  mountains.  It  is  these  sheets  of  vapours, 
only,  which  can  be  considered  as  giving  any 
certmn  results ;  solitary  groups  of  clouds  are 
often  ingulfed  in  the  vallies  by  the  sole  efiect  of 
descending  currents.  We  saw  clouds  near  the 
town  of  Caraccas  *  at  five  hundred  toises  above 

*  Below  the  Cross  of  la  Guayra.  (See  vol.  iii,  p.  561 ; 
and  Ob$.  j4ttT.,  vol.  i,  p.  2fi6.)  I  have  entered  iato  these 
particulars  on  the  height  of  clouds,  to  show  how  much  it  is  to 
be  desired,  that  this  height  had  been  oftener  detennined  bj 
aerostatic  voyages.    Wheo  the  balloon  ascends  in  the  midst 
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the  level  of  the  sea  ;  yet  we  cannot  easily  ad- 
mit^ that  the  clouds  above  the  coast  of  Cumana 
and  the  island  of  Margaretta  sustain  themselves 
at  so  small  a  height.    The  storm  which  growled 
around  the  top  of  Duida  did  not  descend  into 
the  valley  of  the  Oroonoko ;  we  did  not  in  ge- 
neral observe  in  that  valley  those  strong  electric 
explosions^  which  almost  every  nighti  during 
the  rainy  season,  alarm  the  traveller  along  the 
Rio  Magdalena,  in  going  up  from  Carthagena 
to  Honda.    It  would  seem  as  if  the  storms  in  a 
flat  country  followed  the  furrow  or  bed  of  a 
large  river  more  regularly  than  in  a  country 
unequally  studded  with  mountains^  and  exhi- 
biting various  branchings  of  lateral  valleys.  We 
repeatedly  examined  the  temperature  of  the  water 
of  the  Oroonoko  at  it's  surface,  while  the  ther- 

of  a  plain>  you  are  sure  of  obtainiug  results,  that  are  inde- 
pendant  of  the  local  e£fect  which  has  just  been  mentioned. 
Gay-Lussac  and  Biot,  in  their  aerostatic  ascents,  found  the 
inferior  limit  of  the  clouds  above  Paris  at  six  hundred  toises, 
in  the  great  heats  of  summer.    The  fogs,  in  which  you  are 
so  frequently  enveloped  at  Xalapa,  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  Ck>rdillera  of  Mexico,  led  me  to  admit  formerly,  that 
the  mean  height  of  the  clouds  above  Vera  Cruz  was  only 
seven  hundred  toises ;  but  the  proximity  of  woody  and 
damp  mountains,  the  radiation  from  the  soil  and  leaves  dur- 
ing the  night  in  a  serene  sky,  and  the  electric  conductibiUty 
of  the  rock,  render  those  conclusions  somewhat  uncertain^ 
that  are  drawn  from  the  measure  of  the  height  of  clouds 
adhering  to  mountains. 
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mometer  in  the  ^r  kept  up  at  30'3<*;  it  mB 
only  26P  centeBimal,  consequently  3*  lower  than 
at  the  Great  Cataracts,  and  2°  higher  than  tbe 
waters  of  the  Rio  Negro.  In  tbe  temperate 
Eone  in  Enn^,  the  Danube  and.  the  Elbe* 
attain  in  the  middle  ofsummer  only  from  17* 
to  19°.  I  could  never  find  a  difference  at  tbe 
Oroonolco  between  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal 
heat  of  the  waters,  except  when  I  plnnged  the 
thermometer  into  shallow  parts  of  the  rtrer, 
where  it  flows  with  extreme  slowness  over  a 
wide,  sandy  beach,  as  at  Uruana,  and  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  Apure.  Although  in  tbe 
forests  of  Guyana,  the  radiation  from  the  soil  is 
much  slackened  beneath  a  sky  constantly  cloudy, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  diminishes  sensibly 
during  the  night.  The  upper  stratum  of  water 
is  then  hotter  than  the  surrounding  soil ;  and  if 
the  mingling  of  two  portions  of  ^r  almost  sata- 


*  The  folloiriiig  are  the  differences  founded  on  direct  ex- 
perimentB  made  before  my  departure  from  Europe,  dnriag  • 
|ang  residence  at  Vienna  and  Dresden. 

Latitude 


Se— 20*.  (The  Oroooolu.) 

26— 1»^. 

27—28°. 


Temperatare  of  the  rivers 
in  summer,  17 — 19°  cent. 

Temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
hottest  month,  18 — IfrS". 

Mean  temperatare  of  the 
year,  10— 12». 
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rated*  with  moisture^  resting  on  the  forest  and 
on  the  bed  of  the  river^  produce  no  perceptible 
mist^  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  this  circumstance 
to  the  little  coolness  of  the  nigt^t*)*.  During  my 
abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko  and  the 
Rio  Negro,  the  water  of  these  rivers  was  often 
from  two  to  three  degrees  hotter  than  the  noc- 
turnal temperature  of  the  air  unagitated  by  the 
wind. 

After  four  hours  navigation  in  going  down  the 
Oroonoko,  we  arrived  at  the  point  of  the  bifur- 
cation. Our  resting  place  was  on  the  same 
beach  of  the  Cassiquiare,  where  a  few  days 
before  our  great  dog  had  probably  been  carried 
off  by  the  jaguars.  All  the  researches  made  by 
the  Indians  to  discover  some  traces  of  this  ani  ^ 
mal  were  fruitless.  The  sky  remaining  cloudy, 
I  waited  in  vain  for  the  stars,  but  I  repeated  the 
observation  of  the  magnetic  dip,  which  I  had 

^  See  vol.  ii^  p.  02  -,  and  p.  86  of  the  present  volume. 

t  See  the  interesting  papers  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  on 
the  formation  of  fogs.  (Phil.  Trans.,  1819^  P.  I^  p.  211.) 
At  the  Great  Cataracts  the  air  at  night  was  between  twenty- 
seven  and  twenty-nine  degrees  :  and  the  water  of  the  Oroo- 
noko at  27*8^  i  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro^  I  have 
seen  the  cent,  thermometer  sink  at  nighty  in  the  air^  to  22^, 
and  the  sur&ce  of  the  river  keep  at  24^.  (See  above^  p« 
166  and  344.)  Thus  at  the  Lower  Oroonoko^  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Apure^  where  the  breeze  blows  freely,  the 
water  of  the  river  is  generally  at  28^,  while  the  nocturnal 
temperature  of  the  air  sinks  to  25o  or  lower.  .  • 


made  at  Esmeralda.  I  had  found  it  at  the  fooi  ' 
of  Duida  28*26°  dir.  cent.,  almost  3*  more  than 
atMandavaca.  I  obtained  at  the  month  of  the 
Cassiquiare  28*75°;  the  influence  of  thiida 
therefore  appeared  to  be  imperceptible.  Hut 
cries  of  the  jaguars*  were  heard  during  the 
whole  night  They  are  extremely  frequent  in 
those  countries,  between  the  Cerro  Maraguaca, 
the  Unturan,  and  the  banks  of  the  FamonL 
There  also  is  found  that  black  ttger-^,  of  which 
I  saw  some  fine  skins  at  Esmeralda.  This  animal 
is  celebrated  for  if  s  strength  and  ferocity ;  it  ap- 
peal's to  be  still  larger  than  the  common  jagoar. 
The  black  spots  arescarcelyvisible  cmthedark- 
broWn  ground  of  it's  skin.  The  Indians  assert, 
that  these  tigers  are  very  rare,  never  mingle  with 

*  This  frequenc]'  of  large  jaguars  is  somewhat  remartuible 
ioa  conntrydestftute  of  cattle.  TbetigersoftheUpperOroo* 
noko  lead  a  wretched  life  in  comparison  of  thoee  of  the  Pampas 
of  Buenos  Ajrrea  and  the  Uanot  of  Caraccas,  coTcred  with 
herds  of  cattle,  llore  than  four  thousand  jaguars  ore  lulled 
annually  m  the  Spanish  colonies,  severftl  of  them  equal- 
ling the  mean  size  of  the  royal  tiger  of  Asia.  Two  thousand 
skins  of  jaguars  were  formerly  exported  annually  fiom 
Buenos  AyreS  alone;  they  are  called  by  the  furriers  of 
Europe,  skins  of  the  great  panthe 

f  OmcI!n,inhisSynonima,  seems  to  confound  this  animsl 
by  the  name  of  felis  discolor  with  the  great  American  Hon, 
feUg  concolor,  which  is  very  different  from  the  Irttlc  lion 
(puma)  of  the  Andes  of  Quito.  (Lin.  Syst.  Nat.,  vol,  i,  p. 
70.    CWvter,  Btgnt  ammal,  vol.  i,  p.  ICO.) 
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the  common  jaguars^  and  ''form  another  race.^ 
I  believe,  that  Prince  Maximilian  of  Neuwied, 
who  has  enriched  American  zoology  by  so  many 
important  observations,  acquired  the  same  no- 
tions farther  to  the  south,  in  the  hot  part  of 
Brazil.  Albino  varieties  of  the  jaguar  have 
been  seen  in  Paraguay :  for  the  spots  of  these 
animals,  which  might  be  called  the  beautiful 
panthers  of  America,  are  sometimes  so  pale,  as 
to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  on  a  very  white 
ground.  In  the  black  jaguars,  on  the  contrary^ 
It  is  the  colour  of  the  ground  that  makes  the 
spots  disappear.  It  requires  to  have  lived  long 
in  those  countries,  and  to  have  accompanied  the 
Indians  of  Esmeralda  in  the  perilous  chace  of 
the  tiger,  to  pronounce  with  certainty  upon  the 
varieties  and  the  species.  In  all  the  mammiferse^ 
and  particularly  in  the  numerous  family  of  the 
peas,  we  ought,  I  believe,  to  fix  our  attention 
less  on  the  passage  from  one  colour  to  another 
in  the  individuals,  than  on  their  habit  of  sepa- 
rating themselves,  and  forming  distinct  bands. 
May  the  24th.  We  left  our  resting  place 
before  sunrise.  In  a  rpcky  cove,  which  had 
been  the  dwelling  of  sonie  Durimundi  Indians, 
the  aromatic  odour  of  the  plants  was  so  power- 
ful, that,  although  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and 
having  our  nervous  system  rendered  little  irrit- 
able, in  consequence  of  the  habits  of  a  life  ex-: 
posed  to  fatigues,  we  were  incommoded  by  it. 
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We  coald  not  discover  what  the  flowers  wei«^ 
that  diffused  this  perfiime.  The  forest  wag  im- 
penetrable :  M.  Bonpland  believed,  that  large 
damps  of  pancratium  and  other  liliaceoiu 
plants  were  concealed  in  the  neighbouring 
marshes.  Descending  the  Oroonoko  by  the 
favour  of  the  current,  we  passed  first  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Cunucnnumo,  and  then  the  Gnanami 
and  the  Pnruname.  The  two  banks  of  the  prin- 
cipal river  are  entirely  desert ;  lofty  mountfuns 
rise  toward  the  north,  and  on  the  south  a  vast 
plain  extends  far  as  the  eye  ctm  reach  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  Atacavi,  which  lower  down 
takes  the  name  of  the  Atabapo.  There  is  some- 
thing melancholy  and  painful  in  this  aspect  of  a 
river,  on  which  not  even  a  fisherman's  canoe  is 
seen.  Some  independant  tribes,  tbeAbirianoes 
and  the  Maquiritares,  dwell  in  the  mountainous 
country ;  but  in  the  neighbouring  savannahs*, 
bounded  by  the  Cassiquiare,  the  Atabapo,  the 
Oroonoko,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  there  is  now 
scarcely  any  trace  of  a  human  habitation.  I 
say  now ;  for  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Gnayana, 
rude  figures  f  representing  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 

*  They  form  «  quadrilateral  plot  of  a  thousand  aipan 
ksguea,  the  opposite  sides  of  which  have  contrary  slopes,  Ibe 
Cassiquiare  flowing  toward  the  south,  the  Atabapo  towsid 
the  north,  the  Oroonoko  toward  the  north-west,  and  the  Rio 
Negro  toward  the  south-east. 

'I'  Compare  vol.  it,  p.  473 ;  and  p.  382  of  the  present  *»• 
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and  different  animals^  are  traced  on  the  hardest 
rocks  of  granite,  and  attest  the  anterior  existence 
of  a  people,  very  diflferent  from  those  who  be- 
came known  to  us  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroo- 
noko.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  natives^ 
and  of  the  most  intelligent  missionaries*  these 
symbolic  signs  resemble  perfectly  the  characters 
we  saw  a  hundred  leagues  more  to  the  north, 
near  Caycara,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Apure. 

We  are  the  more  struck  with  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  civilization,  in  proportion  as  they  fill 
a  wider  space,  and  form  a  stronger  contrast 
with  the  barbarism,  in  which  since  the  conquest 
we  find  the  hordes  of  the  hot  and  oriental  regions 
of  South  America.  In  advancing  from  the 
plains  of  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Conorichite, 
one  hundred  and  forty  leagues  toward  the  east, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Braneo  and  the 
Rio  Essequibo,  we  also  meet  with  rocks  with 
symbolical  figures.  I  have  lately  verified  this 
fact^  which  appears  to  me  extremely  curious^  in 
the  journal  of  the  traveller  Hortsmann,  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  before  me  in  the  hand-writing 
of  the  celebrated  d'Anville.  That  traveller^  whom 
I  have  several  times  bad  occasion  to  mention  in 
this  work,  went  up  the  Rupunuvini*,  one  of  the 

*  This  word  no  doubt  signifies  water  (vem,  osfliQQfRv|iii- 
Duni,  or  Rnpunuri.     (See  above^  p.  480).    Fieni  is  a  woffd  of 

VOL.  v.  2  Q 
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tributary  streams  of  the  Essequibo.  Where  this 
river^  full  of  small  cascades,  winds  betweea  tlie 
mountcdns  of  Maoarana,  he  found  *,  before  he 
j^ached  la^e  Amucu^  ^^  rocks  covered  with 
figures,  or  (as  he  says  iu  Portugneaie)  with 
verias  letras^  We  do  not  take  this  word  Utters 
in  it's  real  signification.  We  were  also  shewn 
near  the  rock  Culimaeari,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cassiquiare^  and  at  the  port  of  Caycua  in  the 
Lower  Oroonoko,  traces,  which  were  beBeved 
to  be  regular  characters.  They  were  however 
only  mishapen  figures,  representing  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  tigers,  crocodiles,  boas,  and  instru- 
ments used  for  the  fabrication  of  the  flour  of 
cassava.  It  was  imposmble  to  recognize  in 
these  painted  rocks  ^  (the  name  by  which  the 

the  great  branch  of  the  Maypare^  Cabre>  QvAipimaTe, 
Avane^  and  Pareni  tongues. 

*  April  the  18th,  1740.  Nicholas  HortAnaan  noted 
daily  on  the  spot  every  thing,  that  appeared  to  him  ^vortbj 
of  observation.  He  deserves  confidence  the  xngre^  as.  beii%* 
disappointed  by  the  failure  of  the  object  of  his  researches 
(the  lake  Dorado^  and  the  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds),  he 
seems  to  regard  with  disdain  every  thing  he  met  cm  bis  ^ivay* 

f  In  Tamanac^  Upumereme,  (Tepu,  u  stone^  rode;  as  in 
Mexican,  tell^  a  stone,  and  iepetl,  a  mountain  ;  ia  Torcota- 
tarian,  tepe.)  The  Spanish  Americans  also  caU  the  rodLS 
covered  witli  sculptured  figures  piedras  pintcuUu ;  those  for 
instance,  which  are  found  on  the  summit  of  the  Faiamo  of 
Guanacas,  in  New  Genada,  and  which  recall  to  mind  the 
tepuntertme  of  the  Oroonoko,  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  Rupu- 
nuvini. 
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taatives  denote  those  masses  loaded  with  fig^ures) 
any  symetrlcal  arrangement,  or  characters  with 
regular  spaces.  The  traces  discovered  in  the 
mountains  of  Uruana^  by  the  missionary  Fray 
Ramon  Bueno,  approach  nearer  to  alphabetical 
wxitiog;  these  very  charact^xs^  however^  which  I 
have  elsewherediscussed^till  have  many  doubts*. 
Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  these  figures, 
and  with  whatever  view  they  were  traced  upon 
granite^  they  do  not  leas  merit  the  attention 
of  those,  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  philo- 
sophic history  of  our  species.  In  travelling 
£ram  the  coast  of  Caraccas  toward  the  equator^ 
we  are  at  first  led  to  believe,  that  monuments  of 
this  kind  are  peculiar  to  the  chain  of  mountains 
of  Encaramada;  they  are  found  at  the  port  of 
Sedeno,  near  Caycara  rf*,  at  San  Ra&el  del  Ca- 
puchino,  opposite  Cabruta^  and  in  almost  every 
place  where  the  granitic  rock  pierces  the  soil  in 
the  savannah,  which  extends  from  the  Cerro  Cu- 
riquima  toward  the  banks  of  the  Caura.  The 
nations  of  the  Tamanac  race,  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  those  countries,  have  a  local  mytho- 
logy, and  traditions  which  relate  to  these  sculps 
tured  rocks.  Amalwaca^  the  father  of  the  Ta- 
manacs,  that  is  the  creator  of  the  human  race 

*  See  vol.  iv^  p.  409  >  and  my  Views  of  Uie  Cordilleras 
and  Monuments  of  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  America,  vol. 
i  (or  xiii  of  the  present  work),  p.  158. 

t  In  the  mountains  of  the  tyrant,  CerTos  del  tyrano, 

2  Q  2 
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(for  every  nation  regards  itself  as  the  root  of  tHe 
other  nations),  arrived  in  a  hark,  at  the  time  of 
the  great  inundation,  which  is  called  the  age  of 
water  *,  when  the  hillows  of  the  ocean  broke 
against  the  mountains  of  Encaratnada  m  the 
interior  of  the  land.  All  mankind,  or,  to  ex- 
press myself  better,  all  the  l^manacs,  were 
drowned,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  and 
one  woman,  who  saved  themselves  on  a  moun- 
tain near  the  banks  of  the  Asivem,  called  Cn- 
chivero  by  the  Spaniards -f-.  This  mountain  is 
the  Ararat  of  the  Aramean  or  Semitic  nations, 
and  the  Tlaloc  or  Colhuacan  of  the  Mexicans. 
Amalivaca,  sailing  in  his  bark,  engraved  the 
figures  of  the  Moon  and  the  Sun  on  the  Pamied 
rock  {Tepumereme)  of  Encaramada,  Some 
blocks  of  granite  piTed  upon  one  another,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  cavern,  are  still  called  the 
house  or  dwelling  of  the  great  forefother  of  the 
Tamanacs j;.  The  natives  show  also  a  laige 
stone  near  this  cavern,  in  the  plains  of  Malta, 
which  they  say  was  an  instrument  of  music,  the 
drum  of  Amalivaca  §.     We  must  here  observe, 

*  It  is  the  Altmatiuh  of  the  Mexicans,  the  fonrth  age,  tbe 
fourth  rc^neTBtion  of  the  world.  See  my  dmer.  Mtrntm. 
vol.  ii  (xJT  of  the  present  work),  p.  03. 

+  See  vol.  iv,  p.  472  ;  and  GiS,  vol.  ii,  p.  2»4  ;  vol.  Hi,  p.  4, 
p.  18. 

X  jimalivaca-jtutilpe. 
§  Amalivaca-chavJ>tual. 
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that  this  heroic  personage  had  a  brother^  Fochiy 
who  helped  him  to  give  the  surface  of  the  Earth 
it's  present  form.  The  Tamanacs  relate,  that 
4;he  two  brothers,  in  their  system  of  perfectibility, 
^sought  at  first,  to  arrange  the  Oroonoko  in  such 
SL  manner,  that  the  current  of  the  water  could 
always  be  followed  either  going  down  or  going  up 
the  river.  They  hoped  by  this  means  to  spare  men 
the  trouble  of  rowing  in  proceeding  toward  the 
source  of  rivers ;  but,  however  great  the  power 
of  these  regenerators  oi  the  world,  they  could 
never  contrive  to  give  a  double  slope  to  the 
Oroonoko,  and  were  compelled  to  relinquish 
this  singular  hydraulic  system.  Amalivaca  had 
daughters  who  had  a  decided  taste  for  travel- 
lings The  tradition  says,  no  doubt  in  a  figura- 
tive style,  that  he  broke  their  legs,  to  render 
them  sedentary,  and  force  them  to  people  the 
land  of  the  Tamanacs.  After  having  regulated 
every  thing  in  America,  on  that  side  of  the  great 
water,  Amalivaca  again  embarked,  and  *^  re- 
turned to  the  other  shore,"  -to  the  same  place 
from  which  he  came.  Since  the  natives  have 
£een  the  missionaries  arrive,  they  imagine,  that 
Europe  is  this  other  shore ;  and  one  of  them 
inquired  with  great  simplicity  of  father  Gili, 
whether  he  had  seen  the  great  Amalivaca  yon- 
der, the  father  of  the  Tamanacs,  who  had  cover- 
ed the  rocks  with  symbolic  figures. 

These  notions  of  a  great  cataclysm ;  of  a  cou- 
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pk  saved  on  the  summit  of  ft  noBBtain,  and 
tbroiring  behind  them  the  fruit  of  the  mauritia 
ipalm-tree,  to  repeople  the  Earth  * ;  of  that 
national  dtvinity,  Amalivaca^  who  furived  by 
water  from  a  distant  land,  prescribed  laws  to 
nature,  and  forced  the  nations  to  renounce  thdr 
migrations ;  these  various  features  of  a  very 
ancient  system  of  belief,  are  well  worthy  to  fix 
onr  attention.  What  the  Tamanacs,  and  the 
tribes  ^oae  languages  are  analogous  to  the  Ta- 
mimac  tongue,  now  relate  to  us,  they  have  no 
doubt  learned  from  other  people,  who  inhabited 
before  them  the  same  regions -f-.  The  name  of 
AmaUvaca  is  spread  over  a  region  of  more  than 
five  thousand  square  leagues ;  it  is  found  de- 
signating the  father  af  maaldnd  {our  g^at 
grandfather)  as  far  as  to  the  Caribbee  nations^ 
whose  idiom  approaches  that  of  the  Tamanac 
only  in  the  same  degree  as  the  German  ap- 
proaches the  Greek,  the  Persian,  and  the  Sans- 
crit. AmaUvaca  is  not  originally  the  Great 
Spirit,  the  Aged  of' Heaven,  thatinvisibl&beii^, 
whose  worship  springs  from  that  of  the  povrers 
of  nature,  when  nations  rise  insensibly  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  unity  of  these  powers ;  he  is 

•  See  Tol.  iv,  p.  479. 

i  Hie  Pai-ecas/ATarigQtoes,  Quiriquiripaa,  aud  Abiiqni- 
tores. 

i  The  Caribbees  aaj,  Amaricaea,  as  they  call  themielTC* 
Cvma  and  Colina  (Gofi&u)  bj  cbBDg^og  the  r  into  I. 
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rather  a  personage  of  t^e  heroic  rAmes,  a  man^ 
wbo^  coming  from  afar,  lived  in  the  land  of  die 
Tamanacs  and  the  Caribbees^  sculptared  sym- 
bolical  figures  npon  the  rooks,  and  disappeared 
by  going  back  to  the  comitry  he  had  pre^usly 
iii^abited  beyond  the  Ocean,  llie  aanthropo- 
morphitism  of  the  divinity  has  two  fiources^ 
diametrically  opposite  ;  and  this  opposition 
seems  to  arise  less  from  the  various  degrees  of 
intellectual  culture,  than  from  the  different 
dii^ositions  of  nations,  some  of  which  are  more 
incUned  to  mysticism,  and  others  more  governed 
by  the  senses,  and  by  external  inkpressions. 
Sometimes  man  mokes  the  divinities  descend 
upon  £aFtb>  charging  them  with  the  care  of 
ruling  nations,  and  giving  them  laws,  as  in  the 
febles  of  the  East ;  sometimes,  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  other  nations  of  the  West,  they  are 
the  first  monarchs,  priest-kings,  who  are  strip- 
ped of  what  is  human  in  their  nature,  tobe 
raised  to  the  rank  of  national  divinities.  Ama- 
livaca-  was  a  stranger,  like  Manco-Capac,  Bo- 
cbica,  andQuetzalcohuatl ;  those  extraordinary 
men,  who,  in  the  alpine  or  civilized  part  of  Ame- 
rica^ on  the  table  lands  of  Peru,  New  Grenada, 
and  Anahuac,  organized  civil  society,  regulated 
the  order  of  sacrifices,  and  founded  religious 
congregations.    The  Mexican  Quetzalcohuatl^ 

*  Creuzer,  Symbolik  der  alim  Falker,  vol.  iii^  p.  89. 
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whose  desceadants  Montezuma*  thought  he 
recognized  in  the  companions  of  Cortez,  dit. 
plays  an  additional  resemblance  to  Amalivaca, 
the  mythologic  personage  of  savage  America, 
or  the  plfuns  of  the  torrid  zone.  When  advanc- 
ed in  age,  the  high-priest  of  Tula  left  the  coon- 
try  of  Anahuac,  which  he  had  filled  with  his 
miracles,  to  return  to  an  unknewn  region,  called 
Tlalpallan.  When  the  monk  Bernard  de  Saha- 
gun  arrived  in  Mexico,  the  same  questions 
precisely  were  put  to  him,  as  those  which  were 
addressed  to  father  Gili  two  hundred  years 
later  in  the  forests  of  the  Oroonoko ;  he  was 
asked,  whether  he  came  from  the  other  shore, 
from  the  countries  to  which  Quetzalcohuatl  had 
retired+. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  the  region  of 
sculptured  rocks,  or  of  painted  stones,  extends 
far  beyond  the  Lower  Oroonoko,  beyond  the 
country  (latitude  7"  6'  to  7"  40' ;  longitude 
68"  50'  to  69*  45')  to  which  belongs  what  may 
be  called  the  local  fable  of  the  Tamanacs.  We 
agmn  find  these  same  sculptured  rocks  between 
the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Atabapo  (lat.  2"  5'  to 
3"  20' ;  long.  69°  to  70")  j  and  between  the 
Bourcest  of  the  Essequibo  and  the  Rio  Branco 

*  The  lecond  king  of  this  name,  of  the  race  of  Acamsirit- 
sin,  properly  colled  IKoatezuma-Ilhukamimi. 
+  Torquemada,  vol.  ii,  p.  &3. 
t  The  situatioa  indicated  as  long.  eS"  32^  is  properiflW 
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(lat.  3P  5(f ;  long.  62^  32").  I  do  not  assert, 
that  these  figures  prove  the  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  iron,  or  that  they  denote  a  very  advanced 
degree  of  culture ;  but  even  on  the  suppoBition, 
that,  instead  of  being  symbolical,  they  are  the 
fruits  of  the  idleness  of  hunting  nations,  we 
must  still  admit  an  anterior  race  of  men,  very 
different  from  those  who  now  inhabit  the  banks 
of  the  Oroonoko  and  the  Rupunuri. '  The  more 
a  country  is  destitute  of  remembrances  of  gene- 
rations that  are  extinct,  the  more  important  it 
becomes  to  follow  the  least  traces  of  what 
appears  to  be  monumental.  The  eastern  plains  of 
North  America  display  only  those  extraordinary 
circumvallations,  that  remind  us  of  the  fortified 
camps  (the  pretended  cities  of  an  immense  ex- 
tent) of  the  ancient  and  modem  nomade  tribes  of 
Asia.  In  the  oriental  plains  of  South  America, 
the  force  of  vegetation,  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  the  too  lavish  gifts  of  nature,  have  opposed 
obstacles  still  more  powerful  to  the  progress 
of  human  civilization.  Between  the  Oroonoko 
and  the  Amazon  I  heard  no  mention  of  one  wall 
of  earth,  one  vestige  of  a  dike,  one  sepuchral 

of  the  confluence  of  the[,Pirara  with  the  Rio  Mahu,  one  of 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Rio  Branco.  I  found  this  situa- 
tion on  the  difference  of  longitude  which  M .  de  la  Condamine 
has  given  between  the  Para  and  the  fort  of  Rio  Negro^ 
determining  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Branoo  (long.  64**  38^) 
from  the  longitude  of  the  fort. 
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ttnnuk»;  the  rocks  aione  Affw  us^  nmA  this^ 
tbroUgb  a  great  ext^it  of  country,  rode  riieCehes, 
which  the  hand  of  man  has  traced  in  lisieB 
unknown,  and  which  are  connected  wkh  fdigi- 
ous  traditions.  When  both  Americas  shall  be 
peopled  by  men,  wbo  regard  with  less  £sdain 
the  soil  that  feeds,  them,  the  relics  of  former 
ages  will  be  more  numerous  in  ear  eyes  from 
day  to  day.  A  feeble  light  will  spread  0¥er 
the  history  of  the  barbarous  nations^  over  these 
steep  rocks,  which  tell  us,  that  the  regions  now 
desert  were  heretofore  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
more  intelligent  and  active  men. 

Before  I  quitted  the  most  savage  pact  of  the 
U{^)er  Oroonoko,  I  thought  it  was  pn^r  to* 
mention  fisusts,  which  are  important  Miy  when 
they  are  considered  in  their  comiectian  with 
each  other.  All  I  could  relate  of  our  navigation 
from  Esmeralda  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atabi^x) 
would  be  merely  a  dry  enumeration  of  riveis 
and  luninhabited  places.  From  the  24tb  to  the 
27th  of  May,  we  slept  but  twice  on  the  laad ;  our 
first  resting  place  wa&at  the  confluence  of  the  Rio 
Jao,  and  our  second  below  the  mission:  of  Santa 
Barbara,  in  the  island  of  Minisi.  The  Oroonoko 
being  free  from  shoals,  the  Indian  pilot  made  as 
navigate  all  night,  abandoning  the  boat  to  the 
current  of  the  river.  This  part  of  my  mi^>,  be- 
tween the  Jao  and  the  Ventuari^  has  conse- 
quently little  accuracy  in  what  regardathe  wind- 
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ings  of  the  Oroonoko.    Setting  apart  the  time 
which  we  spent  on  the  shore  in  preparing  the 
rice  and  plantains  that  served  us  for  food^  we 
took  but  thirty-five  hours  in  going  from  Esme- 
ralda to  Santa  Barbara.    The  chronometer  gave 
me  for  the  longitude  of  the  latter  mission  70^3" ; 
we  had  therefore  made  near  four  miles  an  hour^ 
a  velocity  (of  1*05  toise  in  a  second)  which  was 
partly  owing  to  the  current,  and  partly  to  the 
action  of  the  oars.    The  Indians  assert,  that  the 
crocodiles  do  not  go  up  the  Oroonoko  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Jao,  and  that  the  manatees 
are  not  even  found  above  the  cataract  of  May- 
pures.    It  is  easy  to  be  deceived  respecting  the 
first  of  these  two  animals ;  the  traveller  most 
habituated  to  see  them  may  mistake  a  trunk  of 
a  tree  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long  for  a  crocodile 
swimming  with  part  of  the  head  and  tail  only 
above  the  water. 

The  mission  of  Santa  Barbara  is  situated  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Ven- 
tuari,  or  Venituari,  which  was  examined  in  1800 
by  Father  Francisco  Valor.  We  found  in  this 
small  village  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  inha- 
bitants some  traces  of  industry :  but  the  produce 
of  this  industry  is  of  little  profit  to  the  natives ; 
it  is  reserved  for  the  monks,  or  as  they  s^  in 
those  countries,  for  the  church  and  the  convent. 
We  were  assured,  that  a  great  lamp  of  massive 
silver,  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  neophytes, 
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is  expected  from  Madrid.  Let  us  hope,  that, 
after  the  arrival  of  this  lamp^  they  will  think 
also  of  clothing  the  Indians^  of  procuring  for 
them  some  instruments  of  agriculture,  and  of 
assembling  their  children  in  a  school.  Although 
there  are  a  few  oxen  in  the  savannahs  round  the 
mission,  they  are  rarely  employed  in  turning  the 
mill  (trapiche),  to  express  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane ;  this  is  the  occupation  of  the  Indians,  who 
work  without  pay,  as  they  do  everywhere  when 
they  are  understood  to  work  for  the  church. 
The  pasturages  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that 
surround  Santa  Barbara  are  not  so  rich  as  at 
Esmeralda,  but  superior  to  those  at  San  Fer- 
nando de  Atabapo.  The  grass  is  short  and 
thick,  yet  the  upper  stratum  of  earth  furnishes 
only  a  dry  and  parched  granitic  sand.  The 
savannahs,  far  from  fertile,  of  the  banks  of  the 
Guaviare,  the  Meta,  and  the  Upper  Oroonoko, 
are  equally  destitute  of  that  mould,  which 
abounds  in  the  surrounding  forests,  and  of  the 
thick  stratum  of  clay,  that  covers  the  sandstone 
of  the  Llanos,  or  steppes,  of  Venezuela.  The 
small  herbaceous  mimosas  contribute  in  this 
zone  to  fatten  the  cattle,  but  are  very  rare  be- 
tween the  Rio  Jao  and  the  mouth  of  the  Gua- 
viare. 

During  the  few  hours  of  our  stay  at  the  mis- 
sion of  Santa  Barbara,  we  obtained  pretty  ac- 
curate ideas  respecting  the  Rio  Ventuari^  which, 
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next  to  the  Guaviare,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  most  considerable  tributary  stream  of  the 
Oroonoko.  It*s  banks,  heretofore  occupied  by 
the  Maypures,  are  still  peopled  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  independant  nations.  On  going  up  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Ventuari,  which  forms  a  delta 
covered  with  palm-trees*,  you  find  on  the  east^ 
after  three  days  journey,  the  Cumaruita  and  the 
Para,  two  streams  that  rise  at  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Cuneva.  Higher  up,  on  the 
west,  lie  the  Mariata  and  the  Manipiare^,  in- 
habited by  the  Macoes  and  Curacicanas.  The 
latter  nation  is  remarkable  for  the  ardour  with 
which  it  cultivates  cotton.  In  a  hostile  incur- 
sion {mtrada)  a  large  house  was  found  contain- 
ing more  than  thirty  or  forty  hammocks  of  a 
very  fine  texture  of  spun  cotton,  cordage,  and 
fishing  implements.  The  natives  had  fled;  and 
Father  Valor  informed  us,  '*  that  the  Indians  of 
the  mission,  who  accompanied  him,  had  set  fire 
to  the  house,  before  he  could  save  these  produc- 
tions of  the  industry  of  the  Curacicanas.**  The 
neophytes  of  Santa  Barbara,  who  think  them- 
selves very  superior  to  these  pretended  savages, 
appeared  to  me  far  less  industrious.  The  Rio 
M anipiare,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 


*  Palma  del  Cucuriio. 
+  Rio  Manapiari,  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Indians  of  Esmeralda. 
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Ventuari,  approacbes  near  iV^  sotuce  tkoce  hkj 
monntainsy  the  northern  ridge  of  whiek  gives 
birth  to  the  Cuchivero.  it  is  a  prolongatimi  of 
the  chain  of  Baraguan ;  and  there  ftithir  Gili 
places  the  table^land  of  Siamacu^  of  irhldi  be 
vaunts  the  temperate  climate*.  The  Wff^r 
coarse  of  the  Rio  Voituari,  beyond  1|m^  eon- 
fluence  of  the  Asisi  and  the  Great  Ramdmkt,  is 
almost  unknown.  I  was  informed  only,  tkai 
the  Upper  Ventuari  bends  so  mndi  toward  the 
east^f-,  that  the  ancient  road  from  EanenUa 
to  the  Rio  Caura  crosses  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  pn^dmity  of  the  tributary  itreams  of  Ite 
Carony^  the  Caara,  and  the  Ventuari,  hat  for 
cilitated  for  ages  the  appearance  of  the  Carib- 
bees  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Oimtmcko* 
Bands  of  this  warlike  and  trading  peofle  went 
up  from  the  Rio  Carony,  by  the  PbragQa,  to  the 
sources  of  the  Pbruspa.  A  portage  oondacted 
them  to  the  Chavarro,  an  eastern  tributary 
stream  of  the  Rio  Caura  ;  they  desoended  with 
their  canoes  first  this  stream,  and  then  theGrara 
r,  as  fiu*  as  the  mouth  of  the  Erevato.  After 
gone  up  this  last  river  toward  the  aouth- 
west,  and  traversed  vast  savannahs  Cor  three 
days,  they  entered  by  the  Manipiare  into  Ibe 
great  Rio  Ventuari :{:.     I  trace  this  road  with 

•  See  above,  p.  $65.     f  See  above,  p.  578,  note. 
X   The  Rio    Cayuni,    the  Faragua,   and  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Caura  (the  Chavarro  ami  the  Ertfwuto),  flow 
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precision^  not  only  because  it  was  that  by  which 
the  traffic  of  native  slaves  was  carried  on,  but 
also  to  call  the  attention  of  those  men^  who  at 
some  future  day  shall  govern  Guyana^  to  the 
high  importance  of  this  labyrinth  of  rivers* 

It  is  by  the  four  largest  tributary  streams^ 
which  the  majestic  river  oi  the  Oroonoko  re- 
ceives on  the  right,  the  Carony,  the  Caura,  the 
Padamo,  and  the  Ventuari,  that  European  civil- 
ization will  one  day  penetrate  into  this  country 
of  forests  and  mountains,  which  has  a  surface  of 
10,600  square  leagues,  and  which  is  surrounded 
by  the  Oroonoko  on  the  norths  the  west,  and 
the  south.  The  Capuchins  of  Catalonia^  and 
the  Observantins  of  Andalusiaand  Valentia^  have 
already  made  settlements  in  the  vallies  x>f  the 
Carony  and  the  Caura.  The  tributary  streams 
of  the  Lower  Oroonoko,  being  the  nearest  to  the 
coast  and  the  cultivated  region  of  Venezuela^ 
were  naturally  the  first  to  receive  missionaries, 

more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  the  latitude  3  so  that,  with  the 
eiception  of  a  few  portages^  there  is  a  navigation  from  east 
to  west,  going  from  Esseqoibo  and  Demerary,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  forty  leagues^  in  the  latitude  of 
G^  and  7^.  This  navigation  is  performed  in  the  interior,  pa* 
raUel  to  the  course  of  the  Lower  Oroonoko,  remaining  from 
thirty  to  forty  leagues  distant  from  this  great  river  to  the 
south.  This  course  may  be  compared  in  little  to  the  great 
line  of  navigation  established  in  Siberia  from  west  to  east,  by 
the  uniform  direction  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Obi,  the 
Jenisei,  and  the  Lena. 
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and  with  them  some  germes  of  social  fife.    In 
1797,  the  settlements  of  the  Capaddns  on  the 
Rio  Caroni  already  contained  16,000  Indians; 
peaceably  inhabiting  villages ;  while  at  the  Rio 
Caura,  under  the  government  of  the  Observan- 
tins,  there  was   at  that  period,  aecording  to 
enumerations  alike  official,  only  640.    This  ^- 
ference  results  from  the  vast  extent  aad  excel- 
lence of   the    pastures  on  the  banks  of  the 
Caroni,  the  Upatu,  and  the  Cuyoni,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  mouths  of  the  Oroonoko,  and  of  the 
capital  of  Guyana,  to  the  missions  of  the  Capu- 
chins; and  finally,  from  the  interior  gOTernmen^ 
the  active  industry,  and  the  mercantile  spirit  of 
the  Catalonian  monks.    Correspomfing'  to  the 
Caroni  and  the  Caura,  which  flow  towaiti  the 
north,  are  two  great  tributary  stiOMO  of  the 
Upper  Oroonoko,  that  send  their  waters  toward 
the  south ;  these  are  the  Badamo  and  the  Ven- 
tuari.    No  village  has  hitherto  risen  <mi  their 
banks,  though  they  offer  advantages  for  ggricnl* 
ture  and  pasturage,  which  would  be  sought  in 
vain  in  the  valley  of  the  immense  river,  to  which 
they  are  tributary.    In  the  centre  of  these  sa- 
vage countries,  where  there  will  lon^^  be  no 
other  road  than  the  rivers,  every  project  of  civil- 
ization should  be  founded  on  an  intimate  knor- 
ledge  of  the  hfdraulic  systemy  and  the  relative 
importance  of  the  tributary  streams. 

In  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  May  we  left  the 
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little  village  of  Santa  Barbara^  where  w^  found 
several  Indians  of  Esmeralda,  who  had  come 
with  great  regret,  by  order  of  the  missionary^ 

« 

to  construct  a  house  for  him  of  two  stories* 
During  the  whole  day  we  enjoyed  the  view  of 
the  fine  mountains  of  Sipapo*,  which  rise  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  eighteen  leagues  toward 
the  north-north-west.  The  vegetation  of  the 
banks  of  the  Oroonoko  is  singularly  varied  in 
this  part  of  the  country;  the  arborescent  femsj- 
descended  from  the  mountains,  and  mingled 
with  the  palm-trees  of  the  plain.  We  rested 
that  night  on  the  island  of  Minisi ;  and,  after 
having  passed  the  mouths  of  the  little  rivers 
Quejanuma,  Ubua,  and  Masao,  we  arrived,  on 
the  27th  of  May,  at  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo. 
It  was  a  month  since  we  had  lodged  in  the  same 
house  belonging  to  the  president  of  the  missions 
when  going  up  the  Rio  Negro.  We  then  di- 
rected our  course  toward  the  south,  by  the 
Atabapo  and  the  Temi ;  we  now  returned  from 
the  west,  having  made  a  long  circuit  by  the 
Cassiquiare  and  the  Upper  Oroonoko.  During 
this  long  absence,  the  president  of  the  missions 
had  conceived  serious  inquietudes  respecting  the 

*  See  above^  p.  175. 

t  The  geographical  distribution  of  these  plants  is  extremely 
singular.  Scarcely  any  are  found  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Brazil.  (See  the  interesting  work  of  Prince  Maximilian  of 
Neuwied,  ReUe  nach  Brcuilien,  vol.  i,  p.  274.) 

VOL.  V.  2   R 
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real  object  of  oar  joaraey,  my  oonneetioos  with 
the  Ugher  clergy  of  Spain^  and  the  knowledge  I 
had  acquired  of  the  state  of  the  missiona  At 
the  moment  of  our  departure  for  Angestura,  the 
capital  of  Guyana^  he  pressed  me  earnestly  to 
leave  a  writing  in  his  hands,  bearing  testimony 
to  the  good  order,  that  prevailed  in  the  Chris- 
tian settlements  on  the  Oroonoko^  and  the  mild- 
ness with  which  the  natives  are  generally  treated. 
This  proposition  of  the  superior,  arising  firom 
a  praiseworthy  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  order, 
embarrassed  me  a  little.  I  answered^  that  the 
testimony  of  a  traveller  bom  in  the  boeomof  the 
Calvinist  church  could  scarcely  have  any  weight 
in  the  interminable  quarrels,  which  almost  every 
where,  in  the  New  World,  divide  the  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  powers.  I  hinted  tolum^that, 
being  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  coast,  in 
the  centre  of  the  missions,  and,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cumana  say  archly,  en  el  poder  de  to$ 
frayles^^  a  writing,  which  we  should  compose 
together  on  the  banks  of  the  Atabapo^  would 
not  perhaps  appear  an  act  freely  consented  to 
on  my  part.  The  president  was  not  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  having  treated  with  ho^Mtality  a 
Calvinist;  the  first,  I  believe,  who  had  beea 
seen  in  the  missions  of  Saint  Francis ;  but  the 
missionaries  in  America  cannot  be  accused  of 

*  in  the  power  of  the  monks. 
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intolerance.    They  are  not  occupied  by  the 
heresies  of  Europe,  except  perhaps  on  the  coor 
fines  of  Dutch  Guyana^  where  the  pieachefs 
think  proper  also  to  go  on  missions.    The  pre- 
sident insisted  no  longer  on  the  writing  which  I 
was  to  sign^  and  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  few 
moments  that  remained^  to  discuss  with  frank- 
ness the  situation  of  the  country^  and  the  hope 
of  making  the  Indians  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  civilization.  I  insisted  on  the  evil^  which  had 
arisen  from  the  eniradas,  or  hostile  incarsions  i 
on  the  little  advantage,  which  the  natives  de« 
rived  from  the  fruits  of  their  labours;  on  the 
journeys  which  they  were  compelled  to  make  for 
concerns  that  were  not  their  own ;  finally,  on 
the  necessity  of  bestowing  some  education  in  a 
particular  college  on  the  young  ecclesiastios,  who 
were  called  to  govern  very  numerous  communi- 
ties.The  president  seemed  to  listen  to  me  placidly. 
I  believe,  however,  he  would  have  wished  (no 
doubt  from  zeal  for  the  sciences),  that  those  who 
gather  plants,  and  examine  rocks,  would  re- 
nounce that  indiscreet  interest  in  the  copper- 
coloured  race,  and  in   the  afiairs  of  human 
society  in  general.     This  desire  is  common 
enough  in  both  worlds  ;  and  is  found  wherever 
authority  is  disquieted,  because  it  believes  itself 
not  firmly  seated. 

We  remained  only  one  day  at  San  Fernando 
de  Atabapo,  although  this  village,  embellished 

2r2 
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by  the  pihiguao  palm-tree*,  with  fntit  Kke 
peaches,  appeared  to  us  a  delicioos  abode.  Tame 
pauxis^  surrounded  the  Indian  huts ;  in  one  of 
which  we  saw  a  very  rare  monkey,  that  inhabits 
the  banks  of  the  Guaviare.  Tliis  monkey  is  the 
caparro,  which  I  have  made  known  in  my  OA^er- 
vations  de  Zoologie  et  d*  Anatamie  comparieX^ 
and  which  forms,  as  Mr.  Geoffroy  believes,  a  new 
genus  (lagothrix)  between  the  ateles^  and  the 
alonates.  The  hair  of  this  monkey  is  a  gray 
like  that  of  the  marten,  and  extremely  soft  to 
the  touch.  The  caparro  is  distinguished  by  a 
round  head,  and  a  mild  and  agreeable,  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  I  believe  the  missiooary 
Gill  ^  is  the  only  author,  who  has  niade  men- 
tion before  me  of  this  curious  animal,  around 
which  zoolc^ists  begin  to  group  other  mDnkeys 
of  Brazil.  Having  quitted  San  Fernando  May 
the  27th,  we  arrived,  by  favor  of  the  rafud  cur- 
rent of  the  Oroonoko,  in  seven  hours  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Mataveni.  We  passed  the 
night  in  the  open  air,  under  the  granitic  rock 
£1  Castillito  ||,  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the 

*  See  above.  Chap,  xxii^  p.  213. 
fNet  the  ourax  of  Cuvier  (crax  paaxi,  laA.)^  bat  tbe 
onix  alector. 

X  Vol.  i,  p.  3S2,  354. 
§  ''  Daring  the  eighteen  years^  which  1  passed  io  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Oroonoko,  I  saw  only  one  eaparro.**  GiG,  Toh  i> 
p.  240. 

II  See  above^  Chap,  xxi,  p.  \U^ 
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river,  and  the  form  of  which  reminded  us  of  the 
Mausethurm  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Bingen. 
Here,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Atabapo,  we  were 
struck  by  the  sight  of  a  small  species  of  drosera^ 
having  altogether  the  appearance  of  the  drosera 
of  Europe. 

The  Oroonoko  had  sensibly  swelled  during 
the  night;  and  the  current,  stongly  accele- 
rated, bore  us  in  ten  hours  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mataveni  to  the  Upper  Great  Cataract,  that 
of  the  Maypures,  or  Quittuna.  The  distance 
passed  over  was  thirteen  leagues.  We  recalled 
to  mind  with  much  satis&ction  the  scenes,  where 
we  had  reposed  in  going  up  the  river ;  we  found 
again  the  Indians,  who  had  accompanied  us  in 
our  herbalizations ;  and  we  visited  anew  the 
fine  spring*^  that  issues  from  a  rock  of  stratified 
granite  behind  the  house  of  the  missionary :  it*s 
temperature  was  not  changed  more  than  0'3^« 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Atabapo  as  far  as  that 
of  the  Apure  we  travelled  as  through  a  country 
which  we  had  long  inhabited.  We  were  reduced 
to  the  same  abstinence ;  we  were  stung  by  the 
same  moschettoes ;  but  the  certainty  of  reaching 
in  a  few  weeks  the  term  of  our  physical  suffer* 
ings  kept  up  our  spirits. 

The  passage  of  the  canoe  through  the  Great 
Cataract  obliged  us  to  stop  two  days  at  May- 

*  It  was  27*8®  cent,  on  the  I9th  of  April ;  I  found  it  on 
the  30th  of  May  27-6''. 
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pares.  Father  Bernardo  Zea^  missionary  at  the 
Raudals,  who  had  accompanied  as  to  the  Rio 
Negro^  though  ill,  would  conduct  as  with  his 
Indians  as  far  as  Atures.  One  of  them,  Zerepe, 
the  interpreter,  who  had  been  so  onmerdfully 
beaten  at  the  beach  of  Pbrarama*,  fixed  our 
attention  by  an  exp  ression  of  deep  sorrow.  We 
learned,  that  he  had  just  lost  a  girl  to  whom  he 
was  engaged,  and  he  had  lost  her  in  conseqaence 
of  fiEdse  intelligence,  which  had  been  spread  re- 
specting the  direction  of  our  voyage.  Bom  at 
Maypures,  Zerepe  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
woods  by  his  parents,  who  were  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Macoes.  He  had  brought  with  him  to  the 
mission  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age,  whom  be 
intended  to  marry  at  our  return  from  the  Cata- 
racts. The  Indian  girl  was  little  pkeaed  with 
the  life  of  the  missions,  and  she  was  told,  that 
the  whites  would  go  to  the  country  of  the  Par- 
tugueze  (Brazil),  and  would  take  with  them 
Zerepe.  Disappointed  in  her  hopes,  she  seized 
a  boat,  and,  with  another  girl  of  her  own  age, 
crossed  the  Great  Cataract,  and  fled  al  momle. 
The^recital  of  this  act  of  course  was  the  great 
news  of  the  place.  The  affliction  of  Zerepe 
however  was  not  of  long  duration ;  bom  among 
the  Christians,  having  travelled  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  Rio  Negro,  undecstioiding  Spanish 
and  the  language  of  the  Macoes^  he  thoogbi 

*  Sec  abovCji  cbap.  xiz>  p.  63l>  532. 
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himself  superior  to  the  people  of  his  tribe.  How 
then  could  he  foil  to  for^^et  a  girl  born  in  the 
forest  ? 

On  the  31st  of  May  we  passed  the  rapids  of 
Ouahiboes  and  Garcita.  The  islands^  which 
rise  in  the  middle  of  the  waters  of  the  river^ 
shone  with  the  purest  verdure.  The  rains  of 
winter  had  unfolded  the  spathes  of  the  vadgiai 
paliii-treCy  the  leaves  of  which  rise  (Straight 
toward  the  sky*.  The  eye  is  never  wearied  of 
the  view  of  those  scenes,  where  the  trees  and 
rocks  giye  the  landscape  that  great  and  severe 
character,  which  is  marked  in  the  arts  by  the 
name  of  the  heroic  landscape.  We  landed  before 
tsunset  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Oroonoko,  bt 
the  Puerto  de  la  Expedicum,  in  order  to  visit  the 
cavern  of  Ataruipe,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above  ^,  and  which  is  the  place  of  sepulchre  of 
a  whole  nation  destroyed.  I  shall  attempt  to 
describe  this  cavern,  so  celebrated  among  the 
natives. 

We  climbed  with  difficulty,  and  not  without 
some  danger,  a  steep  rock  of  granite,  entirely 
bare.  It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to 
fix  the  foot  on  it's  smooth  and  sloping  surface, 
if  large  crystals  of  feldspar,  resisting  decompo- 
sition, did  not  stand  out  from  the  rock,  and  fiir- 

*  See  above^  chap,  xx^  p.  50. 
-4-  See  above^  chap,  xx,  p.  72  ;  and  chap,  xxi^  p.  110. 
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nish  points  of  support.  Scarcely  had  we  attain- 
ed the  summit  of  the  moontaio,  when  we  be- 
held with  astonishment  the  singular  aspect  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  foamy  bed  of  the 
waters  is  filled  with  an  Archipelago  of  islands 
covered  with  palm-trees.  Toward  the  west,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oroonoko,  stretch  the  sa- 
vannahs of  the  Meta  and  the  Casanare.  Tbey 
resembled  a  sea  of  verdure^  the  misty  horiicm 
of  which  was  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  It*s  orb^  resemblmg  a  globe  of  fire, 
suspended  over  the  plain;  and  the  solitary 
Peak  of  Uniana,  which  appeared  more  lofty 
from  being  wrapped  in  vapours  that  softened 
it*s  outline  ;  all  contributed  to  augment  the 
majesty  of  the  scene.  Near  us  the  eye  looked 
down  into  a  deep  valley,  enclosed  on  e^ery  dde. 
Birds  of  prey  and  goatsuckers  winged  their 
lonely  flight  in  this  inaccessible  circiis.  We 
found  a  pleasure  in  following  with  the  eye  their 
fleeting  shadows,  as  they  glided  slowly  over  the 
flanks  of  the  rock. 

A  narrow  ridge  led  us  to  a  neighbour- 
ing mountain,  the  rounded  summit  of .  wUch 
supported  immense  blocks  of  granite.  These 
masses  are  more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  in 
diameter ;  and  their  form  is  so  perfectly  spheric 
cal,  that,  appealing  to  touch  the  soil  only  by  a 
small  number  of  points,  it  might  be  supposed, 
at   the  least   shock  of  an  earthquake   they 
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would  roll  into  the  abvss.  I  do  not  renbembet* 
to  have  seen  any  where  else  a  similar  phenoroe* 
non^  amid  the  decompositions  of  granitic  soils. 
If  the  balls  rested  on  a  rock  of  a  different  na* 

.  ture^  as  it  happens  in  the  blocks  of  Jnra,  we 
might  suppose^  that  they  had  been  rounded  by 
the  action  of  water,  or  thrown  out  by  the  force 
of  an  elastic  fluid ;  but  their  position  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  alike  granitic  makes  it  more 

,  probable,  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  pro- 
gressive decomposition  of  the  rock. 

The  most  remote  part  of  the  valley  is  covered 
by  a  thick  forest.  In  this  shady  and  solitary 
spot,  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  mountain,  the 
cavern  of  Ataruipe  opens  itself;  it  is  less  a 
cavern  than  a  jutting  rock^  in  which  the  witters 
have  scooped  a  vast  hollow,  when,  in  the  ancient 
revolutions  of  our  planet,  they  attained  that 
height  *•  We  soon  reckoned  in  this  tomb  of 
a  whole  extinct  tribe  near  six  hundred  skeletons 
well  preserved,  and  so  regularly  placed^  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  make  an  error  in 
their  number.  Every  skeleton  reposes  in  a  sort 
4of  basket,  made  of  the  petioles  of  the  palm-tree. 

•  I  saw  no  veiD,  no  Jour  filled  with  crystal.  (See  voL 
VA,  p.  138.)  The  decomposition  of  granitic  rocks,  and 
their  separation  into  large  masses,  dispersed  in  the  plains 
and  valleys  under  the  form  of  hlacla  and  olhdiU  with  concen* 
trie  layers,  appear  to  fsivor  the  enlarging  of  these  natural 
isxcavations,  which  resemble  real  cayeros. 
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These  baskets^  which  the  natives  call  mapires, 
have  the  form  of  a  square  bag.  Their  size  is 
proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  dead ;  tbae  are 
some  for  infiEmts  cut  off  at  the  moment  of  their 
birth.  We  saw  them  from  ten  inches  to  three 
feet  four  inches  long,  the  skeletons  in  them 
being  bent  together.  They  are  all  ranged 
near  each  other,  and  are  so  entire,  that  not  a 
rib,  or  a  phalanx  is  wanting.  The  bones  have 
been  prepared  in  three  different  manners,  dtber 
whitened  in  the  air  and  the  sun ;  dyed  red  with 
onoto,  a  colouring  matter  extracted  finom  the 
bixa  orellana ;  or,  like  real  mummies.  Tarnished 
with  odoriferous  resins,  and  enveloped  in  leaves 
of  the  heliconia  or  of  the  plantain  tree.  The 
Indians  related  to  us,  that  the  fresh  corpse  is 
placed  in  damp  ground,  in  order  that  the  fiesh 
may  be  consumed  by  degrees;  some  months 
after,  it  is  taken  out,  and  the  flesh  remaining  on 
the  bones  is  scraped  off  with  sharp  stones.  Se- 
teral  hordes  in  Guyana  still  observe  thfa  cus- 
tom, l^rthen  vases  half-baked  are  fovmd  near 
the  mapires,  or  baskets.  They  appear  to  con- 
tain the  bones  of  the  same  family.  The  largest 
of  these  vases,  or  funeral  urns,  are  three  feet 
high,  and  five  feet  and  a  half  long.  Their 
colour  is  greenish  gray ;  and  their  oval  form  is 
sufficiently  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  handles  are 
made  in  the  shape  of  crocodiles,  or  serpents;  the 
edge  is  bordered  with  meanders,  labyrinths,  and 
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real  grecgues,  in  straight  lines  variously  com- 
bined. Such  paintings  are  found  in  every  zone» 
among  nations  the  most  remoteirom  each  other^ 
either  with  respect  to  the  spot  which  they 
occupy  on  the  Globe^  or  to  the  degree  of  civili- 
zation which  they  have  attained.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  little  mission  of  Maypures  still 
execute  them  on  their  commonest  pottery*; 
they  decorate  the  bucklera  of  the  OtaheiteanSi 
the  fishing  implements  of  the  Eskimoes,  the 
walls  of  the  Mexican  palace  of  Mitla^f'^and  the 
vases  of  ancient  Greece.  Every  where  a  rhyth- 
mic repetition  of  the  same  forms  flatters  the  eye, 
as  the  cadenced  repetition  of  sounds  soothes  the 
ear.  Analogies  founded  on  the  internal  nature 
of  our  feelings,  on  the  natural  dispositions  of  our 
intellect,  are  not  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  filiation  and  the  ancient  connections  of 
nations. 

We  could  not  acquire  any  precise  idea  of  the 
period,  to  which  the  origin  of  th^  mapires  and 
the  painted  vases,  contained  in  the  ossuary  ca- 
vern of  Ataruipe,  can  be  traced.  The  greater 
part  seemed  not  to  be  more  than  a  century  old ; 
but  it  may  be  supposed,  that,  sheltered  from  all 
humidity,  under  the  influence  of  a  uniform  tein- 

•  See  above,  chap,  xxi,  p.  164. 
+  See  my  Views  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  Monuments  of  the 
Ancient  Inhabitants  of  America,  PI.  60.  [Vol.  ii,  English  cdi- 
tion,  or  xiv  of  the  present  work,  p.  168,  PI.  19.] 
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perature,  the  preservation  of  these^rticles  would 
be  no  less  perfect^  if  it  dated  from  a  period 
for  more  remote.  A  tradition  circulates  among^ 
the  Guabiboes,  that  the  warlike  Atares^  porsoed 
by  the  Caribbees,  escaped  to  the  rods  that 
rise  in  the  middle  of  the  Great  Cataracts ;  and 
there  that  nation,  heretofore  so  numerous,  be- 
came gradually  extinct,  as  well  as  it's  langaage^ 
The  last  families  of  the  Atures  still  existed  in 
1767,  in  the  time  of  the  missionary  Gili.  At 
the  period  of  our  voyage  an  old  parrot  was 
shown  at  Maypnres,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
related,  and  the  feet  is  worthy  of  observation^ 
that,  '^  they  did  not  understand  what  it  said, 
because  it  spoke  the  language  of  the  Atures." 

We  opened,  to  the  great  concern  of  onrgmdes, 
several  mapires,  in  order  to  examine  attentively 
the  form  of  the  skulls ;  they  all  displayed  the 
characteristics  of  the  American  race,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three,  which  approach- 
ed indubitably  to  the  Caucasian.  We  have 
observed  above-f-,  that  in  the  middle  oi  the  Ca- 
taracts, in  the  most  inaccessible  spets^  cases  are 
found  strengthened  with  iron  bands,  and  filled 
with  European  tools,  vestiges  of  clotheSyandglasB 
trinkets.  These  articles,  which  have  g^ven  rise 
to  the  most  absurd  reports  of  treasures  hidden 

*  See  above^  chap,  xx^  p.  13 ;  and  chap,  xsa,  p.  144. 
t  Sec  above^  chap.  xxi>  p.  131. 
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by  the  Jesuits,  probably  belonged  to  Portugueze 
traders,  who  bad  penetrated  into  these  savage 
countries.  Now  may  we  suppose,  that  the  skulls 
of  European  race,  which  we  saw  ipingled  with 
the  skeletons  of  the  natives,  and  preserved  with 
the  same  care,  were  the  remains  of  some  Portu- 
gueze travellers,  who  had  died  of  sickness,  or 
had  been  killed  in  battle?  The  aversion  which 
the  natives  affect  for  whatever  is  not  of  their 
own  race  renders  this  hypothesis  little  probable. 
Perhaps  fugitive  mestizoes  of  the  missions  of  the 
Meta  and  Apure  may  have  come  and  settled 
near  the  Cataracts,  marrying  womeii  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Atures.  Such  mixed  marriages 
sometimes  take  place  in  this  zone,  though  they 
are  more  rare  than  in  Canada,  and  in  the  whole 
of  North  America,  where  hunters  of  European 
origin  unite  themselves  with  savages,  assume 
their  habits,  and  sometimes  acquire  great  politi- 
cal influence. 

We  took  several  skulls,  the  skeleton  of  a  child 
of  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  two  of  full-grown 
men  of  the  nation  of  the  Atures,  from  the  cavern 
of  Ataruipe.  All  these  bones,  partly  painted  red, 
partly  varnished  with  odoriferous  resins,  were 
placed  in  the  baskets  {mcqnres  or  canastas), 
which  we  have  just  described.  They  made 
almost  the  whole  load  of  a  mule ;  and  as  we  knew 
the  superstitious  aveinsion  of  the  Indians  for  dead 
bodies,  when  they  have  given  them  sepulture. 
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we  had  carefully  enveloped  the  canasttUf  in  mats 
recently  woven.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the  pe- 
netration of  the  Indians,  and  the  extreme  qoick- 
ness  of  their  senses,  rendered  all  our  precaotions 
useless.  Wherever  we  stopped,  in  the  missions 
of  the  Caribbees,  amid  the  Llanos,  between  An- 
gostura and  Nueva  Barcelona,  the  nadves 
assembled  round  our  mules  to  admire  the  moa* 
keys  which  we  had  purchased  at  the  Oroonoko. 
These  good  people  had  scarcely  touched  our 
baggage,  when  they  announced  the  approadiing 
death  of  the  beast  of  burden,  '^  that  carried  the 
dead.**  In  vain  we  told  them,  that  they  were 
deceived  in  their  conjectures;  and  that  the 
baskets  contained  the  bones  of  crocodiles  and 
manatees :  they  persisted  in  repeating^  that  they 
smelt  the  resin,  that  surrounded  the  skeletons, 
and  ^'  that  they  were  their  old  relaikms.^  We 
were  obliged  to  make  the  monks  interpose  their 
authority,  in  order  to  conquer  the  aversioa  of 
the  natives,  and  procure  for  us  a  change  of 
mules. 

One  of  the  skulls,  which  we  took  from  the 
cavern  of  Ataruipe,  has  appeared  in  the  fine 
work  published  by  my  old  master,  Blumenibadi, 
on  the  varieties  of  the  human  species.  Hie 
skeletons  of  the  Indians  were  lost  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  together  with  a  considerable  part  of 
our  collections,  in  a  shipwreck,  in  which  perished 
our  friend  and  fellow-traveller.  Pray  Juan  God- 
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zales*,  a  young  monk  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Francis. 

We  withdrew  in  silence  from  the  cavern  of 
Ataruipe.    It  was  one  of  those  calm  and  serene 
nights^  which  are  so  common  in  the  torrid  zone. 
The  stars  shone  with  a  mild  and  planetary  light. 
Their  scintillation  was  scarcely  sensible  at  the 
horizon ^^  which  seemed  illumined  by  the  great 
nebulae  of  the  southern  hemisphere.    An  innu- 
merable multitude  of  insects  spread  a  reddish 
light  op,  the  ground^  loaded  with  plants,  and  re- 
splendent with  these  livihg  and  moving  fires,  as 
a  the  stars  of  the  firmament  had  sunk  down  on 
the  savannah.     On  quitting  the  cavern,  we 
stopped  several  times  to  admire  the  beauty  of 
this  singidar  scene.  The  odoriferous  vanilla,  and 
festoons  of  bignonia,  decorated  the  entrance ; 
and  above,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  arrowy 
branches  of  the  palm-trees  waved  murmuring  in 
the  air;}:. 

We  descended  toward  the  river,  to  take  the 
road  to  the  mission^  where  we  arrived  late  in  the 
night.  Our  imagination  was  struck  by  all  we 
has  just  seen.  Occupied  continually  by  the  pre- 
sent, in  a  country  where  the  traveller  is  tempted 

*  See  vol.  iiiy  chap.  11,  p.  350. 
i  See  chap,  x  and  xiii,  vol.  iii^  p.  314  and  538. 
X  See  the  third  discourse  delivered  at  one  of  the  public 
sittiDgs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin.     (Tableaux  de  la  Nature, 
iraduiies  de  V4ll€mand  par  M.  Eyri^,  vol.  ii,  p.  831.) 
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to  regard  human  society  as  a  new  institotioD,  he 
is  more  powerfully  interested  by  remembFancef 
of  times  past.  These  remembrances  were  not 
indeed  of  a  distant  date ;  but  in  all  that  is  mo* 
numental  antiquity  is  a  relative  idea,  and  we 
easily  confound  what  is  ancient  with  what  is 
obscure  and  problematic.  The  Egyptians  oonr 
sidered  the  historical  remembrances  of  the 
Greeks  as  very  recent.  If  the  Chinese,  or^  as 
they  prefer  calling  themselves^  the  inhabitants  of 
the  celestial  empire,  could  have  communicated 
with  the  priests  of  Heliopolis,  they  wcMikl  have 
smiled  at  those  pretensions  of  the  Egyptians  to 
antiquity.  Contrasts  not  less  striking  are  found 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  o(  Asia,  in  the  New 
World,  and  in  every  region,  where  the  human 
race  has  not  preserved  a  long  consciousness  of 
itself  The  migration  of  the  Toltecks,  the  most 
ancient  historical  event  on  the  table-land  of 
Mexico,  dates  only  in  the  sixth  age  of  our  sia. 
The  introduction  of  a  good  S3rstem  of  intercala- 
tion, and  the  reform  of  the  calendars,  the  indis- 
pensable basis  of  an  accurate  chronology,  took 
place  in  the  year  1091.  These  epochas,  whi<A 
to  us  appear  so  modem,  fall  on  fabuloiis  tinM% 
when  we  reflect  on  the  history  of  our  specitf 
between  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko  and  the 
Amazon.  We  there  see  symbolic  figures  sculp- 
tured on  the  rocks,  but  no  tradition  throws 
light  upon  their  origin.    In  the  hot  part  of 
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Guyana  we  can  go  back  only  to  the  period, 
when  the  Castilian  and  Portugaeze  conquerors, 
and  more  recently  peaceful  monks,  penetrated 
amid  so  many  barbarous  nations. 

It  appears,  that,  to  the  north  of  the  Cataracts, 
in  the  strait  of  Baraguan,  there  are  caverns 
filled  with  bones,  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
just  described  *:  but  I  was  informed  of  this  fact 
only  after  my  return ;  our  Indian  pilots  did  not 
mention  it,  when  we  landed  at  the  strait.  These 
tombs  no  doubt  have  given  rise  to  a  febleof  the 
Otomacs,  according  to  which  the  granitic  and 
solitary  rocks  of  Baraguan,  the  forms  of  which 
are  very  singular,  are  regarded  as 'the  grand- 
fat  hers ,  the  ancient  chiefs  of  the  tribe.  The  cus- 
tom of  separating  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  very 
anciently  practised  by  the  Massagetes,  is  still 
known  among  several  hordes  of  the  Oroo- 
noko.  It  is  even  asserted,  and  with  some  pro- 
bability, that  the  Guaraons  plunge  their  dead 
bodies  under  water  enveloped  in  nets ;  and,  that 
the  small  caribe  fishes  ^,  the  serra-salmes,  of 
which  we  saw  every  where  an  innumerable 
quantity,  devour  in  a  few  days  the  muscular 
flesh,  and  thus  prepare  the  skeleton.  It  may  be 
supposed,  that  this  operation  can  be  practised 
cmly  in  places  where  crocodiles  are  not  comifton. 

•  Gumilla,  vol.  i,  p.  127.  Gili,  vol.  ii,  p.  107. 
t  See  vol.  iv,  p.  443. 
VOL.  V.  2s 
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Some  tribes,  for  instance  the  Tamanacs,  an 
accuatoined  to  lay  waste  the  fields  of  the  deceas- 
edy  and  cut  down  the  trees  which  he  has  pUuU^d. 
They  say,  "  that  the  sight  of  c^jects,  which 
belonged  to  their  relations,-niakes  them  melan- 
choly." They  lilte  better  to  efface  than  to  pre- 
serve remembrances.  These  effects  •  of  Indian 
sensibility  are  very  detriment^  to  agrionlture, 
and  the  inpnks  oppose  with  energy  these  super- 
stitious practices,  towhich  the  natives  converted 
to  Christianity  still  adhere  in  the  missioDS. 

The  tombs  of  the  Indians  of  the  Orooooko 
have  not  been  suffioiently  examined)  because 
they  do  not  contain  valuable  artides  like  those 
of  Peru ;  and  even  on  the  spot  no  faith  is  now 
lent  to  the  chimerical  ideas,  which  were  hereto- 
fore formed  of  the  wealth  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Dorado.  The  thirst  of  gold  every  where 
precedes  the  desire  of  instruction,  and  a  taste  for 
researches  into  antiquity  ;  in  all  the  mountuo- 
ous  part  of  South  America,  from  Merida  and 
Santa  Marta  to  the  table-lands  of  Quito  and 
Upper  Peru,  the  labours  of  absolute  mininghave 
been  undertaken  to  dicover  tombs,  or,  as  tbe 
Creoles  say,  employing  a  word  altered  from  the 
language  of  the  Incas,  guacas.  When  in  Peni, 
at  Mancichi,  I  went  into  tbe  guaca  of  Toledo, 
from  which  masses  of  gold  were  extracted,  of 
the  value,   in  the  sixteenth  century  *,  of  five 

*  I  fbnad  this  calculation  on  the  ^b  paid  ia  1576,  ami 
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millions  of  franks.  No  trace  of  the  precious 
metals  has  been  found  in  the  caverns,  which 
have  served  the  natives  of  Guyana  for  iages  as 
sepulchres.  This  circumstance  proves,  that, 
even  at  the  period  vrhen  the  Caribbees,and  other 
travelling  nations,  made  incursions  to  the  south- 
west^ gold  had  flowed  in  Very  small  quantities 
from  the  mountains  of  Peru  toward  the  eastern 
plains. 

Wherever  the  granitic  rocks  do  not  furnish 
any  of  those  large  cavities^  that  are  owing  to 
their  decomposition,  or  an  accumulation  of  theif 
blocks,  the  Indians  confide  the  dead  to  the  earth 
itself.  The  hammock  {chinchorro)^  a  kind  of 
net  in  which  the  deceased  had  reposed  duringhis 
life,  serves  him  for  a  coffin.  This  net  is  fastened 
tight  around  the  body,  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  hut, 
and  there  the  dead  is  laid.  This  is  the  most 
usual  method,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
missionary  Gili,  and  what  I  myself  learned  from 
Father  Zea.  I  do  not  believe,  that  there  exists 
one  tumulus  in  Guyana,  not  even  in  the  plains  of 
the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Essequibo.  Some  how- 
ever are  to  be  met  with  in  the  savannahs  of 

1692,  into  the  treasury  (Cata$  reales)  of  TruxiUo.  The 
registers  have  been  preserved.  In  Persia,  in  Upper  Asia^ 
and  in  Egypt,  where  the  tombs  have  been  searched  at  very 
different  periods,  no  such  immense  treasures,  I  believe, 
have  ever  been  found. 

2s2 


Variiias*^  as  ia  Canada,  to  the  west  of  the  AUeg- 
hanies^f*.  It  seems  remarkable  enough,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  abundance  of  wood 
in  those  countries,  the  natives  of  the  Oroonoko 
were  aslittleaccustomed  as  theancient  Scytbiaas 
to  bum  their  dead.  They  formed  funeral  piles 
for  this  purpose  sometimes  after  a  battle  onlyy 
when  the  number  of  the  dead  was  considerable. 
Thus,  in  1748,  the  P^u-ecas  burned  not  only  the 
bodies  of  their  enemies,  the  Tamanacs,  but  also 
those  of  their  own  relations,  who  fell  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  Indians  of  South  Ameriea 
like  all  nations  that  live  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, are  strongly  attached  to  the  spots,  where 
the  bones  of  their  fathers  repose.  This  .feeling, 
which  a  great  writer  has  painted  in  a  manner  so 
affecting  in  the  episode  oiAtaUi^  is  checished  in 
all  it*s  primitive  ardour  by  the  Chinese.  These 
people,  among  whom  every  thing  is  the  produce 
of  art,  or  rather  of  the  most  ancient  civilizatioD, 
do  not  change  their  dwelling  without  eanyiog 
along  with  them  the  bones  of  their  ancestors. 

*  Near  MijagoaL    Set  vol.  iv,  p.  314. 

i  This  kind  of  mammies  and  skeletons  contained  in  bask- 
ets, were  recentl  j  discovered  in  a  carem  in  the  United  States 
It  is  believed,  they  belong  to  a  race  of  men  anahigoQS  to 
that  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  description  of  tlKse 
tombs  {mtckdl,  in  the  Bihl.  Umv.  Joii,  1817,  p.  996)\m 
however  some  similitude  with  that  of  the  tombs  of  Ata- 
mipe. 
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Coffins  are  seen  deposited  on  the  banks  of  great 
rivers,  in  order  to  be  transported,  with  the  fur- 
niture of  the  family,  to  a  remote  province. 
These  removals  of  bones,  heretofore  more  com- 
mon *  among  the  savages  of  North  America,  is 
Bot  practised  among  the  tribes  of  Guyana ;  but 
these  are  not  nomades,  like  nations  that  live 
exclusively  by  hunting. 

We  staid  at  the  mission  of  Atures  only  the 
time  necessary  for  passing  the  canoe  through  the 
Great  Cataract  The  bottom  of  our  frail  bark 
was  become  so  thin,  that  it  required  great  care, 
to  prevent  it  from  splitting.  We  took  leave  of 
the  missionary,  Bernardo  Zea,  who  remained  at 
Atures,  after  having  jtccompanied  us  during  two 
months,  and  shared  all  our  sufferings.  This 
poor  monk  continued  to  have  the  same  fits  of  a 
tertian  ague ;  but  to  him  they  had  become  an 
habitual  evil,  to  which  he  paid  little  attention. 
Other  fevers  of  a  more  detractive  kind  prevailed 
at  Atures,  at  our  second  visit.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Indians  could  not  leave  their  ham- 
mocks, and  we  were  obliged  to  send  in  search  of 
cassava  brea^  the  most  indispensable  food  of  the 
country,  to  the  independant  but  neighbouring 
tribe. of  the  Piraoas.    We  had  hitherto  escaped 

^  The  missiooaries  of  the  United  States  complaiii  of  th^ 
ncdflome  smelly  that  is  diffused  by  the  Nanticokes,  when  tra- 
velling with  the  bones  of  their  ancestors.  HuMr.  tram., 
i8l9,  vol.  i,  p.  TO. 


these  malignant  fevecB,  which^  I  believe^  are  not 
contagions. 

We  ^entored  to  pass  in  onr  canoe  through  the 
latter  half  of  the  Randal  of  Atnres.  We  landed 
here  and  there,  to  climb  upcm  the  rocks^  wUcb 
like  narrow  dikes  joined  the  islands  to  one 
another.     Sometimes   the  waters  predintate 
themselves  over  the  dikes,  sometimes  they  lUl 
within  them  with  a  hollow  noise.    A  conader- 
able  portion  of  the  Oroonoko  was  dry,  because 
the  river  had  foond  an  issue  by  sitbterFaneoos 
caverns.    In  these  solitary  haunts  tbe  rodL  aia- 
nakin  with  gilded  plumage  (pipra  rupioda),  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  birds  of  the  tropic^  bniUb 
it*s  nest     The  Baudalito  of  Canicari  is  caused 
by  an  accumulation  of   enormous  blocks  of 
granite.     These  blocks^  several  of  wUdi  are 
spheroids  of  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  are 
piled  together  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  fiNrm 
q^iQcious  caverns.    We  entered  one  of  tiiese  oa» 
verns,  to  gather  the  ccmfervas,  that  wensfnai 
over  the  clefts  and  humid  sides  of  the  rock. 
This  spot  displayed  one  of  the  most  eitiaordi* 
nary  scenes  of  nature,  that  we  had  coDtemplatfld 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko.  The  riw  rolled 
it*s   waters  turbulently  over  our  heads*.     It 
seemed  as  if  it  were  the  sea  dashing  against  reeft 
of  rocks ;  but  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  we 

*  See  aboTC,  chap.  2Q,  p.  M. 
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could  remain  dry  beneath  a  targe  sheet  of  water, 
that  precipitated  itself  in  an  arch  froni  above 
the  barrier.  In  other  caiities^deeperybnt  less 
spacious^  the  rock  was  pierced  by  the  effect  of 
successive  filtrations.  We  saw  columns  of 
water,  eight  or  nine  inches  broad,  descend  from 
the  top  of  the  vanit,  and  find  an  issne  by  clefts, 
that  seemed  to  communicate  at  great  distances 
with  each  other. 

The  cascades  of  Europe,  forming  only  one 
fall,  or  several  falls  close  to  each  other,  can 
never  produce  such  variety  in  the  shifting  land- 
scape. This  variety  is  peculiar  to  rapids^  to  a 
succession  of  small  cataracts  several  miles  in 
length,  to  rivers  that  force  their  way  across 
rocky  dikes  and  accumulated  blocks  of  granite. 
We  enjoyed  this  extraordinary  sight  longer  than 
we  wished.  Our  boat  was  to  coast  the -eastern 
bank  of  a  narrow  island,  and  to  take  us  in  again 
after  a  long  circuit.  We  passedan  hour  and 
half  in  vain  expectation  of  it.  Night  approached^ 
and  with  it  a  tremendous  storm.  It  rained  with 
violence.  We  began  to  fear,  that  our  frail  bark 
had  been  wrecked  against  the  rocks,  and  that 
the  Indians,  conformably  to  their  habitual  indif- 
ference for  the  evils  of  others,  had  returned  tran- 
quilly to  the  mission.  We  were  only  three  per- 
sons:  completely  wet,  and  uneasy  respecting  the 
fate  of  our  boat,  it  appeared  far  from  agreeable 
to  us,  to  pass,  without  sleep,  a  long  night  of  the 
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torrid  zone,  amid  the  noise  of  the  RandaUi, 
Mr.  Bonpland  resolved  to  leave  me  in  the  island 
with  don  Nicholas  Sotto*^  atid  swim  across  the 
branches  of  the  river^  that  are  separated  by  the 
granitic  dikes*    He  hoped  tQ  reach  the  forest^ 
9nd  seek  assistance  at  Atures  from  Father  Zea. 
We  dissuaded  him  with  difficulty  from  uider^ 
taking  this  haza,rdous  enterprise.      He  knew 
little  of  the  labyrinth  of  small  channels,  into 
which  the  Oroonoko  is  diyided.     Most  of  them 
have  strong  whirlpools,  and  what  passed  before 
our  eyes,  while  we  were  deliberating  cm  oar 
situation,  proved  sufficiently,  that  the  natives 
bad  deceived  us  respecting  the  absence  of  croco- 
diles in  the  cataracts.     The  little  monkeys, 
which  we  had  carried  along  with  us  for  months, 
were  deposited  on  the  point  of  our  island.  Wet 
by  the  rains,  and  sensible  of  the  least  lowering 
of  the  temperature,  these  delicate  animals  sent 
forth  plaintive  cries,  and  attracted  to  the  spot 
two  crocodiles,  the  size  and  leaden  colour  of 
which  denoted  their  great  age.     Their  miex- 
pected  appearance  made  us  reflect  on  the  danr 
ger  we  had  run  in  bathing,  at  our  first  pasnng 
by  the  mission  of  Atures,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Randal.    After  long  waiting,  the   Indians  at 
length  arrived  at  the  close  of  day.    The  natural 
coifer-dam,  by  which  they  had  endeavoured  to 

<  See  vol.  iv,  chap.  18,  p.  410^ 
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descend^  in  order  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
island,  had  become  impassable,  on  account  of 
the  little  depth  of  the  water.  The  pilot  sought 
a  long  while  for  a  more  accessible  passage  in 
this  labyrinth  of  rocks  and  islands.  Happily 
our  canoe  was  not  damaged^  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  our  instruments,  provision,  and 
animals,  were  embarked. 

We  navigated  part  of  the  night,  to  pitch  our 
tent  again  in  the  island  of  Panumana.  We  re- 
cognized with  pleasure  the  spots,  where  we  had 
herbalized  when  going  up  the  Oroonoko.  We 
examined  once  more  on  the  beach  of  Guachaco 
that  small  formation  of  sand  stone,  which  re- 
poses directly  on  granite.  Ifs  position  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  sandstone,  which  my  unfor- 
tunate countryman,  Mr.  Bnrckhardt,  observed 
at  the  entrance  of  Nubia,  superimposed  on  the 
granite  of  Syene>  We  passed,  without  visiting 
it,  the  new  mission  of  San  Borga,  where  (as  we 
learned  with  much  regret  a  few  days  after)  the 
little  colony  of  Guabiboes  had  fled  al  numte^ 
from  the  chimerical  fear,  that  we  should  carry 
them  off,  to  sell  tbem  as  pottos,  or  slaves*. 
After  having  passed  the  rapids  of  Tabaje,  and 
the  Randal  of  Cariven,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Rio  Meta,  we  arrived  without  accident  at 
Carichana.    The  missionary-f-  received  us  with 

*  See  vol.  iv,  chap.  19,  p.  571. 
t  Fray  Jose  Antonio  de  Torre. 
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that  kind  hospitality,  which  we  had  already 
enjoyed  on  oar  first  passage.  The  sky  was  little 
favonrable  for  astronomical  observations  ;  we 
•  had  obtmned  some  new  ones  in  the  two  Great 
Cataracts;  battfaence,as&rasthemouthofthe 
Apnre,  we  were  obliged  to  renounce  the  attempt. 
Mr.  Bonpiand  had  the  satisfaction  at  Cacichana 
of  dissecting  a  manatee  more  than  nine  feet 
long.  It  was  a  female,  the  flesh  of  which  ap- 
peared to  us  hot  unsavoury.  I  have  spoken  in 
another  place  of  the  manner  of  catching  this  her- 
bivoroas  cetacea*.  The  Piraoas,  some  fomilies 
of  whom  inhabit  the  mission  of  Carichana,  detest 
this  animal  to  snch  adegree,  that  they  hid  them- 
selves, to  avoid  being  obliged  to  touch  it,  when 
it  was  conveying  to  our  hut.  They  said,  "  that 
the  people  oftheirtribe  die  infallibly,  when  they 
eat  of  it."  This  prejudice  is  the  more  singular, 
as  the  neighbours  of  the  I^riioas,  the  Guamoes 
and  the  Otomacs,  are  very  fond  of  the  flesh  of 
the  manatee.  We  shall  soon  see,  that  the  flesh 
of  the  crocodile  is  also  an  object  of  horror  to 
some  tribes,  and  of  predilection  to  others. 

The  island  of  Cuba  furnishes  a  fact  little 
known  in  the  history  of  the  manatee.  South  of 
the  portof  Xagua,  several  miles  from  the  coast, 
there  are  springs  of  fresh  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea.    They  are  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a 

"  See  vol.  iVj  chap.  18,  p.  447. 
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hydrostatic  pressure  exerted  in  sobterraneoas 
channels,  that  communicate  with  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Trinidad.  Small^  vesseh  some- 
times take  in  water  there ;  aad^  what  is  well 
worthy  of  observation,  large  manatees  remain 
habitually  in  those  spots.  I  have  already  called 
the  attention  of  naturalists'  to  tAie  crocodiles 
that  advance  fnom  the  mouth  of  rivers  fisur  into 
the  sea*.  Analogous  circumstances  may  have 
caused,  in  the  ancient  catastrophes  of  our  planet, 
that  singular  mixture  of  pelagian  and  fluviatile 
bones  and  petrifactions,  which  is  observed  in 
some  rocks  of  recent  formation. 

Our  stay  at  Carichana  was  very  useful  in 
recruiting  us  from  our  fottgueis;  Mr.  Bonpland 
bore  with  him  the  germe*  of  a  cruel  malady ; 
he  stood  in  need  of  repose ;  but,  as  the  delta  of 
the  tributary  streams^  included  between  the 
Horeda  and  Paruasi  is  covered  with  a  rich 
vegetation,  he  made  long  herbalizations,  and 
was  wet  through  several  times  in  a  day.  We 
found  fortunately  in  the  house  of  the  missionary 
the  most  attentive  care ;  bread  Was  procured 
for  us  of  the  flour  of  ^laize,  and  even  milk.  The 
cows  yield  milk  plentifully  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  torrid  zone,  wherever  good  pasturage  is 

found.  I  insist  on  this  fact,  becauselocal  circumi- 

.  ■     .    •  .        .  .  ■  ♦•      .    •    ■  '  • 

*  See  vol.  iii^  chap.  1 1^  p.  360. 
f  See  above,  chap.  23,  p.  405, 466. 
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stances  have  spread  through  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago the  prejudice  of  considering  hot  climates  as 
repugnant  to  the  secretion  of  milk.  We  may 
conceive  the  indiflference  of  the  natives  af  the 
New  World  for  a  milk  diet,  the  country  having 
been  originally  destitute  of  animals  ci^MiUe  of 
furnishing  it* ;  but  how  can  we  avoidbeing  asto- 
nished at  this  indifference  intheimmenseChinese 

• 

population^  living  in  great  part  without  the  tro- 
pics^and  inthesamelatitudewiththencHiiadeand 
pastoral  tribes  of  central  Asia  ?  If  the  Chinese 
have  ever  been  a  pastoral  people^  how  have  they 
lost  the  tastes  and  the  habits  so  intimately  con- 
uected  with  this  state,  which  precedes  agricol- 
tural  institutions  ?  These  questimis  appear  to 
me  extremely  interesting  with  respect  bath  to 
the  history  of  the  nations  of  oriental  Aria,  ttid 

^  See  diap»  17,  toL  ir,  p.  917  :  and  duip.  U^p.  S71  of 
Ike  preseol  Toliime.  The  rein-deer  are  not  domestiated  in 
Greenland  as  Uiey  are  in  Lapland ;  and  the  Hakimoet  care 
Utile  fior  Uieir  mQk.  The  bisons  taken  Terj  joangacartom 
IbemsdTes,  onlheweslofthe  AUeghanies,  tognaewitk&e 
lierds  of  European  cows.  The  females  in  aoofte  dHtncU  af 
India  yield  a  little  mXk,  bnl  the  samges  have  never  amag^ 
of  milking  them.  What  is  the  origin  of  that  fiihwlmM  sfnty  rr- 
lated  bj  Gomarm  (diap.  ^S,  p.  38),  according  lo  which  the 
first  Spanish  oarigators  saw,  on  the  coast  of  Sooth  GaroGait 
**  stags  kd  to  the  savannahs  bj  herdsmen  ?**  Tlie  fiemaks 
of  the  bisotv  according  to  Mr.  Rnrtianan  and  die  phBoso- 
phical  historian  of  the  Indian  Arrfaiprlago^  Mr.  Gnwfixd, 
\ield  more  milk  than  common  cows. 
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to  the  ancient  communications  that  are  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  between  that  part  of  the 
world  and  the  north  of  Mexico. 

We  went  down  the  Oroonoko  in  two  days, 
from  Carichana  to  the  mission  of  Uruana,  after 
having  again  passed  the  celebrated  strait  of 
Baraguan*.  We  stopped  several  times  to  de- 
termine the  velocity  of  the  river,  and  it's  tem- 
perature at  the  sur&ce,  which  was  27 '4^ 
The  velocity  was  found  to  be  two  feet  in  a 
jiecond  (sixty-two  toises  in  3"  6^0*  ^^  places 
where  the  bed  of  the  Oroonoko  was  more  than 
twelve  thousand  feet  broad,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  fathoms  deep.  The  slope  of  the  river 
is  in  fact  extremely  gentle  from  the  great  Catar- 
racts  to  Angostura^;  and,  if  a  barometric  mea- 
surement were  wanting,  the  difference  of  height 
might  be  determined  by  approximation,  by  mea- 
suring from  time  to  time  the  velocity  of  the 
stream,  and  the  extent  of  the  section  in  breadth 
and  depth  t.    We  had  some  observations  of  the 


*  See  vol  iv,  chap.  19,  p.  602. 

f  The  descent  of  the  Nile  also,  from  Cairo  to  Rosetta,  a 
distance  of  fifty-nine  leagues  (at  2273 1.),  is  only  four  inches 
in  a  league.     Descr,  de  V  Egypie  Modemc,  vol.  i,  p.  68. 

X  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  414.  According  to 
Clark  and  Lewis,  the  velocity  of  the  Missouri,  near  where  it 
flows  into  the  Mississipi,  is  seven  feet  in  a  second,  and  in 
Bome  places  more  than  twelve  feet  j  which  equals  the  velo- 
city of  the  Cassiquiare.     See  above,  p.  418. 
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•tan  at  Uraana.  I  fooiid  the  latitude  of  tbe 
miasioa  to  be  7^^ ;  bnt  the  results  from  diflferent 
stars  left  a  doubt  of  more  than  V.  Tbe  stratom 
ai  mosebettoes,  which  hovered  oirer  the  gnmndy 
was  so  thick,  that  I  could  not  sncoeed  is  recti- 
fying properly  the  artifidal  borisMMU  I  tor- 
mented myself  in  vain ;  and  regretted,  tbsl  I 
was  not  provided  with  a  mercurial  horisoBL  Qo 
the  7th  of  June,  good  absolute  altitudes  of  die 
Sun*  gave  me  69^  40"  for  the  longitude.  We 
had  advanced  from  Esmeralda  I*  IT  toward 
the  west,  and  this  chronometric  detenBiaslion 
merits  entire  confidence,  on  account  of  the  dou- 
ble observations,  made  in  going  and  retunikig; 
at  tbe  Great  Cataracts,  and  at  tbe  eouflasnoa  of 
tbe  Atabi^Mi  and  of  the  Apure. 

The  situation  of  the  mission  of  Uruauais  ex- 
tremdy  picturesque.  Tbe  little  Indian  village 
is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  lofly  granitic  mountain. 
Rocks  every  where  appear  m  the  form  of  piUais 
above  tbe  forest,  rising  higher  than  the  taps  of 
the  tallest  trees.    The  Oroonoko  no  where  dis- 


*  ne  pwtkl  Iwiglits  do  not  diScr  JT.  In  these  plMct, 
fiUed  vidi  TcnoMNH  insrcls,  obKivstioBs  m  mttkt  mm 
fitvoonbl  T  b J  daj.  Tke  meikDaa  ahiaMies  oi  tte  Saa  Mf 
be  taken  bj  meuis  of  a  icSecUng  instnuncn^  ia  m^kk  tk 
foraUeluiB  of  Ike  gml  and  little  nurror  corrcspoadi  witk  t 
poiai  of  Ike  limb  twcntj-fire  or  durtr  dfgRcs  be«nnd  tiw 
comcnetKeoMnt  of  tke  (fitisioo.  {O^.  Atir.,  yi6L  i,  p.  15. 
^i4»  ^62,  and  37L) 
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plays  a  more  majestic  aspect,  than  when  con- 
templated from  the  but  of  the  missionary,  Fray 
Ramon  Bueno.     It  is  more  than  two  tboasand 
six  hundred  toises  broad*,  and  nms  witkout 
aoy  winding,  like  a  vast  canal,  straight  toward 
the  east.    Two  long  and  narrow  islands  {hla 
de  Uruana  and  Isla  vieja  de  la  Manteca)  con- 
tribute to  give  extent  to  the  bed  of  the  river ; 
the  two  banks  are  parallel,  and  we  cannot  call 
it  divided  into  different  branches.    The  mission 
is  inhabited  by  the  Otomucs^,  a  tribe  in  the 
rud^t  state,  and  presenting  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  physiolog^cid  phenomena.  ^  The 
Otomacs  eat  earth ;  that  is,  they  swallow  every 
day,  during  several  monthif,  v^py  considerable 
quantities,  to  appease  hunger,  witlK)ut  injuring 
their  health.    Since  my  return  to  Europe,  this 
incontestable  fact  has  become  a  subject  of  warm 
dispute,  because  two  assertions  have  been  con- 
founded together,  which  are  extremdy  different ; 
that  of  eating  earthy  and  that  of  being:  nourished 
hy  it.    Though  we  could  stay  only  one  day  at 
Uruana,  this  short  space  of  time  sufficed  to  in- 
struct us  in, the  preparation  of  thepoya  (or  balls 
of  earth).    I  also  found  some  traces  of  this  vi- 
tiated appetite  among  the  Guamoes ;  and  be- 
tween the  confluence  of  the  Meta  and  the  Apure, 

*  Base,  140  metres,  angles  90""  and  88"^  27'  40".  Breadth, 
5211  metres. 

f  Otomacoi  in  Spanish^  OHomacu  in  Indian. 
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where  every  body  speaks  of  geophagy  as  of  a 
thing  anciently  known.  I  shall  here  confine 
myself  to  an  account  of  what  we  ourselves  saw, 
or  heard  from  the  missionary^  whom  an  anbappy 
fatality  had  doomed  to  live  for  twelve  years 
among  the  savage  and  turbulent  tribe  of  the 
Otomacs. 

The  inhabitants  of  Uruana  belong  to  those 
nations  of  the  savannalis  (Indios  andantes)^  who, 
more  difficult  to  civilize  than  the  natums  of  the 
forest  *  (Indios  del  monte),  have  a  decided  aver- 
sion to  cultivate  the  land,  and  live  almost  exda- 
si  vely  on  hunting  and  fishing.  They  are  men  of 
a  very  robust  constitution ;  but  ugly,  savage, 
vindictive,  and  passionately  fond  of  fermented 
liquors.  They  are  omnivorous  animals  in  the 
highest  degree ;  and  therefore  the  other  Indians, 
who  consider  them  as  barbarians,  have  a  com- 
mon saying,  ^^  nothing  is  so  disgusting,  that  an 
Otomac  will  not  eat  it.**  While  the  waters  of 
the  Oroonoko  and  it*s  tributary  streams  are  low, 
the  Otomacs  subsist  on  fish  and  turtles.  The 
former  they  kill  with  surprising  dexterity,  by 
shooting  them  with  an  arrow,  when  they  iq[ipear 
at  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  the  rivers 
swell,  which  in  South  America,  as  well  as  in 
Egypt  and  in  Nubia,  is  erroneously  attributed  to 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  which  occuis 


^Oo  the  difference  between  theni>  see  abeve/p*  S7l. 
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periodically  in  every  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  fish- 
ing almost  entirely  ceases.   It  is  then  as  difficult 
to  procure  fish  in  the  rivers  which  are  become 
deeper^  as  when  you  are  sailing  on  the  open  s^. 
It  often  foils  the  poor  missionaries^  on  fast  days 
as  well  as  flesh-days^  though  all  the  young  In- 
dians are  under  the  obligation  of  ^^  fishing  for 
the  convent.**    At  the  period  of  these  inunda- 
tions^  which  last  two  or  three  months^  the  Oto- 
niacs  swallow  a  prodigious  quantity  of  earth. 
We  found  heaps  of  balls  in  their  huts,  piled  up 
in  pyramids  three  or  four  feet  high.   Tliese  balls 
were  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.    The  earthy 
which  the  Otomacs  eat^  is  a  very  fine  and  unc* 
tuous  clay^  of  a  yellowish  gray  colour ;  and^ 
being  slightly  baked  in  the  fire,  the  hardened 
crust  has  a  tint  inclining  to  red,  owing  to  the 
oxid  of  iron  which  is  mingled  with  it.      We 
brought  away  some  of  this  earth,  which  we  took 
from  the  winter  provision  of  the  Indians ;  and  it 
isabsolutely  false,  that  it  is  steatitic,  and  contains 
magnesia.   Mr.  Vauquelin  did  not  discover  any 
traces  of  this  earth  in  it :  but  he  found,  that  it 
contained  more  silex  than  alumin,  and  three 
or  four  per  cent  of  lime. 

The  Otomacs  do  not  eat  every  kind  of  clay 
indiflerently  ;  they  choose  the  alluvial  beds 
or  strata  that  contain  the  most  unctuous  earth, 
and  the  smoothest  to  the  feel.  I  inquired  of  the. 
missionary,  whether  the  moistened  clay  were 

VOL.  V.  2  T 
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made  to  undergo,  as  Father  Gumilla  asserts^ 
that  peculiar  decomposition^  which  is  indicated 
by  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  anc^  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen^  and  which  is  designated  in 
every  language  by  the  term  of  putrefaction '^ ; 
but  he  assured  us^  that  the  natives  oeither  cause 
the  clay  to  rot,  nor  do  they  mingle  it  with  flour 
of  maize,  oil  of  turtles*  eggs,  or  fat  of  the  croco- 
dile. We  ourselves  examined^  both  at  the 
Oroonoko  and  after  our  return  to  Paris^  the  balls 
of  earth  which  we  brought  away  with  os^  and 
found  no  trace  of  the  mixture  of  any  organic 
substance,  whether  oily  or  farinaceous.  The 
savage  regards  every  thing  as  nourishing,  that 
appeases  hunger :  when  therefore  you  inquire  o( 
an  Otomac,  on  what  he  sjubsists  during  the  two 
months  when  the  river  is  the  highest^  he  shows 
you  his  balls  of  clayey  earth.  This  he  calls  his 
principal  food ;  for  at  this  period  he  can  seldom 
procure  a  lizard,  a  root  of  fern,  or  a  dead  fish 
swimming  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  the 
Indian  eat  earth  from  want  during  two  months 
(and  from  three  quarters  to  five  quartejs  of  a 
pound  in  twenty-four  hours),  he  does  not  the 
less  regale  himself  with  it  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.   Eveiy  day  in  the  season  of  droughty  when 

*  Tienen  hoyos  en  la  qual  hai  greda  fioa^  bien  amasada^ 
podrida  a  fuerza  de  continua  agua,  como  la  preparan  los  alfa* 
reros  para  hacer  loza  tina.     Gumilla,  torn,  i^  p.  200. 


fishing  is  most  abandant^  he  scrapes  his  balls  of 
foyay  and  mingles  a  little  clay  with  his  other 
aliment.  What  is  most  surprising  is,  that  the 
Otomacs  do  not  become  lean  by  swallowing  such 
quantities  of  earth :  they  are,  on  the  [contrary, 
extremely  robust,  and  far  from  having  the  belly 
tense  and  puffed  up.  The  missionary  Fray 
Ramon  Bueqo  asserts,  that  he  never  remarked 
any  alteration  in  the  heidth  of  the  natives  at  the 
period  of  the  grieat  risings  of  the  Oroonoko. 

The  following  are  the  facts  in  all  their  sim- 
plicity, which  we  were  able  to  verify.  The  Oto- 
macs during  some  months  eat  daily  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  clay  slightly  hardened  by  fire^ 
without  their  health  being  sensibly  affected  by 
it.  They  moisten  the  earth  afresh,  when  they 
are  going  to  swallow  it.  It  has  not  been  possi- 
ble to  verify  hitherto  with  precision  how  much 
nutritious  vegetable  or  animal  matter  the  Indians 
take  in  a  week  at  the  same  time ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  attribute  the  sensation  of  satiety, 
which  they  feel,  to  the  clay,  and  not  to  the 
wretched  aliments  which  they  take  with  it  occa- 
sionally. No  physiological  phenomenon  being 
entirely  insulated,  it  may  be  interesting  to  ex- 
amine several  analogous  phenomena,  which  I 
have  been  able  to  collect. 

I  observed  every  where  within  the  torrid  zone, 
in  a  great  number  of  individuals,  children,  wo- 
men, and  sometimes  even  full-grown  men,  an 

2  t2 
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inordinate  and  almost  irresistible  desire  of  swsH' 
lowing  earth ;  not  an  alkaline  or  calcareous  eartb, 
to  neutralize  (as  it  is  vulgarly  said)  acid  juice^ 
but  a  fat  clay,  unctuous^  and  exaling  a  strong 
smell.  It  is  often  found  necessary  to  tie  the 
children'^  hands,  or  to  confine  them,  to  prevent 
their  eating  earth,  when  the  tmh  ceases  to  folL 
At  the  village  of  Banco^  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Magdalena,  I  saw  the  Indian  women  who  make 
pottery  continually  swallowing  great  pieces.of 
clay.  These  women  were  not  in  a  state  of  preg 
nancy ;  and  they  affirmed,  that  ^  earth  is  aa 
aliment,  which  they  do  not  find  hurtful.*  In 
other  American  tribes  people  soon  fall  sick,  and 
waste  away,  when  they  yield  too  much  to  this 
mania  of  eating  earth.  We  found  at  the  mission 
of  San  Borja  an  Indian  child  of  the  Guahiba 
nation,  who  was  as  thin  as  a  skeleton.  The 
mother  informed  us  by  an  interpreter,  that  the 
little  girl  was  reduced  to  this  lamentable  state  of 
atrophy  in  consequence  of  a  disordered  appetite, 
having  refused  during  four  months  to  takealmost 
any  other  food  than  clay.  Yet  San  Boija  is  only 
twenty-five  leagues  distant  from  the  mission  of 
Uruana,  inhabited  by  that  tribe  of  theOtomacs; 
who,  from  the  eflfect  no  doubt  of  a  habit  pro- 
gressively acquired,  swallow  the  poya  witboot 
experiencing  any  pernicious  effects.  Father 
Gumilla  asserts,  that  the  Otomacs  purge  them- 
selves with  oil,  or  rather  with  the  melted  fat  of 
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llic  crocodile,  when  they  feel  any  gastric  ob- 
structions ;  but  the  missionary  whom  we  foand 
among  them  was  little  disposed  to  confirm  this 
assertion.  It  may  be  asfced^  why  the  mania  of 
eating  earth  is  much  more  rare  in  the  frigid  and 
temperate  zones,  than  in  the  torrid ;  and  why  in 
Europe  it  is  found  only  among  women  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy,  and  sickly  children.  This  diflFer- 
ence  between  hot  and  temperate  climates  arises 
perhaps  oiily  from  the  inert  state  ot  tfaefunctions 
of  the  stomach,  caused  by  strong  cutaneous 
perspiration.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  inordinate  taste  for  eatingearth 
augments  among  the  African  slaves,  and  becomes 
more  pernicious,  when  they  are  restricted  to  a 
regimen  purely  vegetable,  and  deprived  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors  *.  If  the  latter  render  the  prac- 
tice of  eating  earth  less  injurious,  we  may  al- 
most felicitate  the  Otomacs  on  their  decided 
taste  for  intoxication. 

The  Negroes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  delight 
in  eating  a  yellowish  earth,  which  they  call 
caouac.  The  slaves  who  are  taken  to  America 
try  to  procure  for  themselves  the  same  enjoy- 
ment ;  but' it  is  constantly  detrimental  to  their 
health.  They  say,  "  that  the  earth  of  the  West 
Indies  is  not  so  easy  of  digestion  as  that  of  their 
country.''    Thibaut  de  Chanvalon,  in  his  Voy- 

*  Moreau  de  Jonn^  Obs.  -on  the  Dirt-eaters  in  the  West 
Indies  {Bullet,  de  la  Sac.  M^d.,  Mai,  1819). 
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age  to  M artinico^  expresses  himself  very  judici- 
ously on  this  pathological  phenomenon.  '^  Ano- 
ther cause/'  he  says^  '^  of  this  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach is^  that  several  of  the  Negroes^  who  come 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  eat  earth ;  not  from  a 
depraved  state,  or  in  consequence  of  a  disease, 
but  from  a  habit  contracted  at  home  in  Africa, 
where  they  eat,  they  say,  a  particular  earth,  the 
taste  of  which  they  find  agreeable,  wUhomi  suf- 
fering any  inconvenience.  They  seek  in  oar 
islands  for  the  earth  the  most  similar  to  this, 
and  prefer  a  yellowish  red  volcanic  tufiu  It  is 
sold  secretly  in  our  public  markets  ;  but  this  is 
an  abuse,  which  the  police  ought  to  correct. 
The  Negroes  who  have  this  habit  are  so  fond  of 
caouacy  that  no  chastisement  will  prevent  their 
eating  it*** 

In  the  Indian  Archipelago,  at  the  island  of 
Java,  Mr.  Labillardiere  saw,  between  Surabaya 
and  Samarang,  little  square  and  reddish  cakes 
exposed  to  sale.  These  cakes,  called  tamaaqK^y 
were  cakes  of  clay,  slightly  baked,  whieh  the 
natives  eat  with  appetite  *{*.  The  attention  of 
physiologists,  since  my  return  from  the  Qroo- 
noko,  having  been  powerfully  fixed  on  these 
phenomena  of  ^eopAag;^^  Mr.  Lescbenault  (one 
of  the  naturalists  of  the  expedition  to  the  South* 
em  Lands  under  the  command  of  CaptmnBaa- 

•  Voyage  d  la  Mttrtmique,  1763^  p.  94. 
+  Voyage  in  Search  ot  LaFerouse,  rth  ii,  p.  322. 
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din)  has  published  some  curious  details  on  the 
ianaampo,  or  ampOy  of  the  Javanese.  "  The  rtd- 
dish  and  somewhat  ferruginous  clay^**  hd  says*^ 
*^  which  the  inhabitants  of  Java  are  fond  of  eat- 
ing occasionally,  is  spread  oh  a  plate  of  irota, 
and  baked,  aifter  having  been  rolled  into  little 
cylinders  in  the  form  of  the  bark  of  cinnamon. 
In  this  state  it  takes  the  name  of  ampo^  and  is 
sold  in  the  public  markets.  This  clay  has  a 
peculiar  taste,  which  is  owing  to  the  torrefac- 
tion ;  it  is  very  absorbent,  ilild  adheres  to  the 
tongue,  which  it  dries.  In  general  it  is  only  the 
Javanese  women  who  eat  the  ampo^  either  in 
the  time  of  their  pregnancy,  or  in  order  toi 
grow  thin;  the  want  of  plumpness  being  a 
kind  of  beauty  in  this  Country.  Th6  tjse  of 
this  earth  is  fatal  to  health ;  the  woriien  lose 
their  appetite  imperceptibly,  and  no  Idnger 
take  without  disgust  a  very  small  quantity  Of 
food ;  but  the  desire  of  becoming  lean,  and  of 
preserving  a  slender  shape,  can  brave  these  dan- 
gers, and  maintainis  the  credit  of  the  ampo!* 
The  savage  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  also, 
to  appease  their  hunger  in  times  of  scarcity,  eat 
great  pieces  oi  a  friable  lapis  olUtris^.  Mr. 
Vauquelin  analysed  this  stohe,  and  found  in  it^ 

*  lietter  from  Mr.  Leschenault  to  Mr.  de  Humboldt 
on  the  Kind  of  Earth  which  Is  eaten  at  Java.  (See  Tableaux 
de  la  Nature,  vol.  i,  p.  299.) 

t  Lahillardxtre,  vol.  ii^  p.  206. 
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beside  magnesia  and  silex  in  equal  portions^  a 
small  quantity  of  oxid  of  copper.    Mr.  Goldber- 
ry  had  seen  the  Negroes  in  Africa,  in  the  islands 
of  Bunck  and  Los  Idolos^  eat  an  earth  <^ which 
he  had  himself  eaten,  without  being  incommod- 
ed by  it,  and  which  also  was  a  white  and  finable 
steatite  *.     In  looking  over  these  examples, 
which  are  all  taken  from  the  torrid  zone,  we  are 
struck  by  the  idea  of  finding  a  taste,  which 
nature  it  would  seem  should  have  reserved  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  most  steril  regions,  prevail 
among  races  of  rude  and  indolent  men,  who  live 
in  the  finest  and  most  fertile  countries  on  the 
globe.    We  saw  at  Popayan,  and  in  several 
mountainous  parts  of  Peru,  lime  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  sold  in  the  public  markets  to 
the  natives  among  other  articles  of  provision. 
This  powder,  when  used,  is  mingled  with  eocoy 
that  is,  with  the  leaves  of  the  erythroxylon  pem- 
vianum.    It  is  well  known,  that  Indian  messen- 
gers take  no  other  aliment  for  whole  days  than 
lime  and  coca;   both  excite  the  secretion  of 
spittle, and  of  the  gastric  juice :  they  take  away 
the  appetite,  without  giving  any  nourishment  to 
the  body.    In  other  parts  of  South  America,  oa 
the  coast  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  the  Guajiroes  swal- 
low lime  alone,  without  adding  any  vegeta- 
ble matter  to  it.    They  always  carry  with  theia 

*  Goldberry,  Votfoge  en  AJnque,  voL  n,  p.  455« 
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a  little  box  filled  with  lime,  as  we  do  snuff-boxes^ 
and  as  in  Asia  people  carry  a  betel  box.  This 
American  custom  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
first  -Spanish  navigators*.  Lime  blackens  the 
teeth ;  and  in  the  Indian  Archipelago^  as  among 
several  American  hordes,  to  blacken  the  teeth  is 
to  beautify  them.  In  the  cold  regions  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  the  natives  of  Tigua  eat  ha- 
bitually  from  choice,  and  without  being  incom- 
moded by  it,  a  very  fine  clay,  mixed  with  quart- 
zose  sand.  This  clay,  suspended  in  water, 
renders  it  milky.  We  find  in  their  huts  large 
vessels  filled  with  this  water,  which  serves  as  a 
beverage,  and  which  the  Indians  call  agua  or 
leche  deUanka^^. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  whole  of  these  facts, 
we  perceive,  that  this  disorderly  appetite  for 
clayey,  magnesian,  and  calcareous  earth,  is  most 
common  among  the  people  of  the  torrid  zone ; 
that  it  is  not  always  a  cause  of  disease ;  and  that 
some  tribes  eat  earth  from  choice,  while  others 
(the  Otomacs  in  America,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Caledonia,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,)  eat  it 
from  want,  and  to  appease  hunger.  A  great 
number  of  pbysiologiqal  phenomena  prove, 
that  a  temporary  cessation  of  hunger  may  be 
produced,  without  the  substances  that  are  sub- 

♦  Gryrusi  Orb.  Nov.,  p.  228. 
t  Milk  of  clay.  Llanka  is  a  word  of  the  general  language 
of  the  Incas,  signifying  fine  day. 
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mitted  to  the  organs  of  digestion  beings  propeiij 
speaking,  nutritive;  The  earth  of  the  Otomacs, 
composed  of  alumen  and  silex,  faraisfaes  proba- 
bly nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  organs  of  man.    These  organs  cdn- 
tain  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  fakmes,  in  the 
lymph  of  the  thoracic  dnct,  in  the  colomii^ 
matter  of  the  blood,  and  in  white  hairs ;  thc^ 
afibrd  very  small  quantities  of  ailex  in  black 
hair ;  and^  according  to  Mr.  Vauquelin,  bat  a 
few  atoms  of  alamin  in  the  bones,  though  this  is 
contained  abundantly  in  the  greater  part  of 
those  vegetable  matters,  which  form  part  of  our 
nourishment.    It  is  not  the  same  with  man  as 
with  animated  i)eings  placed  lower  in  the  seafe 
of  organization.    In  the  former  assimilation  is 
exerted  only  on  those  substances,  that  enter 
essentially  into  the  composition  of  the  bones, 
the  muscles,  and  the  medullary  matter  of  the 
nerves  and  the  brain.    Plants,  on  the  cdntrary, 
draw  from  the  soil  the  salts  that  are  found  acci- 
dentally mixed  in  it ;  and  their  fibrous  Ifartiire 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  eaitfaa,  that 
predominate  in  the  spots  which  they  inhaUt. 
An  object  well  worthy  of  research,  and  which 
has  long  fixed  my  attention  *,  is  the  small  num- 
ber of  simple  substances  (eairthy  and  metallic). 


*  Apkor,  €s  Phfsiologia  ckhnca  PlanUtrwm,  in  my  FUirii 
FreA.  subterrantOj  p.  48. 


that  enter  into  the  compoeition  of  animated  be- 
ings^ and  which  alone  appear  fitted  to  maintain 
what  we  may  call  the  chemical  movement  of 
vitality. 

We  must  not  confound  th6  sensations  of  hun^ 
ger  with  that  vague  feeling  of  debility^  which  Is 
produced  by  want  of  nutrition,  and  by  other 
pathologic  caused.  The  sensation  of  hfnnger 
ceases  long  before  digestion  takes  place,  or  the 
chyme  is  converted  into  chyle.  It  cease?  either 
by  a  nervous  and  tonic  imprfessidn  eiterted  by  the 
aliments  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  or  be- 
cause the  digestive  apparatus  is  filled  with  sub- 
stances^  that  excite  the  mucous  membraiies  to 
an  abundant  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  To 
this  tonic  impression  on  the  nerves  of  the  sto- 
mach the  prompt  and  salutary  elBects  of  what 
are  called  nutritive  medicaments  may  be  attri- 
buted, such  as  chocolate*,  and  every  substance 
that  gently  stimulates  and  nourishes  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  the  absence  of  a  netvoud  stimulant, 
that  renders  the  solitary  use  of  a  tatritive  sub- 
stance (of  starch,  gum,  of  sugar,  (less  &vour- 
able  to  assimilation,  and  to  the  Reparation:  of  the 
losses,  which,  the  human  body  undei^goes.  Opi« 
um,  which  is  not  nutritive,  is  etnployed  ^ith 

*  Foiit,  Essat/  on  New  Spain,  voL  ii>  p.  365.  Meat  roasi^ 
ed^  or  much  broiled,  is  more  stimulating  than  boiled  meat. 
The  manner  of  preparing  food  changes  it's  chemical  propor- 
tions. 
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success  in  Asia,  in  times  of  great  scarcity :  it 
acts  as  a  tonic.  But  when  the  matter,  which 
fills  the  stomach,  can  be  regarded  neither  as  an 
aliment,  that  is,  as  proper  to  be  assimilated,  nor 
as  a  tonic  stimulating  the  nerves,  the  cessation 
of  hunger  is  probably  owing  only  to  the  secre- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice.  We  here  touch  upon 
a  problem  of  physiology,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  investigated.  Hunger  is  appeased, 
the  painful  feeling  of  inanition  ceases,  when  the 
stomach  is  filled.  It  is  said,  that  this  viscus 
stands  in  need  of  ballast ;  and  every  language 
furnishes  figurative  expressions,  which  convey 
the  idea,  that  a  mechanical  distention  of  the  sto- 
mach causes  an  agreeable  sensation.  Very 
recent  worics  of  physiology  still  speak  of  the 
painful  contraction,  which  the  stomach  expe- 
riences during  hunger,  the  friction  of  ifs  sides 
against  one  another,  and  the  action  of  the  acid 
gastric  juice  on  the  texture  of  the  digestive  ap* 
paratus.  The  observations  of  Bicbat,  and  more 
particularly  the  fine  experiments  of  Mr.  Magen- 
die,  are  in  contradiction  to  these  superannuated 
hypotheses.  After  twenty-four,  forty-eigfat,  or 
even  sixty  hours  of  abstinence,  no  contraction 
of  the  stomach  is  observed ;  it  is  only  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  that  this  organ  appears  to 
change  in  a  small  degree  it*8  dimensions.  The 
quantity  of  the  gastric  juice  diminishes'with  the 
duration  of  abstinence.     It  is  probable  that  this 


^■A• 
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juice^  far  from  accumulating,  is  digested  as  an 
alimentary  substance.  If  a  cat  or  dog  be  made 
to  swallow  a  substancp^  which  is  not  susceptible 
of  being  digested^  a  pebble  for  instance,  a  mu- 
cous and  acid  liquid  is  formed  abundantly  in 
the  cavity  of  the  stomachy  somewhat  resembling 
by  it's  composition  the  gastric  juice  of  the  hu- 
man body*.  It  spears  to  me  very  probable^ 
according  to  the  analogy  of  these  facts,  that, 
when  the  want  of  aliments  compels  the  Oto- 
macs  and  the  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  to 
swallow  clay  and  steatite  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  these  earths  occasion  a  powerful  secreticm 
of  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices  in  the  di* 
gesting  apparatus  of  these  people.  The  obser^ 
vations,  which  I  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroor 
noko,  have  been  recently  confirmed  by  ihe  direct 
experiments  of  two  distinguished  young  physio- 
logists, Messrs.  Hippolyte  Cloquet,  and  Bi*es- 
chet.  After  long  fasting,  they  ate  as  much  as 
five  ounces  of  a  silvery  green  and  very  flexible 
laminar  talc.  Their  hunger  was  completely 
satisfied,  and  they  felt  no  inconvenience  from  a 
kind  of  food,  to  which  their  organs  were  unacr 
customed.  It  is  known  that  great  use  is  still 
made  in  the  East  of  the  bolar  and  sigillated 
earths  of  Lemnos,  which  are  clay  mingled  with 
oxid  of  iron.    In  Germany,  the  workmen  em- 

*  Magendie,  Precis  Elfment,  He  Pkyiiologie,  vol.  i,  p.  13 
and  25. 
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pkq^  in  the  qaarries  of  sandstone  worked  at 
the  mountain  of  Kiflfbaeoser  spread  a  very  fine 
day  npon  their  bread,  instead  of  batter,  which 
they  call  steinbutter^  stone  hotter ;  and  they 
find  it  singularly  filling,  and  easy  of  digestiOB^. 
When  in  consequence  ct  the  changes,  tbit 
are  now  preparing  in  the  system  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  the  missions  of  the  Orooooko  shd 
become  more  frequented  by  enlightened  tra- 
vellers^ the  number  of  dsiys  will  be  determined 
with  precision,  during  which  the  Otomacs  cm 
subsist  without  adding  to  the  clay  they  swaOrar 
any  other  aliment  from  the  v^^etable  ot  anioial 
kingdom.  A  considerable  portion  of  gastric  and 
pancreatic  juice  must  be  employed,  to  digest  or 
rather  to  envelope  and  expel  with  the  Sdcai  mat- 
ter, so  great  a  quantity  of  clay.  We  may  con* 
ceive,  that  the  secretion  of  these  juices  fit  to 
enter  into  the  mass  of  the  chyle  is  augment- 
ed by  the  presenee  of  earths  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines ;  but  how  does  it  hai^pen,  that 
such  abundant  secretions,  which,  &r  finom  ibr- 
nishing  the  body  with  new  matter,  only  prodoce 
the  removal  of  substances  already  acqiriredby 
other  means,  do  not  cause  at  length  a  fedsog  of 

*  Tkis  stnmkmiUr  most  doI  be  oonfbmMlal  wkh  Ihr 
tern  hmiter,  htrghmiter,  which  is  a  siline  $nhstince,owri 
deoompoaitioD  of  alominoiis  schists. 

^  FrnesUhem,  K^^enekiefeT,  vol.  Iw,  p.  US*    Ke 
GUkert*9  dimmatem,  B.  S8,  p.  499. 
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exhaustion  ?  The  state  of  perfect  health  enjoy- 
ed by  the  Otomacs  during  the  time  wheq  they 
use  little  muscular  exercise^  and  are  subjected 
to  so  extraordinary  a  regimen^  is  a  phenomenon 
difficult  to  be  explained.  It  can  be  attributed 
only  to  a  habit,  prolonged  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  structure  of  the  digestive  ap>- 
paratus  differs  much  in  animals,  that  feed  ex^ 
clusivelyon  flesh  or  on  seeds;  it  is  even  proba^- 
ble,  that  the  gastric  juice  changes  it*8  nature, 
according  as  it  is  employed  in  effecting  the 
digestion  of  animal  w  vegetable  substances ;  yet 
we  are  able  gradually  to  change  the  regimen  of 
herbivorous  and  carpivorous  animals,  to  feed 
the  former  with  flesh,  and  the  latter  with  vege* 
tables.  Man  can  accustom  himself  to  an  extra- 
ordinary abstinence,  and  find  it  but  little  pain- 
ful, if  he  employ  tonic  or  stimulating  substances 
(various  drugs,  small  quantities  of  opium,  betel, 
tobacco,  leaves  of  coca) ;  or  if  he  supply  his 
stofnach  from  time  to  time  with  earthy,  insipid 
substances,  tb^t  are  not  in  themselves  fit  for 
nutrition.  LiKe  Wjan  in  a  savage  state,  some 
animals  also,  when  pressed  by  hunger  in  winterj^ 
swallow  clay  or  friable  steatites ;  such  are  the 
wolves  in  the  north-east  of  Europe,  the  rein- 
deer, and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Patrin,  the  kids  in  Siberia.  The  Russian  hunt- 
ei-s  on  the  banks  of  the  Jenisey  and  the  Amour 
use  a  clayey  matter  which  they  call  rock  butter, 
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as  a  bait.  The  animals  scent  this  clay  fhiiD 
afar  ;  and  are  fond  of  the  smell,  as  the  days  rf 
bucaf^os,  known  in  Portugal  and  Spun  by  the 
name  of  odoriferous  earths  {tierras  obnnas)^ 
have  an  odour  agreeable  to  women  *•  Brown 
relates,  in  his  History  of  Jamaica,  that  the  croco- 
diles of  South  America  swallow  small  stones, 
and  pieces  of  very  hard  wood,  when  the  lakes 
which  they  inhabit  are  dry,  or  when  they  are  in 
want  of  food.  Mr.  Bcmpland  and  I  obaerved  in 
a  crocodile,  eleven  feet  long,  which  we  dissected 
at  Batalley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Magdakna, 
that  the  stomach  of  this  reptile  contained  fish 
half  digested,  and  rounded  fragments  of  granite 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  diiEcoIt 
to  admit,  that  the  crocodiles  swallow  these  st<«y 
masses  accidentally,  for  they  do  not  catdi  fish 
with  their  lower  jaw  resting  on  the  groond  at 
the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  Indians  have 
framed  the  absurd  hypothesis,  that  these  indo- 
lent animals  like  to  augment  their  wdgfal^  that 
they  may  have  less  trouble  in  diving.  I  rather 
think,  that  they  load  their  stomach  with  large 
pebbles,  to  excite  an  abundant  secretion  of  gas- 
tric juice.    The  experiments  of  Mr.  Magemfit 


^  Bacairo,  tag /kiile  odorifennm.  People  are  Ibod  of  diU* 
ing  out  of  these  vesseb  on  account  of  the  ameU  of  the  day* 
The  women  of  the  piorince  of  Akntejo  acqiure  m  habit  of 
chewing  the  bucaro  earth ;  and  fieel  a  great  privatioo^  when 
they  cannot  indulge  this  Tidated  taste. 
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render  this  explanation  extremely  probable. 
With  respect  to  the  habit  of  the  graaivorous 
birds^  particularly  the  gallinacese  and  ostriches^ 
of  swallowing  sand  and  small  pebbles^it  has  been 
hitherto  attributed  to  an  instinctive  desire  of 
accelerating  the  trituration  of  the  aliments  in 
a  muscular  and  thick  stomach. 

We  have  seen  above^  the  tribes  of  Negroes 
on  the  Gambia  mingle  clay  with  their  rice ;  some 
fiunilies  of  Otomacs  had  perhaps  formerly  the 
custom  of  causing  maize  and  other  fiuinaceous 
seeds  to  rot  in  their  poya,  in  order  to  eat  earth 
and  amylaceous  matter  together:  perhaps  it  was 
a  preparation  of  this  kind^  that  fether  Gumilla 
described  confusedly  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
work,  when  he  affirms,  ^'  that  the  Guamoes  and 
the  Otomacs  feed  upon  earth  only  because  it  is 
impregnated  with  the  sustancia  delmaiz,  and  the 
fat  of  the  cayman.'*  I  have  already  observed 
above,  that  neither  the  present  missionary  of 
Uruana,  nor  Fray  Juan  Gonzales,  who  lived 
long  in  those  countries,  knew  any  thing  of  this 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  with 
the  poffa.  Perhaps  father  Gumilla  has  con- 
founded the  preparation  of  the  earthy  which  the 
natives  swallow,  with  the  custom  they  still  re- 
tain (of  which  Mr.Bonpland  acquired  the  cer- 
tainty on  the  spot)  of  burying  in  the  ground  the 
beans  of  a  species  of  mimosacese*',  to  cause  them 

*  Of  the  group  of  ingas, 
VOL.  V.  2  u 
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to  enter  into  decoinpositioo,  in  order  to  reduce 
them  into  a  white  bread,  savoury,  bat  difficult 
of  digestion.  I  repeat,  that  the  balls  of  po^a^ 
which  we  drew  from  the  winter  stores  of 
the  Indians,  contuned  no  trace  of  animal 
fet,  or  of  amylaceous  matter.  Camilla  being^ 
one  of  the  most  credulous  travellers  we  know^ 
it  almost  perplexes  as  to  credit  &ct8,  which  he 
baa  thought  fit  to  reject.  Fortunately,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  work,  he  resumes  a  great 
part  of  what  he  advanced  in  the  first ;  he 
no  longer  doubts,  that  "  half  at  least  (a  h 
menos)  of  the  bread  of  the  Otomacs  and  the 
Guamoes  is  clay."  He  asserts,  "  that  childrea 
and  full  grown  persons  not  only  eat  this  bread 
without  suffering  in  their  health,  but  also  great 
pieces  of  pure  clay  {muchos  terronet  de  pur& 
greda.y*  He  adds,  that  those  who  feel  a  weight 
on  the  stomach  pui^  themselves  with  the  faX  of 
the  crocodile,  which  restores  their  appetite,  and 
enables  them  to  continue  to  eat  pure  earth*.  I 
doubt  the  manteca  de  caiman  being  a  purgative; 
but,  as  it  is  very  fluid,  it  may  contribute  to 
envelop  the  earth,  which  has  not  been  expelled 
among  the  fecal  matter.  It'  is  certain,  that  the 
Guamoes  are  very  fond,  if  not  of  the  fat,  at  least 
of  the  flesh  of  the  crocodile,  which  appeared  to 
us  white,  and  without  any  smell  of  musk.    Id 

*  Gamilla,  vol.  ii,  p.  260. 
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Sennaar^  accordingtoMr.Burckhardt^  it  is  alike 
much  esteemed,  and  sold  in  the  markets. 

I  cannot  silently  pass  over  some  questions, 
that  have  been  agitated  in  different  memoirs 
published  on  occasion  of  my  voyage  on  the 
Oroonoko.  Mr.  Leschenault  inquires,  whether 
the  ampo  (the  clay  of  Java)  may  not  be  useful 
in  appeasing  hunger  occasionally,  in  circum- 
stances when  a  person  is  destitute  of  food,  or 
compelled  to  have  recource  to  substances  un- 
wholesome or  hurtful,  though  derived  from  the 
organic  kingdoms.  I  believe,  that  in  experi- 
ments tried  on  the  consequences  of  long  absti- 
nence, an  animal  forced  to  swallow  clay  (in  the 
manner  of  theOtomacs)wouldsuJ9er  less  than  an* 
other  animal,  the  stomach  of  which  had  received 
no  aliment.  An  Italian  physiologist*,  struck 
with  the  small  quantities  of  the  phosphats  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  of  silex,  sulphur,  soda,  fluor, 
iron,  and  manganese ;  and  the  large  quantities  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  azot,  and  hydrogen,  which  are 
contained  in  the  solid  and  liquid  parts  of  the 
human  body ;  inquires  whether  respiration  may 
not  be  regarded  as  a  continued  act  of  nutrition, 
while  the  digestive  apparatus  is  filled  with  clay. 
The  chemical  analysis  of  the  air  inhaled  and  the 
air  expired  does  not  favour  this  hypothesis.    It 


*  Physico-chemical  Researches,  vol.  ii,  p.  291,  294. 
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is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  loss  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  azot,  and  it  may  be  admitted,  that  ia 
general  tbe  functions  of  respiration  are  confined 
to  the  removal  of  carbon  tmd  bydrogen  from  the 
body. 

Amoistened  mixture  of  phosphat  andcarbonat 
of  lime,  cannot  be  nourishing  like  substances 
equally  destitute  of  azot,  (such  as  sngar,  gam, 
starch,)  but  drawn  from  the  organic  lungdom. 
Onr  digestive  apparatus  is  like  a  galvanic  pile, 
which  decomposes  only  certiun  substances.  The 
assimilation  ceases,  not  solely  because  tbe  mat- 
ter, which  the  stomach  receives,  does  not  contra 
aliments  similar  to  those,  which  compose  the 
human  body ;  but  also  because  the  digestive 
power,  that  of  chemical  decomposition,  does  not 
extend  indifferently  to  all  combinations.  We 
can  scarcely  dwell  on  these  speculations  of  ge- 
neral physiology  without  inquiring  what  would 
have  been  the  state  of  society,  or  rather  of  the 
human  race,  if  man  had  no  need  of  the  produc- 
tions of  organization  and  vitality  as  aliment. 
No  habit  can  essentially  change  the  mode  of 
nutrition.  We  shall  never  learn  to  digest  and 
assimilate  earth  :  but  since  the  grand  experi- 
ments ofGay-Lussac  and  Tbenard  have  made 
known  to  us,  that  only  slight  differences  in  the 
proportions  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, 
distinguishthehardestwoods  from  tbe  substance 
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of  starch  *,  how  can  we  deny,  that  chemisti-y 
may  one  day  succeed  in  converting'  those  enor- 
mous vegetable  masses,  those  textures  of  hard- 
ened fibres,  that  compose  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
of  our  forests,  into  alimentary  substances?  Such 
a  discovery,  to  be  important,  must  be  founded  on 
cheap  and  simple  processes:  but  in  this  suppo- 
sition, which  appears  scarcely  probable,  it  would 
change  the  organization  of  political  bodies,  the 
price  of  labour,  and  the  actual  distribution  of 
the  population  of  the  Globe.  In  rendering  man 
more  independant,  it  would  tend  to  dissolve  the 
bonds  of  society,  and  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
industry  and  civilization. 

The  little  village  of  Urnana  is  mo.re  difficult 
to  govern,  than  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
missions.  The  Otomacs  are  a  restless,  turbulent 
people,  with  unbridled  passions.  They  are  not 
only  fond  to  excess  of  the  fermented  liquors  from 


*  Starch. 

Oak  timber. 

Oxygen 40*68 

41.78 

Carbon 48*65 

62-53 

Hydrogen 6'11 

5-69 

loooi^  100-00 


The  unwholesome  bread  of  the  Laplanders,  called  bircb- 
bread  and  pine  bread,  is  made  from  the  alburnum  of  trees ; 
but  they  have  lately  succeeded  in  making  cakes  somewhat 
natritive^  with  a  mixture  of  wheaten  flour  and  rasped  wood' 
of  the  oak. 
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cassava  and  maize,  uid  of  palm  wine,  but  they 
thrpv  themselves  into  a  peculiar  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, we  might  almost  say  of  madness,  by  the 
use  of  the  powder  oimopo*.  They  gather  the 
long  pods  of  a  mimosacea,  which  we  have  made 
known  by  the  name  of  acacia  niopo'f-,  cot  them 
into  pieces,  moisten  them,  and  canse  them  to 
ferment.  When  the  softened  seeds  begin  to 
grow  black,  they  are  kneaded  like  a  paste,  mixed 
with  some  flour  of  cassava  and  lime  procured 
from  the  shell  of  a  helix,  and  the  whole  mass  is 
exposed  to  a  very  brisk  fire,  on  a  grate  of  hard 
wood.  The  hardened  paste  takes  the  form  of 
small  cakes.  When  it  is  to  be  used,  it  is  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  placed  on  a  dish  five  or 
six  inches  wide.  The  Otomac  holds  this  dish, 
which  has  a  handle,  in  his  right  hand,  while  he 
inhales  the  niopo  by  the  nose,  through  a  forked 
bone  of  a  bird,  the  two  extremities  of  which  are 
applied  to  the  nostrils.    This   bone,  without 

*  In  Majpure,  nupa;  the  missioiiDries  say  nopo. 

+  It  is  aa  acacia  with  very  delicate  leaves,  and  not  an  inga, 
as  Mr.  (Villdenoa  liaa  said  by  mistake.  (Spec.  Plant. ,yo\. 
pi.  2,  p.  1027.)  We  brought  home  another  species  of  rntmo. 
ascea  (the  cbiga  of  the  Otomacs,  and  the  lepa  of  the  May- 
pures),  that  yields  seeils,  the  flour  of  which  is  eaten  at  Vni- 
ana  like  cassava.  From  this  flour  the  chiga  bread  is  prepwed, 
which  is  so  common  at  CunarichC]  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lower  Orooaoko.Tbe  chign  is  a  species  of  in^a,  and  I  know 
of  no  other  mimotaceaj  that  can  supply  (he  place  of  the  cc- 
reolis. 
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which  the  Otomac  believes  that  he  could  not  take 
this  kind  of  snuff,  is  seven  inches  long ;  it  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  leg  bone  of  a  large  sort  of 
plover  (echassier) .  I  sent  the  niapoj  and  all  this 
singular  apparatus,  to  Mr.  de  Fourcroy  at  Paris. 
The  niopo  is  so  stimulating,  that  the  smallest 
portions  of  it  produce  a  violent  sneezingin  those, 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  it*s  use.  Father 
Gumilla  says%  ^^This  diabolical  powder  of 
the  Otomacs,  furnished  by  an  arborescent  to- 
bacco-planty  intoxicates  them  by  the  nostrils 
(emboracha  por  las  narices),  deprives  them  of 
reason  for  some  hours,  and  renders  them  furious 
in  battle.**  However  varied  may  be  the  family 
of  the  leguminous  plants  in  the  chemical  and 
medical  properties  of  their  seeds,  juices,  and 
roots,  we  cannot  believe,  from  what  we  know 
hitherto  of  the  group  of  mimosacese,  that  it  is 
principally  the  pod  of  the  acacia  niopo,  that  im- 
parts the  stimulant  power  to  the  snuff  of  the 
Otomacs.  This  power  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  lime  freshlycalcined.  We  have  shown  above, 
that  the  mountaineers  of  the  Andes  of  Popayan, 
and  the  Guajiroes  who  wander  between  the  lake 
of  Maracaybo  and  the  Rio  la  Hacha,  are  also 
fond  of  swallowing  lime  as  a  stimulant,  to  aug- 
ment the  secretion  of  the  spittle  and  the  gastric 
juice. 

*  Orinoco  illmt,,  vol.  i^  p.  202. 
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In  sending  to  Europe  the  complicated  appa- 
ratus,  which  the  Otomacs  en&ploy  in  order  to 
inhale  the  powder  of  niopo,  I  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned  to  an  analogous  custom^  which 
Mr.  dela  Condamine  observedamong  the  natives 
of  the  Upper  Maragnon.  TheOmaguas^  whose 
name  is  rendered  celebrated  by  the  expe^tions 
attempted  in  search  of  Dorado^  have  the  same 
dish^  and  the  same  hollow  bone  of  a  birdj  by 
which  they  convey  to  their  nostrils  their  powder 
of  curupa.  The  seed  that  yields  this  powder  is 
no  doubt  also  a  mimosacea ;  for  the  Otomacs, 
according  to  Father  Gili^  denote  even  now,  at 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  leagaes 
from  the  Amazon,  the  acacia  niopo  by  the  name 
of  curupa  ^.  Since  the  geographical  researches, 
which  I  have  recently  made  on  the  theatre  of 
the  exploits  of  Philip  von  Huten,  and  on  the  real 
situation  of  the  province  of  Papamene^f-,  or  of 
the  Omaguas,  the  probability  of  an  ancient  com- 
munication between  the  Otomacs  of  the  Oroo- 
noko  and  the  Omaguas  of  the  Maragnon  has 
become  more  interesting  and  more  proba- 
ble. The  former  came  from  the  Meta,  perhaps 
from  the  country  between  the  Meta  and  the 

Guaviare ;  the  latter  assert,  that  they  descended 

.^ 

*  Gili,  vol.  i^  p.  201.    La  Condamine,  Finfoge  d  VjtnuiMQt^ 
p.  62. 

t  See  above^  p.  319^  323^  340. 
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in  great  numbers*  to  the  Maragnon  by  the  Rio 
Japura,  coming  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes  of  New  Grenada.  Now^  it  is  precisely 
between  the  Guayavero^  which  joins  the  Gna- 
yiare,  and  the  Caqueta,  which  takes  lower  down 
the  name  of  Japura,  that  the  country  of  the 
Oinagua  appears  to  be  situate,  of  which  the  ad- 
venturers of  Coro  and  Tocuyo  in  vain  attempted 
the  conquest.  There  is  no  doubt  astriking contrast 
between  the  present  barbarism  of  the  Otomacs, 
and  the  ancient  civilization  of  theOmaguas;  but 
all  parts  of  the  latter  nation  were  not  perhaps 
alike  advanced  in  civilization,  and  the  example 
of  tribes  fallen  into  complete  barbarism  are  un- 
happily but  too  common  in  the  history  of  our 
species.  Another  point  of  resemblance  may  be 
remarked  between  the  Otomacs  and  the  Oma- 
guas.  Both  of  these  nations  are  celebrated 
among  all  the  tribes  of  the  Oroonoko  and  the 
Amazon  for  the  frequent  use  which  they  make  of 
caoutchouc,  or  the  mspissated  milkof  theeuphor- 
biacese  and  the  urticese. 

*  I  do  not  admits  with  Mr.  de  la  Condamine>  that  the  whole 
uatioD  of  the  Omaguas  came  from  the  north.  (See  the  learned 
researches  of  Mr.  Vater  on  the  ancient  seats  of  that  powerftd 
people^  tolerably  advanced  in  civilization^  in  Mithridaies, 
Tol.  iii«  pi.  l,  p.  698.)  The  Om-aguas  or  Eft-agoas  called 
themselves  also  Aguas  (Acunha,  p.  24).  For  this  reason,  no 
doubt>  the  province  of  Papamene,  or  of  the  Omagnas,  bore 
the  name  of  Dit-Agua.    (Frao  Pedro  Simon,  p.  340.) 
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The  real  herbaceous  tobacco^  (for  the  miflsion- 
aries  have  the  habit  of  caUing  the  niopo  or  cu- 
rupa  tree-tobacco)  has  been  cultivated  from  time 
immemorial  by  all  the  native  people  of  the  Oroo- 
noko ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  conquest,  the 
habit  of  smoking  was  found  to  be  alike  spread 
over  both  Americas.  The  Tamanacs  and  the 
Maypures  of  Guyana  wrap  maize  leaves  round 
their  cigars,  as  the  Mexicans  did  at  the  arrival 
of  Cortes.  The  Spaniards  have  substituted  paper 
for  the  leaves  of  maize,  in  imitation  of  them. 
The  poor  Indians  of  the  forests  of  the  Oroonoko 
know  as  well  as  did  the  great  nobles  of  the  court 
of  Montezuma,  that  the  smoke  of  tobacco  is  an 

*  The  word  tobacco  {tobacco),  like  the  words  saTanoab, 
maizes  cacique^  magney  (agave),  and  manatee^  beloii§;t  to  the 
ancient  langoage  of  Haiti,  or  Sunt  Domingo.  It  M  not 
properly  denote  the  herb,  but  the  tube,  the  instnunent  throi^ 
which  the  smoke  was  inhaled.  It  seems  snrprising^  that  a 
Tegetable  production  so  universally  spread  should  have  diffe- 
rent names  among  neighbouring  people.  The  pete-Ma  of  the 
Omaguas  is,  no  doubt,  the  pety  of  the  Guaranies  ;  but  the 
analogy  between  the  Cabre  and  Algonkin,  or  Lenni-Len* 
ape,  words,  which  denote  tobacco,  may  be  merely  accidents]. 
The  following  are  the  synonimes  of  thirteen  languages. 

North- America.  Azteck,  or  Mexican;  yeil:  AlgoQan; 
Mema:  Huron;  oyngoua, 

South-America.     Peruvian  or  qquichua ;  ioyri:  Chiquito; 

J 

pdis:  Guarany;  pety:  Vilela;  tusup:  Mbija,  west  of  the 
Faraguay,  nalodagadi :  Moxo  between  the  Rio  Ucayale  and 
the  Rio  Madeira  ;  sabare :  Oniagua  ;  petema  :  Tamanac  ; 
cavai :  May  pure  ;  jema  :  Cabre  -,  scema. 
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excellent  narcotic ;  and  they  use  it  not  only  in 
order  to  procure  their  afternoon  oap^  but  also  to 
put  themselves  into  that  state  of  quietism,  which 
they  call  with  great  simplicity  dreaming  tvith  the 
eyes  open^  or  a  day  dream.    The  use  of  tobacco 
appeared  to  me  to  be  now  vei*y  rare  in  the  mis- 
sions ;  and  in  New  Spain,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  revenue  officers,  the  natives,  who  almost  all 
descend  from  the  lowest  class  of  the  Azteck 
people^,  do  not  smoke  at  all.    Father  Gili^ 
affirms,  that  the  practice  of  chewing  tobacco  is 
unknown  to  the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Oroonoko. 
I  doubt  a  little  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  having 
been  told,  that  the  Sercucumas  of  the  Erevato 
and  the  Caura,  neighbours  of  the  whitish  Tapa- 
ritoes,  swallow  tobacco  chopped  small,  and  im- 
pregnated with  some  other  very  stimulant  juices, 
to  prepare  themselves  for  battle.     Of  the  four 
species  of  nicotiana  cultivated  in  Europe  (n.  ta* 
bacum,  n.  rustica,  n.  paniculata,  and  n.  gluti- 
nosa,)  we  found  only  the  two  latter  growing  wild ; 
but  the  nicotiana  loxensis,  and  the  n.  andicola, 
which  I  found  on  the  h&ak  of  the  Andes,  at  1850 
toises  of  elevation,  almost  the  height  of  the  Peak 
of  TenerifFe,  are  very  similar  to  the  n.  tabacum 
and  n.  rustica;]:.    The  whole  genus  however  is 

*  See  my  Eisai  pol,,  vol.  ii^  p.  456. 
tVol.  iii,  p.4a7. 
}  See  our  Nov.  Gen.  et  Spec,  vol.  iii^  p.  4 ;  Schloezer, 
Briefw,,  vol.  iii,  p.  153. 
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almost  exclusively  AmericaD,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  species  appeared  to  me  to  belong 
to  the  mountainous  and  temperate  region  of  the 
tropics. 

It  is  neither  from  Virginia,  nor  from  South 
America^  as  it  is  said  erroneously  in  several  agri- 
cultural and  botanical  works,  but  from  the  Mexi- 
can province  of  Yucatan,  that  Europe  received 
the  first  tobacco  seeds,  about  the  year  1559*. 
The  man  who  has  boasted  most  of  the  fecundity 
of  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  the  celebrated 
Raleigh,  contributed  most  also  to  introduce  the 
custom  of  smoking  among  the  nations  of  the 
north.  Already,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
bitter  complaints  were  made  in  E^ngland  '^of 
this  imitation' of  the  manners  of  a  savage  peo- 
ple.'* It  was  feared,  that  by  the  practice  of 
smoking  tobacco  Anghrum  corpora  in  barbaro- 
rum  naturam  degenerent^. 

^  The  Spaniards  became  acquainted  wUh  tobacco  in  the 
West  India  islands  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  I  hate 
remarked  above  (voL  iii^  p.  62.)>  that  the  cultivatiiHi  of  this 
narcotic  plant  preceded  the  beneficent  cnltivatioo  of  the 
potato  in  Europe  more  than  180  or  140  years.  When  Ra- 
leigh brought  tobaccp  from  Virginia  to  England  in  1586, 
whole  fields  of  it  were  already  cultivated  in  Porti^gaL 

t  This  remarkable  passage  of  Camden  is  as  follows,  An^ 
nal.  Elizabet.,  p.  143  (1585)  ;  *'  ex  illo  sane  tempore  (taba- 
cum)  U8U  cepit  esse  crcberrimo  in  Anglla  et  paagno  pretio 
dum  quamplurimi  graveolentem  illius  fumum  per  tubnlum 
testaceum  hauriunt  et  mox  e  naribus  efflant,  adco  ut  Anglo-- 
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When  the  Otomacs  of  Uniana  by  the  use  of 
niopo  (of  their  arborescent  tobacco),  and  of  fer^ 
mented  liquors,  have  thrown  themselves  into  a 
state  of  intoxication,  which  lasts  several  days, 
they  kill  one  another  without  ostensibly  fighting. 
The  most  vindictive  among  them  poison  the  nail 
of  their  thumb  with  curare ;  and,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  missionary,  the  mere  im* 
pression  of  this  poisoned  nail  may  become  mor- 
tal, if  the  curare  he  very  active,  and  immediate- 
ly mingle  with  the  mass  of  the  blood.    When 
the  Indians,  after  a  quarrel  at  night,  commit  a 
murder,  they  throw  the  dead  body  into  the 
river,  fearing  that  some  manifest  indications  of 
the  violence  exercised  on  the  deceased  might  be 
observed.    "Every  time,**  said  father  Bueno^ 
"  that  I  see  the  women  fetch  water  from  a  part 
of  the  shore,  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed 
to  go  for  it,  I  suspect,  that  a  murder  has  been 
committed  in  my  mission." 

We  found  in  the  Indian  huts  at  Uruana  the 
same  vegetable  substance  {touchwood  of  ants*), 


rum  corpora  in  barbarorum  naturam  degenerasse  rideantar, 
quum  iidem  ac  barbari  delectentur.'*  We  may  see  from  this 
passage^  that  they  emitted  the  smoke  through  the  nose;  but 
at  the  court  of  Montezuma  the  pipe  was  held  in  one  hand> 
while  the  nostrils  were  stopped  with  the  other^  in  order  that 
the  smoke  might  be  more  easily  swallowed.  Life  of  Raleigh, 
vol.  i,  p.  82. 

*  Yesca  de  harmigas. 
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with  which  we  had  become  acquainted  at  the 
Great  Cataracts>  aad  which  is  employed  to  stop 
bleeding.  This  touchwood^  which  might  less 
improperly  be  called  arUs  nests,  is  much  sought 
for  in  a  region,  the  character  of  the  inhalntants 
of  which  is  so  little  pacific.  A  new  species  of  ant, 
of  a  fine  emerald  green  (formica  spinicoIUs*), 
collects  for  it's  habitation  a  cotton  down^of  ayel- 
lowish  brown  colour,  and  very  soft  to  the  touch, 
from  the  leaves  of  a  melastomacea^.  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  yesca  or  touchwood  of  ants  of  the 
Upper  Oroonoko  (the  animal  is  founds  we  were 
assured,  only  South  of  Atures)  will  one  day 
become  an  article  of  trade.  This  substance  is 
very  superior  to  the  ants  nests  of  Cayenne,  which 
are  employed  in  the  hospitals  of  Europe,  hot 
can  rarely  be  procured. 

On  the  7th  of  June  we  quitted  v^ith  r^pret 
fiEither  Ramon  Bueno.  Among  the  ten  mission- 
aries, whom  we  had  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  vast  extent  of  Guyana,  he  alone  appeared  to 
me  to  be  attentive  to  all  that  regarded  the  na- 
tives. He  hoped  to  return  in  a  short  time  to 
Madrid,  where  he  intended  to  publish  the  result 

•  Fuji  in  Guaraken  -,  madi  in  Equinabi.  See  the  nole 
which  1  added  to  the  description  of  the  formica  epinioc^ 
given  by  Mr.  Latreille^  in  my  Obs,  de  Zoologie^  vol.  ii^  p.  lOl* 
PI.  xxxviii,  fig.  6. 

+  The  leaves  of  the  guari  tree,  are  covered  on  the  lower 
surface  with  a  reddish  down. 
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of  bis  researches  on  the  figures  and  characters 
that  cover  the  rocks  of  Uruana.    It  was  in  the 
countries  we  had  just  passed  through,  between 
the  Meta,  the  Aranca,  and  the  Apure,  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  first  expeditions  to  the  Oroono- 
ko,  for  instance  that  of  Alonzo  de  Herera,  in 
1535,  mute  dogs  were  found,  called  by  the  na- 
tives maios,  and  auries*.    This  fact  is  curious  in 
many  points  of  view.    We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  dog,  whatever  father  Gili  may  assert,  is  in^ 
digenous  in  South  America.  The  different  Indian 
languages  furnish  words  to  designate  this  ani-^ 
mal,  which  are  scarcely  derived  from  any  Euro* 
pean  tongue.     To  this  day  the  word  auW,  men* 
tioned  three  hundred  years  ago  by  Alonzo  de 
Herera,  is  found  in  the  Maypure-f-.    The  dogs 
we  saw  at  the  Oroonoko  may  perhaps  have  de^ 
scended  from  those,  that  the  Spaniards  carried  to 
the  coast  of  Caraccas  i  but  it  is  not  less  certain^ 
that  there  existed  a  race  of  dogs  before  the  con- 
quest in  Peru,  in  New  Grenada,  and  in  Guyana^ 
resembling  our  shepherds*  dogs.    The  allco  ojf 
the  natives  of  Peru,  and  in  general  all  the  dogp 
that  we  found  in  the  wildest  countries  of  South 
America,  bark  frequently.    The  first  historians 
however  all  speak  of  mute  dogs  (perros  mudos)  i 
they  still  exist  in  Canada ;  and,  what  appears  to 

•  Herera,  Decad.  V,  vol.  iii»  p.  212. 
t  Gi/i,  vol.  ii,  p.  378. 
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me  wortby  of  attention,  it  was  this  dnmb  Tariety 
that  vas  eaten  in  preference  in  Mexico  *,  and  at 
the  Oroonoko.  A  very  well  informed  trareller, 
Mr.  Giesecke,  who  resided  six  years  in  Green- 
land, assured  me,  that  the  dogs  of  the  Eakimoes, 
which  pass  their  lives  in  the  open  air,  and  bury 
themselves  in  winter  beneath  the  snow,  equally 
do  not  bark,  but  howl  like  wolves-f-. 

The  practice  of  eating  the  flesh  of  dogs  is  now 
entirely  nnknown  on  the  banks  of  theOroonoko; 
but,  as  it  is  a  Tartar  custom  spread  throngh 
all  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  it  appears  to  me 
highly  interesting  for  the  history  <^  nations,  to 
have  ascertained,  that  it  existed  heretofore  in  the 
hot  regions  of  Guyana,  and  on  the  table-lands  of 
Mexico.  I  must  observe  also,  that  on  the  con> 
fines  of  the  province  of  Duraogo,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  New  Spain,  the  Cumanches  have 
preserved  the  habit  of  loading  the  backs  of  the 
great  dogs,  that  accompany  them  in  their  migra- 

*  See  OD  the  Mexican  txhichi,  and  on  the  numaroiu  diffi- 
caltiesj  that  occur  in  the  history  of  mute  dogt,  and  iogi  dea- 
tituteof  hlUr,  my  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  \o\.  i,  p.  117-134. 

f  They  £t  down  in  a  cirde  )  one  of  them  begins  to  howl 
alone,  and  the  others  follow  in  the  same  tone.  Thegrovpo 
ofolotiate  monkeys  howl  in  the  same  manner,  and  wiaaag 
them  the  Indians  distinguish  "the  leader  of  the  band."  Sea 
above,  vol.  itr,  p.  267.  It  was  the  practice  at  Mexico  to  ca^ 
trate  the  mute  dogs,  in  order  to  fatten  them.  This  operatioo 
must  have  contributed  to  alter  the  organ  of  the  voice.  See 
Annulled,  del  Met.  por  el  Coronal  Lonnxana,  p,  103. 
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tions  *^  with  their  tents  of  buffalo  leather.  It  is 
well  kDown^  that  employing  dogs  as  beasts  of 
burden  and  of  draught  is  equally  common  near 
the  Slave  Lake^  and  in  Siberia.  I  dwell  on  these 
features  of  conformity  in  the  manners  of  nations^ 
which  become  of  some  weighty  when  they  are 
far  from  solitary^  and  are  connected  with  the 
analogies  furnished  by  the  structure  of  languages^ 
the  division  of  time,  and  religious  creeds  and 
institutions. 

We  passed  the  night  at  the  island  of  Cucuru* 
paru-f-,  called  also  Play  a  de  la  Tartuga,  because 
the  Indians  of  Uruana  go  thither  to  collect  the 
turtles*  eggs.  It  is  one  of  the  best  determined 
points  of  latitude  along  the  banks  of  the  Oroo- 
noko.  I  was  there  fortunate  enough  to  observe 
the  passage  of  three  stars  over  the  meridian  X* 

•  See  the  Journal  of  the  Tour  of  BUhop  TamaroOj  fol.  7 
(manuscript),  and  mj  Esiai  poUl,,  yoI.  i,  p.  290. 
f  Gili  (vol.  i,  p.  09)  writes  Curucuruparu. 

t  See  vol.  iv,  p.  479.  I-fonnd  by  »  of  the  Southern  Cross 
7*  16'  80"  J  by  a  of  the  Centaur,  7^  15'  43'' j  hj  fi  of  the 
Centaur,  7^  15'  42".  I  consider  as  doubtful,  on  my  itinerary 
map,  PI.  16,  tlie  situation  of  the  mouth  of  the  Canode  la  Tor-- 
tttga.  As  the  Oroonoko  has  the  immense  breadth  of  two 
thousand  toises,  and  the  boats  do  not  descend  along  the  same 
bank  by  which  they  go  up,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  bearings 
tally.  Between  Caycara  and  the  Great  Cataracts  I  deter- 
mined astronomically  San  Rafael  del  Capuchino,  the  mouth  * 
of  the  Apure,  the  island  of  Cucuruparu,  the  mission  of  Uru- 
ana, and  Atures.    I  could  determine  only  the  longitude  of 

VOL.  V.  2x 
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To  the  east  of  the  island  is  the  mouth  of  ^ 
Cano  de  la  Tortuga,  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Cerbatana,  cohtiniially  wrapped  in 
electric  clouds*  On  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Cano,  between  the  tributary  streams  Buapa- 
ra  and  Ocfae,  lies  the  almost  mined  mission  of 
San  Miguel  de  la  Tortuga.  The  Indians  assur- 
ed  us^  that  the  enWrous  of  this  little  mission 
abound  in  otters,  with  a  very  fine  far,  called  by 
the  Portugueze  water  dogs  * ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  in  lizards  (lagartos)  with  two 
feet.  The  whole  of  this  country,  very  accessible 
between  the  Rio  Cuchivero  and  the  strait  of 
Baraguan,  is  worthy  of  being  visited  by  a  well- 
informed  zoologist.  The  tagarto,  destitute  of 
hinder  exti'emities,  is  perhaps  a  species  of  sj^ren, 
different  from  the  sii'cn  lacertina  of  Carolina. 
If  it  were  a  saurien,  a  real  bimanis  (chirotes, 
Cuv.),  the  natives  would  not  have  compared  it 
to  a  lizard.  Beside  the  arau  turtles,  of  which  I 
have  given  above  ^  a  detailed  account,  an  innu- 
merable quantity  of  land  tortoises  also,  called 
morocoi,  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the.Oroono- 
ko,  between  Uiniana  and  Encaramada.    DnriDg 

the  mouth  of  the  Meta ;  and^  to  improve  the  geogimphj  of 
the  Oroonoko,  I  recommend  to  travellers  famished  with  accu- 
rate instruments  J  to  ascertain  the  latitude  of  la  Boca  de  Meta> 
Carichana^  and  Encaramada. 

*  Perritos  de  agua ;  in  Maypure  iie«i« 
t  Vol.  iv,  p.  475-495. 
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the  great  beats  of  summer,  in  the  time  of 
droughty  these  animals  remiun  hidden,  without 
taking  food,  beneath  stones,  or  in  the  holes 
which  they  have  dug.  They  issue  from  their 
shelter,  and  begin  to  -eat,  only  when  they  per- 
ceive the  humidity  of  the  &rst  rains  penetrate 
into  the  earth.  The  tereJccnfs,  or  tcgebis,  turtles 
that  live  in  fresh  watei;,  have  the  same  habits*. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  summer  sleep  of 
some  animals  of  the  tropics  ^.  As  the  natives 
know  the  holes  in  which  the  tortoises  sleep  amid 
the  dried  lands,  they  get  put  a  great  number 
at  once,  by  digging  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
deep.  Father  GUi  says,  that  this  operation, 
which  he  had  seen,  is  not  without  danger,  bcr 
cause  the  serpents  often  bury  themselves  in  sum- 
mer with  the  terekays. 

From  the  island  of  Cucuruparu,  as  far  as  th^ 
capital  of  Guyana,  vulgarly  called  AngasturOy 
we  were  but  nine  days  on  the  water.  The  dis- 
tance is  a  little  less  than  ninety-five  leagues. 
We  seldom  slept  on  shore ;  but  the  torment  of  the 
moschettoes  diminished  sensibly  in  proportion 
as  we  advanced.  We  landed  on  the  8th  of  June 
at  a  farm  (hato  de  San  Rafael  del  Capuchino), 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Apure.  I  obtain- 
ed some  good  observations  of  latitude  and  longi- 

*  GiU,  vol.  1,  p.  257. 
t  See  above^  vol.  iv,  p.  380,  381  -,  and  my  Tableaux  de  la 
Nature,  vol.  i^  p.  50  and  183. 
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tude  *.  Having  two  months  before  taken  horary 
angles  on  the  banks  opposite  Capuchino,  these 
observations  were  important  fordetemiiningthe 
rate  of  my  chronometer,  and  connecting  the  situ- 
ations on  the  Oroonoko  with  those  on  the  shore 
of  Venezuela.  The  situation  of  this  farm,  being 
at  the  point  where  the  Oroonoko  changes  it^s 
course,  which  was  from  south  to  north,  and 
hence  runs  from  west  to  east,  is  extremely  pictu- 
resque. Granitic  rocks  ^  rise  like  islets  amid 
vast  meadows.  From  their  tops  we  discerned 
toward  the  north  the  Llanos  or  steppes  of  Cala- 
bozo  bounding  the  horizon.  Long  accustomed 
to  the  aspect  of  foi'ests,  this  view  powerfully 
struck  the  imagination.  The  steppes  after  sun- 
set assume  a  tint  of  greenish  gray.  The  visual 
ray  being  intercepted  only  by  the  rotundity  of 
the  Earth,  the  stars  seemed  to  rise  as  from  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  the  most  experienced 


*  I  had  found,  April  the  4th,  for  the  Boca  del  Rio  Apore 
(on  the  western  bank  of  the  Oroonoko),  t)ie  lat.  7^  SS*  30^' ; 
the  longitude  69""  1'  30^ ;  June  the  8th,  I  fbond,  for  the 
Hato  del  Capuchino  (on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Oroonoko]^ 
the  lat.  T  37'  4.V';  the  long.  CO*  5'  dO'\  See  my  Obi.  JHr. 
vol.  i,  p.  244. 

+  They  are  Punto  Curiquima,  Cerro  del  Onpuchino,  or 
Pocopocori,  Cerro  Sacuima,  and  Pan  de  Azocar  de  Caijctra» 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oroonoko  ;  Loma  de  Cabntta,  Cem> 
Aguaro,  and  Coruato  (the  refuge  of  Indian  malefoctors,  who 
have  deserted  from  the  neighbouring  missions),  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oroonoko. 
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Ynariner  would  have  fancied  himdelf  placed  on  a 
projecting  cape  of  a  rocky  coast.  Our  host  was 
a  Frenchman*,  who  lived  amid  his  numerous 
herds.  Though  he  had  forgotten  his  native  lan- 
guage, he  seemed  pleased  to  learn,  that  we  came 
from  his  country,  which  he  had  left  forty  years 
before ;  and  he  wished  to  retain  us  for  some 
days  at  his  farm.  The  political  revolutions  of 
Europe  were  to  him  almost  unknown.  He  saw 
only  a  movement  against  the  clergy  and  the 
monks ;  and  observed,  that  '^  this  movement 
would  last  as  long  as  the  monks  continued  to 
make  resistance.'*  This  manner  of  seeing  was 
very  natural  for  a  man,  who  had  passed  his.  life 
on  the  borders  of  the  missions,  and  who  had 
heard  unceasingly  of  the  conflict  between  the . 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  powei*s.  The  small 
towns  of  Caycara  and  Cabruta  were  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  farm  ;  but  during  part  of 
the  year  our  host  was  in  complete  solitude. 
The  Capuchino  becomes  an  island  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Apure  and  the  Oroonoko,  and  the 
communication  with  the  neighbouring  farms  can 
be  kept  up  only  by  means  of  a  boat  -f*.    The 

*  M.  Francois  Doizan. 
t  To  the  south-west  are  Hato  del  Re,  and  Hato  de  San  An- 
tonio, From  Uruana  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Cuchivero, 
the  vegetation  of  these  countries  appeared  to  us  to  be  charac- 
terized in  the  savannahs  by  isolepis  squarrosa^  i.  vahlii,  i. 
gracilif,  oplismenus  Bunnanni ;  and  in  woody  places  by  the 
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homed  cattle  tfien  seek  the  higher  grouads,  that 
extend  on  the  south  toward  the  cbun  of  the 
moantains  of  EDcaratnada.  This  granitic  chain 
is  intersected  by  Tallies,  which  contain  magnetic 
sands  (granuluy  oxidulated  iron),  owing  no 
donbt  to  the  decomposition  of  some  amphibolic 
or  chloritic  strata. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  June  we  met  a 
great  number  of  boats  laden  with  merchandize, 
sailing  np  the  Oroonok<^  in  order  to  enter 
the  Apare.  This  is  a  commercial  road  much 
frequented  between  Angostura  and  the  port  of 
Torunos  in  the  province  of  Varinas.  Our  fellow 
traveller,  Don  Nicholas  Soto,  brother  in  law  to 
the  governor  of  Varinas,  took  the  same  course, 
to  return  to  his  family.  At  the  period  of  the 
high  waters,  several  months  are  lost  in  striving 
against  the  currents  of  the  Oroonoko,  the  Apure, 
and  the  Rio  de  Santo  Domingo.  The  boatmen 
are  forced  to  carry  out  ropes  to  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  thus  warp  their  canoes  up.  In  the 
great  sinuosities  of  tbe  river  whole  days  are  some- 
times passed  without  advancing  more  than  two 


beautiful  Bpciba  or  aubletia  tibrbu,  plumeria  noi 
da  cathartica,  echitea  macrophylla,  bigBonmioiidfolia,  b.  eari- 
chanmsii,  h.  wrrucosa,  sabicea  hintita,  piper  anuafnn,  and 
rubia  orinocaitu.  We  were  auiprised  to  Qad  this  Utt«r 
plaiit,  which  belongs  to  the  almost  northera  groap  of  the 
itellata,  among  therubiacesof  the  low  regions  of  the  tro|»ct. 
(Brown,  on  the  Hants  of  the  Congo,  p.  38.) 
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or  three  hundred  toises.  Since  my  return  to 
Europe^  the  communications  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Oroonoko  and  the  provinces  situate  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  of  Merida,  Pam- 
plona, and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  are  become  more 
active ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  steamboats 
will  facilitate  these  long  voyages  on  the  Lower 
Oroonoko,  the  Portuguesa,  the  Rio  Santo  Do- 
mingo, the  Orivante,  the  Meta,  and  the  Gua- 
viare.  Magazines  of  cleft  wood  might  be  form- 
ed, as  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
United  States,  sheltering  them  under  sheds. 
This  precaution  would  be  indispensable,  as,  in 
the  country  through  which  we  passed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  procure  dry  fuel  fit  to  keep  up  a  brisk 
fire  beneath  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine. 

We  disembarked  below  San  Rafael  del  Capu- 
chino,  on  the  right,  at  the  Villa  de  Caycara,  near 
a  cove  called  Puerto  Sedeno.  It  is  a  collection 
of  a  small  number  of  houses,  that  bears  the 
pompous  name  of  villa.  Alta  Gracia,  la  Ciudad 
de  la  Piedra,  Real  Corona,  Borbon,  all  the  towns 
that  lie  between  the  mouth  of  the  Apure  and 
Angostura,  are  equally  miserable.  I  mentioned 
above,  that  the  presidents  of  the  missions,  and 
the  governors  of  the  provinces,  had  formerly  the 
habit  of  demanding  the  privileges  of  villas  and 
dudades  at  Madrid,  the  moment  the  first  foun- 
dations of  a  church  were  laid.  This  was  a 
means  of  persuading  the  minii^try,  that  the  colo- 
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nies  augmented  rapidly  in  population  and  pros- 
perity. Sculptured  figures  oftbe  Sun  and  Moon, 
such  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  are  found 
near  Caycara,  at  the  Cerro  del  Ttrano  *.  It  is 
"  the  ivorh  of  the  old  people^  (that  is  of  mr 
fathers)^  say  the  natives.  On  a  rock  more 
distant  from  the  shore,  and  called  Tecoma,  the 
symbolic  figures  are  found,  it  is  said,  at  the 
height  of  a  hundred  feet.  The  Indians  knew 
heretofore  a  road,  that  led  by  land  from  Caycara 
to  Demerary  and  Essequebo.  Did  the  tribes, 
that  sculptured  the  figu  res -f- described  by  the 
traveller  Hortsmann,  come  by  this  same  road  to 
the  lake  Amucu  ? 

On  the  northern  bank  of  the  Oroonoko,  oppo- 
site Caycara,  is  the  mission  of  Cabruta,  founded 
by  the  Jesuit  Rotella,  in  1740,  as  an  advanced 
post  against  the  Caribbees.    An  Indian  village, 

*  The  tyrant  who  gave  this  name  lo  these  mountains  is  not 
Lope  de  Aguirre^  but  probably,  as  the  name  of  the  ne^h- 
bouring  cove  seems  to  prove^  the  celebrated  conqmttador  An* 
tonio  Sedeno  ;  who,  after  the  expedition  of  Herera,  sought  to 
penetrate  by  the  Oroonoko  to  the  Rio  Meta.  He  was  in  t 
state  of  rebellion  against  the  audiencia  of  Saint  Domingo.  I 
am  ignorant  ^^^i^ever  how  Sedeno  clmie  to  Caycara  ;  for  his* 
torians  relate^  that  he  was  poisoned  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Tisnado^  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Portnguesa. 
{Frey  Pedro  Simm,  Not.  4,  cap.  21,  No.  3,  p.  30.  Cautui» 
p.  158.) 

t  See  above^  p.  593, 
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known  by  the  name  of  Cabritu*,  had  existed  on 
the  same  spot  for  several  ages.  At  the  time 
when  this  little  place  became  a  Christian  settle- 
ment, it  was  believed  to  be  situate  in  the  latitude 
of  five  degrees-f",  or  two  degrees  forty  minutes 
more  to  the  south  than  I  found  it  by  direct 
observations  made  at  San  Rafael,  and  at  la 
Boca  del  Rio  Apure.  No  idea  was  then  con- 
ceived of  the  direction  of  a  road,  that  could  lead 
by  land  to  Nueva  Valencia  and  Caraccas,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  at  an  immense  distance. 
The  merit  of  having  first  crossed  the  Llanos,  to 
get  from  the  Villa  de  San  Juan  Baptista  del  Pao 
to  Cabruta,  belongs  to  a  woman.  Father  Gili^ 
relates,  that  Donna  Maria  Bargas  was  so  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  Jesuits,  that  she  attempted 
herself  to  discover  the  way  to  the  missions. 
She  was  seen  with  astonishment  to  arrive  at 
Cabruta  from  the  north.  She  took  up  her  abode 
near  the  fathers  of  Saint  Ignatius,  and  died  in 
their  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko. 


*  A  cacique  of  Cahritu  received  Alonso  de  Hcrera  at  his 
dwelling,  on  the  expedition  he  attempted  for  going  up  the 
Oroonoko,  in  1535. 

+  See  the  maps  of  GumiUa  and  Caulin.  D'AnviUe  ended 
hy  guessing  better  the  latitude  of  Cabruta ;  which  he  places 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  South  America,  at  5^  22',  but  in  the 
second  at  7^  2\  The  new  map  of  Arrowsmith  indicates  this 
important  point  by  the  name  of  Carula. 

X  Vol.  i,  p.  64. 
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Since  that  period^  the  southern  part  of  the  Lla^ 
nos  has  been  considerably  peopled;  and  the 
road,  that  leads  from  the  valleys  of  Aragna  by 
Calabozo  to  San  Fernando  de  Apure  and  Ca- 
bruta^  is  much  frequented.  The  chief  of  the 
famous  expedition  of  the  boundaries  made  choice 
of  the  latter  place  in  1754^  to  establish  yards  for 
building  the  vessels  necessary  for  conveying  his 
troops  intended  for  the  Upper  Oroonoko.  The 
little  mountain^  that  rises  north-east  of  Cabnita, 
can  be  discerned  from  afar  in  the  steppes,  and 
serves  as  a  landmark  for  travellers. 

We  embarked  in  the  morning  at  Caycara; 
and  driving  with  the  current  of  the  Oroonoko^ 
we  first  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Cuchivero^ 
where  an  ancient  tradition  has  placed  the  Jt- 
heamrhenanosy  or  women  without  husbands*; 
and  we  there  reached  the  paltry  village  of  AlU 
Gracia,  which  bears  the  name  of  a  Spanish  town. 
It  was  near  this  place,  that  Don  Jose  de  Ytur- 
riaga  founded  the  pueblo  de  Cuidad  Real,  whicii 
still  figures  on  the  most  modern  maps,  though 
it  has  not  existed  for  fifty  years  past,  on  account 
of  the  insalubrity  of  it's  situation.  After  having 
passed  the  point  where  the  Oroonoko  turns  to 
the  east,  forests  are  constantly  seen  on  the  right 
bank,  and  the  Llanos  or  steppes  of  Venezuela  oa 
the  left.    The  forests,  which  border  the  river, 

*  See  above^  p.  303. 
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are  not  however  so  thick  as  those  of  the  Upper 
Oroonoko.  The  population  augments  percepti- 
bly as  you  advance  toward  the  capital :  you 
find  few  Indians^  but  Whites,  Negroes,  and  men 
of  mixed  descent.  The  number  of  the  Negroes 
is  not  great ;  but  here,  as  every  where  else^  the 
poverty  of  their  mastera  is  far  from  procuring 
for  them  more  humane  treatment,  and  more 
favourable  to  their  preservation.  An  inha- 
bitant of  Caycara,  Mr.  V a,  had  just  been 

condemned  to  four  years  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  one  hundred  piastres,  for  having,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  tied  a  Negress  by  the  legs  to 
the  tail  of  his  horse,  and  dragged  her  at  full  gallop 
through  the  savannah,  till  she  expired  of  agony, 
lam  glad  to  record,  that  the  Atulimcia  was  gene- 
rally blamed  in  the  country,  for  not  having 
punished  more  severely  so  atrocious  an  action. 
Yet  a  small  number  of  persons,  who  pretended  to 
be  the  most  enlightened  and  most  sagacious  of 
the  community,  deemed  the  punishment  of  a 
White  contrary  to  sound  policy,  at  the  moment 
when  the  Blacks  of  Saint  Domingo  were -in  com- 
plete insurrection.  When  institutions  that  have 
become  odious  are  menaced,  men  are  never 
wanting,  who,  in  order  to  maintain  them,  advise 
no  relaxation  of  what  they  contain  that  is  most 
hostile  to  reason  and  justice.  Since  I  left  those 
countries,  civil  dissensions  have  put  arms  into 
the  hands  of  the  slaves ;  and  fatal  experience 
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has  led  the  inhabitants  of  Venesaela  to  regret, 
that  they  refiised  to  listen  to  don  DomiDgo  To- 
var,  and  other  virtaoas  citizens,  who,  as  eariy  as 
the  year  1795,  lifted  np  their  vmces  in  the 
cahildo  of  Caraccas,  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  Blacks,  and  to  propose  means  that  might  have 
meliorated  their  condition. 

After  having  slept  on  the  10th  of  June  in  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  I  believe  that 
called  Acaru  by  Father  Caulin,  we  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Bio  Caura.  This,  the  Amy,  and 
the  Carony,  are  the  largest  tributary  streams, 
that  the  Oroonoko  receives  on  it*s  right  bank. 
Having  been  able  during  my  abode  in  the  mis- 
sions of  Saint  Francis,  to  collect  many  geogra- 
phical materials  respecting  the  Caura,  I  have 
traced  a  particular  map  of  it*.  All  the  Chris- 
tian settlements  are  now  found  nearthe  mouthof 
the  river ;  and  the  villages  of  San  Pedro,  Aripao, 
Urbani,  and  Guaraguarsuco,  succeed  each  other 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues.  The  first, 
which  is  the  most  populous,  contains  however 
but  two  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  That  of  San 
Luis  de  Guaraguaraico  is  a  col<Hiy  of  N^^roes, 
either  freed  or  fugitives  from  Esseqiiibo,  whidi 
merits  the  particular  attention  of  govenunent. 
It  can  never  be  sufficiently  recommended,  t» 


*  AOoM  geogr,,  PL  SO.  See  abuTe,  oo  Che  Rio  Ounm,  p.  ^> 
and  006. 
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endeavour  to  attach  the  slaves  to  the  soil,  and 
suffer  them  to  enjoy  as  farmers  the  fruits  of 
their  agricultural  labours.  The  land  on  the 
Caura,  for  the  most  part  a  virgin  soil,  is  ex- 
tremely fertile.  There  are  pasturages  for  more 
than  15,000  beasts;  but  the  poor  inhabitants 
have  neither  horses  nor  homed  cattle.  More 
than  six-sevenths  of  the  banks  of  the  Caura  are 
cither  desert,  or  occupied  by  independent  and 
savage  tribes.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  twice 
choked  up  by  rocks ;  occasioning  the  famous 
Raudales  of  Mura  and  of  P^ira  or  Paru,  the  latter 
of  which  has  a  portage,  because  it  cannot  be 
passed  by  canoes.  At  the  time  of  the  expedition 
of  the  boundaries,  a  small  fort  was  erected  on 
the  northern  cataract,  that  of  Mura.  The  go- 
vernor, don  Manuel  Centurion,  hastened  to  give 
the  name  of  Citidad  de  San  Carlos  to  a  few 
houses,  which  some  Spanish  families  (that  is  to 
say,  not  Indians),  consisting  of  Whites  and  Mu- 
lattoes,  had  constructed  near  the  fort.  South  of 
the  cataract  of  Para,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Caura  and  the  Erevato,  the  mission  of  San  Luis 
was  then  found :  and  a  road  by  land  led  thence 
to  Angostura,  the  capital  of  the  province.  All 
these  attempts  at  civilization  have  been  fruitless. 
No  village  any  longer  exists  above  the  Randal 
of  Mura ;  and  here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  colonies,  the  natives  have  as  we  may  say  re- 
conquered  the  country  from  the  Spaniards. 


Tbe  wMej  of  Caora,  howerer, 
day  or  other  highly  interesting  from  the  Tahieof 
it's  productions,  and  the  commiuiicatHiiis  which 
it  furnishes  with  the  Rio  Ventoari,  the  CaroDy, 
and  the  Cuyuni.  I  have  shown  above  tbe  im- 
portance of  the  four  tributary  streams^wiiichtbe 
Oroonoko  receives  from  the  moantainsof  Fuiiihl 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Caura,  between  the  vil- 
lages of  San  P^ro  de  Alcantara  and  San  Fran- 
cisco de  Aripao,  a  small  lake  of  four  hundred 
toises  in  diameter  wss  formed  in  1 790,  by  the 
sinking  in  of  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  an 
earthquake  *.  It  was  a  portion  of  the  forest  of 
Aripao,  which  sunk  to  the  depth  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  tbe  neigbbooring 
land.  The  trees  remained  green  for  several 
months ;  and  some  of  them,  it  was  believed, 
continued  to  pnsh  forth  leaves  beneath  thewater. 
This  phenomenon  is  the  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, as  the  soil  of  these  countries  is  probably 
granitic.  I  doubt  the  secondary  foroaatioos  of 
the  Llanos  being  continued  toward  the  sooth  as 
far  as  the  valley  of  Caura. 

The  11th  of  Jnne  we  landed  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Oroonoko  at  Puerto  de  los  Frailes^j  at  the 

*  On  Saint  Matthew's  day,  in  1790,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

f  Opposite  the  granitic  rock  called  Piedra  de  Dom  lgnae», 
'after  the  name  of  a  famous  smuggler,  who  roamed  theeoontrj 
between  the  Essequebo  and  the  Uanot  of  GaraccM. 
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distance  of  three  leagues  above  the  dudad  de 
la  Piedra,  to  take  altitudes  of  the  Sun.  The 
longitude  of  this  point  ia  67^  26'  SCT',  or  1^  41' 
east  of  the  month  of  the  Apure.  Farther  on, 
between  the  towns  of  la  Piedra  and  Muitaco,  or 
Real  Corona,  occur  the  Tomo  and  the  Mouth  of 
Hell  J  two  obstacles,  which  were  formerly  dreaded 
by  voyagers.  The  Oroonoko  suddenly  changes 
it*s  direction ;  it  flows  first  to  the  east,  then  to 
the  north-north-west,  and  then  again  to  the  east. 
A  little  above  the  Cdnno  Marftpiche,  which  opens 
on  the  northern  bank,  a  very  long  island  divides 
the  river  into  two  branches.  We  passed  on  the 
south  of  this  island  mthout  difficulty ;  toward 
the  north  a  chain  of  small  rocks,  half  covered 
when  the  water  is  high,  forms  whirlpools  atnd 
rapids.  This  is  what  is  called  la  Boca  del  In^ 
^fiemOy  and  the  Randal  de  Camiseta.  The  first 
expedition  of  Diego  de  Ordaz  (1531)  and 
Alonso  de  Herera  (1535)  have  given  celebrity  to 
this  bar.  The  Great  Catiiracts  of  the  Atnres 
and  Maypures  were  then  unknown ;  and  the 
clumsy  vessels  (vergantmes)^  in  which  travellers 
persisted  in  going  up  the  river,  rendered  the 
passage  through  the  rapids  extremely  difficult. 
At  present  no  apprehension  is  felt  in  ascending 
or  descending  the  Oroonoko,  at  any  season,  from 
it's  mouth  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Apure 
and  the  Meta.  The  only  falls  of  water  in  this 
space  are  those  of  Tomo  or  Camiseta,.Marimara, 
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and  Cariven,  or  Caricbana  Viqa  •.  Nekber  rf 
these  three  obstacles  is  to  be  fisared  with  expe- 
rienced Indian  pilots.  I  dwell  od  these  hydro- 
graphic  details,  because  a  great  political  and 
commercial  interest  is  now  connected  with  the 
communications  between  Angostura  and  the 
banks  of  the  Meta  and  the  Apure,  two  riyosthat 
lead  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cordilleras  of  New 
Grenada.  The  navigation  firom  the  mouth  of 
the  Lower  Oroonoko  to  the  proyinoe  oi  Varinas 
is  cUfficult  only  on  account  of  the  force  of  the 
current.  The  bed  of  the  river  no  wbere  presents 
obstacles  more  difficult  to  vanquish,  than  those 
of  the  Danube  between  Vienna  and  Lantz.  We 
meet  with  no  great  bars,  no  real  cataracts^  bat 
above  the  Meta.  The  Upper  Oroonoko  there- 
fore, with  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Rio  fiegrOy 
forms  a  particular  system  of  rivers^  where  the 
active  industry  of  Angostura  and  the  shore  of 
Caraccas  will  remain  long  unknown. 

I  obtained  horary  angles  of  the  Son  in  an 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  Boca  del  Jiffiemo^ 
where  we  had  set  up  our  instruments'^.  The 
longitude  of  this  point  according  to  the  chrooo- 
meter  is  67^  W3V\  I  attempted  to  determiDe 
the  magnetic  cUp  and  intensity,  but  was  pre- 

*  See  vol.  IT,  p.  6*14  and  568. 
t  At  9*^  20^  in  the  morning,  the  thermoaieter  at  the  lor- 
&ce  of  the  Oroonoko  38-2<>  cent. ;  in  the  nir>  M^;  hjfr. 
88^  Snuss.  i  sky  cloudy. 
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vented  by  a  heavy  storm  of  rain.  As  the  sky 
became  serene  again  in  the  afternoon^  we  went 
to  rest  tliat  night  on  a  vast  beach^  on  the  sonth^ 
em  bank  of  the  Oroonoko^  nearly  in  the  meri- 
dian of  the  little  town  of  Muitaco^  or  Real 
Corona.  I  found  the  latitude  by  three  stars'* 
to  be  &>  0'  2&\  and  the  longitude  67^5'  10". 
When  theObservantin  monks  in  1752  made  their 
first  entradas  on  the  territory  of  the  Caribbees, 
they  constructed  on  this  spot  a  small  fort^  or 
casafuerte.  The  proximity  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  Araguacais  renders  Muitaco  one  of  the 
most  healthy  places^ on  the  Lower  Oroonoko. 
There  Yturriaga  took  up  his  abode  in  1756^  to 
repose  himself  after  the  fatigues  of  the  expedition 
of  the  boundaries ;  and,  as  he  attributed  his  re-- 
covery  to  this  hot  rather  than  humid  climate,  the 
town,  or  more  properly  the  village,  of  Real  C!o- 
rona  took  the  name  of  pueblo  del  Puerto  sano. 
In  going  down  the  Oroonoko  more  to  the  east, 
we  left  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Pbo  on  the  north, 
and  that  of  the  Ami  on  the  south.  The  latter 
river  is  somewhat  considerable,  and  is  often 
mentioned  by  Raleigh.  Geographers  have  long 
made  the  Aroy  or  Arvi  (Arui)^  the   Caroli 

♦  See  my  Obi.  Astr.,  vol.  i,  p.  247.  The  latitude  of  Real 
Corona  is  con8e<|uently  near  70*^  69/  2(/^.  This  result  accords 
accidentally^  within  a  few  seconds^  with  that  which  the  astro- 
nomers of  the  expedition  of  the  boundaries  found  in  175G. 
{Caulin,  p.  56.) 

VOL.  V.  2  Y 
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led  in  the  woods,  our  dress  vas  not  id  very  goad 
order^  Mr.  Bonpland  and  I  hastened  to  present 
onrselves  to  Don  Felipe  de  Ynciarte,  the  gover- 
nor of  tbe  province  of  Guyana,  He  received  ns 
in  tlie  most  obliging  manner^  and  made  us  lodge 
■mth  the  secretary  of  the  intendance.  Coming 
from  an  almost  desert  country,  we  were  struck 
with  the  bustle  of  a  town,  which  has  only  six 
thousand  inhabitants.  We  admired  the  conve- 
niences, with  which  industry  and  commerce  fur- 
nish civilized  man.  Humble  dwellings  appeared 
to  us  magnificent;  and  every  person,  with  whom 
we  conversed,  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  su- 
perior iDtelligenee.  Longprivations  give  a  value 
to  tbe  smallest  enjoyments ;  and  I  cannot  ex- 
press the  pleasure,  with  which  we  saw  for  tbe 
fii-st  time  wbeaten  bread  on  the  governor's  table. 
I  am  perhaps  wrong  in  recording  sensations,  tfaat 
are  familiar  to  all  those  who  have  made  distant 
voyages.    We  enjoy  the  happiness  of  finding 

Dando  de  Apare  to  Cabrata,  34  nautical  leai^ues  ;  from  Ca- 
bruta,  or  from  tbe  confluence  of  the  Oroonoko  andibeApnre, 
to  Javita,  120 1. ;  from  Javita  to  San  Carlos  del  Km  N^ro, 
30 1. 1  fh>m  San  Garloi  to  Esmeralda,  70 1. ;  from  Esmenlda 
to  An^stura,  250  I.  Supposing  the  EOiirces  of  the  Oroonoko 
to  be  SO  leagues  east  of  Esmeralda,  we  find,  that  the  course 
of  the  Upper  Oroonoko  above  the  Raudale  of  Maypures  com- 
prisea  17S  leagues  ;  the  Lower  Oroonoko  (from  Ma^pares 
to  the  mouths  of  the  rirer)  260  1.  In  these  estimatioas  tbe 
fliauoeities  of  the  rivers  are  assumed,  with  Mr.  de  la  Cooria- 
mine,  to  be  one  third  of  the  direct  distance. 
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ourselves  again  in  the  midst  of  civilization  ;  but 
this  happiness  is  of  short  duration  to  persons^ 
who  are  powerfully  affected  by  the  marvels,  with 
which  nature  has  embellished  the  torrid  zone. 
The  fatigues  we  have  endured  are  soon  forgot* 
ten ;  and  we  have  scarcely  reached  the  coast, 
thei'egion  inhabited  by  European  colonists,  when 
we  form  the  project  of  returning  to  the  interior 
of  the  country. 

A  painful  circumstance  obliged  us  to  sojourn 
a  whole  month  in  the  town  of  Ang(^tura.  We 
felt  ourselves  on  the  first  days  after  our  arrival 
tired  and  weakened,  but  in  perfect  health.  Mr. 
Bonpland  began  to  examine  the  small  number  of 
plants,  which  he  had  been  able  to  save  from  the 
influence  of  so  damp  a  climate ;  and  I  was  oc- 
cupied in  settling  by  astronomical  observations 
the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  capital*,  as 

*  I  found  the  latitude  of  Santo  Tomas  de  la  Nueva  Guyana, 
vulgarly  called  Angostura,  or  the  Strait,  near  the  cathedral 
8*>  8'  IV';  the  longitude,  6tf  16'  21*.  {Obi.  A$tr.,  vol.  i, 
p.  240.)  The  town  is  consequently  only  0<>  16^  east  of  the 
meridian  of  the  castle  of  8t.  Antonio  at  Cumana.  La  Cruz 
and  Faden  had  placed  it  from  20'  to  30'  too  much  to  the 
cast,  and  4'  too  much  to  the  south.  The  dip  of  the  magnetic 
needle  at  Angostura,  according  to  my  observations,  was  30* 
cent.  div.  The  intensity  of  force  was  expressed  by  222  os- 
cillations in  10^  of  time.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  isodyna- 
mic  line  of  Angostura  passes  through  Calabozo  (geogr.  lat. 
««  58'  8'^),  where  the  dip  is  only  0  3**  less.  See  vol.  iv,  p. 
377, 378. 
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well  as  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle.    These 
labours  were  soon  interrupted.     We  were  both 
attacked  almost  on  the  same  day  by  a  disorder, 
which  with  my  fellow-traveller  took  the  cliarao- 
ter  of  an  ataxic  fever.    At  this  period  the  air 
was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  salubrity  at  An- 
gostura; and  as  the  only  mulatto  servant  we 
had  broDght  from  Cumana  felt  the  symptonuof 
the  same  disorder,  the  persons  who  Uxk.  nn- 
wearied  care  of  as  had  little  doubt,  that  we  had 
imbibed  the  germe  of  the  typhus  in  the  damp 
forests  of  Cassiquiare.  It  is  common  enough  for 
travellers,  to  feel  no  effects  from  miasmata  till 
the  moment  when,  having  reached  a  purer  at- 
mosphere, they  begin  to  enjoy  some  repose.    A 
certain  excitement  of  the  mental  powers  may 
suspend  for  some  time  the  action  of  pathogenic 
causes.    Our  mulatto  servant  having  been  much 
more  exposed  to  the  rains  than  we  were  our- 
selves, his  disorder  increased  with  frightful  rar 
pidity.      His  prostration  of  strength  was  so 
great,  that  on  the  ninth  day  his  death  was  an- 
nounced to  us.  He  was  however  only  in  a  state 
of  swooning,  which  lasted  several  hours,  and 
was  followed  by  a  salutary  crisis.  I  was  attacked 
at  the  same  time  with  a  very  violent  fever,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  fit  was  made  to  take  a  mix- 
ture of  honey  and  of  the  extract  of  the  bark  of 
Carony*.     This  is  a  remedy  mach  boasted  of  ui 

*  Extract  of  the  cortex  Angostura, 
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the  country  by  the  Capuchin  mi^sionarieir.  The 
intensity  of  the  fever  augmented,  but  it  left  rae 
on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Bonpland  remaiiied 
in  a  very  alarming  state,  which  during  several 
weeks  gave  us  the  most  serious  inquietude 
Fortunately  he  preserved  suflicient  strength  o^ 
mind,  to  prescribe  for  himself;  and  preferred 
gentler  remedies,  better  adapted  to  his  constitu- 
tion than  the  extract  of  the  bark  of  Carony.  The 
fever  was  continual ;  and,  as  almost  always  hap^ 
pens  within  the  tropics,  a  complication  of  dysen- 
tery aggravated  the  symptoms.  In  the  course  of 
this  painful  disease  Mr.  Bonpland  displayed  that 
courage  and  mildness  of  character,  which  never 
forsook  him  in  the  most  trying  situations.  I 
was  agitated  by  sad  presages.  The  botanist 
Loefling,  a  pupil  of  Linneus,  had  died  not  far 
from  Angostura,  near  the  banks  of  the  Carony, 
a  victim  of  his  zeal  for  the  progress  of  natural 
bistory.  We  had  not  yet  passed  a  year  in  the 
torrid  2sone ;  and  my  memory,  too  faithful, 
reminded  me  of  every  thing  I  had  read  in  Europe 
on  the  dangers  of  the  air  that  is  breathed  in  the 
forests.  Instead  of  going  up  the  Oroonoko, 
we  might  have  sojourned  some  months  in  ttie 
temperate  and  salubrious  climate  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  de  Merida.     It  was  I  who  had  chosen 

• 

the  path  of  the  rivers ;  and  the  danger  of  my 
fellow-traveller  presented  itself  to  my  mind  a» 
the  fajtal  consequence  of  this  inprudent  jCshoice.. 


Afttr  banng  attuned  in  a  few  days  an  extra- 
ordinary deg;ree  of  exacerbation,  the  fever  as- 
gamed  a  less  alarming  character.  The  infiam- 
mation  of  the  intestines  yielded  to  the  use  of 
emollients  drawn  from  malraceoos  plants.  Hie 
sidas  and  the  metochias  have  singalariy  active 
propertiesintfaetorridzcme;  the  recovery  of  the 
patient  however  was  extremely  slow,  as  it  always 
happens  with  Europeans,  who  are  not  thorongfaly 
seasoned  to  the  climate.  The  period  of  the 
rains  drew  near ;  and  in  order  to  return  to  the 
coast  of  Cumana,  it  was  necessary  again  to  cross 
the  LlanoSj  where,  amid  half-inundated  lands,  a 
shelter  is  rarely  foundj  or  any  other  nourishment 
than  meat  dried  in  the  sun.  To  avoid  exposing 
Mr.  Bonpland  to  a  dangerous  relapse,  we  re- 
solved to  stay  at  Angostura  till  the  lUtb  of  July. 
We  spent  part  of  this  time  at  a  neighbooring 
plantation  *,  where  mango  trees  and  breadfruit 
trees-f-were  cultivated.  The  latter  had  attained 
in  the  tenth  year  a  height  of  more  than  forty 
feet.    We  measured  several  leaves  of  the  arto- 

•  TirapkAe  ot  Don  Fells.  Varena. 
t  Artocarpua  incisa.  Father  Andujarj  Capnchin  miuioo. 
ary  of  the  province  of  Caroccas,  icaloiu  io  the  pnmiit  of 
natural  history,  has  introduced  the  breadfruit  tree  ben 
Spanish  Guyana  to  Varinas,  and  thence  to  tbe  kingdom  of 
New  Grenada.  Thus  the  western  coasts  of  America,  batbed 
by  the  Pacific  ocean,  receire  from  the  English  settlements 
n  th«  West  Indies  «prodaetioD  of  the  Friendly  lalaods. 
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carpus  that  were  three  feet  long,  and  eighteeb 
inches  broad,  remarkable  dimensions  in  a  plant 
of  the  family  of  the  dicotyledons. 

I  shall  terminate  this  chapter  by  a  succinct 
description  of  Spanish  Guyana  (Provincia  de  la 
Gruy(ma\  which  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  CapU 
tania  general  of  Caraccas.  Having  made  known 
at  large  whatever  is  remarkable  on  the  banks  of 
the  Apure,  the  Oroonoko,  the  Atabapo,  the  Rio 
Negro,  and  the  Cassiquiare,  that  relates  to  the 
history  of  our  species,  and  of  the  productions  of 
nature,  it  may  be  interesting  to  collect  these 
scattered  features,  and  trace  the  general  picture 
of  a  country,  which,  awaiting  a  higher  destiny, 
begins  already  to  fix  the  attention  of  Europe.  I 
shall  first  describe  the  situation  of  Angostura,  the 
present  capital  of  the  province;  and  shall  then 
trace  the  Oroonoko  as  far  as  the  delta,  which  it 
forms  at  it's  mouth.  Making  known  at  the 
same  time  the  real  course  of  the  Rio  Carony,  the 
fertile  banks  of  which  contain  the  greater  part  of 
the  Indian  population  of  Guyana,  I  shall  show 
from  the  history  of  geography  the  origin  of  those 
fabulous  lakes,  which  long  disfigured  our  maps. 

Since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  three 
towns  have  successively  borne  thename  of  Saint 
Thomas  of  Guyana.  The  first  was  opposite  the 
Islands  of  Faxardo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ca- 
rony and  the  Oroonoko.    It  was  this  which  was 
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destroyed  *  by  the  Dutch,  ander  the  comiiHiid 
of  Captain  Adiian  JansoD,  in  1579.  Hie  secmul, 
foanded -f- by  Antonio  de  Berrie>  1591,  near 
twelve  leagues  east  of  the  month  of  the  Canny, 
made  a  courageous  resistance^  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  whom  the  Spanish  writers  of  the  con- 
quest know  only  by  the  name  of  the  pirate 
Meali.  The  third  town,  now  the  capital  of  the 
province,  is  fifty  leagues  west  of  the  confluence 
of  the  Carony.  It  was  begun  in  1764,DndeFtbe 
goremor  Don  Juacqnim  Moreno  de  Mendon, 
[md  is  distinguished  in  the  public  documaiti 
from  the  second  town,  vulgarly  called  the  for- 
tress (el  Castillo,  las/ortalesas),  or  Old  Guayaaa 
{Vitja  Guajfana),  by  the  name  of  Santa  Tkomh 
de  la  Nueva  Gutn^ana.  This  name  being  very 
long,  that  of  Angostura  ^  (the  strait)  has  been 

*  Laet,  Noe.  OrbU,  Lib.  17,  p.  660.  GumilUt,  toI.  I,  p.  SI, 
86,  ptecM  emmwiuljr  the  expeditioni  of  Raleigh  in  the  yeui 
1646  Utd  164T.  Tlie  first  of  the  voyagea  UDdertakea  at  R»r 
leigh's  rufiif  wu  in  1695 }  the  second,  tlut  of  LwiKDce 
Ke)-iidB,  in  1890 )  the  third,  described  by  Thonuta  Huhsm, 
in  1687;  and  the  fourth,  in  1617.  The  first  and  last  only. 
were  performed  bj  Raleigh  in  person.  This  celebrated  man 
waa  bdteaded  October  the  S9lh,  1618.  (fyarrw'iCoILvol.ii, 
p.  863.)  It  is  therefore  the  second  town  of  Santo  Toinai, 
DOW  v^Ued^^'a  Gugana,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Raleigh, 

t  CaiUi*,p.  175,  and  not  in  1580.  {Dtpam  foi/agt  it  la 
Teire-Ferme,  vol.  iii,  p.  264.) 

t  Fray  Pedro  Simon,  not  7,  Chap,  xxii — xxviii,  p.  636— 
661. 

§  Europe  has  learnt  the  existence  of  a  town  of  Angostura 
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commonly  substituted  for  it.  The  inhabitants 
of  those  countries  find  it  difficult  to  recognize 
on  our  mapjs,  in  Santiago  de  Leon  and  Santo 
Thom6,  the  two  capitals  of  Venezuela  tod  Guy- 
€uia. 

Angostura,  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  which 
I  have  aire  adf  indicated  from  astronomical  ob- 
servations, stands  at  the  foot  of  a  bill  of  amphi- 
bolic schist*  destitute  of  vegetation.  The 
streets  are  regular,  and  for  the  most  part  parallel 
with  the  course  of  the  river.  Several  of  the 
houses  are  built  on  the  bare  rock ;  and  here,  as 
at  Darichana,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
missions,  the  action  of  black  and  strong  strata, 
when  strongly  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun, 
upon  the  atmosphere,  is  considered  as  injurious 
to  health.  I  think  the  small  pools  of  stagnant 
water  {lagunas  y  anegadizos),  which  extend 
behind  the  town  toward  the  south-east,  are 


by  tlie  tnde  ctnied  oo  by  the  Caialoniaiis  in  tbe  Carony  bark, 
fkhuik  is^ibie  benefiqial  bark  of  tbe  bonplandia  trifoUata.  Tbis 
b^rk^  eojDiog  from  Nueva  Guayana  waa  called  corieza  or 
4uucarilla  del  Angoitura  cortex  Angostura,  Botanists  so  little 
jessed  the  originof  thisgeographical  denomination,  that  they 
began  by  writing  Alugustura,  and  then  AugUita,  Very  recent 
political  events  have  rendered  tlie  names  of  the  somU  towns 
of  Angostura,  Calabuzo,  and  even  of  San  Fernando  de  Apore, 
&miliar  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  struggle  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother-country.  The  Randal  of  Cajpi- 
«eta  is  called  Angustura  in  the  maps  of  Gumilla  and  D*AnviHe. 

*  HomblendschUfer, 
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more  to  be  feared.  The  houses  of  Angostura 
are  lofly,  agreeable,  and  the  greater  number 
built  of  stone ;  which  constmctioa  proves,  that 
the  inhabitants  have  little  dread  of  earthquakes. 
But  unhappily  this  security  is  not  founded  od 
induction  from  very  precise  facts.  It  is  true, 
that  the  shore  of  Nueva  Andalusia  someUmes 
undergoes  very  violent  shocks^  without  the  com- 
motion being  propagated  across  the  Llanos. 
The  fotal  catastrophe  of  Cnmana  on  the  4th 
of  February,  1797,  was  not  felt  at  Angostura; 
but  iu  the  great  earthquake  of  1766,  which  des- 
troyed the  same  city,  the  granitic  soil  of  the  two 
banks  of  the  Oroonoko  was  agitated  as  far 
as  the  Raudales  of  Atures  and  Maypures. 
South  of  these  Raudales  shocks  are  sometimes 
felt,  which  are  confined  to  the  basin  of  the  Upper 
Oroonoko  and  the  Rio  Negro.  They  appear  to 
depend  on  a  volcanic  focus  distant  from  that  of 
the  Caribbee  islands.  We  were  told  by  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Javita  and  San  Fernando  de  Ata- 
bapo^  that  in  1798  violent  earthquakes  took 
place  between  the  Gnaviai-e  and  the  Rio  Negro, 
which  were  not  propagated  on  the  north  toward 
Maypures.  We  cannot  be  sufficiently  attentive 
to  whatever  relates  to  the  simultaneity  of  the  os- 
cillations, and  to  the  independaoce  of  the  move- 
ments in  contiguous  ground.  Every  thing  seems 
to  prove,  that  the  propagation  of  the  commotion 
is  not  superficial,  but  depends  on  very  deep  crevi- 
ces,  that  terminate  in  different  centres  of  action. 
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The  scenery  around  the  town  of  Angostura  is 
little  varied ;  but  the  view  of  the  river,  which 
forms  a  vast  canal  stretching  from  the  south- 
west to  the  north-east,  is  singularly  majestic. 
The  government,  at  the  end  of  a  long  contro- 
versy on  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  the  reach 
of  cannon  shot,  wished  to  know  exactly  the 
breadth  of  the  Oroonoko  at  the  point  called  the 
strait,  where  stands  a  rock  {el  Pennon),  that 
disappears  entirely  when  the  waters  are  at  their 
height.    Though  there  is  an  engineer  attached 
to  the  provincial  government,  a  few  months 
before   my  arrival  at  Angostura  don  Mathias 
Yturbur  had  been  sent  from  Caraccas,  to  mea- 
sure  the  Oroonoko  between  the  demolished  fort 
of  San  Gabriel  and  the  redoubt  of  San  Rafael. 
I  was  told  vaguely,  that  this  measure  had  given 
a  little  more  than  eight  hundred  varus  casteU 
lanas.    The  plan  of  the  town,  annexed  to  the 
great  map  of  South  America  by  La  Cruz  Olme- 
dilla,  indicates  nine  hundred  and  forty.    I  took 
with  great  care  two  trigonometric  measurements^ 
one  in  the  strait  itself,  between  the  two  forts  of 
San  Gabriel  and  San  Rafael ;  the  other  east  of 
Angostura,  in  the  great  walk  (Alameda),  near 
the  Embarcadero  del  Ganado.  The  result  of  the 
first  measure*  (at  the  minimum  of  breadth)  was 
thi'ee  hundred  and  eighty  toises ;  and  that  of  the 

*  The  base  measured  along  the  key,  245*6  met.  Angles  ; 
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second  •  foar  hundred  Md  ninetf .  llese  bm- 
snres  Burpafis  four  m"  fife  times  that  of  theSebe 
near  the  Jardin  dei  Flantas,  and  yet  this  part  of 
the  Oroondto  ii  called  a  ehaicmgy  or  affrstL 
Nothing  is  better  fitted  to  pn  an  klea  of  tfac 
mass  of  water  of  the  greiU  riven  of  Aoaerici^ 
than  the  dimensions  of  these  pretended  stiufs. 
TIk  Atnazoo,  according  to  my  meaenrement-fv 
is  two  hundred  and  serenteen  tmaee  wide  at  the 
Pmgo  de  Rentema ;  and  according  to  Mr.  de 
la  Condamine^  twenty^five  ttrises  at  the  Ptrngo 
de  Mansericbe,  and  at  the  atrait  of  Paux'up 
nine  hundred  toises.  This  last  strait  conse- 
qaently  diflfera  little  from  the  breadth  of  the 
Oroonoko  at  the  strut  of  Bors^on  ^. 

When  the  waters  are  high,  the  river  inandates 
the  keys }  and  it  sometimes  happens,  that  evea 
in  the  town  imprudent  men  become  the  prey  <rf 
crocodiles.  I  shall  transcribe  from  my  journal 
a  fact,  that  took  place  during  Mr.  Bonpland** 

74°  33'  10"  and  90°.  Distance  deduced  889  ivtrai.  or  4M 
toisea ;  but  we  muit  subtract  10  toiaea,  or  the  dutance  from 
^uKta  San  Gabriel  lo  the  Canri  od  the  key.  Now  456 1.— 
76  =  880  t.,  or  885  tarat  east. 

*  Usee  meaaured  in  the  Alameda,  19.1'0  met.  Angto; 
78"  3i'  ■!&"  And  00,  Dietaace  deduced,  858  met  =  491 1., 
or  WHvartu.  The  breadth  natandlj  variea  scvordisg  to  the 
rising  of  the  waters. 

^  I  measured  the  Amazon  when  the  water  waa  low,  -100 
toises  above  the  ntouth  of  the  Rio  Chinchipe. 

t  I  found  it  to  be  889  toises.  See  Chap,  xix,  *ul.  ir, 
p.  604. 
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illness.    A  Oaaykeri  Indian  from  the  island  de 
la  Margaretta  went  to  linehor  his  canoe  in  a 
dove,  where  thef  e  Were  not  three  feet  of  water. 
A  very  fierce  crocodile,  that  habitually  hannted 
that  spot,  seized  him  by  the  leg,  and  withdrew 
from  the  shore  i-emaining  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.    The  cries  of  the  Indian  drew  together  a 
crowd  of  spectators.  This  unfortunate  man  was 
first  seen  seeking  with  astonishing  courage  for  a 
knife  in  the  pocket  of  his  pantaloons.  Not  being 
able  to  find  it,  he  seized  the  head  of  th6  crocodile, 
and  thrust  his  fingers  into  if  s  eyes.    No  man  in 
the  hot  regions  of  America  is  ignorant,  that  this 
carnivorous  reptile,  covered  with  a  buckler  of 
hard  and  dry  scales,  is  extremely  Sensible  in  the 
only  parts  of  his  body  which  are  soft  and  Unpro- 
tected, such  as  the  eyes,  the  hollow  underneath 
the  shoulders,  the  nostrils,  and  beneath  the  lower 
jaw,  where  there  are  two  glands  of  musk.    The 
Guaykeri  Indian  had  recourse  to  the  same  means 
which  saved  the  Negro  of  Mungo  Park,  and  the 
girl  of  Uritucu,  whom  I  have  mentioned  above* ; 
but  he  was  less  fortunate  than  they  had  been, 
for  the  crocodile  did  not  open  it's  jaws,  and  lose 
hold  of  it*s  prey.    The  animal  yielding  to  the 
pain  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  river ;   and, 
after  having  drowned  the  Indian,  came  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  dragging  the  dead  body  to 

*  Chap,  xviii^  vol.  iv^  p.  423. 
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ao  island  opposite  the  port.  I  arrived  at  tbe 
moment  when  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Angostara  had  witnessed  this  melancholy 
spectacle. 

As  the  crocodile,  on  account  of  tbe  stmctore 
of  it's  larynx,  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  of  the  folds 
of  it's  tongue,  can  seize,  tboagh  not  swallow,  it's 
prey  under  water ;  a  man  seldom  disappears, 
without  tbe  animal  being  perceived  some  bonis 
after,  near  tbe  spot  where  the  misfortune  has 
happened,  devouring  it's  prey  on  a  neighbouring 
beach.  The  number  of  individuals,  who  perish 
annually  the  victims  of  tbeir  own  imprudence, 
and  of  tbe  ferocity  of  these  reptiles,  is  much 
greater,  than  it  is  believed  to  be  in  Europe.  It 
is  particularly  so  in  villages,  where  tbe  neigh- 
bouring grounds  are  often  inundated.  Tbe  same 
crocodiles  remain  long  in  tbe  same  places.  They 
become  from  year  to  year  more  daring,  espe* 
cially,  as  tbe  Indians  assert,  if  tbey  have  once 
tasted  of  human  flesh.  These  animals  are  so 
wary,  that  they  are  killed  with  difficulty.  A 
ball  does  not  pierce  their  skin ;  and  the  shot  is 
only  mortal,  when  directed  at  the  throat,  or'he- 
neath  the  shoulder.  The  Indians,  who  know 
little  of  tbe  use  of  fire-arms,  attack  the  crocodile 
with  lances,  after  ills  caught  with  large  pointed 
iron  hooks,  baited  with  pieces  of  meat,  and  fast- 
ened by  a  chain  to  thetnink  of  a  tree.  They  do 
liot  appproach  the  animal  till  it  has  struggled  a 
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long  time  to  disengage  itself  from  the  iron  tixed 
in  the  upper-jaw.  There  is  little  probability^ 
that  a  country!  in  which  a  labyrinth  of  rivers 
without  number  brings  every  day  new  bands  of 
crocodiles  from  the  eastern  back  of  the  Andes^by 
the  Meta  and  the  Apure^  toward  the  coast  of 
Spanish  Guyana^  should  ever  be  delivered  from 
these  reptiles.  All  that  will  be  gained  by  civil- 
ization wiU  be^  to  render  them  more  timid^  and 
more  easily  put  to  flight* 

Affecting  instances  are  related  of  African 
slaves^  who  have  exposed  their  lives  to  save  those 
of  their  masters,  who  had  fallen  into  the  jaws  of 
a  crocodile.  A  few  years  ago^  between  Uritucu 
and  the  Mission  de  Abaxo  *,  a  Negro,  hearing 
the  cries  of  his  master,  flew  to  the  spot  armed 
with  a  long  knife  (machette)^  and  plunged  into 
the  river.  He  forced  the  crocodile,  by  putting 
out  his  eyes,  to  let  go  his  prey,  and  hide  himself 
under  the  water.  The  slave  bore  his  expiring 
master  to  the  shore ;  but  all  succour  was  un« 
availing  to  restore  him  to  life.  He  died  of  suf- 
focation, for  his  wounds  were  not  deep.  The 
crocodile,  like  the  dog,  appears  not  to  close  it's 
jaws  firmly  while  swimming.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous  to  add,  that  the  children  of  the  deceased, 
though  poor,  gave  the  slave  his  freedom. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko 
and  it's  tributary  streams  discourse  continually 

*  In  the  Llanos  of  Caiaboto, 
VOL.   V.  2  z 
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on  tfae  dffDgerB.towhicbtbeyAreexpoBed.  They 
bare  marked  the  rauinen  of  tbe  crocodile,  as  the 
forerohaflStadiedthemannereofthebaU.  Tb^ 
have  learned  to  jud^previonily,  in  8onieBoit,of 
the  moTcnients  of  the  animal,  it's  means  of  at- 
tack, and  the  degree  of  il^s  boltbkess.  l^en 
they  are  assailed,  they  put  in  practice  with  that 
presence  of  mind,  and  that  resignaticm,  which 
characterizes  the  Indians,  tbe  Zamboes,  ondc*^ 
per-coloured  men  in  genenU,  the  counsels  they- 
have  heard  from  their  infancy.  In  countries 
where  nature  is  so  powerful  and  so  terrible,  man 
is  constantly  prepared  for  danger.  We  have 
mentioned  above  the  answer  of  the  young  Indian 
girl,  who  delivered  herself  from  tbe  jaws  of  the 
crocodile.  **  I  knew  he  would  let  me  go,  if  I 
thrust  my  fingers  into  his  eyes."  This  girl  be- 
longed to  the  indigent  class  of  the  people,  Id 
whom  the  habits  of  physical  want  augment  the 
energy  of  the  character ;  but  bow  can  ve 
avoid  being  surprised,  to  observe  in  the  coun- 
tries, convulsed  by  terrible  earthquakes,  on 
the  table-land  of  the  province  of  Quito,  women 
belonging  to  the  highest  classes  of  society  dis- 
play in  the  moment  of  peril  the  same  calm,  tbe 
same  reflecting  intrepidity  i  I  shall  mentioo 
one  example  only  in  support  of  this  assertion. 
On  the  4th  of  February,  1797,  when  36,000 
Indians  perished  in  the  space  of  a  few  roinutest 
a  young  mother  saved  herself  and  her  cbildieo, 
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crying  out  to  them  to  extend  their  arms  at  the 
moment  when  the  craoked  ground  ww  ready  to 
swallow  them  up«  W|ien  this  courageous  wo* 
man  heard  the  ^tonishment  that  ww  expressed 
at  a  presence  of  mind  90  e^^traoittioq^,  ah^  an- 
swered  with  great  simpUc^ty^  ?  I  hod  l^en  told 
in  my  infancy^  if  the  earthquake  surprise  you 
in  a  house^  place  your^ejlf  under  a  doorway,  that 
communicates  from  one  apartment  to  another : 
if  you  be  in  the  op^A  air^  aAd  feel  the  ground 
ppening  beneath  yoUj  es^tend  both  your  arms, 
-and  try  to  support  yourself  <w  the  edge  of  the 
crevice."  Tims  in  savage  regions,  or  in  coun* 
tries  exposed  to  frequent  convulsions,  man  is 
prepared  to  struggle  ?nitb  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  to  deliver  himself  from  the  jaws  of  the 
crocodile,  and  to  escape  from  the  conflict  of  the 
elements. 

Whenever,  in  very  hot  and  damp  years,  per- 
nicious fevers  become  common  at  Angostura, 
the  problem  is  discussed,  whether  the  govern- 
ment did  right  in  transferring  the  town  from  the 
J^i^'a  Guayana  to  the  Strait  between  the 
island  of  Maruanta  and  the  confluence  of 
the  Rio  Orocopiche.  It  is  asserted,  that  the 
ancient  town,  standing  nearer  the  sea,  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  the  cooling  breezes; 
and  that  the  great  mortality  prevailing  there 
was  less  owing  to  local  causes,  than  to  the  way 
of  living  of  the  inhabitants.    The  fertile  and 
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bumid  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  below  tbe  monflf 
of  tbe  Carony,  yield  an  immenBe  qnantity  of 
sqaasbes*,  planting,  and^opaw^.  These  fruits 
were  eaten  raw,  even  before  they  had  reached 
their  maturity;  and  the  people  being  at  the  same 
time  addicted  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  in 
excess,  this  i  mproperway  of  living  diminished  the 
population  from  year  to  year.  Tbe  archives  of 
Caraccas  are  filled  with  memorials  on  the  nece&- 
sity  of  changing  the  seat  ofthe  present  ca^ntal  of 
Guyana.  According  to  the  official  papers  which 
have  been  communicated  to  me,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed sometimes  to  go  back  to  the  Fortaleza  or 
fie^a  Guayana;  sometimes  to  place  the  capital 
close  to  the  great  mouth  of  the  Oroonoko,  ten 
leagues  west  ofCapeParima,  at  Che  confluenceof 
the  Rio  AcquireJ ;  and  sometimes  to  have  it  re- 
moved twenty-five  leagues  below  Angostura,  to 
the  fine  savannah  that  surrounds  the  Indian  vil- 
lage of  San  Miguel.  The  government  was  no 
doubt  influenced  by  a  narrow  policy  in  pretend- 
iDg,that,  "for  tbe  better  defence  of  the  province, 
it  was  fit  to  place  the  capital  at  the  enormous 
distance  of  eighty-five  leagues  from  the  sea, 
and  to  construct  no  town  in  this  space,  that 
could  be  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  eoe- 

f  Fruit  of  the  carica  papaya. 
}  Mr.  At  Pons  calls  it  the  Rio  Agmrrt  (vol.  iij,  p.  333). 
Compare  CintiM,  p.  59. 
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my.  Joined  to  the  difficulty  which  European 
vessels  find  in  going  up  the  Oroonoko  as  far  as 
Angostura  (which  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
ascending  the  Potomac  to  Washington),  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  centre  of  commerce  being 
placed  above  the  point,  where  the  banks  of  the 
river  present  most  attraction  to  the  activity  of 
the  colonists,  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  agri- 
cultural industry.  It  is  not  even  true,  that  the 
town  of  Angostura,  or  Santo  Thome  de  la  Nueva 
Guayana,  was  founded  where  cultivation  began 
in  1764 :  at  that  period,  as  at  present,  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  Guayana  was  contain- 
ed in  the  missions  of  the  Catalonlan  Capuchins, 
between  the  Rio  Carony  and  the  Cuyuni.  Now 
this  district,  the  most  important  of  the  whole 
province,  and  in  which  an  enemy  could  procure 
necessaries  of  all  kinds,  is  defended,  or  at  least 
supposed  to  be  so,  by  Vieja  Guayana^  but  in  no 
degree  by  the  fortifications  of  the  new  town  of 
Angostura. 

The  spot  which  has  been  proposed  near  San 
Miguel  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Carony,  consequently  between  the  sea  and 
that  part  of  the  country  which  is  most  inhabited. 
In  going  lower  down^  and  transferring  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Oroonoko,  as  Mr.  de  Pons  proposed,  the  proxim- 
ity of  the  Caribbees,  who  are  easily  driven  away, 
is  less  to  be  dreaded,  than  the  possibility  of  an 
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enemy  turning  the  place^  and  penetratmg  into 
the  province  by  the  small  western  mouths  of  the 
Oroonoko,  the  Ccaws  of  Macareo  and  Manamo. 
On  a  river,  the  delta  of  which  begins  to  be  form- 
ed at  the  distance  of  forty-six  leagues  from  the 
ocean,  the  most  advantageous  situation  for  a 
great  town  depends  on  two  circumstances,  ifs 
military  defence,  and  the  interests  of  commeroe 
and  of  agriculture.    Commerce  requires,  tiiat 
the  town  should  lie  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
great  mouth  of  the  river,  Boca  de  jyavws  ;  wbSk 
military*  security  leads  to  the  preference  of  aqwt 
above  the  formation  of  the  delta^  west  of  the  point 
where  the  Cano  Manamo  separates   from  the 
principal  trunk,  and  communicates  by  numennis 
bifurcations  with  the  eight  secondary  mouths 
(bocas  chicas)  between  the  island  of  Congrgos 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Guarapicbe.  Thesitii- 
ations  both  of  Vieja  and  Nueva  Cruayama  folfil 
the  latter  condition ;  and  that  of  the  andat 
town  has  the  forther  advantage  of  covering  to  a 
certain  point  the  fine  establishmmts  of  the  Gsta- 
lonian  Capuchins  of  Carony.    The  setQements 
may  be  attacked,  by  landing  on  the  rijg;ht  bank 
of  the  JBrazo  Imataca ;  but  the  mouth  of  the 
Carony,  where  the  canoes  feel  the  conmiotiwof 
the  waters  of  the  neighbouring  cataracts  {sdb 
de  Caroni),  is  defended  by  the  forts  of  \kfi 
Guayana. 
I  have  entered  into  these  minute  detmls,  be- 
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cause  political  events  have  recently  ^ven  great 
importance  to  those  thinly  inhabited  countries. 
I  have  discussed  the  diflferent  projects  according 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances  of 
the  Lower  Oroonoko^  which  my  situation  and 
my  connexions  with  the  Spanish  government 
enabled  me  to  acquire.    It  is  time  to  oppose 
the  mania^  so  common  in  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tugueze  colonies,  of  transplanting  towns  like  a 
camp  of  nomade  tribes.  It  is  not  the  importance 
or  solidity  of  the  public  edifices,  which  forbids 
the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Angostura.    It*s 
situation  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  seems  to  limit  the 
means  of  enlarging  it.    Notwithstanding  these 
inconveniencies,  however,  it  is  better  not  to  de- 
stroy what  has  prospered  for  fijfty  years.  Ideas  of 
general  stability  are  insensibly  annexed  to  the  ex- 
'  istence  of  a  capital,  however  small;  and,  if  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  require  a  partial  change,  ano- 
ther port  mi^ht  ba  constiiicted  i^earer  the  great 
mouth  of  the  Oroonokp^and  Angostura  be  still 
preserved  asi  the  seat  of  administration,  and  the 
centre  of  public  business.    Thus,  la  Guayra  is 
the  harbour  of  Caoaccas;  and  Vera  Cruz  may 
one  day  become  the  port  of  Xalapa.    The  ves- 
sels of  Europe,  And  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  may  come  to  stay.«ome  months 
in  those  latitudes,  would  willingly  go  as  far  up 
as  Angostura ;  while  other  vessels  wpuld  take 
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In  thdr  cai^oes  in  the  faarbonr  nearest  the  Paa- 
ta  Baiinia,wheie  in  time  of  peace  the  magazines, 
TOpewalks,  and  dock-yards,  would  be  fonnd. 
To  protect  the  country  between  the  capital  and 
the  harbour,  or  Puerto  de  la  Boca  grande,  from 
a  hostile  invasion,  the  banks  of  the  OrooniAo 
might  be  fortified  according  to  a  system  of 
defence  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  gronnd ;  for 
instance,  at  Imataca  or  at  Zacapana,  at  Banm- 
cas  or  at  San  Ra&el  (where  the  Cano  Manamo 
separates  from  the  principal  trunk),  at  Vieja 
Guayana,  at  the  island  of  Faxardo  (opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Carony),  and  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Mamo.  The  little  forts,  constructed  at 
a  small  expense,  would  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
a  refuge  for  the  gun-boats  Etationedat  the  points, 
which  the  enemy's  vessels  must  approach  on 
tacking,  to  sail  up  against  the  current,  I  dwell" 
so  much  the  more  on  these  means  of  defence,  as 
they  have  been  too  long  neglected*. 

The  northern  coasts  of  South  America  are 
defended  for  the  most  part  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, that  extends  from  west  to  east,  and  sepa- 
rates the  shore  from  the  Llanos  of  New-Anda- 

*  It  IB  almost  difficolt  to  believe,  that  the  whole  defenee  of 
the  province,  during  my  stay  at  Angostura,  depended  on  7 
taiuhat  catonerat,  and  six  hundred  soldiers  of  all  complesioM 
and  descriptions,  including  what  are  called  the  garrisou  <^ 
four  frontier  forts,  the  dtttacamtntot  of  Nueva  Gobjui^ 
Sv>  Carlos  del  Rio  Negro^  Guirior  and  Cuyaoi. 
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lusia^  Barcelona^  Venezuela^  and  Varinas.  It 
may  be  observed^  that  these  coasts  have  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  too  exclu- 
sively. There  we  find  six  strong  places*,  pro- 
vided with  a  fine  and  numerous  artillery ;  namcr 
ly,  Carthagena,  San  Carlos  de  Maracaybo,  Por- 
to-Cabello,  La  Guayra,  le  Morro  de  Nueva 
Barcelona,  and  Cumana.  The  eastern  coasts  of 
Spanish  America,  those  of  Guayana  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  are  low  and  without  defence ;  they  fur- 
nish to  a  daring  enemy  the  facility  of  penetrating 
into  the  country  as  far  as  the  eastern  back  of 
the  Cordilleras  of  New  Granada  and  Chili.  The 
direction^  of  the  Rio  Plata,  formed  by  the 
Uruguay,  the  Parana,  and  the  Paraguay,  forces 
an  invading  army,  when  it  would  march  toward 
the  east,  to  traverse  the  steppes  (pampas)  as  far 
as  Cordova  or  M endoza;  but  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, in  Spanish  Guyana,  the  course ;{;  of  the 
Lower  Oroonoko  and  it*s  two  great  tributary 
streams,  the  Apure  and  the  Meta,  furnish  in  the 
direction  of  the  latitude  a  path  of  rivers,  which 


^  Those  of  Carthagena  and  Porto  CabeUo  are  of  the  first 
rank.  In  naming  the  points  of  defence  from  west  to  east^ 
I  might  have  mentioned  also  the  batteries  Santa  Marta^  Ciu- 
dad  de  la  Hacha>  and  Coro  ;  but  these  works  are  of  little 
importance. 

f  From  south  to  norths  on  an  extent  of  land  of  twenty-two 
degrees  of  latitude. 

I  From  west  to  esa^i  for  thirteen  degrees  of  longitude. 
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facilitates  the  tramport  of  stores  and  pronrion. 
He  who  is  master  of  Angostura  may  advaoaee  at 
will  toward  the  Borth,  in  the  steppes  (Llam»»)iii 
Cnmana,  Barcelona,  and  Caraccas ;  tovarcl  the 
north-west,  in  the  province  of  Varinas ;  and  to- 
ward the  west,  in  those  of  Cassanare,  as  &r  as 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Pamplona.  The 
plains  of  the  Oroonoko,  of  the  Apare^and  of  the 
Meta,  alone  separate  the  province  of  Spanish 
Guyana  from  the  rich,  populous,  and  veil  culti- 
vated region  near  the  sea  shore.  Tie  fortified 
places  (Cumana,  la  Guajra,  and  Porto  Cabello) 
scarcely  protect  this  region  irom  expeditions 
landing  on  the  northern  coast.  I  ground  these 
statements  on  the  configuration  of  the  ground, 
and  the  present  distribution  of  the  points  of  de- 
fence. They  will  I  thinli  suffice  to  show,  how 
intimately  the  political  security  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Caraccas  and  New-Grenada  is  con- 
nected with  the  defence  of  the  months  of  the 
Oroonoko;  and  how  Spanish  Guyana,  thoogfa 
scarcely  cleared,  and  destitute  of  popnIadoD, 
acquires  a  high  importance  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 
This  military  importance  was  foreseen  more 
tlian  twocenturies  ago  bythe  celebrated  Raleigh. 
In  the  account  of  his  first  expedition,  he  often 
recurs  to  the  facility,  with  which  Queen  Eliza- 
beth might  conquer  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish 
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colonies  *^  ^^  by  the  course  of  the  Onxmoko^  and 
the  innumerable  rivers  which  run  into  it.**  We 
mentioned  above,  that  Girolamo  Benssoni  pre- 
dicted in  1545  the  revolutions  of  the  isliand  of 
St.  Domingo,  '^  which  must  soon  become  the 
property  of  the  Blacks.**  Here,  in  a  work  pub- 
lished in  1596,  a  plan  of  campaign  is  traced, 
the  merit  of  which  has  been  justified  by  recent 
events. 

The  town  of  Angostura  in  the  early  years  of 
it's  foundation  had  no  direct  communication  with 
the  metropolis.  The  inhabitants  were  contented 
with  carrying  on  a  trifling  contraband  trade  in 
dried  meat  and  tobacco  with  the  West  India 
islands,  and  with  the  Dutch  colony  of  Essequi- 
bo,  by  the  Rio  Carony.  Neither  wine,  oil,  nor 
flour,  three  articles  of  importation  the  most 
sought  after,  was  received  directly  from  Spain. 

•  The  Discovetie  of  the  Empire  of  Gtuana.  Lond.  1596  p. 
28^  96^  and  100.  In  speaking  of  the  defence  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Oroonoko,  Raleigh  obserres  'judiciously^  and  with 
great  knowledge  of  the  locality^  ''This  eountry  is  besides  so 
defensible^  that  if  two  fortes  be  builded  in  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces which  I  have  seen^  the  flood  setteth  in  so  neere  the 
bank^  where  the  channel  also  lyeth,  that  no  shippe  can  passe 
up^  but  within  a  pickes  length  of  the  artiUerie  ;  first  of  the 
oue,  and  afterwardes  of  the  other."  He  then  adds^  in  that 
style  of  exaggeration^  which  appeared  to  him  n^pessary  in 
order  to  make  his  projects  of  conquest  relished,  ''  The  two 
fortes  will  be  a  sufficient  guarde  both  of  the  empire  of  Inga, 
and  to  an  hundred  other  several  kingdomes,  lying  within  the 
said  river,  even  to  the  citie  of  Quito  in  Peru.'* 
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Some  mercfaanta  in  1771  sent  the  first  acbooner 
to  Cadiz :  and  since  tbat  period  a  direct  ex- 
change of  commodities  with  the  ports  of  Anda- 
lusiaand  Catalonia  has  become  extremely  active. 
The  population  of  Angostura*,  after  having  beoi 
a  long  time  languishing,  has  much  increased 
since  1785  :  at  the  time  of  my  abode  in  Guy- 
ana, however,  it  was  for  from  being  equal  to  that 
of  Staebroeck,  the  nearest  English  town.  The 
mouths  of  the  Oroonoko  have  an  advantage  over 
every  other  part  in  Terra  Firma.  They  afford 
the  most  prompt  communications  withtbepenio- 
sula.  The  voyage  from  Cadiz  toPuntaBarima  is 
performed  sometimes  in  eighteen  ortwenty  days. 
The  return  to  Europe  takesfrom  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  days.  These  mouths  being  placed  to  wind- 
ward of  alt  the  islands,  the  vessels  of  Angostara 
can  maintain  a  more  advantageous  commerce 
with  the  West  Indies  than  La  Goayra  and  Porto 
Cabello.  The  merchants  of  Caraccas  therefore 
have  been  always  jealous  of  the  progress  ofindus- 

■  Angostura,  or  Snato  Thomh  de  U  Nueva  Gnayana,  in 
1768,  had  only  500  inhabitants.  {CauUn,  p.  63.)  They  were 
numbered  in  1760,  and  the  lesolt  was  1613  (456  Whiles, 
440  Blacks,  363  Mulattoes  and  Zamboei,  and  246  Indians). 
The  population  in  the  jear  17BD  rose  to  4590  ;  and  in  1800, 
to  0600  souls.  {Offiaal  LUU,  MS.)  The  capital  of  the  EngliEh 
colony  of  Demenra,  the  town  of  Staebroeck,  the  name  of 
which  is  scarcely  known  in  Europe,  is  only  fifty  leagues  dis- 
tant, south-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oroonoko.  It  contuos, 
according  to  Bolingbroke,  nearly  10,000  inhabitants. 
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try  in  Spanish  Guyana ;  and  Caraccas  ha\ing 
been  hitherto  tiie  seat  of  the  supreme  goverament, 
the  port  of  Angostura  has  been  treated  with  still 
less  favor  than  the  ports  of  Cumana  and  Nueva 
Barcelona.  With  respect  to  the  inland  trade^ 
the  most  active  is  that  Of  the  province  of  Vari- 
nas^  which  sends  mules^  cacao,  indigo,  cotton^ 
and  sugar  to  Angostura ;  and  in  return  receives 
generoSy  that  is,  the  products  of  the  manufac- 
turing industry  of  Europe.  I  have  seen  long 
boats  (lanchas)  set  off,  the  cargoes  ojf  which 
were  valued  at  eight  or  ten  thousand  piastres. 
These  boats  went  first  up  the  Oroonoko  to  Ca- 
bruta ;  then,  along  the  Apure  to  San  Vicente ; 
and  finally,  on  the  Rio  Santo  Domingo,  as  far 
as  Torunos  *,  which  is  the  port  of  Varinas  Nue- 
vas.  The  little  town  of  San  Fernando  de  Apure, 
of  which  I  have  given  a  description  above-}-,  is 
the  magazine  of  this  river  trade,  which  might 
become  much  more  considerable  by  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  boats. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Oroonoko,  and  all  the 
nlouths  of  this  river,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  Boca  de  Navios,  belong  to  the  province  of 
Cumana.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  long  ago 
to  the  projectof  building  another  town  opposite 
Angostura  (where  the  battery  of  San  Rafael  is 


•  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Ohispos. 
t  Chap.  18,  vol.  iv,  p.  392. 
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now  placed),  in  order  to  export  the  innles  and 
dried  meat  of  the  (.lanog  from  the  temt«7  of 
the  province  of  Cumana  itself,  without  oroasiqg 
theOroouoko.  ThelittlejealouBies,  that  always 
subsist  between  two  neighbonring  governments 
will  serve  to  favor  this  project ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  cultivation  of  the  conntiy  it  is 
to  be  wished,  that  it  may  be  postponed  yet  a 
long  time.  Wherefore  erect  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oroonoko  two  rival  towns,  scarcely  font 
hundred  toises  distant  from  each  other  i 

I  have  now  described  the  country  throng 
which  we  passed  during  a  voyage  of  five  hun- 
dred leagues ;  it  remains  for  me  to  make  known 
the  small  space  of  three  degrees  fifty-two  mi- 
nutes of  longitude,  that  separates  the  present 
capital  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oroonoko.  The 
exact  knowledge  of  the  delta,  and  of  the  course 
of  the  Rio  Carony,  is  at  once  interesting  to  by-  " 
drograpby,  and  to  European  commerce.  In 
order  to  judge  of  the  extent  and  configuratloa 
of  a  country  intersected  by  the  branches  of  the 
Oroonoko,  and  subject  to  periodical  inundations, 
I  found  it  necessary  to  examine  astronomically 
the  situation  of  the  points,  in  which  the  summit 
and  the  extreme  branches  of  the  delta  terminate. 
Mr.  de  Churraca,  who  was  appointed  together 
with  Don  Juacquin  Fidalgo,  to  survey  the  north- 
ern coasts  of  Terra  Firma  and  the  West  India 
islands,  has  ascertained  the  latitude  and  longi- 
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tude  of  la  Boc^  de  Mananio,  Punta  Baxa^  and 
Vic^a  Guyana*  The  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Espinosa 
have  made  known  to  us  the  real  fidtuation  of 
Panta  Barima ;  so  that  on  correcting  the  abso- 
lute longitudes  by  those  of  Puerto  Espana  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  and  of  the  castle  of  Saint 
Antonio  at  Cumana .  (two  points  settled  by  my 
own  observations  and  the  judicious  researches 
of  Mr.  Oltmanns^)  I  think  I  can  furnish  state* 
ments  sufficiently  accurate.  It  is  to  be  wished, 
that  the  difference  of  meridian  between  Puerto 
Espana  and  the  little  mouths  of  the  Oroonoko, 
between  San  Rafael  (the  summit  of  the  delta) 
and  Santo  Thome  del  Angostura^  may  some  day 
be  determined  by  the  chronometer  in  an  unin- 
terrupted voyage.  The  situation  of  the  latter 
as  I  have  given  it  rests  on  that  of  Cumana,  and 
(by  the  confluence  of  the  Apure)  on  Caraccas 
and  Porto  Cabello*. 

*  See  my  Obi»  ^ttr,^  vol.  i.  p.  xxxviii.  Eipinoia,  Memarias  de 
los  Navegantes  Espannoies,  vol.  i.  p.  81^  and  the  Carta  esferica 
de  Castas  de  Tierra  FIrma  de  Don  Joaqmn  Frdncisio  Fidalgo 
pubUcada  en  1016,  compared  with  the  sketches  of  the  Bocas 
del  Orinoco,  which  I  procured  at  Angostura.  The  foUowiilg 
are  the  results  of  my  researches  :  Punta  Barima,  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  great  mouth  (Boca  de  Navios)  of  the  Oroonoko^ 
corrected  by  Puerto  Espana  and  Portorico,  according  to 
Mr.  Oltmanns^  sixty-two  degrees  twenty-six  minutes  forty- 
six  seconds ;  by  Cumana^  according  to  my  direct  observations^ 
sixty-two  degrees  twenty  minutes  ten  seconds^  I  have  thought 
it  right  to  fix  on  sixty-two  degrees,  twenty-three  minutes^  be« 
cause  the  Spanish  navigators  set  out  froni  the  island  of  Trini- 
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llie  whole  eastern  coast  of  South  America, 
from  Cape  Saint  Roqiie,  and  particularly  from 
the  port  of  Maranham*,  as  far  as  the  group  of  the 
mountfuns  of  Paria,  is  so  low,  that  it  appears  to 
me  difficult  to  attribute  the  delta  of  the  Oroono- 
ko,  and  the  formation  of  its  soil,  to  the  acco- 
uiulated  mud  of  one  river.  I  do  not  deny,  that 
the  delta  of  the  Nile,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  fuicients,  was  heretofore  a  gnU  of  the 


<lad,  and  I  bad  settled  the  longitude  of  Angostura  trom  that  ttf 
Cumona,  one  of  the  points  of  America,  the  position  of  which 
rests  on  the  most  certain  statements,  Boca  de  Manaaio,  neariy 
the  westernmost  of  the  boeaachicatdei  Orinoco,  sixty-four  de- 
grees forty-four  minutes.  San  Rafael,  near  the  point  where 
the  Cano  Manamo,  which  fonns  the  bocat  chicat,  separates 
from  the  principal  trunk,  sixty-four  degrees  eighteen  minutes. 
Viejo  Guayana,  sixty-four  degrees  forty-three  minutes.  (The 
latitude  observed  on  land  by  Churruca  is  eight  d^rees  eig^t 
minutes  twenty-four  seconds ;  almost  the  sanie  therefore  as 
the  latitude  of  Angostura,  which  I  fonnd  to  be  eight  degrees 
eight  minutes  eleven  seconds.  La  Cruz  and  Anowsmith 
place  Vieja  Guayaua  eighteen  and  twenty>aix  seconds  north 
of  Angostura.)  Santo  ThonA  del  Angottvra,  sixty-iiz  d^iees 
fifteen  minutes  twenty-one  seconds. 

*  According  to  the  excellent  observations  yet  nnpubUshed 
of  Baron  de  Roussin,  captain  in  the  French  navy,  who  has 
lately  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  latitude 
of  Fort  St.  Antonio  de  la  Barre  is  two  degrees  twenty-niM 
minutes  two  seconds  south;  longitude  forty-six  degrees 
Ihirty-four  minutes  fifty-nine  seconds  (supposing  the  fort 
Anatbomirim  in  the  island  of  St.  Catherine  fifty  d^rcet 
fifty-une  minutes  fifteen  seconds  west  of  Paris). 
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Mediterranean,  filled  up  by  successive  allu^ 
vions.  It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  at  the 
mouth  of  all  great  rivers,  where  the  velocity  of 
the  stream  suddenly  diminishes,  a  bank,  an  is* 
land,  a  deposition  of  substances  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  farther,  is  formed.  It  may  also  be 
conceived,  that  the  river,  obliged  to  flow  round 
this  new  bank,  divides  itself  into  two  branches ; 
and  that  the  accumulating  earth,  finding  a  point 
of  support  at  the  summit  of  the  delta,  extends 
fiirther  and  farther,  widening  these  branches  *"» 
What  takes  place  at  the  first  bifurcation  may  be 
efiected  in  each  partial  channel ;  so  that  by  the 
same  processes,  nature  may  form  a  labyrinth  of 
smaH  bifurcated  channels^  which  are  filled  up  or 
grow  deeper  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  according  to 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  waters.  The 
principal  trunk  of  the  Oroonoko  has  no  doubt  in 
this  manner  divided  itself,  twenty-five  leagues 
west  of  the  jBoca  de  Navios,  into  two  branches^ 
those  of  the  Zacupana  and  Imataca.  The  net-* 
work  of  less  considerable  branches  which  the 
river  sends  toward  the  north,  and  the  mouths  of 
which  bear  the  name  ofbocas  chicas{  little  mouths), 
appears  to  be  a  phenomenon  entirely  similar  to 
that  of  the  deltas  of  tributary/  streams^.  When 

•  Girard,  sur  la  f^allie  tTEgypte,  p.  66. 
f  On  the  deltas  of  tributary  streams  opposed  to  the  oceanic 
deltas,  see  above,  chap,  xxiii,  p.  466. 
V  OL.  v.  3  A 
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a  river  aeiTeral  leagues  from  the  coast  (fw  m^ 
stance  tbe  Apure  or  the  Jopura)  joina  another 
river  by  a  great  number  of  blanches^  these  nndti- 
pHed  bilweations  are  merely  forrows  feraoed  in 
a  very  flat  soiL  It  is  the  same  with  tbe  oceamk 
deltaSy  wherever  the  coasts,  by  general  inouda- 
tioDS  anterior  to  the  existence  of  the  Oroonoka 
and  the  Amazon,  have  been  covered  by  deposi- 
tions of  accumulated  earth.  1  doubt  whether 
all  these  oceanie  deltas  have  been  gulfii»  w^  as 
some  modem  geographers  say,  negative  deltas. 
When  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the 
Senegal,  the  Danube,  the  Amazon,  the  Oroo- 
noko,  and  Missisippi,  have  been  more  carefully 
examined  in  a  geological  view,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  they  have  not  all  the  same  origin; 
the  coasts  that  advance  abruptly  into  the  sea 
from  the  effect  of  increasing  alluvions  *  will  be 
iHstingttished  from  those,  that  follow  the  general 
configuration  of  the  continents ;  lands  formed  by 
a  bifurcated  river  will  be  distingmshed  from 
plains  traversed  by  a  few  lateral  branches,  form- 
ing part  of  a  soil  of  aihivions,  the  extent  of  wluch 
exceeds  several  thousand  square  leagues. 

The  delta  of  the  Oroonqko,  between  the  Isia 
Cangrejos  and  the  Boca  de  Manamo,  (tiie  land 
inhabited  by  the  Guaraon  Indians,)  may  be 


*  Like  the  deltas  of  the  Nile^  the  6aDe;e8,  the  Duaube 
and  the  Missisippi. 
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compared  to  the  island  of  Marajo  or  Joanes*^ 
near  the  month  of  the  Amazon.  One  of  these 
pieces  of  all  n vial  land  is  on  the  north,  the  other 
on  the  sonth  of  the  principal  trunk  of  the  river. 
But  the  form  of  the  island  Joanes  is  connected 
with  the  general  configuration  of  the  soil  of  the 
province  of  Maranhao,  as  the  coasts  of  the  bocas 
cJiicas  of  the  Oroonoko  are  with  that  of  Esise- 
quibo  and  the  gulf  of  Paria.  Nothing  appears 
to  me  to  prove,  that  this  gulf  extended  formerly 
toward  the  south  from  the  boca  de  Manamo  as 
far  as  Vieja  Guayana;  or  that  the  Amazon 
filled  with  it's  waters  the  whole  bay  between 
Villa  Vistoza  and  Grand  Para.  All  that  sur- 
rounds rivers  is  hot  their  own  work.  They  have 
most  frequently  scooped  themselves  out  abed  in 
alluvial  lands,  the  origin  of  which  dates  from 
more  ancient  geologic  causes,  from  the  great  ca- 

*  This  pretended  island,  which  the  Jesuit  Andrew  da  Bar- 
ro8  asserts  to  be  larger  than  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  though 
it  is  only  fifteen  hundred' square  leagues,  is  inhabited  by  the 
Nhengahybas  (or  Igaruanas,  that  is,  boatmen),  who  know  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  as  well  as  the  Guaraons  know  thai  of 
the  Oroonoko.  The  topography  of  the  island  Joanes,  and 
of  the  vicinity  of  Belem  or  of  Para,  has  little  accuracy  on 
the  most  recent  maps.  The  following  is  the  real  state  of 
things  :  a  very  narrow  channel  (the  Tagypuru)  issues  from  the 
Amazon  below  the  Villa  d^  Gurupa,  and  joins  the  lake 
Aunapu  near  the  town  of  Melgafo.  The  Hio  Annapu,  which 
is  the  Guanapu  of  D*Anville,  fells  into  this  lake.  East  of 
M elga^o,  the  Tagypuru  receives  the  great  river  of  the  Tocan- 
tins,  on  which  stands  the  town  of  Para. 

3a2 
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tastropbes  which  our  planet  has  undergone.  It  is 
proper  to  examine,  wbether  between  the  bifur- 
cated branches  of  a  river  the  mud  do  not  repose 
upon  a  stratum  of  pebbles,  which  are  found  iiu- 
from  running  waters.  The  greatest  separation 
of  the  branches  of  the  Oroonoko  is  forty<seren 
nautical  leagues.  This  is  the  breadth  of  the 
oceanic  delta  between  Funta  Barima  and  the 
westernmost  of  the  hocas  chicas.  An  exact  sur- 
vey of  those  countries  being  hitherto  wanting, 
the  number  of  the  mouths  is  not  known.  A 
vulgar  tradition  gives  seven  to  theOroonoko,  and 
reminds  us  of  the  septem  ostia  Nili,  so  celebrat- 
ed in  antiquity.  But  the  delta  of  Egypt  was  not 
always  confined  to  this  number;  and  eleven  con- 
siderable mouths  at  least  may  be  counted  on  the 
inundated  coast  of  Guyana*.  After  the  Boca  de 


'  Boca  de  Naviot;  B.  de  Lauran  fLoran,  Laurent);  B. 
de  Vuina,  two  or  three  leagues  west  of  the  Isla  Cangrejos, 
aoil  two  or  three  fathoms,  deep ;  B.  chica  de  lHariatat,  five 
leagties  farther,  little  known ;  B.  de  yinquinia  ;  B.  grande 
de  Mariiucu,  very  navigable  ;  B.  de  Macareo  (the  eano  of  this 
name  admits  large  vessels  as  far  as  Sua  Rafael,  where  )t 
issues  from  the  principal  trunk)  )  B.  de  Cueuma,  narrower, 
but  deeper ;  B.  de  Pedernttlei,  navigable ;  B.  de  Manama 
grande,  near  the  islands  of  Plata  and  Pesquero  ;  B.  de  Gua- 
nipa.  From  boca  de  Nuina  to  boca  de  Manamo  grande, 
the  partial  distances  were  indicated  to  me  at  Eve,  seven, 
eight,  six,  four,  eight,  and  seven  leagues.  Ihe  sjQony- 
my  of  these  branches  of  the  Oroonoko  is  somewhat  em- 
bu-rasiing.    Is  not  the  B.  de  Capure,  between  Federoales 
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Navios,  which  mariners  recognise  by  the  I^unta 
Barinia,  the  Bocas  of  Mariusas,  Macareo,  Pe- 
demaleSy  and  Manama  grande,  are  most  useful 
for  navigation.  That  part  of  the  delta,  which 
extends  to  the  west  of  the  Boca  de  Macareo,  is 
bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Paria^  or 
Gol/o  triste.  This  basin  is  formed  by  the  east- 
em  coast  of  the  province  of  Cumana,  and  the 
western  coast  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  ;  it  com- 
mimicates  with  the  Caribbean  sea  by  the  famous 
mouths  of  the  Dragon  {Bocas  de  Dragos),  which 
the  coasting  pilots  have  regarded  ever  since  the 
time  of  Christopher  Columbus^  though  impro- 
perly, as  the  mouths  of  the  Oroonoko*". 

and  Macareo,  identical  with  the  B.  de  Cucuina )  Does  not 
the  Cano  de  Laurent,  which  is  said  to  be  extremely  wide 
where  it  separates  from  the  Oroonoko,  and  very  narrow  at 
it's  mouthy  lead  to  one  of  the  two  Bocas  de  Mariusas } 

*  The  waters^  which  issue  so  impetuously  from  the  Bocoi 
de  Dragos  (See  chap.  3^  vol.  ii,  p.  2V),  are  Ist^  those  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  currents  of  which  run  toward  the  coast  of 
Guyana  through  the  Canal  del  Sur  (between  Punta  de  Man- 
gles of  the  continent,  and  Punta  Galiota  of  the  island  of 
Trinidad)  west-north-west  5  2d,  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Bo^ 
cat  chic€u  of  the  Oroonoko  (of  the  Canos  Pedernales  and 
Manamo  grande  joined  with  that  of  the  great  Rio  Guarapi- 
che).  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  gulf  of  Paria  formed 
heretofore  an  inland  basin,  when  the  island  of  Trinidad  was 
still  united  on  the  north  to  Cape  Paria,  and  on  the  south- 
west (Punta  de  Icacos)  to  the  Pun  to  Foleto,  situate  east  of 
the  boca  de  Pedernales.  Three  small  rocky  islands,  partly 
cultivated  with  cotton  {hlas  de  Alonos,  de  Hueboi  and  de  Choc 
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When  a  vessel  coming  from  sea  would  en- 
ter the  principal  mouth  of  the  Oroonoko^  the 
boca  de  Navios,  it  should  make  the  land  at  the 
Punta  Barima.  The  right  or  southern  bank  is 
the  highest:  the  granitic  rock  pierces  the  marshy 
soil  at  a  small  distance  in  the  interior,  between 
the  Canno  Barima,  the  Aquire,  and  the  Cuyuni. 
The  left,  or  northern  bank  of  the  Oroonoko, 
which  stretches  along  the  delta  toward  the  Boca 
de  Mariusas  and  the  Punta  Baxa*,  is  very  low ; 
and  is  distinguishable  at  a  distance  only  by  the 
clumps  of  Mauritia  palm-trees,  which  embellish 
the  passage.    This  is  the  sago-tree -f-   of   the 

cachacares)  divide  the  passage,  which  is  three  or  four  leagues 
broad  (between  the  north-west  cape  of  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad, near  the  port  of  Chaguaramas,  and  the  Punta  de  la 
Pena,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast  of  Paria)  into  four 
small  channels ;  Bocade  Monos,  B,  de  Huebos,  B.  de  Navios, 
and  B.  grande.  These  mouths  collectively  are  called  Boca$ 
de  Dragos.  There  are  some  other  small  islands  nearer  the 
eastern  coast  of  Paria  (El  Fraile,  El  Fato,  and  Ei  Patito), 
the  existence  of  which  attests  the  convulsions,  to  which  this 
country  has  been  exposed. 

*  According  to  Churruca,  lat.  O*'  35'  30*  (or  0"*  54'  55" 
farther  north  than  Punta  Parima).  I  find  the  longitude 
to  be  63°  21/,  as  deduced  from  my  observations  at  Cumana. 

t  The  nutritious  fecula  or  medullary Jiour  of  the  sago  trees 
is  found  principally  in  a  group  of  palms,  which  Mr.  Kunth 
has  distinguished  by  the  name  of  calamete,  -  It  is  collected 
however  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  as  an  article  of  trade  from 
the  trunks  of  the  cycas  revoluta,  the  phoenix  farinifera,  the 
corypha  umbraculifera,  and  the  caryota  urens.  (Ainslie,  Ma- 
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country  ;  it  yields  the  flour  of  which  the  yuru^ 
ma  bread  is  made,  and,  far  from  beiqg  a  palm^ 
tree  of  the  sJiorey  like  the  chameerops  humilis, 
the  common  cocoa-tree,  and  the  lodoicea  of 
Commerson,  is  found  as  a  palm-tree  of  the 
marshes  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Oroonoko*". 

leria  Medka    of  HindoiUin,  Madras^  1818^   p.  30.)      The 
quantity  of  nutritious  matter^  which  the  real  sago-tree  of 
Asia  affords  {sagus  Rumphii,  or  metroxylon  sagu>  Roxburgh)^ 
exceeds  that  which  is  furnished  by  any  other  plant  useful  to 
man.     One  trunk  of  a  tree  in  it's  fifteenth  year  sometimes 
yields  six  hundred  pounds  weight  of  iogo,  or  meal  (for  the 
word  sago  signifies  ineal  in  the  dialect  of  Amboina).     Mr. 
Crawford^  who  resided  a  long  time  in  the  Indian  Archipela- 
go, calculates,  that  an  English  acre   (four  thousand  and 
twenty  square  metres)  could  contain  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  sago-treeSy  which  would  yield  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  five  hundred   pounds  avokdupou  of  feeula,   or 
more  than  eight  thousand  pounds  yearly.    {History  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i,  p.  387  and  893.)    This  produce  is 
triple  that  of  corn,  and  double  that  of  potatoes  in  France. 
But  the  plantain  produces  on  the  same  surface  of  land  still 
more   alimentary  substance  than  the  sago-tree.    (See  my 
Political  Essay  on  New  Syain,  vol.  i,  p.  863.) 

*  See  above,  p.  503.  I  dwell  much  on  these  divisions  of 
the  great  and  fine  families  of  palms  according  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  species  $  1st,  in  dry  places,  or  inland  plains 
(corypha  tectorum);  2d,  on  the  sea  coast  (chamsrops 
humilis,  cocos  nucifera,  cory{^a  maritima,  lodoicea  sechel- 
larum,  Labill.)  ;  3d,  in  the  fresh  water  marshes  (sagus  rump- 
hii,  mauritia  flexuosa)  ;  and  4th,  in  the  alpine  regions 
between  seven  and  fifteen  hundred  toises  high(ceroxyloh 
aodioola^  oreodoxa  frigida,  kunthia    montama).     This  last 
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In  the  season  of  inundations  these  clomps  of 
mauritiay  .with  their  leaves  in  the  form  of  a  £Ein, 
have  the  appearance  of  a  forest  rising  from  the 
bosom  of  the  waters.  The  navigator^in  proceed- 
ing along  the  channels  of  the  delta  of  the  Oroo- 
noko  at  nighty  sees  with  surprise  the  summit  of 
the  palip-trees  illumined  by  large  fires.  These 
are  the  habitations  of  the  Guaraons  (Tivit- 
ivas  and  Waraweties  of  Raleigh  *\  which  are 
suspended  from  the  trunks  of  trees.  These  tribes 
hang  up  mats  in  the  air,  which  they  fill  with 
earthy  and  kindle^on  a  layer  of  moist  clay^  the  fire 
necessary  for  their  household  wants.  They  have 
owed  their  liberty  and  their  political  indepen- 
dence for  ages  to  the  quaking  and  swampy  soil, 
which  they  pass  over  in  the  time  of  drought,  and 
on  which  they  alone  know  how  to  walk  in  secu- 
rity to  their  solitude  in  the  delta  of  the  Oroono- 
ko,  to  their  abode  on  the  trees,  where  religious 

group  of  pa  Imcs  montan(B,  which  rises  in  the  Andes  of  Gua- 
nacas  nearly  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  was  (I  beliere) 
entirely  unknown  before  our  travels  in  America.  {Nov,  Gen. 
vol.  i^  p.  3 17 ;  Semanario  de  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  1 819,  No.  21, 
p.  163.) 

*  The  Indian  name  of  the  tribe  of  Uaraus  (Guarau-nos  of 
the  Spaniards)  may  be  recognized  in  the  Warawety  {Ouaraw 
ety)  of  Raleigh,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Tivitivas.  Sec 
Discovery  of  Guiana  167C,  p.  90,  and  the  sketch  of  the 
habitations  of  the  Guaraons,  in  Raleghi  brevU  Defcrip. 
Guiana,  1594,  tab.  4.  (Laet.  p.  648,  661;  GUi,  vol.  i,  p. 
XXXV  ;  Depons,  vol.  i,  p.  292,  308  :  Leblond,  p  430,  444.) 
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enthusiasm  will  probably  never  lead  any  Ainer- 
ican  stylites^.     I  have  already   mentioned   in 
another  place,  that  the  mauritia  palm-tree,  the 
tree  of  life  of  the  missionaries,  not  only  afford 
the  Guaraons  a  safe  dwelling  dnring  the  risings 
of  the  Oroonoko ;  but  that  if  s  shelly  fruit,  it*s 
farinaceous  pith,  it's  juice  abounding  in  saccha- 
rine matter,  and  the  fibres  of  it's  petioles,  fur- 
nish them  with  food,  wine^,  and  thread  proper 
for  making  cords  and  weaving  hammocks.  These 
customs  of  the  Indians  of  the  delta  of  the  Oroo- 
noko were  found  formerly  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien 
(Uraba),  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  inundated 
lands  between  the  Guarapiche  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Amazon.     It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the 
lowest  degree  of  human  civilization  the  existence 
of  a  whole  tribe  depending  on  one  single  species 
of  palm-tree,  similar  to  those  insects,  which  feed 
on  one  and  the  same  flower^  or  on  one  and  the 
dame  part  of  a  plant. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  breadth 

*  This  sect  was  founded  by  Simeon  Sisanites^  a  native  of 
Syria.  He  passed  thirty-seven  years  in  mystic  contem- 
plation^  on  five  pillars^  the  last  of  which  was  thirty-six  cubits 
high.  The  Sancti  columnares  attempted  to  establish  their  aerial 
cloisters  in  the  country  of  Treves,  in  Germany ;  but  the 
bishops  opposed  these  extravagant  and  perilous'^enterprises. 
(Mosheim,  InstU.  Hist,  Ecclen,,  p.  192.) 

f  The  use  of  this  murichi  wine  however  is  not  very  common. 
The  Guaraons  prefer  in  general  a  beverage  of  fermented 
honey. 
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of  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Orocmoko  (Bo^ 
ca  de  Navios)  90  differently  estimated.      The 
great  island  Cangrejos  is  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  channel  from  the  inundated  land,  which 
extends  between  the  Bocas  de  Nuina  and  de 
Mariusas^  so  that  twenty  or  fourteen  nautical 
miles  (at  nine  hundred  and  fifty  toises)  are 
obtained,  according  as  the  measure  is  taken  (in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  current)  from 
Punta  Barima  to  the  nearest  opposite  bank,  or 
from  the  same  Punta  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Isla   Cangrejos.      The  navigable   channel   is 
crossed  by  a  sand-bank  or  bar,  on  which  are 
seventeen  feet  of  water ;  the  breadth  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  from  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  eight  hundred   toises. 
The  Oroonoko,  like  the  Amazon,  the  Nile,  and 
all  the  rivers  that  separate  into  several  branches^ 
is  less  wide  at  the  mouth  than  might  be  sup* 
posed  from  the  length  of  it's  course,  and  the 
breadth  it  preserves  at  some  hundred  leagues 
inland.     It  is  known  from  the  labours  of  Malas- 
pina,  that  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  from  Punta  del 
E^te  near  Maldonado  as  far  as  Cabo  San  Anto- 
nio, is  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
miles  (4r3  leagues)  broad;  but  in  going  up 
toward  Buenos  Ayres,  this  breadth  diminishes 
so  rapidly,  that  opposite  the  Cotonia  del  Sacra- 
mento it  is  already  no  more  than  twenty-one 
miles.     What  is  commonly  called  the  mouth  of 
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the  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  but  a  gulf,  into  which  the 
Uruguay  and  the  Parana  fall,  two  rivers  much 
less  considerable  in  breadth  than  the  Oroonoko. 
In  order  to  exaggerate  the  breadth  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon^  the  islands  of  Marajo  and  Ca^- 
viana  are  considered  as  comprised  within  it ;  so 
as  to  give  the  immense  breadth  of  3'5^,  or  70 
leagues,  from  la  Punta  Tigioca  to  Cabo  del 
Norte.  But  an  examination  of  the  hydraulic 
system  of  the  channel  of  Tagypuru,  the  Rio 
Tocantlns,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Araguari,  which 
unite  the  immense  volume  of  their  waters,  is 
sufficient  to  show,  how  chimerical  this  estimation 
is.  Between  Macapa  and  the  western  bank  of 
the  island  Marajo  (ilha  de  Joanks),  thcvAmazon, 
properly  so  called,  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
which  together  are  only  thirty^two  miles  (eleven 
leagues)  broad.  Lower  down,  the  northern 
bank  of  the  island  of  Marajo  stretches  east  and 
west,  while  the  coast  of  Portugueze  Guayana, 
between  Macapa  and  Cabo  del  Norte,  runs 
from  south  to  north.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
Amazon,  where  the  two  islands  of  Maxiana  and 
Caviana  are  situate,  and  the  waters  of  the  river 
first  come  into  contact  with  those  of  the  Atlantic, 
forms  a  gulf  nearly  forty  miles  broad.  The 
Oroonoko  is  inferior  to  the  Amazon  in  the  length 
of  it's  couL*se,  still  more  than  in  it's  breadth  within 
land:  it  belongs  to  the  rivers  of  the  second 
rank.    But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  all  these 
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classifications^  from  the  len^h  of  the  coarse,  or 
the  breadth  of  the  moath  of  rivers,  are  extremely 
arbitrary.  The  rivers  of  the  British  islands  are 
terminated  by  gulfs  or  lakes  of  fresh  water^  in 
which  the  tides  cause  swellings  and  periodical 
oscillations ;  and  remind  us  sufficiently^  that  we 
must  not  judge  of  the  importance  of  an  hydraulic 
system  *  merely  from  the  extent  of  the  mouths 
of  rivers.  Every  idea  of  relative  magnitude  fisuls 
in  precision,  if  we  cannot  compare  the  volume  of 
the  waters,  ascertained  by  the  measurement  of 
the  velocity,  and  the  area  of  the  transverse  sec- 
tions^. It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  measure- 
'  ments  of  this  kind  require  facilities,  which  soli- 
tary travellers  can  scarcely  procure ;  that,  for 
instance,  of  sounding  the  whole  bed  of  a  river, 
and  of  sounding  it  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
Rivers  of  great  apparent  breadth  having  basins 
of  little  depth,  and  traversed  by  several  parallel 
furrows j:,  they  contain  much  less  water,  thaa 
their  first  view  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  and 
the  volume  of  their  waters  varies  so  considerably 

*  The  Thames  and  the  Severn ;  and  in  the  New  World 
the  Rio  Guayaquil^  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Chioiborazo^ 
and  exhibits  a  striking  disproportion  between  the  brevity  of 
it*s  course^  and  the  breadth  of  it*s  mouth. 

f  For  the  knowledge  of  these  active  sections  (secHont  vices) 
in  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile,  we  are  indebted  to  the  important 
labours  of  Major  Rennell  and  Mr.  Girard. 

t  See  above^  p.  464. 
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at  the  two  periods  of  their  maximum  and  mmi- 
mum*,  that  during  the  floods  it  is  often  fifteen 
or  twenty  times  as  much  as  at  the  season  of 
drought. 

When  we  have  doubled  the  Punta  Barima^ 
and  entered  the  bed  of  the  Oroonoko,  we  find  it 
to  be  only  three  thousand  toises  in  breadth. 
Greater  estimations  have  arisen  from  the  error 
of  pilots  in  measuring  the  river  in  a  line  not 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  current. 
It  would  be  useless  to  fortify  the  island  of  Can- 
grejos,  near  which  the  water  is  from  four  to  five 
fathoms  deep.  Vessels  there  would  be  out  of 
gun-shot.  The  labyrinth  of  channels  that  lead 
to  the  little  mouths  {bocas  chivas)  changes  daily 

*  Mr.  Girard  fouad  the  volame  of  the  Nile,  at  the  port  of 
Syout^  in  the  time  of  low  water,  67B  cubit  metres  in  a 
second,  while  the  gauges  gave  him  during  the  inundations 
10247  cubic  metres  (sur  la  Faille  d'Egypte,  p.  19).  We  may 
judge  by  analogy  of  the  enormous  increase  of  the  Oroonoko, 
if  we  recollect,  that  it  rises  26  feet  in  places  where  I  found 
its  mean  breadth  to  be  1000  toises.  The  following  is  a  com- 
parative table  of  some  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  New  World, 
calculating  the  length  of  the  course,  according  to  the  most 
recent  maps,  and  adding  one  third  for  the  sinuosities  : 

The  Amazon^  080  leagues,  of  20  to  a  degree. 

The  Missisippi,  560  leagues,  in  going  up  by  the  principal 
branch  to  the  Chippeway,  but  815  leagues  in  going  up  to  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  530  leagues,  in  going  up  by  the  Rio 
Paraguay. 

The  Oroonoko,  the  known  part  420  leagues.  (The  Indus 
has  a  tourse  of  510,  and  the  Ganges  of  426  leagues.) 
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hi  depth  and  figure.  Many  pilots  are  persuaded, 
that  the  Cannos  of  Cocnina,  Pedenoales,  and 
Macareo,  by  which  a  smtt^liBg  trade  is  carried 
on  with  the  island  of  Trinidad,  have  guned  in 
depth  of  late  years ;  and  that  the  river  has  a 
tendency  to  withdraw  from  the  .Boca  de  Naviot, 
and  to  run  toward  the  north-west.  Before  the 
year  1760,  harke  that  drew  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  feet  oi  water  seldom  ventured  into  the 
little  channds  of  the  deUa,  The  fear  of  tbe  smaU 
mtmfAf  of  the  Oroonoko  has  nowalmoatvanished; 
and  enemies'  ships  which  have  never  navigated 
in  those  parts,  find  officious  and  experienced 
guides  in  the  Guaraons.  The  civilization  of  this 
tribe,  which  may  be  compared  from  it's  situation 
to  the  Nhengahybas  or  Igaruanas  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Amazon,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
a  government  that  would  remain  roaster  of  ttie 
Oroonoko. 

The  ftux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  are  felt  in 
the  month  of  April,  when  the  river  is  lowest, 
beyond  Angostura,  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
eighty-five  leagues*  in  the  inland.    At  thecon- 

*  The  difference  of  longitude  is  3'  62'.  It  raaj  seem  tur- 
prising,  that,  admitting  here  with  common  pilots  only  eighty- 
five  nautical  leagues  distance,  1  estimate  the  sinnosittu  of 
the  Oroonoko  below  Angostura  only  atone  ninth.  1  belietv, 
however,  that  this  estimation  is  not  too  small  j  since,  having 
measured  on  b  verf  accurate  manuscript  map  which  I  possess, 
with  an  opening  of  the  compassea  of  9^,  the  sinuosities  of  the 
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fluence  of  the  Carony^  sixty  leagues  from  the 
coast^  the  water  rises  one  foot  three  inches. 
These  oscillations  of  the  surface  of  the  river,  this 
suspension  of  it's  course,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  a  tide  that  flows  up.  At  the  great  niouth- 
of  the  Oroonoko,  near  Cape  Barima,  the  tide 
rises  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet ;  but  farther 

Oroonoko  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Mamo  (ten  leagues  above 
that  of  the  Carony)  to  Pnnta  Barima^  I  found  207',  whfle  an 
opening  of  the  compasses  of  half  a  degree  gave  me  180^.  We 
must  not  hence  conclude,  that  La  Condamine  and  d*Anville 
are  in  an  error,  when,  is  order  to  estimate  the  course  of  a 
river,  they  add  in  general  one  quarter  or  one  third.     {Jour" 
nal  dea  Savatu,  Jan.  1750,  p.  183.).  This  point  being  of 
great  importance  fbr  the  construction  of  maps,  I  had  much 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  verify  it  recently.    The  learned 
commentator  on  Strabo,  Mr.  Gosselin,  has  measured  the  si- 
nuosities of  the  Nile  on  the  great  map  of  the  institute  of  Egypt 
in  forty-seven  sheets,  with  an  opening  of  the  compasses  of 
1000  metres,  or  nearly  one  third  of  a  nautical  league  i  and  he 
found  the  length  of  the  course  of  the  waters  from  Syene  to 
Damietta  1,180,400  metres,  or,  at  a  mean  degree,  637^  3^^ 
(near  212nautical  leagues  of  5682  metres).  Geogt  de  Strabon, 
vol.  V,  p.  308.    Now  I  found  173' leagues,  with  an  opening 
of  the  compasses  of  half  a  degree,  on  the  fine  map  of  Colonel 
Leake.    The  sinuosities  of  a  river,  therefore,  which  is  not 
very  winding,  were  a  little  more  than  one  quarter.  D*Anville 
adbpted  this  same  proportion  for  the  Napo  and  the  Pastaza. 
In  the  most  tortuous  rivers  nearly  one  third  must  be  added, 
if  the  length  of  the  course  have  been  measured  with  an  open- 
ing of  the  compasses  from  36'  to  1"*,  that  is,  suppressing  si- 
nuosities less  than  this  space.     {La  Condamine,  f'^oyage  d  t 
Amaxone,  p.  07.) 
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on  toward  the  nortli-west,  in  the  Golfo  triste^ 
between  the  boca  de  Pedemales,  the  Rio  Guari- 
piche,  and  the  western  coast  of  Trinidad,  the 
tides  rise  seven,  eight,  and  even  ten  feet.  Such 
is  the  influence  of  the  confieruration  of  the  coast, 
and  of  the  obstacles  which  the  Mouths  of  the 
Dragon  present  to  the  running  (^  of  the  waters, 
onpointstbirty  or  forty leaguesdistantfromeacb 
other.  All  that  is  related  in  very  recent  works, 
on  the  particular  currents  caused  by  the  Oroo- 
noko  at  2°  or  3°  distance  in  the  open  sea,  on  the 
changes  observed  in  the  colour  of  the  sea,  and 
on  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Golfa  Triste  (Mar 
duke  of  Gumilla),  is  entirely  fabulous.  "Hie 
currents,  on  the  whole  of  this  coast,  run  from 
Cape  Orange  toward  tlie  north-west ;  and  the 
variations,  which  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Oroo- 
noko  produce  in  the  force  of  the  general  cur- 
rent, and  in  the  transparency  and  the  reflected 
colour  of  the  sea,  rarely  extend  farther  than  three 
or  four  leagues  east-north-east  of  the  island  of 
Cuigrejos.  The  waters  in  the  Golfo  triste  are 
salt,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  on  account  of  the  small  mouths 
of  the  Delta  of  the  Oroonoko,  and  the  mass  of 
water  furnished  by  the  Rio  Guarapiche.  For 
these  reasons  there  are  no  salt-pits  on  this  coast; 
and  I  have  seen  vessels  from  Cadiz  arrive  at ' 
Angostura  laden  with  salt,  and  (which  charac- 
terises the  state  of  colonial  industry)  even  with 
bricks  for  bwMvcv^  ^Ue  cathedral. 
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The  astonishing  distance  at  which  the  little 
tides  of  the  coast  are  felt  in  the  bed  of  the  Oroo- 
noko  and  of  the  Amazon*,  has  been  hitherto 
considered  as  a  certain  proof,  that  these  two 
rivers  have  only  a  slope  of  a  few  feet  during  a 
course  of  eighty-five  and  of  two  hundred  leagues. 
This  proof  however  does  not  appear  irrefragable* 
if  we  reflect,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  trans- 
mitted undulations  depends  much  on  local  cir- 
cumstances, on  the  form,  the  sinuosity,  and  the 
number  of  the  channels  of  communication,  the 
resistance  of  the  bottom  on  which  the  tide  flows 
up,  the  reflexion  of  the  waters  by  the  opposing 
banks,  and  their  confinement  in  a  straight. 
A  skilful  engineer -f-  has  recently  shown,  that,  in 
the  bed  of  the  Gai*onne,  the  oscillations  of  the 
tides  go  up,  as  on  an  inclined  plain,  far  above 
the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  At  the  Oroonoko,  the  tides  of  un- 
equal height  of  PuntaBarimaand  of  Golfe  triste 
are  transmitted  in  unequal  intervals  of  time  by 
the  great  channel  of  the  Boca  de  Navios,  and  by 

*  The  river  of  Amazons  swells  periodically  at  the  strait  of 
Pauxis^  192  leagues  from  the  coast. 

t  Mr.  firemontier.      At  la  R^ole  the  tide  appears  to  flow 

ten  toises^  at  Bourdeaux  five  toises^  above  the  low  water 

mark  near  Royan .     Yet  the  tides  are  the  same  height  at 

Royan  and  at  Bom'deaux.    It  were  to  be  wished,  that  these 

data  could  be  rectified  by  a  more  accurate  survey.  {Recherches 

stir  le  Mouvement  des  Etiux,  p.  809,  §  72  and  83.) 
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the  narrow,  winding,  a^id  numerous  channels  of 
the  bocas  chitas.  As  these  little  channels  sepa- 
rate at  one  point  only  from  the  principal  trunk 
near  San  Rafoel,  curious  researches  might  be 
made  on  the  retardation  of  the  tides,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  wares  in  the  bed  of  the 
Oroonoko,  above  and  below  San  Rafael,  at  Cape 
Barima  in  the  ocean,  and  at  the  boca  of  Manamo 
in  the  Golfe  triste.  Hydraulic  architecture, 
and  the  theory  of  the  movement  of  fluids  in  c(hi- 
tracted  channels,  would  alike  gain  from  a  labour, 
for  the  execution  of  which  the  Oroonoko  and 
the  Amazon  furnish  peculiar  facilities. 

The  navigation  of  the  river,  whether  vessels 
arrive  by  the  Boca  de  Navios,  or  risk  entering 
the  labyrinth  of  the  Bocas  chicas,  requires  \-arious 
precautions,  according  as  the  bed  is  JitU,  or  the 
waters  very  low.  The  regularity  of  these  pe- 
riodical risings  of  the  Oroonoko  has  been  long 
an  object  of  admiration  to  travellers,  as  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Nile  furnished  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity  with  a  problem  difficult  to  solve. 
The  Oroonoko  and  the  Nile,  contrary  to  the 
direction  of  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  and  the  Euphrates,  flow  alike  from 
the  south  toward  the  north ;  but  the  sources 
of  the  Oroonoko  are  five  or  six  degrees  nearer 
the  equator,  than  those  of  the  Nile.  Obser- 
ving every  day  the  accidental  variations  of 
the  atmosphere,  we  find  it  difficult  to  persuade 
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ourselves^  that  in  a  great  spacie  of  time  the 
effects  of  these  variations  mutually  compensate 
each  other :  that  in  a  long  succession  of  years 
the  means  of  the  temperature  of  the  hunlidity^ 
and  of  the  barometric  pressure,  diffei'  so  little 
from  month  to  month  ;  and  that  nature^  notr 
withstanding  the  multitude  of  partial  pertulrba^ 
lions,  follows  a  constant  type  in  the  series  of 
meteorologic  phenomena.  Great  rivers  unite  in 
one  receptacle  the  waters,  which  a  surface  of 
several  thousands  of  square  leagues  receives. 
However  unequal  may  be  the  quantity  of  rain, 
that  falls  during  several  successive  years  in 
such  or  such  a  vsAley,  the  swellings  of  rivers, 
that  have  a  very  long  course,  are  little  affected 
by  these  local  variations.  The  swellings  repre-^ 
sent  the  meeln  state  of  the  humidity,  that  reigns 
in  the  whole  basin  ;  they  follow  annually  the 
same  progression,  because  f  heir  commencement 
and  their  duration  depend  also  on  the  mean  of 
the  periods,  apparently  extremely  variable,  of  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  rains  id  the  different 
latitudes,  through  which  the  principal  trunk  and 
it's  various  tributary  streams  flow.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  periodical  oscillations  of  rivers 
are,  like  the  equality  of  temperature  of  caverns 
and  springs,  a  sensible  indication  of  the  regular 
distribution  of  humidity  and  heat,  which  takes 
place  from  year  to  year  on  a  considerable  extent 
of  land.    They  strike  the  imagination  of  the 

3  B  2 
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vulgar,  as  order  everywhere  astonishes/ wfaea 
we  cannot  easily  ascend  to  first  causes ;  as  the 
means  of  temperature  of  a  long  sutxxssion  of 
months  or  years  surprise  those,  who  see  for 
the  first  time  a  treatise  on  climates.  Rivers  that 
belong  entirely  to  the  torrid  zone  display  in  their 
periodicalmorements  that  wonderful  regalarity, 
which  is  peculiar  to  a  region  where  the  same 
wind  brings  almost  always  strata  of  lur  of  the 
same  temperature ;  and  where  the  change  of  the 
Sun  in  it's  declination  causes*  every  year  at  the 
same  period  a  rupture  of  equilibrium  in  the  elec- 
tric intensity,  in  the  cessation  of  the  breezes, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  season  of  r^ns. 
The  Oroonoko,  the  Rio  Magdalena,  and  the 
Congo  or  Zaire,  are  the  only  great  "rivers  of  the 
equinoctial  region  of  the  globe,  which,  risingnear 
the  equator,  have  their  mouths  in  a  much  higher 
latitude,  though  still  within  the  tropics.  The 
Nile  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  direct  their  course 
in  the  two  opposite  hemispheres,  from  the  torrid 
zone  toward  the  temperate-f-. 

*  See  the  theory  which  I  explained  above,  vol.  iv,  p.  409. 

+  In  AGia,  the  Gsngeg,  the  Burampooter,  and  the  majntie 
rivers  of  Indo-China,  direct  their  course  toward  tit  equator. 
The  former  flow  from  the  tempeiate  to  the  torrid  zone.  Thii 
circumstance  of  courses  pursuing  opposite  directions  (mW 
tie  equator,  and  toward  the  temperate  elimatet)  has  an  ioflaence 
on  the  period  and  the  height  of  the  risings^  on  the  nature  and 
variety  of  the  productions  on  the  hanks  of  the  rivers,  on  the 
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As  long  as,  confounding  the  Rio  Paragua  of 
Esmeralda  with  the  Rio  Guaviare^  the  sources 
of  the  Oroonoko  were  sought  toward  the  south- 
west, on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Andes,  the 
risings  of  this  river  were  attributed  to  a  periodi- 
cal melting  of  the  snows.  This  reasoning  was 
as  far  from  the  truth  as  that,  in  which  the  Nile 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  swelled  by  the 
waters  of  the  snows  of  Abyssinia.  The  Cordil- 
leras of  New  Grenada,  near  which  the  western 
tributary  streams  of  the  Oroonoko  ^^  the  Gua- 
viarc,  the  Meta,  and  the  Apure,  take  their  rise, 
enter  no  more  into  the  limit  of  perpetual  snows, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Paramos  of  Chita 
and  M ucuchiesi  than  the  Alps  of  Abyssinia. 
Snowy  mountains  are  much  more  rare  in  the 
torrid  zone  ^,  than  is  generally  admitted ;  and 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  which  is  not  copious 
there  at  any  season,  does  not  at  all  increase 
at  the  time  of  the  inundations  of  the  Oroonoko. 
The  sources  of  this  river  are  found  (east  of  the 
Esmeralda)  in  the  mountains  of  Parima^  the 
highest  summits  of  which  do  not  exceed  1,200 

less  or  greater  activity  of  trade^  and,  I  may  add,  from  what 
mre  know  of  the  nations  of  Egypt,  Mero6,  and  India,  on  the 
progress  of  civilization  along  the  valleys  of  the  rivers. 
*  See  above,  p.  201,  216,  and  319. 
t  See  my  Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  le$  Montagnes  de  fUima- 
iaya  et  la  Hauteur  des  Neiges  perpUuelles  sous  I'Bquateur,  in  the 
jinnales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  vol.  xiv,  p.  41. 
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or  IjdOO  toises  la  eleration ;  and  from  la  GHta 
as  far  as  Neiva  (from  7*5^  to  S'*  of  latitude)  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Cordillera  presents  name- 
rous  Paramos  from  1800  to  1900  toises  high*; 
and  only  one  group  of  Neoados,  that  is  of  moon- 
tains  which  sarpass  2400  toises,  in  the  fire  Pica- 
chos  of  Chita.  The  three  great  western  tributary 
streams  of  the  Oroonoko  rise  from  the  Paramot 
de  Cundmamarcaf  which  are  destitute  of  snow. 
The  secondary  tributary  streams  only,  which  fal 
into  the  Meta  and  the  Apure,  receive  some  aguat 
de  nieve,  such  as  the  Rio  Casanare,  which  de- 
scends from  the  Nevada  de  Chita,  and  the  Rio 
Santo  Domingo  -)-,  which  descends  from  the 

*  From  north  to  south ;  the  Paramot  of  Forqneras  and  of 
liHurs  (aear  la  Grita)  ;  of  Cacota ;  of  Almorzaclero,  Zonca, 
Giucbaoeque,  aud  ChJngasa  (between  Runplona  and  Santa 
F6  de  Bogota)  ;  la  Suma  Paz,  between  Pandi  and  Ndn. 
See  my  Atlas  Geogr ,  PI.  17,  IB,  21, 24.  The  mean  temper- 
ture  of  the  mountainous  deserls,  which  the  Spanish  inhabit- 
ants of  the  equiQ03.ial  zone  call  Paranuu,  is  9°.  I  sometimes 
found  the  centigrade  thermometer  there  at  4**.  I  saw  no  snow 
iall  sporadically  under  the  equator  below  1860  or  1900  toises 
of  absolute  height.  See  the  Memoir  which  1  have  just  cited, 
p.  30. 

f  The  Nevado  de  MucuchieSj  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  de  Merida,  gives  rise  on  the  south  to  the  Rio  de  SonU 
Domingo  ;  and  on  the  north  to  the  Rio  Chama,  which  nuts 
into  the  gulf  of  Maracaybo.  A  tributary  stream  of  Ibefii^t 
of  these  rivers,  the  Paguay,  comes  from  the  western  part 
of  the  5ierra  Nevada  de  Merida.  There  is  therefore,  in  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  basin  oF  the  Oioonoko,  no  other 
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Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida,  and  traverses  the  pro- 
vince of  Varinas. 

The  cause  of  the  periodical  swellings  of  the 
Oroonoko  acts  equally  on  all  the  rivers^  that 
take  rise  in  the  torrid  zone.  After  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  cessation  of  the  breezes  announces 
the  season  of  rains.  The  increase  of  the  rivers, 
which  may  be  considered  as  natural  ombrometers^ 
is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water,  that 
falls  in  the  different  regions.  This  quantity,  in 
the  centre  of  the  forests  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko 
and  the  Rio  Negro,  appeared  to  me  to  exceed 
90  or  100  inches  annually  *•  Such  of  the  na^ 
lives  therefore,  as  have  lived  beneath  the  misty 
sky  of  the  Esmeralda  and  the  Atabapo,  know^ 
without  the  smallest  notion  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, what  Eudoxus  and  Eratosthenes  knew  here- 
tofore -f,  that  the  inundations  of  the  great  rivers 
are  owing  solely  to  the  equatorial  rains.  The 
following  is  the  usual  progress  of  the  oscillations 
of  the  Oroonoko.  Immediately  after  the  vernal 
equinox  (the  people  say  on  the  25th  of  March), 
the  commencement  of  the  rising  is  perceived. 
It  is  at  first  only  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours ; 

summit  that  enters  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snows^  but 
that  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida  (lat.  T  50'),  and  the  Nevada  de 
Chita  (lat.  5^46'). 

*  See  above^  p.  248  and  326. 
t  Strabo,  Lib.  17,  p.  789.    Diod.  Sic,  Lib.  1,  c.  6, 
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sometimes  the  river  again  sinks  in  April;  it 
attains  it's  mcucimum  in  July ;  remains  /uU  (at 
the  same  level)  from  the  end  of  July  till  the 
28th  of  August ;  and  then  decreases  progres- 
sively, but  more  slowly  than  it  increased.  It  is 
at  it's  minimum  in  January  and  February.  In 
both  worlds  the  rivers  of  the  northern  torrid 
zone  attain  the  greatest  height  nearly  at  the 
same  period.  The  Ganges,  the  Niger,  and  the 
Gambia,  reach  the  maximum,  like  the  Oroonoko, 
in  the  month  of  August*.  The  Nile  is  two 
months  later ;  either  on  account  of  some  local 
circumstances  in  the  climate  of  Abyssinia,  or  of 
the  length  of  it's  course,  from  the  country  of 
Berber,  or  17'5^  of  latitude -f-,  to  the  bifurcation 

*  Nearly  forty  or  fifty  days  after  the  summer  solstice. 

t  The  point  (17^36')  where  the  Tacazze,  or  Astaboras, 
enters  the  Nile.  (See  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Burckhardt, 
p.  163.)  The  Nile  receives  no  river  below  this,  eitheronthe 
east  or  on  the  west ;  a  solitary  instance  in  the  hydrograpbic 
history  of  the  globe.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tacazze  to  the  Delta  is  nearly  1350  nautical  miles ;  so  that 
admitting  the  mean  velocity  of  the  Nile  (  Girard,  p.  13)  to  be 
four  feet  in  a  second,  or  two  miles  and  a  half  in  an  hour,  I  find 
twenty-two  days  and  a  half  for  the  time  of  the  descent  of  a 
particle  of  water.  This  is  also  nearly  the  time  a  swell  would 
take  to  descend  from  the  sources  of  the  Oroonoko  to  it's 
mouth,  through  an  itinerary  length  of  1308  nautical  mile«. 
The  velocity  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia  is  no  doubt  a  little  greater, 
than  I  have  estimated  it  in  this  calculation.  The  retardation 
of  the  oscillations  of  the  Nile  is  very  remarkable^  compared 
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of  the  Delta,  The  Arabian  geographers  assert^ 
that  in  Sennaar  and  in  Abyssinia  the  Nile 
begins  to  swell  in  the  month  of  April  (nearly  as 
the  Oroonoko)  ;  the  rise  however  does  not  be- 
come sensible  at  Cairo  till  toward  the  summer 
solstice;  and  the  water  attains  it's  greatest 
height  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  September  *. 
The  river  keeps  at  the  same  level  till  the  middle 
of  October ;  and  is  at  it's  minimum  in  April  and 
May,  a  period  when  the  rivers  of  Guyana  begin 
to  swell  anew.  It  may  be  seen  from  this  rapid 
statement,  that,  notwithstanding  the  retardation 
<!aused  by  the  form  of  the  natural  channels,  and 
by  local  climatic  circumstances,  the  great  phe- 
nomenon of  the  oscillations  of  the  rivers  of  the 
torrid  zone  is  every  where  the  same.  In  the  two 
zodiacs  vulgarly  called  latar  and  Chaldean,  or 
Egyptian,  (in  the  zodiac  which  contains  the 
sign  of  the  Rat,  and  in  that  which  contains  those 
of  the  Fishes  and  Aquarius,)  particular  constel- 
lations are  consecrated  to  the  periodical  over- 
flowings of  the  rivers.  Real  cycles,  divisions  of 
time,  have  been  gradually  transformed  into  di- 
visions of  space ;  but  the  generality  of  the  phy- 
sical phenomena  of  the  risings  seems  to  prove, 
that  the  zodiac  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  the  Greeks,  and  which,  by  the  precession  of 

With  those  of  other  rivers  of  the  tropics.     Does  this  denote  a 
,  more  remote  cause  of  the  rising  of  the  waters  ? 

*  Nearly  eighty  or  ninety  days  after  the  summer  solstice. 
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tbe  equiaoxes,  becomes  an  historical  monument 
of  bigfa  antiquity,  may  hare  taken  birth  far  from 
Thebes,  and  from  the  sacred  valley  of  the  Nile- 
In  the  zodiacs  of  tbe  Nev  World,  in  the  Mtaa- 
caa  for  instance,  of  which  we  discover  the  vefr- 
tiges  in  the  signs  of  the  days,  and  the  periodical 
series  which  they  compose,  there  are  also  signs 
tjf  ram  and  of  inmuJation  corresponding  to  the 
Chm  (Rat)  of  the  Chinese*  and  Iliibetaa  cycle 
of  Tse,  and  to  the  Fishes  and  Aquaria*  of  the  do- 
decatemorion.  These  two  Mexican  signs  are 
Water  (Atl)  and  Cipactlif  the  sea  monster  fdr- 
nished  with  a  horn.  This  animal  is  at  once  the 
AnteUrpeifisk  of  tbe  Hindoos,  the  Capricorn  of 
our  zodiac,  tbe  Deucalion  of  tbe  Greeks,  and 
the  Noah  (Coxcox)  of  the  Azteck8+.     Thus  we 

*  The  figure  of  aater  itself  is  often  substituted  for  that  of 
the  Rat  (Arvicola)  in  the  Tatar  zodiac.  The  Rat  takei  the 
place  of  ^^orlw.     (Oaubil,  Obi.  mathhu.,  vol.  ifi,  p.  33.) 

+  Coxcox  bears  also  the  deaomination  of  Tco-CSpocllt,  n 
vhich  the  root  god  or  divine  is  ailded  to  the  name  of  the  ngn 
C^ctU.  It  is  the  man  of  the/oiirlA  age;  who,  at  the  fburth 
destraction  of  the  world  (the  last  renovatioD  of  nature),  saved 
himself  with  his  wife,  and  reached  tbe  tnouataio  of  Colhuacan. 
According  to  the  commentator  Germanicns,  Deucalion  waa 
{daced  in  Aquarius ;  but  the  three  signs  of  the  Fishes,  Aqua- 
rius, and  Capricorn  (the  antelope-fish),  were  bcTelofbre  inti- 
mately linked  together.  "  The  animal,  which,  af^  havii^ 
long  inhabited  the  waters,  takes  the  form  of  an  antelope,  and 
climbs  the  monntains,  reminds  people,  whose  restless  imagi- 
nation seizes  the  most  remote  similitudes,  of  the  andent  tn- 
ditions  of  Uenou,  of  Noah,  and  of  those  Dencaliona  cele- 
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find  the  general  results  of  comparative  hydra- 
graphy  in  the  astrological  monuments^  the  di- 
visions of  time^  and  the  religious  traditions  of 
nations  the  most  remote  from  each  other  in  their 
situation^  and  in  their  degree  of  intellectual  ad- 
vancement. 

As  the  equatorial  rains  take  place  in  the  flat 
country  when  the  Sun  passes  through  the  zenith 
of  the  place^  that  is  when  if  s  declination  becomes 
homonymous  with  the  zone  comprised  between 
the  equator  and  one  of  the  tropics^  the  waters  of 
the  Amazon  sink^  while  those  of  the  Oroonoko 
rise  perceptibly.  In  a  very  judicious  discussion 
on  the  origin  of  the  Rio  Congo  *^  the  attention  of 
philosophers  has  been  already  called  to  the  mo- 
difications^ which  the  periods  of  the  risings  must 
undergo  in  the  course  of  a  river,  the  sources  and 
the  mouth  of  which  are  not  on  the  same  side  of 
the  equinoxial  line^f*.    The  hydraulic  systems 

brated  among  the  Scythians  and  the  Thessolians/*    As  the 

Tatarkua  and  Mexican  zodiacs  contain    the  ligns  of  the 

Monkey,  and  the  Tiger,  they,  no  doubt,  originated  in  the  torrid 

zone.    With  the  Muyscas^  inhabitants  of  New  Grenada^  the 

first  sign^  as  in  eastern  Asia^  was  that  of  Water,  figured  by  a 

frog.    It  is  also  remarkable^  that  the  astrological  worship  of 

the  Muyscas  came  to  the  tableland  of  Bogota  firom  the  eastern 

side^  firom  the  plains  of  San  Juan,  which  extend  toward  the 

Guaviare  and  the  Oroonoko.      See    several  hieroglyphic 

paintings  in  my  Amer.  Monuments. 

♦  Voyage  to  the  Zaire,  p.  xvii. 
t  Among  the  rivers  of  America  this  is  the  case  with  the 
Rio  Negro,  the  Rio  Branco,and  the  Jnpura. 
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of  the  Oroonoko  and  the  Amazon  famish  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  still  more  extraordi- 
nary.   They  are  united  by  the  Rio  Negro  and 
the  Cassiquiare,  a  branch  of  the  Oroonoko ;  it  is 
a  navigable  line^  between  two  great  basins  oi 
rivers^  that  is  crossed  by  the  equator.  The  river 
Amazon,  according  to  the  information  which  I 
obtained  on  if  s  banks,  is  much  less  regular  in  the 
periods  of  it*s  oscillations  than  the  Oroonoko;  it 
generally  begins  however  to  increase  in  Decern^ 
ber,  and  attains   it*s  maximum  of  height  in 
March  ^.    It  sinks  from  the  month  of  May 
and  is  at  if  s  minimum  of  height  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  at  the  time  when  the  Lower 
Oroonoko  inundates  all  the  surrounding  land. 
As  no  river  of  America  can  cross  the  equator 
from  south  to  north,  on  account  of  the  general 
configuration  of  the  ground,  the  risings  of  the 
Oroonoko  have  an  influence  on  the  Amazon ; 
but  those  of  the  Amazon  do  not  alter  the  pro- 
gress of  the  oscillations  of  the  Oroonoko.    It 
results  from  these  data,  that,  in  the  two  basins 
of  the  Amazon  and  the  Oroonoko,  the  concave 
and  convex  summits  of  the  curve  of  progressive 
increase  and  decreasc'f'  correspond  very  regu- 
larly with  each  other,  since  they  exhibit  the  dif- 


*  Nearly  seventy  or  eighty  days  after  our  winter  solstice, 
which  is  the  summer  solstice  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
t  Girard,  fig.  1.  where  we  find  the  curve  of  the  rise  of  th 
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ference  of  six  months^  which  results  from  the 
situation  of  the  rivers  in  opposite  hemispheres* 
The  commencement  of  the  risings  only  is  less 
tardy  in  the  Oroonoko.  This  river  increases 
sensibly  as  soon  as  the  Sun  has  crossed  the 
equator ;  in  the  Amazon^  on  the  contrary,  the 
risings  do  not  commence  till  two  months  after 
the  equinox.  It  is  known,  that  in  the  forests 
north  of  the  line  the  rains  are  earlier,  than  in 
the  less  woody  plains  of  the  southern  tQrrid  zone. 
To  this  local  cause  is  joined  another,  which  acts 
perhaps  equally  on  the  tardy  swellings  of  the 
Nile.  The  river  Amazon  receives  a  great  part 
of  ifs  waters  from  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
where  the  seasons,  as  every  where  among  moun- 
tains, follow  a  peculiar  type,  most  frequently 
opposite  to  that  of  the  low  regions. 

The  law  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
Oroonoko  is  more  difficult  to  determine  with 

Nile.  The  following  are  the  analogous  results  for  two  great 
rivers  of  South  America  compared  with  the  Nile. 

OROONOKO.  AMAZON.  NILE. 


(Lat.  3<»  to  8<>  N.) 


Beginning  of 

the  rue  . . .  April. 
Maximum,..  Aug. 
Minimum  Jan.  Feb. 


(Lat.  S'*  N.  to  16**  S.) 


(Lat.  !!•  30^  to 

3l«  15'  N.) 
April  (Abyssinia) ; 
June  (Cairo). 
September. 
April. 


December. 
March. 
July,  August. 

The  Oroonoko,  like  the  Nile,  increases  during  100  or  115 
days.  The  maximum  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  is  in  May.  (Pol. 
Essay,  vol.  i,  p.  803.) 
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of  the  current  in  a  slope  so  little  perceptible; 
but  I  shall  remind  the  reader  on  this  occasion, 
that,  according  to  measurements  made  by  order 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  Ganges  was  found  in  a 
course  of  sixty  miles  (comprising  the  windings) 
to  hare  also  only  four  inches  fall  to  a  mile ;  and 
that  the  mean  swiftness  of  this  river  is  in  the 
seasons  of  drought  three  miles  an  hour,  and  in 
those  of  rains  six  or  eight  miles.  The  strength 
of  the  current  therefore,  in  the  Ganges  as  in  the 
Oroonoko,  depends  less  on  the  slope  of  the  bed, 
than  on  the  accumulation  of  the  higher  waters, 
caused  by  the  abundance  of  the  rains,  and  the 
number  of  tributary  streams*.  European  co- 
lonists  have  already  been  settled  for  two  hundred 
and  iifty  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko; 
and  during  this  long  period  of  time,  according 
to  a  tradition  which  has  been  propagated  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  periodical  oscilla- 
tions of  the  river  (the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
the  rising,  and  that  when  it  attains  it's  maximum) 
have  never  been  retarded  more  than  twelve  or 
fifteen  days. 

When  vessels  that  drawagood  deal  of  water  sail 
up  toward  Angostura  in  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  by  favour  of  the  Seabreeze  and  the 
tide,  they  run  the  risk  of  taking  the  ground. 
The  navigable  channel  often  changes  it's  breadth 

*  Barrow,  in  the  Vo^agt  to  theZairt,  Intr.,  p.  xvii. 
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and  direction ;  no  buoy  however  has  yet  been 
laid  down,  to  indicate  any  deposit  of  eartb 
formed  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  where  the  waters 
have  lost .  their  original  velocity.  There  exists 
on  the  south  of  Cape  Barima,  as  well  by  the 
river  of  this  name  as  by  the  Rio  Moroca  and 
several  estere^,  a  communication  with  the  Eng- 
lish colony  of  Essequebo.  Small  vessels  can 
penetrate  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  Rio  Pou- 
maron^*,  on  which  are  the  ancient  settlements 
of  Zealand  and  Middlebourg.  Heretofore  this 
communication  interested  the  government  of 
Caraccas  only  on  account  of  the  facility  it  fur- 
nished to  an  illicit  trade ;  but  since  Berbice^  De- 
merara,  and  Essequebo,  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  more  powerful  neighbour,  it  fixes  the 
attention  of  the  Spanish  Americans  as  being 
connected  with  the  security  of  their  frontiers. 
Rivers  which  have  a  course  parallel  to  the  coast, 
and  are  no  where  farther  distant  from  it  than 
five  or  six  nautical  miles :[;,  characterize  the 

*  Aeituaria,  estuaries. 

t  Near  Cape  Nassau.  Colonel  Ynciarte>  before  he  was 
settled  at  Angostura^  was  employed  by  the  Spanish  govem- 
ment  to  make  a  survey  of  the  labyrinth  of  channels  (esteros 
y  coRot)  between  the  great  mouth  of  the  Oroonoko  and  that 
of  the  Essequebo.  Unfortunately  this  officer  was  not  fur- 
nished with  a  chronometer. 

X  See  for  instance^  on  Mr.  Van  der  Bosch's  fine  maps,  the 
course  of  the  Conmiewyne,  which  joins  the  river  of  Surinam 
at  right  angles,  as  the  Cayuni  joins  the  Essequebo. 

VOL.   V.  3  c 
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whole  of  the  shore  between  the  Oroonoko  and 
the  Amazon. 

Tea  leagues  distant  from  Cape  Barinoa^  the 
great  bed  of  the  Oroonoko  is  divided  for  the  first 
time  into  two  branches  of  two  thousand  toises  in 
breadth.    They  are  known  by  the  Indian  names 
of  Zacupana  and  Imataca.    The  first,  which  is 
the  northernmost,  communicates  on  the  west  of 
^he  islands  Congrejos  and  del  Burro  with  the 
bacaa  chicas  of  Lauran^,  Nuina,  and  Mariusasw 
As  the  Isla  del  Burro  disappears  in  the  time 
of  great  inundations,  it  is  unhappily  not  suited 
to  fortifications.  The  southern  bank  of  the  brazo 
Imataca  is  cut  by  a  labyrinth  of  little  channels, 
into  which  the  Rio  Imataca  and  the  Rio  Aquirej- 
fiow.     A  long  series  of  little  granitic  hills  rises 
in  the  fertile  savannahs  betwe<;n  the  Imataca 
and  the  Cuyuni;  it  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  Parima,  which,  bounding  the  horizon 
south  of  Angostura,  forms  the  celebrated  cata- 
racts of  the  Rio  Caroni,  and  approaches  the 
Oroonoko  like  a  projecting  cape  near  the  little 
fort  of  Vieja  Guyana.    The  populous  missions 
of  the  Caribbee  and  Guyana  Indians,  governed 
by  the    Catalonian   Capuchins,  lie    near   the 
sources  of  the  Imataca  and  the  Aquire.    The 
easternmost  of  these  missions  are  those  of  Mi- 

^  Canno /ranch, 
+  These  channels  communicate  with  the  Canno  de  Aredfes, 
which  opens  two  leagues  west  of  cape  Barima. 
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amti,  Cumamu,  and  Palmar,  situate  in  a  hilly 
conntryi  which  extends  toward  Tupnquen, Santa 
Maria,  and  the  Villa  de  Upata.  Going  up  the 
Rio  Aqnire,  and  directing  your  conrse  acrbsi 
the  pastures  toward  the  south,  you  reach  the 
mission  of  Belem  de  Tutneretno,  and  thence  the 
confluence  of  the  Ourumt^  with  flie  Rio  Cuyuni, 
where  the  Spanish  post  or  destacdM^nio  de  Cuy^ 
uni*  was  formerly  . established.  I  enter  into^ 
this  topographic  detail » because  the  Rio  Cuyuni^ 
or  Cuduvini,  rumS  parallel  to  the  OroonOkOfrom 
#est  to  east,  through  ati  extent  of  ^SP  w9P  at 
iMigitude^,  and  fiimishes  an  exceBetrt  iiatnral 
boundary  between  tber  territory  of  CaraocAs  and 
that  of  English  Guyana. 

The  two  great  braoebes  6f  tbe  Ot^onoko,  the 
l^aeupana  and  tiie  Iniatttda,  reAiain'  separate  for 
fourteen  leagues ;  on  going  up  forther ,  the  #ater9 
of  the  river  are  found  united  1(:  inf  a  single  ehiin- 
iiel  c^treniely  broad.  This  cb^nibel  is  near  eight 
leagues  long ;  at  it's  western  extremity  a  second 
bifurcation  appears ;  and  as  the  stifmfhit  of  the 


*  On  the  east  of  the  monntains  of  Kinorota. 

-f-  Including  the  Rio  Juraamy  one  ofi  the  principal  branched 
of  the  Cuynni^  The  Dutch  military  post  is  five  leaguies  west 
of  the  anion  of  the  Cnyuni  with  the  Essequebo,  where  the 
lormer  of  these  rivers  rc<Jeiv^s  the  Maa^runi 

t  At  this  point  of  Union  are  found  two  villages  of  Guam- 
ona.  They  also  bear  the  names  of  Imataca  and  Zacupana^ 
Sec  vol.  iii,  p.  279. 
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delta  is  in  the  northern  branch  of  the  bifurcated 
river,  this  part  of  the  Oroonoko  is  highly  im- 
portant for  the  military  defence  of  the  countryr 
All  the  channels  *,  that  terminate  in  the  bacas 
chicaSf  rise  from[the  same  point  of  the  trank  of 
the  Oroonoko.   The  branch  (Cam  Manamo)  that 
separates  from  it  near  the  village  of  San  Ra&el 
has  no  ramification  till  after  a  course  of  three  or 
four  leagues  ;  and  by  placing  a  small  fort  above 
the  island  of  Chaguanes,  Angostura  might  be 
defended  against  an  enemy,  that  should  attempt 
to  penetrate  by  one  of  the  bocas  chicas.     In  my 
time  the  station  of  the  gunboats  was  east  of  San 
Rafael,  near  the  northern  bank  of  the  Oroonoko. 
This  is  the  point -f-,  which  vessels  must  pass  in 
sailing  up  toward  Angostura  by  the  northern 
channel,  that  of  San  Rafael,  which  is  the  broad- 
est but  the  most  shallow. 

Six  leagues  above  the  point  where  the  Oroo- 
noko sends  off  a  branch  to  the  bocas  cliicas,  is 

•  Canno  dc  Manamo  grande,  C,  de  Manamo  chico,  C.  Pedemales, 
C.  Macareo,  C,  Cutupiti,  C,  Macuona,  C,  grande  de  Mariusas, 
&c.  The  last  three  branches  form  by  their  anion  the  sinuous 
channel  called  t^^e  Vuelia  del  Tomo.  Though  the  labyrinth  o^ 
these  small  branches  appears  to  be  subject  to  frequent  changes, 
h  is  not  less  certain,  that  an  accurate  plan  might  be  taken  of 
the  great  branches  of  the  Delta  of  the  Oroonoko.  This  la- 
bour would  no  doubt  be  long ;  but  by  rectifying  from  time  to 
time  the  soundings  marked  on  it,  it  would  become  a  great  help 
to  the  navigation. 

f  Barancas,  near  the  island  of  Ya3ra. 
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placed  an  ancient  fort  (los  Castillos  de  la  Vieja 
or  Antigua  Guayana),  the  first  construction  of 
which  goes  back  to  the  sixteenth  century.     In 
this  spot  the  bed  of  the  river  is  stadded  with 
rocky  islands  *  ;   and  it  is  asserted,  that  it*8 
breadth  is  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty  toises. 
The  town  is  almost  destroyed,  but  the  fortifica- 
tions \  subsist,  and  are  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  of  Terra  Firma.    There 
is  a  magnificent  view  from  the  battery  established 
on  a  bluff  north-west  of  the  ancient  town,  which 
at  the  period  of  great  inundations  is  entirely 
surrounded  with  water.    Pools  that  communi- 
-cate  with  the  Oroonoko  form  natural  basins^ 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  vessels  that  want 
repairs.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  when  peace  is 
restored  to  those  countries,  and  a  narrow  policy 
no  longer  checks  the  course  of  industry,  those 
basins  of  Vieja  Guayana  will  be  surrounded  with 
yards  for  building  vessels.  Next  to  the  Amazon, 
there  is  no  river,  which,  from  the  forests  through 
which  it  flows,  can  furnish  more  valuable  timber 
for  ship-building.  This  timber,  drawn  from  the 
^reat  families  of  the  laurineae,  gutti  ferae,  rutacese, 
and  aborescent  legumina,  affords  all  the  desir- 

*  West  of  the  Idas  Iguanas, 
f  Los  fueries  de  S<tn  Francisco  de  Asis  y  del  Padraslo.  I 
know  not  whether  the  remains  of  the  CastUto  de  San  Fernando, 
or  of  Limones  still  exist  opposite  FUja  Guayana^on  the  north* 
era  bank. 
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able  varieties  of  density,  specific  gravity,  and 
more  or  less  resipous  qualities.      All  that  is 
wanting  in  this  country  is  a  wood  fit  for  masts, 
lights  elastic,  and  with  parallel  fibres,  such  as  is 
furnished  by  the  coniferse  of  the  temperate  re- 
gions, and  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  tropics. 
After  having  passed  the  little  forts   of  Fieja 
Chi(^yana,  the  bed  of  the  Oroonoko  again  widens. 
Th^  state  of  cultivation  of  the  country  on  the 
two  bsinVs  affords  a  striking  contrast.     On  the 
porth  U  9een  the  desert  paf*t  of  the  province  of 
Cumana,  steppes  (Llanos)  destitute  of  habita- 
tions, and  extending  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Bio 
Mamo,  toward  the  tableland  or  mesa  of  Guanipa. 
On  the  south  we  find  three  populous  villages  be- 
longing to  the  missions  of  Carony,  namely,  San 
Miguel  de  Uriala*,  San  Felix,  and  San  Joaquin. 
The  last  of  these  villages,  situate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Caronyimmediately  below  the  great  cataract, 
is  considered  as  the  embarcadero  of  the  Catalanian 
missions.     On  navigating  more  to  the  east,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Carony  and  Angostura, 
the  pilot  should  avoid  the  rocks  of  Guarampo, 
the  sandbank  of  Mamo,  and  the  Piedra  del  Ro- 
sario.     From  the  numerous  materials  which  I 
brought  home,  and  from  astronomical  discus- 
sions, the  principal  results  of  which  I  have  indi- 
cated  above,  I  have  constructed  a  map  of  the 

♦  See  above^  p.  709. 
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country  bounded  by  the  delta  of  the  Oroonoko, 
the  Carony,  and  the  Cuyuni.  This  part  of  Guy- 
ana, from  it's  proximity  to  the  coasts,  will  some 
day  offer  the  greatest  attraction  to  European 
settlers. 

The  whole  population  of  this  vast  province  in 
it's  present  state  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Spanish  parishes*,  scattered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lower  Oroonoko,  and  subject  to  two  mo- 
nastic governments.  Estimating  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Guyana,  who  do  not  live  in 
savage  independance,  at  thirty-five  thousand, 
we  find  nearly  twenty-four  thousand  settled  in 
the  missions,  and  thus  withdrawn  as  it  were 
from  the  direct  influence  of  the  secular  ^rm. 
At  the  period  of  my  voyage,  the  territory  of  the 
monks  of  the  Observance  of  St.  Francis  con- 
tained seven  thousand  three  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, and  that  of  the  Capuchinos  Catalanes  seven- 
teen thousand;  an  astonishing  disproportion, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  smallness  of  the  latter 
territory  compared  to  the  vast  banks  of  the 
Upper  Oroonoko,  the  Atabapo,  the  Cassiquiare, 
and  the  Rio  Negro.  It  results  from  these  state- 
ments, that  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  population 
of  a  province  of  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
square  leagues  are  found  concentred  between  the 
Rio  Imataca  and  the  town  of  Santo  Thome  del 
Angostura,  on  a  space  of  ground  only  fifty- 

*  Puebios  y  viiia$  de  Espanoles. 
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fire  leagues  in  lengthy  and  thirty  in  breadtiL 
Both  of  .  these  monastic  governments  are 
equally  inaccessible  to  Whites^  and  form  status 
in  statu.  The  first,  that  of  the  Observantins,  I 
have  described  from  my  own  observations ;  it 
remains  for  me  to  record  here  the  notions  I 
could  procure  respecting  the  second  of  these 
governments,  that  of  the  Catalonian  Capuchins. 
Fatal  civil  dissentions,  and  epidemic  fevers,  have 
of  late  years  diminished  the  long  increasingpros- 
perity  of  the  missions  of  the  Carony ;  but,  not. 
withstanding  these  losses,  the  region  which  we 
are  going  to  examine  is  still  highly  interesting 
with  respect  to  political  economy. 

The  missions  of  the  Catalonian  Capuchins, 
which  in  1804  contained  at  least  sixty  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle  grazing  in  the  savannahs, 
extend  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Carony 
and  the  Paragua  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Ima- 
taca,  the  Curumu,  and  the  Cuyuni  ;  at  the 
south-east  they  border  on  English  Guyana, 
or  the  colony  of  Essequebo ;  and  toward  the 
south,  in  going  up  the  desert  banks  of  the  Para- 
gua and  the  Paraguamisi,  and  crossing  the 
Cordillera  of  Pacaraimo,  they  touch  the  Por- 
tugueze  settlements  on  the  Rio  Branco.  The 
whole  of  this  country  is  open,  full  of  fine  savan- 
nahs, and  no  way  resembling  that  through 
which  we  passed  on  the  Upper  Oroonoko.  The 
forests  become  impenetrable  only  on  advancing 
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toward  the  south ;  on  the  north  are  meadows 
intersected  with  woody  hills.  The  most  pictu- 
resque scenes  lie  near  the  falls  of  the  Carony, 
and  in  that  chain  of  mountains^  two  hundred 
and  fifty  toises  high^  which  separates  the  tribu-% 
tary  streams  of  the  Oroonoko  from  those  of  the 
Cuyuni.  There  are  situate  the  ^  ilia  de  Upata  *, 
the  capital  of  the  missions^  Santa  Maria,  and 
Cupapui.  Small  tablelands  afford  a  healthy 
and  temperate  climate.  Cacao,  rice,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  sugar,  grow  in  abundance,  wherever 
a  virgin  soil,  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  grasses, 
is  subjected  to  cultivation.  The  first  Christian 
settlements  in  those  countries  are  not,  I  believe, 
of  an  earlier  date  than  1 72 1 .  The  elements  of 
which  the  present  population  is  composed  are 
the  three  Indian  races  of  the  Guayanoes,  the 
Caribbees,  and  the  Guaycas.  The  last  are  a 
people  of  mountaineers,  and  are  for  from  being 
so  diminutive  in  size  as  the  Guaycas  whom  we 
found  at  Esmeralda  ^.    It  is  difficult  to  fix  them 

*  Founded  in^,1762.  Population ;  657  souls  in  1797  3 
769  souls  in  1803.  The  most  populous  villages  of  these 
missions,  Alta  Gracia,  Cupapui>  Santa  Rosa  de  Cura^  and 
Guri,  had  between  600  and  900  inhabitants,  in  1797  -,  but 
in  1818  epidemic  fevers  diminished  the  population  more  than 
a  third.  In  some  missions  these  diseases  have  swept  away 
nearly  half  of  the  inhabitants.  .  See  Trip  from  Angostura  to 
the  Capuchin  Missions  of  the  Caroni,  in  the  Jour,  of  the  Royal 
JnsHt,,  1820,  No.  16,  p.  260—287^  and  No.  17,  p.  1-132. 

f  See  above,  p.  566. 
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to  the  soil ;  and  the  three  roost  modern  missions 
inT  which  they  have  been  collected,  those  of 
Cum,  Curucuy,  and  Arechica,  are  already  de- 
stroyed.   The  Guayanoes,  who  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century  gave  t^eir  name  to  the  whole 
of  that  vast  province,  are  less  intelligent,  but 
milder,  i(nd  more  easy,  if  not  to  civilize,  at  least 
to  subjugate,  than  the  Caribbees.,  Their  lan- 
guage appears  to  belong  to  the  great  branch  of 
the  Caribbee  and  Tamanac  tongues.  It  displays 
the  same  analogies  of  roots  and  grammatical 
forms,  which  is  observed  between  the  Sanskrit, 
the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  German.     It  is 
not  easy  to  fix  the  forms  of  what  is  indefinite  by 
it's  nature;  and  to  agree  on  the  difFerences, 
which  should  be  admitted  between  dialects,  de- 
rivative languages,  and  mother  tongues.     The 
Jesuits  of  Paraguay  have  made  known  to  us 
another  tribe  of  Guayanoes*  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  living  in  the  thick  forests  of  Parana. 
Though'  it  cannot  be  denied  in  general,  that,  in 
consequence  of  distant  migrations'^,  the  nations 
that  are  settled  north  and  south  of  the  Amazon 
have  had  communications  with  each  other,  I 
will  not  decide,  whether  the  Guayanoes  of  Pa- 
rana and  of  Uraguay  exhibit  any  other  relation 

*  They  are  also  caUed  Guananas,  or  Gualachas,  (See 
Azara»  f^oj/age  to  Paraguay,  vol.  ii,  p.  221.) 

f  Like  the  celebrated  migrations  of  the  Om-aguas,  or 
Omegiuis. 
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to  those  of  Carony,  than  that  of  an  boaionom}% 
which  is  perhaps  only  accidental  *. 

The  most  considerable  Christian  settlements 
are  now  concentred  between  the  mountains  of 
Santa  Maria,  the  mission'  of  San  Miguel,  and 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Carony,  from  San  Bue- 
naventura as  far  as  Guri^  and  the  embarcadero 
of  San  Joaquin ;  a  space  of  ground  which  has 
not  more  than  four  hundred  and  sixty  square 
leagues  of  surface.  The  savannahs  to  the  east  and 
the  south  are  almost  uninhabited;    we  find 
there  only  the  solitary  missions  of  Belem,  Tu- 
muremo^  Tupuquen,  Puedpa,  and  Santa  Clara. 
It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  spots  preferred  for 
cultivation  were  distant  from  the  rivers^  where 
the  land  is  higher,  and  the  air  more  favorable  to 
health.    The  Rio  Carony,  the  waters  of  which, 
of  an  admirable  clearness,  are  not  well  stocked 
with  fish,  is  free  from  shoals  from  the  Villa  de 
Barceloneta,  a  little  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Paragua,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Gun.    Farther 
north  it  winds  between  innumerable  islands  and 
rocks ;  and  the  small  boats  of  the  Caribbees 

*  Beside  the  Caribbees^  the  GuayoDoes,  and  the  Guaycas^ 
there  are  also,  in  the  missions  of  Carony^  Pariagotoes,  Gua* 
raunoes,  and  Aruacas.  See  on  these  different  races^  vol.  iii^ 
p.  275  and  M7. 

+  Euri,  in  the  map  inserted  in  th^  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institution^  No.  17.  The  village  of  Rosario  de  Guacipati  Is 
called  in  that  map  fVasipati, 
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only  ven  ture  to  navigate  amid  these  raudales,  or 
rapids  of  the  Carony.  Happily  the  river  is  often 
divided  into  several  branches ;  and  consequently 
that  can  be  chosen,  which  according   to  the 
height  of  the  waters  presents  the  fewest  whirl- 
pools  and  shoals.    The  great  Salto,  celebrated 
for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  it*&  situation^  is  a 
little  above  the  village  of  Aguacaqua,  or  Carony, 
which  in  my  time  had  a  population  of  seven 
hundred  Indians.    This  cascade  is  said  to  be 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high ;  but  the  bar 
does  not  cross  the  whole  bed  of  the  river,  which 
is  more  than  three  hundred  feet  broad.     When 
the  population  is  more  extended   toward  the 
east,  it  will  avail  itself  of  the  course  of  the  small 
rivers  Imataca  and  Aquire,  the  navigation  of 
which  is  pretty  free  from  danger.    The  monks, 
who  like  to  keep  themselves  isolated,  in  order  to 
withdraw  from  the  eye  of  the  secular  power, 
have  been  hitherto  unwilling  to  settle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oroonoko.    It  is  however  by  this 
river  only,  or  by  the  Cuyuni  and  the  Essequebo, 
that  the  missions  of  Carony  can  export  their  pro- 
ductions. The  latter  way  has  not  yet  been  tried, 
though  several  Christian  settlements*  are  formed 


*  Guacipati^  Tupuquen,  Angel  de  la  Custodia,  and  Cora^ 
where  the  military  post  of  the  frontiers  was  stationed  in  1800/ 
which  had  been  anciently  placed  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Cuyuni  and  the  Curumu: 
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on  one  of  the  principal  tributary  streams  of  the 
Cuyuni,  the  Rio  Juruario*.  This  stream  fur- 
nishes at  the  period  of  the  great  swellings  the 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  bifurcation.  It 
communicates  by  the  Juraricuima  and  the  Au- 
rapa  with  the  Rio  Carony^;  so  that  the  land 
comprised  between  the  Oroonoko,  the  sea^  the 
Cuyuni^  and  the  Carony^  becomes  a  refal  island. 
Formidable  rapids  impede  the  navigation  of  the 
Upper  Cuyuni ;  and  hence  of  late  an  attempt 
has  been  made^  to  open  a  road  to  the  colony  of 
Essequebo  much  more  to  the  south-east^  in  order 
to  fall  in  with  the  Cuyuni  much  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Curumu. 

The  whole  of  this  southern  territory  is  tra- 
versed by  hordes  of  independant  Caribbees ;  the 
feeble  remains  of  that  warlike  people,  who  were 
so  formidable  to  the  missionaries  till  1733  and 
1735,  at  which  period  the  respectable  bishop 
Gervais  de  Labrid;}:,  canon  of  the  metropolitan 
chapter  of  Lyon^  father  Lopez,  and  several  other 
ecclesiastics,  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  Carib- 
bees*    These  dangers^  too  frequent  formerly, 

*  Rio  Yuarnare  of  the  English  map  which  I  have  just 
qcToted. 

t  Cauiin,  p.  57  and  61. 

I  Consecrated  a  bishop  for  the  four  parts  of  the  world 
{obitpo  para  las  quatro  partes  del  mundo)  by  pope  Benedict  the 
13th. 
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exist  no  longer^  either  in  the  missions  of  Caro- 
ny^  or  in  those  of  the  Oroonoko ;  but  the  inde- 
pendant  Caribbees  continue,  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  the  Dutch  colonists  of  Esseqoe- 
bo,  an  object  of  mistrust  and  hatred  to  the 
government  of  Guyana.      These  tribes  favor 
the  contraband  trade  along  the  coast,  and  by 
the  channels  or  estuaries,  that  join  the  Rio 
Bai'ima  to  the  Rio  Moroca  ;  they  carry  off  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  missionaries,  add  excite 
the  Indians  recently  converted,  and  living  uTithih 
the  sound  of  the  bell,  to  return  to  the  forests. 
The  free  hordes  have  every  where  a  powerful 
interest  in  opposing  the  progress  of  cultivation, 
and  the  encroachments  of  the  fVhites.     The 
Caribbees  and  the  Aruacas  procure  fire-arms  at 
Essequebo  and  Demerara ;  and,  when  the  traf- 
fic of  American  slaves  (poitos)  was  most  active, 
*  adventurers  of  Dutch  origin  took  part  in  these 
incursions  oa  the  Paragua,  the  Erevato^  and  the 
Ventuario.     Men-hunting  took  place  on  these 
banks,  as  heretofore  (and  probably  still)  on 
those  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia.     In  both 
worlds  Europeans    have    employed  the  same 
artifices,  and  committed  the  same  atrocities, 
to  maintain  a  trade  that  dishonours  humanity. 
The  missionaries  of  Carony  and  the  Oroono- 
ko attribute  all  the  evils  they  suflFer  from  the 
independent  Caribbees  to  the  hatred  of  their 
neighbours,  the  Calvinist  preachers  of  Esseque- 
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bo.  Their  works  are  therefore  filled  with  com- 
plaints'^ of  the  secta  diahoHca  de  Cahinoy  de 
LuterOy  and  against  the  heretics  of  Dutch  Guy- 
ana^ who  also  think  fit  sometimes  to  go  on. 
missions,  and  spread  the  germe  of  social  life 
among  the  savages. 

Of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  those 
countries,  that  which  the  industry  of  the  Cata- 
Ionian  Capuchins  has  rendered  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  tree,  that  furnishes  th»  cortex  Angos^ 
iuray  which  is  erroneously  designated  by  the 
name  of  cinchona  of  Carony.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  make  it  first  known  as  a  new  genus 
distinct  from  the  cinchcma,  and  belonging  to  the 
£imily  of  meliacese,  or  of  zanthoxylw'f'*    This 

*  Caulin,  p.  373.  Gtimilla,  toL  i,  p.  20.  Fray  Pedro 
Simon,  p.  211.     Lettres  idif.,  vol.  xvi^  No.  20. 

t  See  our  Equin,  Plants,  yol,  i,  p.  61^  pi.  89.  WiUdenow> 
in  the  M^moires  de  f  Academie  de  Beriin,  1802^  p.  24.  De 
CandoUe^  PropriSiis  des  Plantes,  p.  93.  Richard^  in  the 
Mim.  de  V  ImtUut^  1811,  P.  i,  p.  82,  Pi.  10.  Beside  the  ticorea 
of  Aublet,  there  is  reason  to  believe  a  second  species  of  the 
genus  bonplandia,  the  real  bonplandia  trifoliata,  also  grows  in 
French  Guyana.  Mr.  Kunth  recognized  it  among  the  plants 
of  Cayenne  sent  home  by  Mr.  Martin.  At  Guayaquil  1  had 
inscribed  the  bonplandia  in  my  Table  of  the  Geography  of 
Plants,  under  the  provisional  name  ofcuspariafebrifuga;  this 
name,  which  has  by  mistake  remained  on  the  plate  published 
after  my  return  to  Europe,  has  been  copied  into  many  works 
on  the  materia  medica.  The  bonplandia  of  Cavanilles  is  a  Mex- 
ican plant,  to  wbich  we  have  given  the  name  of  caldasia  gemi- 
niflora,  and  which  is  become  common  in  our  gardens.  (fVilld. 
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fl^lutary  drug  of  South  America  was  fbrmeriy' 
attributed  to  the  brucea  ferruginea,  which  grows 
in  Abyssinia,  to  the  iiiagnolia  glauca,  and  to 
the  magnolia  plumieri.     During  the  dangerous 
disease  of  Mr.  Bonpland,  Mr«  Ravage  sent  a 
confidential  person  to  the  missions  of  Carony,  to 
procure  for  us,  by  favor  of  the  Capuchins  of 
Upata,  branches  of  the  tree  in  flower,  which  we 
wished  to  be  able  to  describe.     We  obtained 
very  fine  specimens,  the  leaves  of  which,  eight- 
een inches  long,  diffused  an  agreeable  aromatic 
smell.     We  soon  perceived,  that  the  cuspore 
(the  indigenous  name  of  the  cascariUa  or  corteza 
del  Angostura)  forms  a  new  genus  ;    and  on 
sending  the  plants  of  the  Oroonoko  to  Mr.  Will- 
denow,  I  begged  he  would  dedicate  this  plant  to 
Mr.  Bonpland.     The  tree,  known  at  present  by 
the  name  of  bonplandiu  trifoliata,  grows  at  the 
distance  of  five  or  six  leagues  from  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Carony,  ^t  the  foot  of  the  hills  that 
surround    the  missions  Capapui^   Upata,  and 
Alta  Gracia.    The  Caribbee  Indians  make  use 


Hortus  Berol,;  vol.  i^  p.  71.)  The  ahb6  CavaniUes^  in  dedi- 
cating this  genus  of  the  family  of  the  polemoniaceous  plants  to 
Mr.  Bonpland,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  memoir  on  the 
cortex  Angostura,  which  Mr.  Willdenow  had  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Berlin.  The  term  angostura  as  a  generic  name 
|8  altogether  inadmissible.  Would  a  plant  be  named  roma, 
which,  without  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  had  be* 
come  an  article  of  trade  among  the  Romans  r 
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f  an  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  cuspare^  \irhiGlb 
ley  consider  as  a  strengthening  remedy.  Mr. 
»onpIand  discovered  the  same  tree  west  of  Cur 
lana,  in  the  gulf  of  Santa  Fe,  where  it  may 
ecome  one  of  the  articles  of  exportation  from 
few  Andalusia. 

The  Catalonian  monks  prepare  an  extract  of 
le  cortex  angosturse^  which  they  send  to  the 
>nvents  of  their  province,  and  which  deserves 
i  be  better  known  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  febrifuge  and  antidysen- 
ric  bark  of  the  bonplandia  will  continue  to  be 
Dployed,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of 
lotber  described  by  the  name  of  fake  Angos- 
ra  bark,  and  often  confounded  with  the  for- 
er.  Thi^ false  Angostura,  or  Angostura pseudo- 
rrugineay  comes,  it  is  said,  from  the  brucea 
itidysenterica ;  it  acts  powerfully  on  the 
jrves*,  produces  violent  attacks  of  tetanos 
id  contains,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
^lletier  and  Caventon,  a  peculiar  alkaline  sub- 
uice  -f*  analogous  to  morphin  and  strychnin. 

*  According  to  the  experiments  of  Emmert^  Marc^  and 
fila. 

f  La  brucine.  Mr.  Pelletier  has  wisely  avoided  using  the 
»rd  angosturine,  because  it  might  indicate  a  substance  taken 
•m  the  real  cortex  angostura,  or  bonplandia  trifoliata,  {An- 
es  de  Chimie,  vol.  xii,  p.  117.)  We  saw  at  Peru  the  barks 
two  new  species  of  weiumannia  and  widtera  mixed  with 
>se  of  cinchona ;  a  mixture  less  dangerous^  but  still  inju-^ 
VOL.  V.  3d 
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As  the  tree  which  yieMs  the  r^  cortex  At^vt* 
twee  does  not  grow  Id  great  abundance,  it  is  to 
be  wished,  that  plantations  of  it  were  formed. 
The  Oatalonian  moDks  are  weU  fitted  to  spread 
this  kind  of  cnltivation  ;  tbey  are  more  ecoBomi- 
cal,  industrious,  and  active,  than  the  other  mis- 
sionaries. They  have  already  established  Can- 
yards  and  cotton  spinning  in  a  few  villages*;  and 
if  they  suffer  the  Indians  benceforlii  to  enjoy  tix 
fruit  of  their  labors,  they  wHl  find  great  resources 
In  the  native  population.  Concentred  on  a  sraaTl 
space  of  land,  these  monks  have  the  consciousDcsG 
oftheir  political  importance,  and  have  from  time 
to  time  resisted  the  civil  authority,  and  that  of 
their  bishop.  The  governors  who  reside  at  An 
goatura  have  struggled  against  them  with  very 
unequal  success,  according  as  the  ministry  of 
Madrid  showed  a  complaisant  deference  for  the  It 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  or  sought  to  limit  it' 
power.  In  17G8  don  Manuel  Centurion  carridh 
off  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle  from  tie 
missionaries,  in  order  to  distribute  them  amon^ 
the  indigent  inhabitants.  This  liberality,  a- 
crted  in  a  manner  not  very  legal,  producfJ 
very  serious  consequences.  The  governor  vt 
disgraced  on  the  complaint  of  the  Catalraiai 
monks,  though  he  had  considerably  extendi  1. 

-rioua,  on  nccount  of  the  superabundance  of  CODtiin  and  M* 
mstter  contained  in  the  felse  catcarilUn. 

*  At  Miamo,  Tumeremo,  &c,  | 
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gi  the  territory  of  the  missions  toward  the  souths 
^  and  founded  the  villa  de  Barceloneta,  above  the 
^  confluence  of  the  Carony  ^th  the  Rio  Paragua, 
^  and  the  Ciudad  de  Guirior,  near  the  union  of 
^  the  Rio  Paragua  and  the  Paragnamusi.  From 
g  that  period  till  the  political  troubles,  which  now 
I  agitate  the  Spanish  colonies^  the  civil  adminis- 
.  tration  has  carefully  avoided  all  intervention  in 
.  the  affairs  of  the  Capuchins ;  whose  opulence 
.  has  been  exaggerated^  like  that  of  the  Jesuits  of 
^  Plaraguay. 

The  missions  of  the  Carony,  by  the  configu- 
ration of  their  soil  *  and  the  mixture  of  savan- 
nahs and  arable  lands,  unite  the  advantages  of 
.  the  Llanos  of  Calabozo  and  the  vallies  of  Aragua. 
Hie  real  wealth  of  this  country  is  founded  oh 
the  care  of  the  herds,  and  the  cultivation  of 
colonial  produce.     It  were  to  be  wished,  that 
I  here,  as  in  the  fine  and  fertile  province  of  Vene- 
jmela,  the  inhabitants,  faithful  to  the  labours  of 
the  fields,  would  not  addict  themselves  too  has- 
tily to  the  research  of  mines.    The  example  of 
Germany  and  Mexico  prove  no  doubt,  that  the 
working  of  metals  is  not  at  all  incompatible 
with  a  flourishing  state  of  agriculture ;    but, 
according  to  popular  traditions,  the  banks  of 
the  Carony  lead  to  the  lake  Dorado,  and  the 

*  It  appears,  that  the  little  table-lands  between  the  moun- 
^^ains  of  Upata,  Cumamu^  and  Tupuquen^  are  more  than  one 
Xinndred  and  fifty  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

3  D  2 
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palace  of  the  gilded  man*;  and  this  lidce,  aad 
this  palace^  being  a  local/able,  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  awaken  remembrances^  which  begin 
gradually  to  be  effaced.  I  was  assured,  that 
in  1760  the  independent  Caribbees  went  to 
Cerro  de  Pajarcima^  a  mountain  to  the  south  of 
Vieja  Guayana^  to  submit  the  decomposed  rock 
to  the  action  of  washing.  Tlie  gold  dust  col- 
lected by  this  labour  was  put  into  calebashes  of 
crescent! a  cujete^  and  sold  to  the  Dutch  at  Esse- 
quebo.  Still  more  recently^  some  Mexican 
miners,  who  abused  the  credulity  of  Don  Jose 
Avalo-f-  the  intendant  of  Caraccas,  undertook  a 
very  considerable  work  in  the  centre  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Rio  Carony,  near  the  town  of  Upa- 
ta,  in  the  Cerros  del  Potrero  and  de  Chirica. 
They  declared,  that  the  whole  rock  was  aurife- 
rous; stamping-mills,  brocards^  and  smelting 
furnaces  were  constructed.  After  bavins:  ex- 
pended  very  large  sums,  it  was  discovered,  that 
the  pyrites  contained  no  trace  whatever  of  gold 
These  essays,  though  fruitless,  served  to  renew 
the  ancient  idea  J,  "  that  every  shining  rock  in 
Guyana  is  una  madre  del  oroS*  Not  contented 
with  taking  the  mica-slate  to  the  furnace,  strata 

*  El  Dorado,  that  is,  el  rey  o*  hombre  dorado.     See  aboTe, 
p.  390. 

t  See  above,  vol.  iii,  p.  531. 
X  Raleigh,  Discovery  of  the  Empire  of  Guiana,  p.  2  and 
34. 
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I     otuntphiboUc  slates  were  shown  to  me  near  Afb- 
k     ^ostura,  without  any  mixtnre  of  heterogeneous 
5     substances,  which  had  been  worked  under  the 
i    whimsical  name  of  black  ore  of  gold,  aro  negro. 
<        This  is  the  place  to  make  known,  in  order  to 
-i    complete  the  description  of  the  Oroenoko,  the 
I    principal  results  of  my  researches  on  el  Dorado^ 
I    the  White  Sea,  or  Lagnna  Parime,  and  the 
I    sonrces  of  the  Oroonoko,  as  they  are  marked  in 
the  most  recent  maps.    The  idea  of  an  aurife- 
rous earth,  eminently  rich,  has  been  connected, 
ever  since  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  with  that 
of  a  great  inland  lake,  which  furnishes  at  the 
same  time  waters  to  the  Oroonoko,  the  Rio 
Branco,  and  the  Rio  Essequebo.     I  believe, 
from  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country, 
a  long  and  laborious  study  of  the  Spanish  authors 
who  treat  of  el  Dorado,  and  above  all  from 
comparing  a  great  number  of  ancient  maps  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order,  I  have  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  source  of  these  errors.     All 
fables  have  some  real  foundation ;  that  of  Dorado 
resembles  those  mytkoi  of  antiquity,  which,  tra- 
velling from  country  to  countiy,  have  been  suc- 
.  cessively  adapted  to  different  localities.    In  the 
:sciences,in  order  to  distinguish  truth  from  error, 
-  it  often  suffices  to  retrace  the  history  of  opinions, 
and  to  follow  their  successive  developments. 
Vfae  discussion  to  which  I  shall  devote  the  end 
49f  this  cha|)ter  is  important,  not  only  because  it 
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throws  light  on  the  events  of  the  conquest,  a 

that  long  series  of  disastrous  expeditions  ma 

in  search  of  Dorado,  the  last  of  which  (1; 

ashamed  to  say)  was  in  the  year  1775;  it  a 

furnishes,  in  addition  to  this  simply  histori 

interest,  another  more   substantial,  and  m 

generally  felt,  that  of  rectifying  the  ge<^ra| 

of  South  America,  and  of  disemtiarrassiii^  i 

maps  published  in  our  days  of  those  great  iali 

and  that  strange  labyrinth  of  rivers,  placed 

if  bv  chance  between  sixty  and  sixtv-six  de^ 

of  longitude.     No  man  in  £urope  believes  a 

longer  in  the  wealth  of  Guyana,  and  theemp 

of  the  frjfid  PatitL    The  town  of  Manoa,  a 

it's  palaces  covered  with  plates  oS  massy  ^ 

have  long  since  disappeared ;  bat  the  geqri 

phical  apparatus  serving  to  adorn  the  £iUe 

Dorado,  the  lake  Parima,  which,  similar  to  tl 

lake  of  Mexico,  reflected  the  image  of  sonai 

sumptuous  edifices,  has  been  reli^onsly  pr 

served  by  geographers.    In  the  space  €i  thn 

centuries  the  same  traditions  have  been  diis 

entlv  modified;  from  ic:norance  of  the  Amend 

languages,  rivers  have  been  taken  fior  Utf 

and  portages  for  branches  of  riveis ;  one  hb 

the  Cas^ipa.  has  been  made  to  advance  five  ^ 

grecs  of  latitude  toward  the  sooth,  whik  ^ 

then  the  Pari  ma  or  Dorado^  has  been  tiiBl 

ported  ttie  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues,  froi 

the   western  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bi 
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JBraaco.  FroiQ  thesa  yarioue  chftnge^i  tUe  ptx)^- 
blem  we  are  going  to  solve  has  becoine  much 
more  complicated,  than  is  generally  ^qppoised. 
7be  number  of  geographers^  who  discuss  the 
hasis  of  a  map,  with  regard  to  the  three  points 
4>f  measures,  of  the  comparison  of  descriptive 
works,  and  of  the  etymological  study*  of  names, 

*  I  use  this  expression,  perhaps  an  improper  ppe,  to  marl^ 
m  species  of  philological  examination,  to  which  t^e  najmes  of 
rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  and  tribes,  naust  be  subjected,  in 
order  to  discover  their  identity  in  a  great  number  of  niaps. 
The  apparent  diversity  of  names  arises  partly  from  th^  dif« 
ference  of  the  dialects  spokep  by  one  and  the  same  family  of 
people,  partly  frpm  the  imperfection  of  our  European  ortho« 
graphy,  and  from  the  extreme  negligence  with  which  geograr 
phers  copy  one  i^nother.    We  recognize  witb  difficulty  th^ 
fUo  Uaupe  in  the  Guapue  or  Guape ;  the  Xi6,  in  the  Gua- 
ic>^;  the  Raudal  d*Atures,  in  Athule;  the  Caribbeea,   in 
fke  Calinas  and  Galibis  ,  the  Guaraunoes,  or  Uarau,  in  the 
l^i\raw-ite8  >  &c.    It  is  however  by  similar  mutations  of  let- 
ters, that  the  Spaniards  have  made  kijo  of  filius  j  kamJl^e,  pf 
fiupes ;  and  Felipo  de  Urre^  and  even  Vhe,  of  fhe  Conqmsia- 
4or  Philip  von  Hutten;    that  the  Tamanacs  in  America 
YftLVt  substituted  choraro  (or  soldado;  and  the  Jews  in  China, 
falemdohang  for  Jeremiah.     (See  above,  vol.  iii.  p.  254 — 
%^,  276,  277,  2ao  -,  and  vol.  iv,  p.  340  and  478.)'  Analogy 
and  a  certain  etymological  tact  must  guide  geographers  in 
lesearches  of  this  kind,  in  which  they  would  be  exposed  to 
serious  errors,  if  they  were  not  to  study  at  the  same  time  the 
respective  situations  of  the  upper  and  lower  tributary  streams 
^  the  same  river.    Our  maps  of  America  are  overloaded 
^th  nao^,  for  which  rivers  have  been  created;  as^  i^  the 
"ieatalogues  of  organic  beings  called  Systama  NatMr^,  apUni« 
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Is  extremely  small.  Almost  all  the  maps  ol 
South  America,  which  have  appeared  since  the 
year  1775,  are,  in  what  regards  the  interior  ol 
the  country  comprised  between  the  steppes  ol 
Venezuela  and  the  river  of  the  Amaz<ms,  be- 
tween  the  eastern  back  of  the  Andes,  and  the 


or  an  animml,  whidi  has  been  described  under  Afereil 
names,  is  indicated  as  two  or  three  disdnci  species.  Thk 
desre  of  compiling,  of  filling  up  Tacancies»  and  of  emfdoyiiig 
without  inTestigation  heterogeneoos  materials,  has  given  om 
maps  of  countries  the  least  risited  an  appearance  of  esactiiesS; 
the  fidsity  of  whidi  is  discorered,  when  we  arrire  on  tin 
spot.  Mr.  de  laCondamine  has  made  the  same  ohaertatiooi 
''  the  maps  of  Gnjana,**  sajs  he,  "  swarm  with  deCaib  la 
false  as  they  are  rircnmstantiaL*'  (^^ffge  d  tAwmzan, 
p.  189.)  Vtliile  I  indicate  in  the  text  the  three  prindpd 
foundations  of  geographical  labours,  I  carefolly  distiBgiiisk 
the  discussion  of  wuatures  (that  is,  astroDomical  obsemtioes, 
and  geodesic  and  itinerary  operations)  from  the  smdy  wfaidi 
is  necessary  of  Toyages,  of  the  descriptions  of  pioiinoeSy  lad 
of  ancient  and  modem  maps.  If  every  coontry  were  tngooo- 
metrically  surveyed,  the  construction  of  maps  wtiald  be  ^^ 
doced  to  a  mechanical  operation.  The  sagacity  of  the  geo- 
grapher is  exerted  on  what  is  doubtful ;  and  in  oar  dajs 
sound  criticism  must  be  necessarily  founded  cm  two  ifistiod 
branches  of  knowledge,  on  the  discussion  of  the  rdatite 
value  of  the  astronomical  methods  employed,  and  on  the  stndj 
of  descriptive  works  (travels,  statistical  tracts,  and  historiei 
of  conquests)  in  the  languages  in  which  their  anthors  btn 
written.  This  study  of  the  originals  is  so  orach  the  more  in* 
dispensable^  because  in  most  descriptive  works  (as  D'AnviUe 
has  already  judiciously  observed)  the  maps  annexed  are  in 
many  points  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  text. 
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coast  of  Cayenne,  a  simple  copy  of  the  great 
Spanish  map  of  La  Cruz  Oimedilla.  A  line^ 
indicating  the  extent  of  country  which  Don  Jose 
Solano  boasted  of  having  discovered  and  pacified 
by  his  troops  and  emissaries,  was  taken  for  the 
road  followed  by  that  oflScer,  who  never  went 
beyond  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  a  village 
one  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  distant  from  the 
pretended  lake  Parima.  The  study  of  the  work 
of  father  Caulin,  who  was  the  historiographer  of 
the  expedition  of  Solano,  and  who  states  very 
clearly,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Indians,  "  how 
the  name  of  the  river  Parima  gave  rise  to  the 
fable  of  Dorado,  and  of  an  inland  sea,"  has  been 
neglected.  No  use  either  has  been  made  of  a 
map  of  the  Oroonoko,  three  years  posterior  to 
that  of  La  Cruz,  and  traced  by  Surville  from  the 
collection  of  true  or  hypothetical  materials  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  Despacho  universal 
de  Indias.  The  progress  of  geography,  as  ma- 
nifested on  our  maps,  is  much  slower  than  might 
be  supposed  from  the  number  of  useful  results, 
which  are  found  scattered  in  the  works  of  dif- 
ferent nations.  Astronomical  observations  and 
topographic  information  accumulate  during  a 
long  lapse  of  years,  without  being  made  use  of ; 
and  from  a  principle  of  stability  and  preserva- 
tion, in  other  respects  praiseworthy,  those  who 
construct  maps  often  choose  rather  taadd  no- 
thing, than  to  sacrifice  a  lake^  a  chain  of  moun- 
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tains^  or  an  mterbrancbing  of  rivers,  which  have 
figured  there  during  ages. 

The  fabulous  traditions  of  Dorado  and  the 
lake  Parima  having  been  diversely  modified  ac- 
cording  to  the  aspect  to  the  countries  to  which 
they  were  to  be  adapted,  we  must  distinguish 
what  they  contain  that  is  real  from   what  is 
merely  imaginary.     To  avoid  entering  bere  into 
minute  particulars,  which  will  find  a  more  proper 
place  in  the  Analysis  of  the  Geographical  Atlas, 
1  shall  begin  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  those  spots,  which  have  been  at  various 
periods  the  theatre  of  the  expeditions  undertaken 
for  the   discovery  of  Dorado.     When  we  have 
learnt  to  know  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and 
the  local  circumstances,  such  as  they  can  now 
be  described,  it  will  be  easy  to  conceive  how 
the  different  hypotheses  recorded  on  our  maps 
have  taken  rise  by  degrees,  and  have  modified 
each  other.     To  oppose  an  error,  it  is  sufficient 
to  recall  to  mind  the  variable  forms,  in  which 
we  have  seen  it  appear  at  different  periods. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  all  the 
vast  space  of  land  comprised  between  the  moun- 
tains of  French  Guyana  and  the  forests  of  the 
Upper  Oroonoko,  between  the  sources  of  the 
Carony  and  the  river  of  Amazons  (from  0°  to  4° 
of  north  latitude,  and  from  57°  to  68°  of  longi- 
tude), was  so  little  known,  that  geographers 
could  place  in  it  lakes  where  they  pleased,  create 
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communications    between    rivers,    and    figure 
chains  of  mountains  more  or  less  lofty.    They 
have  made  full  use  of  this  liberty ;  and  the  situa^ 
tion  of  lakes^  as  well  as  the  course  and  branch^ 
ings  of  rivers,  has  been  varied  in  so  many  ways, 
that  it  would  not  be  surprising,  if  among  the 
great  number  of  maps  some  were  found,  that 
trace  the  real  state  of  things.    The  field  of  hy- 
potheses is  now  singularly  narrowed.    I  have 
determined  the  longitude  of  Esmeralda  in  the 
Upper  Oroonoko ;  more  to  the  east,  amid  the 
plains  of  Pai'ima  (a  land  as  unknown  asWangara 
and  Dar-Saley  in  Africa),  a  band  of  twenty 
leagues  broad  has  been  travelled  over  from  north 
to  south,  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Carony  and 
the  Rio  Branco,  in  the  longitude  of  sixty-three 
degrees.    This  is  the  perilous  road,  which  was 
taken  by  don  Antonio  Santos  in  going  from 
Santo  Thom6  del  Angostura  to  Rio  Negro  and 
the  Amazon  ;  by  this  road  also  the  colonists  of 
Surinam  communicated  very  recently  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Grand  Para*.    This  road  divides 
the  terra  incognita  of  Pari  ma  into  two  unequal 
portions ;  and  fixes  limits  at  the  same  time  to 
the  sources  of  the  Oroonoko,  which   it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  carry  back  indefinitely  toward 
the  east,  without  supposing  that  the  bed  of  the 
Rio  Branco,  which  flows  from  north  to  south,  is 

•  See  aboTC,  p.  480. 
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crossed  by  the  bed  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko, 
which  flows  from  east  to  west.  If  we  follow 
the  course  of  the  Rio  Branco,  or  that  stripe  of 
cultivated  land,  which  is  dependent  on  the  Capi- 
tania  General  of  Grand  Para,  we  see  lakes, 
partly  imaginary,  and  partly  enlarged  by  geo- 
*  graphers,  forming  two  distinct  groups.  The 
first  of  these  groups  includes  the  lakes,  which 
they  place  between  the  Esmeralda  and  the  Rio 
Branco ;  and  to  the  second  belong  those,  that 
are  supposed  to  lie  between  the  Rio  Branco  and 
the  mountains  of  Dutch  and  French  Guvaoa. 
It  results  from  this  sketch,  that  the  qaestion, 
whether  there  exists  a  lake  P^ma  on  the  east  of 
the  Rio  Branco,  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  pro- 
blem of  the  sources  of  the  Oroonoko. 

Beside  the  country  which  we  have  jost  noticed 
(the  Dorado  de  la  Pari  me,  traversed  by  the  Rio 
Branco),  another  part  of  America  is  found,  two 
hundred  and  sixty  leagues  toward  the  west,  near 
the  eastern  back  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
equally  celebrated  in  the  expeditions  of  Dorado. 
This  is  the  Mesopotamia  between  the  Caqueta, 
the  Rio  Negro,  the  Uaupes,  and  the  Jumbesh 
of  which  I  have  given  a  particular  accooot 
above*  :  it  is  the  Dorado  of  the  (hmagmoMj 
which  contains  the  /n^e  J/anoa  of  Father  Aconhay 
the  Lagana  de  Oro  of  the  Guanes,  and  the  anri- 

*  Id  the  prvsent  toL,  p.  311,  319,  340. 
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ferous  land,  whence  Father  Fritz  received  plates 
of  beaten  gold  in  his  mission  on  the  Amazon, 
toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  first,  and  above  all  the  most  celebrated 
enterprises  attempted  in  search  of  El  Dorado 
were  directed  toward  the  eastern  back  of  the 
Andes  of  New  Grenada.  Fired  with  the  ideas, 
which  an  Indian  of  Tacunga  had  given  of  the 
wealth  of  the  king  or  Zaque  of  Cundirumarca*^ 
Sebastian  de  Belalcazar,  in  1535,  sent  his  cap- 
tains Anasco  and  Ampudia,  to  discover  the 
valley  of  Doradajf  twelve  days  journey  from 
Guallabamba,  consequently  in  the  mountains 
between  Pasto  and  Popayan.  The  information 
which  Pedro  de  Anasco  had  obtained  from  the 
natives,  joined  to  that  which  was  received  sub- 
sequently (1536)  by  Diaz  de  Pineda,  who  had 
discovered  the  provinces  of  Quixos  and  Canela, 
between  the  Rio  Napo  and  the  Rio  Pastaca,  gave 

•  Uerera  Dec.  f^.  Lib.  7,  cap.  14  (vol.  iii,  p.  178).  Is 
it  not  rather  the  true  ancient  nanae  of  New  Grenada,  which 
other  writers  on  the  Conquest  call  Cundinamarca  f  It  is  how- 
ever the  last  form^  which  has  been  revived  in  our  days,  in  the 
war  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

f  Ei  valle  del  Dorado.  Pineda  relates,  *'  que  mas  adelante 
de  la  provincia  de  la  Canela  se  hallan  tierras  mui  ricas  adonde 
andaban  los  hombres  armados  de  pie^as  y  joyas  de  oro  y  que 
no  hdvia  sierra,  ni  montana.**  Herera  Dec.  v,  lib,  x,  cap, 
xiv  (torn.  3,  p.  244),  and  Dec.  vi,  lib.  viii,  cap.  vi  (torn,  iv, 
p.  180).  Geogr.  Blaviana,  vol.  xi,  p.  261.  SoiUhey,  torn,  i^ 
p.  78  et  373. 
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birth  to  the  idea,  that  on  the  east  of  the  Nevados 
of  Tunguragua,  Cayambe,  and  Popayan,  ^*  were 
vast  plains,  abounding  in  precious  metals,  and 
where  the  inhabitants  were  covered  with  armour 
of  massy  gold."     Gonzalo  Pizarro,  in  searching 
for  these  treasures,  discovered  accidentally,  in 
1539,  the  cinnamon-trees  of  America  (laums 
cinnamomoides,  Mut.)  ;  and  Francisco  de  Orel- 
lana  vrent  down  the  Napo,  to  reach  the  river  of 
Amazons.     Since  that  period  expeditions  were 
undertaken  at  the  same  time  from  Venezuela, 
New   Grenada,   Quito,   Peru,   and    even   from 
Brazil  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata*,  for  the  conquest 
of  Dorado.     Those  of  which  the  remembrance 
have  been  best  preserved,  and  which  have  most 
contributed  to  spread  the  fable  of  the  riches  of 
the  Manaos,  the  Omaguas,  and  the  Guaypes, 
as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  Lagunas  de  oro, 
and  the  town  of  the  Gilded  King  {Grand  Patiti^ 
Grand  Moxo,  Grand  Paru,  or  Enim)^    are  the 
incursions  made  to  the  south  of  the  Guaviare, 
the  Rio  Fragua,  and  the  Caqueta.  Orellana,  hav- 
ing found  idols  of  massy  gold,  had  fixed  men's 
ideas  on  an  auriferous  land  between  the  Papa- 
mene  and  the  Guaviare.     His  narrative,  and 
those  of  the  voyages  of  Jorge  de  Espira  (George 

*  Nuflo  de  Chaves  went  from  the  Ciudad  de  la  Asumpcion, 
situate  on  the  Rio  Paraguay,  to  discover,  in  the  latitude  of 
24°  south,  the  vast  empire  of  Dora<lo,  which  was  every  where 
supposed  to  be  on  the  eastern  back  of  the  Andes. 
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TOH  Speier)j  Hernan  Perez  de  Qaesada,  and 
Felipe  de  Urre  (Philip  von  Hiiten),  undertaken 
in  15vt6,  1542,  and  1545,  fnrnisb,  amid  much 
exaggeration,  proofs  of  very  exact  local  know- 
ledge*. When  these  are  examined  merely  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  we  perceive  the  con- 
stant desire  of  the  first  conquistador es,  to  reach 
the  land  comprised  between  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  of  the  Uaupes  (Goape),  and  of  the 
Jupura,  or  Caqueta.  This  is  the  land,  which, 
in  oinler  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Dorado  de  la 
Parime,  we  have  called  above  the  Dorado  des 
Omaguas-\:  No  doubt  the  whole  country  be- 
tween the  Amazon  and  the  Oroonoko  was 
vaguely  known  by  the  name  of  Provincias  del 
Dorado!^;  bat  in  this  vast  extent  of  forests 
savannahs,  and  mountains,  the  progress  of  those 
who  sought  the  great  lake  with  auriferous  banks, 
and  the  town  of  the  Gilded  King,  was  directed 
toward  two  points  only,  on  the  north-east  and 
south-west  of  the  Rio  Negro ;  t^at  is  to  Parima 

•  We  may  be  surprised  to  see,  ihat  the  expedition  of  Hutea 
is  passed  over  in  absolute  silence  by  Herera,  {Dec.  7,  lib.  10, 
cop.  vii,  vol.  iv,  p.  238).  Fray  Pedro  Simon  gives  the  whole 
particulars  of  it,  true  or  fabulous ;  but  he  composed  his  work 
from  materials,  that  were  unknown  to  Herera.  (See  aboTe> 
p.  824.) 

t  In  1660  Pedro  de  Ursua  even  took  the  title  of  Qovema- 
doT  del  Dorado  y  de  Omagua.  (Fray  Pedro  Simon,  vol  vi, 
chap.  X,  p.  430.) 

t  Herera,  Dec.  6,  Lb.  9,  cap.  vi.  (vol  iii,  p.  21 1). 
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(or  the  isthmus  between  the  Carony,  the  £ss«^ 
quebo^  and  the  Rio  Bianco),  and  to  the  ancient 
abode  of  the  Manaos^  the  inhabitants  of  the 
banks  of  the  Jurubesh.  I  have  just  mentioned 
the  situation  of  the  latter  spot,  which  is  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  conquest  from  1535 
to  1560 ;  and  it  remains  for  me  to  speak  jof  the 
configuration  of  the  country  between  the  Spanish 
missions  of  the  Rio  Carony^  and  the  Portugueze 
missions  of  the  Rio  Branco  or  Parima.  This  is 
the  country  lying  near  the  Lower  Oroonoko,  the 
Esmeralda,  and  French  and  Dutch  Guyana,  on 
which,  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  enterprises  and  exaggerated  narratives  of 
Raleigh  have  shed  so  bright  a  splendour. 

From  the  general  disposition  of  the  course  of 
the  Oroonoko,  directed  successively  toward  the 
west,  the  north,  and  the  east,  it's  mouth  lies 
almost  in  the  same  meridian  as  it's  sources*:  so 
that  by  proceeding  from  Vieja  Guyana  to  the 
south  the  traveller  passes  through  the  whole  of 

•  The  difference  does  not  probably  exceed  3^  of  longitude. 
The  Raudal  of  Guatharibos^  east  of  Esmeralda^  is  in  the 
longitude  of  67°  38'.  1  believe  consequently,  that  the  sources 
of  the  Oroonoko  are  a  little  more  to  the  east  than  the  meri- 
dian of  Santo  Thomfe  del  Angostura,  which,  according  to  my 

m 

observation,  is  in  66''  15'  21".  It  results  from  the  whole  of 
my  discussions  on  the  astronomical  geography  of  Guyana, 
that  Vieja  Guayana  (long.  64®  43')  and  the  confluence  of  the 
Rio  Branco  with  the  Rio  Negro  (long.  64°  34')  do  nut  sensi- 
bly differ  in  meridian. 
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the  country^  in  whicB  geographers  have  success 
sively  placed  an  inland  sea  (Mar  Blanco)  y  and 
the  different  lakes  which  are  connected  with  the 
fable  of  el  Dorado  de  la  Parime.  We  find  first 
the  Rio  Carony,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  * 
of  two  branches  of  almost  equal  magnitude^  the 
Carony,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Rio  Paragua. 
The  missionaries  of  Piritu  call  the  latter  river  a 
lake  (laguna) :  it  is  full  of  shoals,  and  little  cas- 
cades ;  but^  '^  passing  through  a  country  entirely 
flat,  it  is  subject  at  the  same  time  to  great  inun- 
dations^ and  it*s  real  bed  {su  verdadera  caxa)  can 
scarcely  be  discovered-f  .**  The  natives  have  given 
it  the  name  of  Paragua  or  Parat;a  j;,  which  means 
ip  the  Carribbee  language  sea^  or  great  lake. 
These  local  circumstances  and  this  denomina- 
tion no  doubt  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  trans- 
forming the  Rio  Paragua,  a  tributary  stream  of 
the  Carony^  into  a  lake  called  Cassipa,  on  account 
of  the  Cassipagotoes  ^,  who  lived  in  those  coun- 

*  Near  the  mission  of  San  Pedro  de  las  Bocas  (between 
San  Sebastian  de  Abaratayme  and  Santa  Magdalena  de  Cu- 
rucay),  six  leagues  north-east  of  the  Villa  de  Barceloneta. 

t  Caulin^  p.  60.  These  observations  of  the  author  of  the 
Corografia  are  so  much  the  more  remarkable^  as  he  was  en-* 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  lake  Cassipa  on  our  maps. 

+  GUi,  vol.  i,  p.  323. 

§  Raleigh,  p.  64,  69.  I  always  quote,  when  the  contrary 
is-  not  expressly  said,  the  original  edition  of  1506.  Have 
these  tribes  of  Cassipagotoes,  Epuremei,  and  Orinoqueponi, 
BO  often  mentioned  by  Raleigh,  disappeared  ?  or  did  some 

VOL.   V.  3  B 
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tries.  Raleigh  gives  this  basin  forty  miles  in 
breadth ;  and,  as  all  the  lakes  of  Parima  mast 
have  auriferous  sands,  he  does  not  fail  to  assert^ 
that  in  summer,  when  the  waters  retire,  pieces 
of  gold  of  considerable  weight  are  found  there. 
The  sources  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Carony,  the  Ami,  and.  the  Caura,  (CaroU,  Arvi^ 
and  Caora  *,  of  the  ancient  geographers)  being 
veiy  near  each  other  ^,  this  suggested  the  idea 
of: making  all  these  rivers  take  their  rise  from 
the  pretended  lake  Cassipa:|:.    Sanson  has  so 

misapprehension  give  rise  to  these  denominations  ?  J  am 
surprised  to  find  the  Indian  words  (of  one  of  the  differeDt 
Caribbee  dialects  ?)  Ezrabeia  cassipuna  aquerewana,  translated 
by  Raleigh^  '^  the  great  princes  or  greatest  commander." 
Since  acarwana  certainly  signifies  a  chief,  or  any  person  who 
commands  (Raleigh,  p.  6  and  7),  cassipuna  perhaps  means 
great,  and  lake  Cassipa  is  synonimous  with  great  lake.  In  the 
same  manner  Cass-iquiare  may  be  a  great  river^  for  t^iare^ 
like  veni,  is,  on  the  north  of  the  Amazon,  a  termination  com- 
mon to  all  rivers.  Goto,  however,  in  Cassipa-go^o,  is  a 
Caribbee  term  denoting  a  tribe.     See  above,  p.  402. 

*  D'Anville  names  the  Rio  Caura,  Coari ;  and  the  Rio 
Arm,  Aroay.  I  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  guess  what  is 
meant  by  the  Aioica  {^toca,  Atoica  of  Raleigh) ,  which  issues 
from  the  lake  Cassipa,  between  the  Canra  and  the  Ami. 

t  See  above,  p.  582,  684,  689. 

X  Raleigh  makes  only  the  Carony  and  the  Arui  issue  from 
it  (Hondius,  Nieuwe  Caerie  van  het  tvonderbare  landt  Guiana 
hesocht  door  Sir  Water  Ralegh,  1594-1596)  -,  but  in  posterior 
maps»  for  instance  that  of  Sanson,  the  Rio  Caura  issues  also 
from  lake  Cassipa. 
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iittich  enlar^d  tliis  lake^  tbat  he  giv^  it  fortyf 
two  leagnes  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth  *w 
The  ancient  geographers  placed  opposite  to  each 
other,  with  very  little  hesitation,  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  two  banks  of  a  river ;  and  they 
place  the  mouth  of  the  Carony,  atid  lake  Cas- 
sipa,  which  communicates  by  the  Carony  with 
the  river  Oroonoko,  sometimes-f-  above  the  coii-' 
fluence  of  the  Meta.  Thus  it  is  carried  back 
by  Hondius  as  far  as  the  latitudes  af  3^  attd  3^» 
giving  it  the  form  of  a  rectanglct  the  longest 
sidles  of  which  run  fbom  north  tosoulh.  This 
circumstance  is  worthy  of  remark,  because,  in 
assigning  gradually  a  more  southern  latitude  to 
the  lake  Cassipa^  it  has  been!  detached  from  the 
Carony  and  the  Arui,  and  kaa  taken  the  name 
of  P^rima.  To  follow  this  metamorphosis  in  it*a 
progressive  developement,  we  must  compare  the 
maps  which  have.appeared  since  the  voyage  of 
Raleigh  till  now.  La  Cruz,  who  has  been 
copied  by  all  the  modern  geographers,  has  pre* 
served  the  oblong  form  of  the  lake  Cassipa  fot 
his  lake  Parima,  although  this  form  is  entirely 
diflerent  from  that  of  the  ancient  lake  Parima, 
or  Ropunuwini,  of  which  the  great  axis  wa9 
directed  from  east  to  west.    The  ancient  lake 


♦  Map  of  Terra  Firma,  1666. 
f  Sanfion,  Map  for  the  wyage  of  Aeunha,  leSO.    Id.  South 
j€mcrka,  1059.     CoranelU,  Indea  ocddentaki,  1969. 
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(that  of  Hondius,  Sanson,  and  Coronelii)  was 
also  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  gave  birth 
to  no  river,  while  the  lake  Parima  of  La  Cms 
and  the  modem  geographers  communicates 
with  the  Upper  Oroonoko^  as  the  Cassipa  with 
the  Lower  Oroonoko*. 

I  have  stated  the  origin  of  the  fable  of  the  lake 
Cassipa^  and  the  influence  it  has  bad  on  the 
opinion,  that  the.  lake  Parima  is  the  source  of 
the  OrooBoko.  Let  us  now  examine  what  re- 
lates to  this  latter  basin,  this  pretended  interior 
^a,  called  Rupunuwini  by  the  geographers  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  latitude  of  four  degrees 
or  four  degrees  and  a  half,  (in  which  direction 
unfortunately,  south  of  Santo  Thome  del  Angos- 
tura to  the  extent  of  eight  degrees,  no  astrono- 
mical observation  has  been  made  -f*)  is  a  long 

*  Those  geographers^  who  have  effaced  the  ancient  lake 
Parima  from  their  maps,  for  instanbe  Sanson  {River  of  the 
Amazons,  1680),  de  Lisle  (Amir,  MMd.  1700),  d'Anville,  in 
the  first  edition  of  VAm^rique  miridionale,  and  Robert  de  Van- 
gondi  (Nouveau  Monde,  1778),  have  religiously  preserved  a 
lake  Cassipa,  the  source  of  the  Carony  and  the  Arui.  D*Aii- 
ville,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  map,  indicates  at  the  same 
time  both  the  lakes  Cassipa  and  Parima.  La  Cruz  was  too 
well  informed  by  the  accounts  of  the  missionaries  respectiog 
the  sources  of  the  Caura,  not  to  omit  the  Cassipa. 

t  If  a  line  be  drawn  (west  of  Cayenne)  through  the  falls 
of  the  Maroni  and  the  Essequebo,  Vieja  Guayana,  and  the 
right  bank  of  the  Oroonoko,  to  Esmeralda,  and  theuoe  through 
the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Branco  with  the  Rio  Negro,  along 
the  latter  river  as  far  aa  Vistoza  (on  the  left  bank  of  the 
AmaiAU^i  andXA  \.\i<&  %o>itce«  of  the  Oyapok^  we  shall  have 
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and  narrow  Cordillera^  that  of  Pacaraimo,  Qui- 
miropaca,  and  Ucucuamo;  whicb^  stretching 
from  east  to  south-west,  unites  the  group  of 
mountains  of  Parima  to  the  mountains  of  Dutch 
and  French  Guyana.  It  divides  it's  waters  be- 
tween the  Cai-ony,  the  Rupunury'or^Rupunu- 
wini,  and  the  Rio  Branco;  and  consequently 
between  the  vallies  of  the  Lower  Oroonoko,  the 
Essequebo,  and  the  Rio  Negro  *.  On  the  north- 
west of  the  Cordillera  de  Pacaraimo,  which  has 
been  traversed  but  by  a  small  number  of  Eu- 
ropeans (by  the  German  surgeon^  Nicolas  Horts- 
mann^  in  1 739 ;  by  a  Spanish  officer^  Don  An- 
tonio Santos,  in  1775;  by  the  Portugueze 
colonel,  Barata,  in  1791 ;  and  by  several  Eng- 

an  area  of  48^0t0  square  leagues,  in  which  not  a  single  situa- 
tion has  been  astronomically  determined.  Thb  country  lies 
between  the  missions  of  the  Oroonoko,  and  French  and 
Dutch  Guyana.  Thus  also  west  of  the  missions  of  the  Oroo- 
noko,  between  the  Atabapo  and  the  eastern  back  of  the 
Andes^  there  are  26,000  square  leagues  destitute  of  points 
astronomically  determined.  The  geographer,  who  would 
^ound  a  map  of  South  America  on  observations  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  finds  on  the  north  of  the  Amazon  a  terra  incognita 
three  times  as  big  as  Spain.  The  places  which  I  determined 
astronomically  between  San  Fernando  de  Apure,  Javita,  San 
Carlos  del  Rio  Negro,  and  Santo  Thomas  del  Angostura,  that 
is,  between  1<>  63' and  S'^  8/of  latitude,  and  66o  15'  and 
70o  20'  of  longitude,  are  very  advantageously  situate,  since 
^ey  divide  this  vast  extent  of  land  into  two  parts,  and  fur- 
nish fixed  points  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  Oroonoko. 

♦  See  above,  p.  481,  670. 
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lish  oettlers^  in  1811)^  descend  tbe  Noeapra,  the 
Paraguamusi^  and  the  Paragua,  which  faXl  into 
the  Rio  Carony :  on  the  north-east^  the  Rupu- 
nuwini^  a  tributary  strciani  of  the  Rio  Esseque- 
bo.  Toward  the  south,  tbe  Tacutu  and  the  Ura- 
riquera  form  together  the  fomaus  Rio  Parimdy 
or  Rio  Branco*. 

This  isthmus^  between  the  branches  of  the  Rio 
Essequebo  and  the  Rio  Branco  (that  is^  between 
the  Rupunuwini  on  one  side,  and  the  Pirara, 
the  Mahu.  and  the  Ururicaei*a  or  Rio  Parimaon 
tbe  other),  may  be  considered  as  the  classical 
soil  of  the  Dorado  ofParima.  Tbe  rivers  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Pacaraimo  are  subject 
to  frequent  overflowings.  Above  Santa  Rosa, 
the  right  bank  of  the  Urariapara,  a  tributary 
stream  of  the  Uraricuera  +,  is  called  el  f^alle  de 

•  It  would  be  equaUy  well  founded  to  assume^  that  the 
Rio  Branco  rises  from  the  union  of  the  Mahu  (Mao)  and  the 
Rio  Parima  properly  so  called  -,  for  the  Tacutu  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Mahu,  and  the  Urariquera  those  of  the  Rio 
Parima.  When  several  branches  of  almost  equal  magnitude 
tmite,  the  natives,  as  weU  as  geographers,  vary  in  the  deuo- 
mination  of  the  new  river,  which  rises  from  this  junction. 

t  Curaricara,  in  the  journals  of  don  Antonio  Santos  aod 
don  Nicolas  Rodriguez,  of  which  I  am  in  possession.  These 
travellers,  crossing  the  CordiUera  of  Quimiropaca,  and  pass- 
ing by  Santa  Rosa,  went  from  the  Nocaprai,  a  tributary 
stream  of  the  Paraguamusi,  to  the  Urariapara  >  and  thence 
descended  toward  the  Portuguezc  fortress  of  San  Joaquim, 
situate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Uraricuera  and  the  Tacuta. 
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la  Inundacion.  Great  pools*  aUo  are  found  be* 
tweea  the  Rio  Parima  and  the  XuraiBa.  These 
are  marked  dn  the  maps  recently  conBtmcted  in 
Brazil,  which  famish  the  most  ample  details  of 
those  countries.  More  to  the  west,  the  Canno 
Firara,  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Mahu,  issues 
from  a  lake  covered  with  rushes.  This  is  the  lake 
Amucu  described  by  Nicholas  Hortsmann ;  and 
respecting  which  some  Portugueze  bf  Barcelos, 
who  had  visited  the  Rio  Branco  (Rio  Parima  or 
Kio  Paravigiana  *)  gave  me  pi-ecise  notions 
during  my  stay  at  San  Carlos  del  Rio  Negro. 
The  lake  Amucu  is  several  leagues  broad,  and 
contains  two  small  islands,  which  Santos  heard 
called  Islas  Ipomucena.  The  Riipunuwini  (Ru- 
punury),  on  the  banks  of  which  Hortsmann  dis- 
covered rocks  covered  with  hieroglyphical 
figures^,appi*oaches  very  near  this  lake,  but  does 
not  communicate  with  it.  The  portage  between 
the  Rupunuwini  and  the  Mahu  is  farther  north^ 
where  the  mountain  of  Ucuouamoj:  rises,  which 

*  Is  this  name,  which  t  take  fr^m  the  arsl  commuoica- 
tion  of  Portugueze  colonists,  a  corruption  of  Paramilana$  f 
La  Cruz  gives  this  name  to  the  easternmost  branch  of  the 
Rio  Branco.     See  above  p.  374. 

f  See  above,  p.  593.    On  the  south  of  the  Rupunury,  but 
below  the  Uanauhau  (Anava) ,  other  tributary  streams  of  the' 
Rio  Branco  rise  from  the  small  lakes  Curiucu,  Uraricory 
and  Uadauhau.  Corogr.  bras.,  vol.  ii,  p  347. 

t  I  follow  this  orthography  of  the  manuscript  journal  of 
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the  natives  still  call  the  Mountain  of  Gold* 
They  advised  Hoitsmann^  to  seek  round  the  Rio 
Mahu  for  a  mine  of  silver  (no  doubt  mica  with 
large  plates),  of  diamonds,  and  of  emeralds.  He 
found  nothing  but  rocky  crystals.  His  account 
seems  to  prove,  that  the  whole  length  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko  {Sierra  Por- 
rima)  toward  the  east  is  composed  of  granitic 
rocks,  full  of  druses  and  open  veins,  like  the  Peak 
of  Duida*.  Near  these  lands,  which  still  enjoy  a 
great  celebrity  for  their  riches,  on  the  western 
limits  of  Dutch  Guyana,  live  the  Macusis,  Atu- 
rajoes,  and  Acuvajoes.  The  traveller  Santos 
found  them  stationed  between  the  Rupunuwini, 
the  Mahu,  and  the  chain  of  Pacaraimo.  It  is  the 
aspect  of  the  micaceous  rocks  of  the  UcucuaniOy  the 
name  of  the  Rio  ParimOy  the  inundations  of  the  ri- 
vers Urariapara,  Parima,  and  Xurumu^  and  more 
especially  the  existence  of  the  lakeAmucu  {near  the 
Bio  Rupunuwiniy  and  regarded  as  the  principal 
source  of  the  Rio  Parima)^  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  fahle  of  the  fVhite  Sea  and  the  Do- 
rado qfParima.  All  these  circumstances  (which 
have  served  on  this  very  account  to  corroborate 
the  general  opinion)  are  found  united  on  a  space 
of  ground,  which  is  eight  or  nine  leagues  broad 
from  north  to  south,  and  forty  long  from  east  to 

Rodriguez  ^  it  is  the  Cerro  Acuquamo  of  Caulin^  or  ratEer  of 
his  commentator.    {HiaU  corogr.,  p.  176.) 

*  See  above,  p.  506,  and  563. 
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west.  This  direction  too  was  always  assigned 
to  the  fVhite  Sea^  by  lengthening  it  in  the  direc^ 
tion  of  the  latitude,  till  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century*.  Now  this  fVhtte  Sea  is  no- 
thing but  the  Rio  Pari  ma,  which  is  still  called 
the  fVhite  Rivera  Rio  Brancoj  or  Rio  del  Aguas 
blancas,  and  runs  through  and  inundates  the 
whole  of  this  land.  The  name  of  Rupunuwini  ^ 
is  given  to  the  fPTnte  Sea  on  the  most  ancient 
maps  ;  which  identifies  the  place  of  the  fahle^ 
since  of  all  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Rio  Es- 
sequebo  the  Rupunuwini  is  the  nearest  to  the 
lake  Amucu  j;.      Raleigh^  in  his  first  voyage 

*  The  latitudes  -of  the  lake  Amucu  and  of  the  conflaence 
of  the  Uraricuera  with  the  Rio  Parima  and  with  the  Rio 
Xurumu^  differ  very  little  ^  bat  on  account  of  the  direction 
of  the  Uraricuera  (a  western  branch  of  the  Rio  Branco)^ 
which  flows  from  west  to  east,  the  difference  in  the  longitude 
becomes  considerable.  The  VaUe  de  la  fnundacioH,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  above,  is  three  degrees  and  a  half  west  of  lake 
Amucu  and  of  the  Rupunuwini,  a  drcnmstanoe  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  a  fabulous  enlargement  of  the  Afar  Blanco, 

t  See  for  instance  the  Terra  Firma  of  Sanson,  1656. 
(Hondius,  in  the  map  of  Guyana,  1599^  writes  by  mistake 
Foponowioi.) 

X  This  identity  of  name  between  the  lake  Parima  and  a 
tributary  stream  of  the  Essequebo  had  already  attracted  the 
attention  of  D*Anville  {Journal  des  Savons,  1750,  p.  185), 
but  did  not  prevent  this  learned  geographer  from  restoring 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  Amerique  meridionaie  the  great 
^ake  Parima.  This  edition  is  of  1760.  (Notice det  Ouvrage^ 
de  D'AnvUle,  par  M.  Barhl4  du  Socage,  p.  98.) 
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(1595),  had  formed  no  precise  idea  of  the  situa* 
tion  of  el  Dorado  and  the  lake  Parima,  which 
he  believed  to  be  salt,  and  which  he  calls 
^^  another  Caspian  Sea.**  It  was  not  till  the 
second  voyage  (1596)^  performed  equally  at  the 
expense  of  Raleigh,  that  Laurence  Keymis  fixed 
so  well  the  localities  of  Dorado^  that  he  appears 
to  me  to  have  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
Parima  de  Manoa  with  the  lake  Amucuy  and 
with  the  isthmus  between  the  Rupunuwini  (a 
tributary  stream  of  the  Essequebo)  and  the  Rio 
Parima  or  Rio  Branco.  "The  Indians,**  sajrs 
Keymis,  "  go  up  the  Dessekebe  (Essequebo)  in 
twenty  days,  towards  the  south.  To  mark  the 
greatness  of  this  river,  they  call  it  the  brother 
of  the  Oroonoho.  After  twenty  days  navigating 
they  convey  their  canoes  by  a  portage,  a  single 
day,  from  the  river  Dessekebe  to  a  lake,  which 
the  Jaos  call  Roponowini,  and  the  Caribbees 
Parime.  This  lake  is  as  large  as  a  sea  ;  it  is 
covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  canoes  ;  and 
I  suppose"  (the  Indians  then  had  told  him  no- 
thing of  this),  "  that  this  lake  is  no  other  than 
that  which  contains  the  town  of  Manoa"*. 
Hondius  has  given  a  curious  plate  of  this  port- 
age ;  and,  as  the  mouth  of  the  Carony  was  then 


•  Cayieys  Life  of  Raleigh,  vol.  i,  p.  150,  230,  and  283. 
Masham^  io  the  third  Toyage  of  Raleigh  (16S|6),  repeats  these 
accounts  of  the  lake  Rupuonwini. 
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supposed  to  be  in  latitade  4^  (instead  of  8^  8^), 
tbe  portage  of  Parima  was  placed  close  to  the 
equator*.  At  the  same  period  tbe  Viapoco 
(Oyapoc)  and  the  Rio  Cajrane  (Maroni  ?)  were 
made  to  issue  from  this  lake  Parima^f'.  The  same 
name  being  given  by  the  Caribbees  to  the  west- 
ern branch  of  tbe  Rio  Branco  has  perhaps  con- 
tributed as  much  to  the  imaginary  enlargement 
of  the  lake  Amucu,  as  the  inundations  of  the 
various  tributary  streams  of  the  Uraricuera, 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Tacutu  to  the  Valle 
de  Id  Inundacion. 

We  have  shown  above,  that  the  Spaniards 
took  the  Rio  Paragua,  or  Parava,  which  falls 
into  the  Carony,  for  a  lake,  because  the  word 
parava  signifies  sea,  lake,  river.  Parima  seems 
also  to  denote  vaguely  great  water ;  for  the  root ' 
par  is  found  in  the  Caribbee  words  that  desig- 
nate rivers,  pools,  lakes,  and  the  ocean'j[,.  In 
Arabic  and  in  Persian,  bahr  and  deria  are  also 
applied  at  the  same  time  to  the  sea,  to  lakes, 
and  to  rivers ;  and  this  practice,  common  to 
many  nations  in  both  worlds,  has,  on  oar  ancient 
maps,  convei'ted  lakes  into  rivers,  and  rivers 

*  Brevis  DescripUo  Regni  GuiaiuB,  1599,  p.  11,  iab,  4. 

-I-  CayUy,  vol.  ii,  p.  46.     Hakluyt,  vol.  iir,  p.  693. 

t  See  above,  vol,  iii,  p.  277.  In  Persian,  the  root  water 
(ab)  18  found  also  in  lake  (abdanj.  For  other  etymologies  of 
the  words  Parima  and  Manoa  see  QUi,  vol.  i,  p»  81,  and  141  -, 
and  GwniUa,  vpL  i,  p.  403* 
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into  lakes.  In  support  of  what  I  here  advance 
I  shall  appeal  to  very  respectable  testimony, 
that  of  father  Caulin.  "  When  I  inquired  of  the 
Indians,**  says  this  missionary,  who  sojourned 
longer  than  I  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Oroo- 
noko,  *'  what  Parima  was ;  they  answered,  that 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a  river,  that  issued 
from  a  chain  of  mountains,  the  opposite  side  of 
which  furnished  waters  to  the  Essequebow**  Cau- 
lin, knowing  nothing  of  lake  Amucu,  attributes 
the  erroneous  opinion  of  the  existence  of  an 
inland  sea  solely  to  the  inundations  of  the  plains, 
a  las  inundaciones  dilatadas  par  los  bcijos  del 
pays*.  According  to  him,  the  mistakes  of 
geographers  arise  from  the  vexatious  circum- 
stance of  all  the  rivers  of  Guyana  having  differ- 
ent names  at  their  mouths  and  near  their  sources. 
"  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  a(Jds,  "  that  one  of  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Rio  Branco  is  that  very 
Rio  Parima,  which  the  Spaniards  have  taken 
for  a  lake  (a  quien  suponian  laguna)  .'*  Such  are 
the  opinions,  which  the  historiographer  of  the 
expedition  of  the  boundaries  had  formed  on  the 
spot'f'.     He  could  not  expect,  that  La  Cruz  and 

•  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Walkenaer  {Cosmologie, 
p.  599),  and  of  Mr.  Malte-Brun  {Geogr.,  vol.  v,  p.  523). 

^  The  Rio  Trumbetas  and  the  Saraca,  two  tributary 
streams  of  the  Amazon,  which  Caulin  takes  also  for  branches 
of  the  Rio  Branco,  are  entirely  independagt  of  this  river. 
(Hist,  corogr,,  p.  86.)     If  father  Caulin,  in  one  of  the  notes 
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Surville,  mingling  old  hypotheses  with  acearate 
ideas,  would  reproduce  on  their  maps  the  Mar 
Dorado,  or  Mar  Blanco.  Thus,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  proofs,  which  I  have  furnished 
since  my  return  from  America,  of  the  non- 
existence  of  an  inland  sea^  the  origin  of  the 
Oroonoko,  a  map  has  been  published  in  my 
name%  on  which  the  Laguna  Parima  figures 
anew. 

From  the  whole  of  these  statements  it  follows^ 
1st,  that  the  Laguna  Rupunuwini,  or  Parima  of 
the  Toyage  of  Raleigh  and  of  the  maps  of  Hon- 
dius,  is  an  imaginary  lake,  formed  by  the  lake 
Amucu'f'}  and  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Ura- 
ricuera,  which  often  overflow  their  banks ;  2dly, 
that  the  Laguna  Parime  of  Surville*s  map  is  the 
lake  Amucu,  which  gives  rise  to  the  Rio  Pirara, 

melded  in  1770^  make  mention  of  the  Laguna  Farima  {Lib,  1, 
c.  10^  p.  60)^  it  is  only  to  denote  the  lake^  from  which  the 
Pirara  Issues.     (  QiU,  vol.  I;  p,  325.) 

^  Carte  de  /'  Amlhique,  dressde  tur  Us  Observations  de  M.  de 
Humboidt,  par  FHed.  (Vienna,  1818.)  Notwithstanding  my 
observation  of  the  latitude  at  the  rock  of  Culimacari,  which 
gives  1^  63'  42f^  for  San  Carlos  del  Rio  Negro,  the  equator 
is  made  to  pass  on  this  map,  not  between  San  Felipe  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Guape,  but  at  the  confluence  of  the  Uteta  or 
Xie.  This  error  is  also  found  on  the  maps  of  Laurie  and 
Whittle  (1809),  and  on  that  of  Gary  (1817).  See  above,  p» 
413. 

f  This  is  the  lake  Jmaca  of  Surville  and  La  Cruz.  By 
a  singular  mistake,  the  name  of  this  lake  is  transformed  into 
a  village  on  Arrowsmith's  map. 
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and  (cofijomtly  with  the  Mahn,  theTacuta,  tht 
Uraricuera  or  Rio  Pari  ma  properly  so  called)  to 
the  Rio  Branco  ;  3dly,  that  the  Lagana  Pkrime 
of  La  Craz  is  an  imaginary  swelling  of  the  Rio 
Pbrime  (confounded  with  the  Oroonoko)  below 
the  junction  of  the  Mahu  with  the  Xnmmu. 
The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mahu  to 
that  of  the  Tacutu  is  scarcely  0*^  40' ;  La  Cmz* 
enlarges  it  to  7^  of  latitude.    He  calls  the  upper 
part  of  the  Rio  Branco  (that  which  receives  the 
Mahu)  Oroonoko^  or  Puruma.     There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  it*s  being  the  Xurumu^  one  of  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Tacutu,  which  is  well 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
fort  of  San  Joaquim.     All  the  names  *f-  that 

*  The  mouth  of  the  Tacutu,  which  is  in  neariy  3^  of  north 
latitude,  is  (according  to  La  Cruz)  in  3<*  south.  D*An?ilIe 
had  guessed  better  than  his  successors.  He  makes  it*s  sita* 
ation  in  V^  10'  north. 

f  The  Sierra  Mey  (Mehi  9)  and  the  Jiures  Indians  have 
been  placed  near  the  lake  Parima  and  the  imaginaiy  sources 
of  the  Oroonoko  {Caulin,  p.  81).  The  Caktititiaiani,  one  of 
the  tributary  streams  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Bianco, 
receives  in  fact  the  Cano  Aturu,  and  Santos  found  Atmnjoa 
on  the  Mahu  (Mao).  The  last  river  has  perhaps  gi?en  it's 
name  to  the  Sierra  Mei,  of  which  the  Indians  of  Esmeralda 
know  notMng.  (See  above,  p.  081^)  Raleigh  gilts  the 
name  of  fVacarima  to  the  chain  of  mountains  on  the  north  of 
lake  Parima^  or  lake  Rupunuwini,  Wc  liave  just  seen,  that 
the  Cordillera  of  Facaraymt>  extends  in  fact  to  the  north  of 
the  Bupunuinrti,  the  Rio  Xurumu,  and  the  Rio  tarim^,  tribn* 
tary  streams  of  the  Uraricuera.    The  Mqfanao9  (MmaiMOS }), 
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figure  in  the  fable  of  Dorado  are  found  in  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Rio  Branco.  Slight 
local  circumstances  Joined  to  the  remembrances 
of  the  salt  lake  of  Mexico^  more  especially  of 
the  celebrated  lake  Manoa  in  the  Dorado  des 
Omaguasj  have  served  to  complete  a  picture 
created  by  the  imagination  of  Raleigh,  and  his 
two  lieutenants  Keymis  and  Masham.  The  in- 
undations of  the  Rio  Branco^  I  conceive^  may  be 
compared  at  the  utmost  to  those  of  the  Red  river 
of  Louisiana,  between  Natchitotches  andCados, 
but  not  to  the  Laguna  de  las  Xarayes^  which 
is  a  temporary  swelling  of  the  Rio  Paraguay*. 

Indians  who  now  wander  on  the  sonth-eaat  of  the  lake  Ama- 
cu,  have  been  confounded,  as  Mr.  Buache  has  well  observed^ 
with  the  Manaos  (Manoas)  of  Jurubesh,  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  the  Dorado  of  the  Oma^ittia  and  of  the  lake  Manao, 
on  the  south  of  the  Rio  Negro.  {Carte  ginhale  de  la  Guyane, 
1797).  La  Cruz  calls  the  WkUe  Sea  (which  is  an  imagi- 
nary  dilatation  of  the  White  River,  or  Rio  Branco)  Parana' 
Pitinga ;  but,  among  the  Omaguas  of  the  Upper  Maragnon, 
the  Brazilians  or  northern  Guaranies,  and  the  Caribbees, 
consequently  among  nations  more  than  300  leagues  distant 
from  each  other,  parana  signifies  both  a  river  and  a  lake. 
The  Europeans  give  the  name  of  Rio  Parana  to  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ^  which  is  as  if  they  said,  Rio 
Flumen,  The  river,  that  separates  the  provinces  of  Alma- 
guer  and  Pasto,  is  called  in  the  same  manner  Rio  Mayo, 
though  tnayu,  in  the  fine  language  of  the  Incas,  signifies 
river  in  general. 

*  Southey,  vol.  i,  p.  130.    These  periodical  overflowmgs 
of  the  Rio  Paraguay  have  long  acted  the  same  part  in  the 
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We  have  now  examined  a  White  Scsa*,  which 
the  principal  trunk  of  the  Rio  Branco  is  made  to 
travei'se;  and  anothei'^^  which  is  placed  on  the 
east  of  this  river,  and  communicates  with  it  by 
the  Cano  Pirara.  A  third  lake;};  is  figured  on 
the  west  of  the  Rio  Branco,  respecting  which  I 
found  recently  some  curious  details  in  the  ma- 
nuscript journal  of  the  surgeon  Hortsmanu. 
^'  At  the  distance  of  two  days*  journey  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Mahu  (Tacutu)  with  the  Rio 
Parima  (Uraricuera)  a  lake  is  found  jon  the  top 
of  a  mountain.  This  lake  is  stocked  with  the 
same  fish  as  the  Rio  Parima;  but  the  waters  of 
the  former  are  black,  and  those  of  the  latter 
white  §•"  May  not  Surville,  from  a  vague  notion 
of  this  basin,  have  imagined,  in  his  map  prefixed 

southern  hemisphere^  as  lake  Parima  has  been  made  to  per- 
form in  the  northern.  Houdius  and  Sanson  have  made  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Rio  Topajos  (a  tributary  stream  of  the 
Amazon),  the  Rio  Tocantines,  and  the  Rio  de  San  FraDcisco, 
issue  from  the  Laguna  de  los  Xarayes. 

^  That  of  D* Anville  and  La  Cruz,  and  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  modem  maps. 

t  The  lake  of  Surville,  which  takes  the  place  of  lake 
Amucu. 

\  The  lake  which  Surville  calls  Laguna  tenida  hasta  ahora 
por  la  Laguna  Parime, 

§  ''  Aos  24  de  juuho  1740.  Rio  Parima,  no  qual  logo, 
2  dias  depois  da  minha  entrada,  esta  hum  monte,  o  qual  tern 
bum  grande  lago  no  cima  \  o  qual  fiz  ver  e  achei  peixe,  oo 
dito  lago,  da  niesma  sorte  como  se  acham  no  mesmo  Rio; 
demais  a  agua  he  preta  no  lago,  e  no  Rio  Branco.** 
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to  father  Caulin*s  work^  an  Alpine  lake  of  ten 
leagues  in  length,  near  whichy  towards  the  east, 
rise  at  the  same  time  the  Oroonoko,  and  the 
Rio  Idapa,  a  tributary  stream  ofthe  Rio  Negro? 
However  vague  may  be  the  account  of  the  sur- 
geon of  Hildesheim,  it  is  impossible  to  admit, 
that  the  mountain,  which  has  a  lake  at  it*s  sum- 
mit, is  to  the  north  ofthe  parallel  of  Sf'  30" :  and 
this  latitude  coincides  nearly  with  that  of  the 
Cerro  Unturan.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
Alpine  lake  of  Hortsmann,  which  has  escaped 
the  attention  of  D*Anville,  and  which  is  perhaps 
situate  amid  a  group  of  mountains,  lies  north-^ 
east  of  the  portage  from  the  Idapa  to  the  Ma^ 
vaca,  and  south-east  of  the  Oroonoko,  where  it 
goes  up  above  Esmeralda*. 

Most  of  the  historians,  who  have  treated  of 
the  first  ages  of  the  conquest,  seem  persuaded, 
that  the  name  p^avincias  or  pais  del  Dorado 
denoted  originally  every  region  abounding  in 

*  See  my  itioerary  map,  PI.  16 ;  and  above,  p.  375  and 
556.  This  reasoning  is  founded  on  the  latitude  of  Esmeral- 
da, which  1  found  to  be  3^  11^.  A  lake  situate  to  the  north 
of  the  Cerro  Unturan,  and  on  the  banks  of  which  the  Portu- 
gueze  colonists  gather  the  pichurim  bean,  seems  to  prove,  that 
there  exist  Alpine  lakes  in  the  unknown  land  between  the 
Oroonoko  and  the  Idapa.  There  are  probably  4^  of  longi- 
tude between  the  point  of  the  Rio  Branco,  which  Hortsmann 
had  reached  on  the  24th  of  June,  1740,  and  the  Randal  des 
Ouaharibos,  the  last  point  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko,  of  which 
we  have  at  present  any  certain  knowledge. ' 

VOL.    V,  3  P 
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gold.    Forgetting  tbe  precise  etymology  of  the 
word  Dorado  {the  gilded)^  they  have  not  per- 
ceived, that  this  tradition  is  a  local/able,  as  were 
almost  all  the  ancient  ya6/e^  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Hindoos,  and  the  Persians.     The  history  of  the 
Gilded  Man  belongs  originally  to  the  Andes  of 
New  Grenada,  and  particularly  to  the  plains  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  eastern  side :  we  see  it  pro- 
gressively advance,  as  I  observed  above,  three 
hundred    leagues  toward  the  east-north-east, 
from  the  sources  of  the  Caqueta  to  those  of  the 
Rio  Branco  and  the  Essequebo.       Gold  was 
sought  in  different  partsof  South  America  before 
1536,  without  the  word  Dorado  having  been 
ever  pronounced,  and  without  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  centre  of  civilization  and 
wealth,  than  the  empire  of  the  Inca  of  Cuzco. 
Countries  which  now  do  not  furnish  commerce 
with  the  smallest  quantities   of  tbe   precious 
metals,  the  coast  of  Paria,  Terra  Firma  {Castilla 
del  Oro)y  the  mountains  of  Saint  Martha,  and 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  then  enjoyed  the  same 
celebrity,  which  has  been  more  recently  acquired 
by  the  auriferous  lands  of  Sonora,  Choco,  and 
Brazil  *. 

•  1  have  developed  the  causes  of  the  apparent  riches  of 
coasts  recently  discovered,  in  a  work,  which  treats  particu- 
larly of  the  accamulation  of  the  precious  metals  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  Essai  Polit,  sur  la  Nouv,  Esp,,  torn,  ii,  chap.  %  p- 
046. 
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Diego  de  Ordaz  (1531)  and  Alonzo  de  Herera 
(1535)  directed  their  journeys  of  discoyery  along 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Oroonoko.  The  former  is 
the  famous  conquistador  of  Mexico^  who  boast- 
ed* that  he  had  taken  sulphur  out  of  the  crater 
of  the  Peak  of  Popocatapetl^  and  whom  the 
emperor  Charles  V  permitted  to  bear  a  burning 
Tolcano  in  his  arms.    Oi'daz,  named  adelantado 
of  all  the  country  which  he  could  conquer 
between  Brazil  and  the  coast  of  Venezuela^ 
which  was  then  called  the  country  of  the  Qer- 
man  Company  of  Welsers  {Belzares)  oi  Augs- 
bourg,  began  his  expedition  by  the  mouth  of 
the  M aragnon.     He  there  saw,  in  the  hands  of 
the  natives,  ^^  emeralds  as  big  as  a  man's  fist."* 
They  were  no  doubt  pieces  of  those  saussurite 
jadej  or  compact  feldspar,  which  we  brought 
home  from  the  Oroonoko,  and  which  Mr.  de  la 
Condamine  found  in  abundance  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Topayos^f**    The  Indians  related  to 
Diego  de  Ordaz,  ^^  that  on  going  up  during  a 
certain  number  of  suns  toward  the  west,  he 
would  find  a  large  rock  (pena)  of  green  stone  ;'* 
but  before  they  reached  this  pretended  moun- 
tain of  emerald  (rocks  of  euphotide  ?)  a  ship- 
wreck put  an  end  to  all  farther  discovery.  The 
Spaniards  saved  themselves  with  difficulty  in 


*  lb.  vol.  ii,  p.  672. 
+  See  above,  p.  380,  382. 
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two  small  vessels.  They  hastened  to  get  oat  < 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon;  and  the  current 
which  in  those  parts  run  with  violence  to  tt 
north-west^  led  Ordaz  to  the  coast  of  P^i 
where  in  the  territory  of  the  cacique  I'uripa 
(Uriaparij  PlapariJ,  Sedeno  bad  constnictc 
the  Casa  fuerte  de  Paria  *.  This  post  beii 
very  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oroonoko,  tl 
Mexican  conquistador  resolved  to  attempt  s 
expedition  on  this  great  river.  He  sojournc 
first  at  Carao  (Caroa^  Carora)^  a  large  Indis 
village^  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
little  to  the  east  of  the  confluence  of  the  Caron; 
he  then  went  up  the  Cabruta  (Cabuta,  Cabritu 
and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Meta  (3Iet(McuyuJ, whe 
he  found  great  diflBiculty  in  passing  his  boa 
through  the  Raudal  of  Cariven.  We  have  sa 
above,  that  the  bed  of  the  Oroonoko  near  tl 
mouth  of  the  Meta  is  filled  with  shoals.  Tl 
AruacaSy  whom  Ordaz  employed  as  guides,  a( 
vised  him  to  go  up  the  Meta ;  where,  on  a 
vancing  towards  the  west,   they  asserted  1 

*  This  statioii,  aod  those  of  Cnbagna,  Anjm,  «nd  Mm 
rapana  (Amancapan),  were  celebrated  in  the  IGth  oeatoi 
as  are  in  oor  days  those  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Port  Jacksc 
The  situation  of  the  farf  rets  of  Paria  appears  to  me  to  hi 
been,  not  on  the  coast  of  Faria,  but  to  the  soath  of  it,  t 
tvreen  the  Guarapiche  and  the  mouth  of  the  Cano  Maaao 
Verj  ancient  maps  sometimes  even  place  the  FuerU  in  t 
delta  of  the  Oroonoko.  It  must  be  observed  too^  that  t 
Faria  was  then  applied  to  a  great  part  of  Sou 
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would  find  men  clothed^  and  gold  in  abundance, 
Ordaz  pursued  in  preference  the  navigation  of 
the  Oroonoko,  but  the  cataracts  of  Tabaje  (per- 
haps even  those  of  the  Atures)  compelled  him 
to  terminate  his  discoveries  *. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  voyage, 
far  anterior  to  that  of  Orellana,  and  consequent- 
ly  the  greatest  which  the  Sjianiards  had  then 
performed  on  a  river  of  the  New  World,  the 
name  of  the  Oroonoko  was  for  the  first  time 
heard.  Ordaz,  the  leader  of  the  expedition, 
affirms,  that  the  river,  from  ifs  mouth,  as  far  as 
the  confluence  of  the  Meta,  is  called  Uriaparia, 
but  that  above  this  confluence  it  bears  the  name 
of  Orinucu.  This  word  (formed  analogously 
with  the  words  Tamanacu,  Olomacu,  Sinarucu) 
is  in  fact  of  the  Tamanac  tongue ;  and,  as  the 

*  Herera,  Dec,  4.  p.  219 ;  Dec.  6,  p.  22.  Fray  Pedro 
^Simon,  p.  1701-28.  CauUn,  p.  142.  Southey,  vol.  ^,  p.  78. 
Ordaz  gives  no  name  to  the  cataracts  by  which  he  was  stopr 
ped  ;  but  those^  which  I  have  mentiooed  in  the  text,  appear 
to  me  to  be  clearly  indicated  by  their  geographical  situation. 
(See  above,  vol.  iv^  p.  561,  and  560.)  Father  Caulin  con- 
founds the  Raudal  of  Cariven  with  that  of  Camiseta  i  and 
the  Raudal  of  Tabaje,  near  San  Borja,  with  that  of  Caricha- 
na;  though  historians  place  the  first  {una  cinla  de  penas) 
below  Cabruta,  and  the  cataract  which  prevented  all  farther 
navigation  above  the  confluence  of  the  Meta.  Admitting 
that  the  distances  are  not  much  exaggerated  in  the  narratives 
of  the  conquistador es,  we  may  believe,  that  Ordaz  went  as 
far  as  the  Raudal  of  Atures. 
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Tamanacs  dwell  south-east  of  Encaramada,  it  i 
natural,  that  the  ccnquistadores  heard  the  actna 
name  of  the  river  only  on  drawing  near  the  Ri 
Meta*.  On  this  last  tributary  stream  Diego  d 
Ordaz  received  from  the  natives  the  first  idea  c 


*  Gill,  vol.  111^  p.  381 .  The  following  are  the  most  anciei 
names  of  the  Oroonoko,  known  to  the  natives  near  it*s  moDtl 
and  which  historians  give  us  altered  by  the  double  fault  ( 
pronunciation  and  orthography  ;  Yuyapari,  Yjupari,  Hima 
paria,  Uriapari,  Viapari  Rio  de  Porta.  The  Tanianac  wor 
Orimicu  was  disfigured  by  the  Dutch  pilots  into  Worineqvi 
The  Otomacs  say  Joga'apurura  (great  river)  ;  the  Cabn 
and  Guaypunahis,  Paragua,  Bazagua,  Parava,  three  wort 
•ignifying  great  water,  river,  sea.  That  part  of  the  Croc 
noko  between  the  Apure  and  the  Guaviare  is  often  denote 
by  the  name  of  Baraguan.  A  famous  strait,  which  we  bai 
described  above,  bears  also  this  name,  which  is  no  doubt 
corruption  of  the  word  Paragua.  Great  rivers  in  every  zoo 
are  called  by  the  dwellers  on  their  banks  the  river,  withot 
any  particular  denomination.  If  other  names  be  added,  the 
change  in  every  province.  Thus  the  small  Rio  Turiva,  net 
the  Encaramada,  has  five  names  in  the  different  parts  of  it 
course.  The  Upper  Oroonoko,  or  Paragua,  is  called  by  tfa 
Maquiritares  (near  Esmeralda)  Maraguaca,  on  account  < 
the  lofty  mountains  of  this  name  near  Duida.  (See  above,  to 
iii,  p.  276  ',  vol.  iv,  p.  602 ;  and  the  present  vol.  p.  219, 47t 
GiU,  vol.  i,  p.  22  and  364.  CauUn,  p.  75.)  In  most  of  tli 
names  of  the  rivers  of  America  we  recognise  the  root  maie 
Thus  yacu  in  the  Peruvian,  and  vent  in  the  Maypore,  sigoii 
water  and  river.  In  Lule  I  find  fo,  water ;  fofotaJto, 
river  -,  foysi,  a  Take  ;  as  in  Persian,  ab  is  water  fabifr^ 
river  Euphrates  ^  abdan,  a  lake.  The  root  water  is  preserve 
in  the  derivatives. 
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civilized  nations^  who  inhabited  the  table-lands 
of  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada ;  "  of  a  very 
powerful  prince  with  one  eye  {indio  tuerto),  and 
of  animals  less  than  stags^  but  fit  for  riding  like 
Spanish  horses/*  Ordaz  had  no  idea,  that  these 
animals  were  the  lamas^  or  ovejas  del  Peru. 
Must  we  admit  that  the  lamas,  which  were 
used  in  the  Andes  to  draw  the  plough  and  as 
beasts  of  burjden,  but  not  for  riding,  were  already 
common  on  the  north  and  east  of  Quito  ?  I 
find  that  Orellana  saw  these  animals  at  the 
river  of  Amazons,  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  consequently  in  a  climate  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  table-land  of  the  Andes*. 
The  fable  of  an  army  of  Omaguas  mounted  on 
lamas  served  to  embellish  the  account  given  by 
the  fellow  travellers  of  Felipe  de  Urre  of  their 
adventurous  expedition  to  the  Upper  Caqueta. 
We  cannot  be  sufficiently  attentive  to  these  tra- 
ditions, which  seem  to  prove,  that  the  domestic 
animals  of  Quito  and  Peru  had  already  begun  to 
descend  the  Cordilleras,  and  spread  themselves 
by  degrees  in  the  eastern  regions  of  South  Ame- 
rica, 

Herera,  the  treasurer  of  the  expedition  of 
Ordaz,  was  sent  in  1533  by  the  governor  Gero- 
nimo  de  Ortal,  to  pursue  the  discovery  of  the 
Oroonoko  and  the  M eta.     He  lost  nearly  thir- 

♦  Hertra,  Dec.  6,  p.  195. 
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teen  months  between  Punta  Barima  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Caroni  in  constructing  flat- 
bottomed  boats^  and  making  the  preparations 
indispensable  for  a  long  voyage.  We  cannot 
read  without  astonishment  the  narrative  of  those 
daring  enterprises,  in  which  three  or  four  hun^ 
dred  horses  were  embarked,  to  be  put  ashore 
whenever  cavalry  could  act  on  one  of  the  banks. 
We  find  in  the  expedition  of  Herera  the  same 
stations,  which  we  already  knew  ;  the  fortress 
of  Paria,  the  Indian  village  of  Uriaparia  (no 
doubt  below  Imataca,  on  a  point  where  the 
inundations  of  the  Delta  prevented  the  Span- 
iards from  being  able  to  procure  firewood), 
Caroa,  in  the  province  of  Carora* ;  the  rivers 
Caranaca  (Caura?)  and  Caxavana  (Cuchivero  ?)  ; 

*  Probably  the  t-rritory  of  the  missions  of  Carony,  inha- 
bited by  Caribbees  along  the  Rio  Aquire  {Aquil  of  Herera). 
The  initial  syllable  car  denotes  a  Caribbee  origin,  as  in  Cari- 
aco,  Carupano^  Caripe,  Caroni  (Caruni),  Carapo,  &c.  (  Garcia^ 
del  Origen  de  los  Indios,  p.  234).  Caribana  near  the  gulf  of 
Darien^  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Caribbees^  was  called  Cari'ai. 
fPetr.  Martyr,  p.  242,  255.  Churchill,  p.  608.  Gomara,  p. 
35.  Lettera  rarissima  di  Christ,  {Colombo,  1810,  p.  25.)  The 
ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  was  Carucueira  ; 
and  that  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  Cairi,  {Geraldini,  p.  193.) 
A  great  number  of  the  geographical  names  of  those  regions 
were  no  doubt  significative,  since  they  are  found  several  times 
along  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  in  the  West  India  islands  ] 
such  as  Tacarigua,  Cumana,  Chuparipari,  Jrauca,  Cariero, 
and  Gauya'Guajare, 
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the  village  of  Cabritu  (Cabruta),  and  the  Rau- 
dal*  near  the  mouth  of  the  Meta  (probably  the 
Randal  of  Cariven  and  the  Piedra  de  la  Pacien- 
cia).  As  the  Rio  Meta,  on  account  of  the  prox- 
imity of  it  s  sources  and  of  it's  tributary  streams 
to  the  auriferous  Cordilleras  of  new  Grenada 
(Cundinamarca),  enjoyed  great  celebrity,  He- 
rera  attempted  to  go  up  this  river.  He  there 
foqnd  nations  more  civilized  than  those  of  the 
Oroonoko,  but  that  fed  on  the  flesh  of  mute 
dogs^.  Herera  was  killed  in  battle  by  an 
arrowpoisoned  with  the  juice  ofcurare  (yierva)  \ 
and  when  dying  named  Alvaro  de  Ordaz  his 
lieutenant,  who  led  the  remains  of  the  expedition 
(1535)  to  the  fortress  of  Paria,  after  having  lost 
the  few  horses,  which  had  resisted  a  campaign 
of  eighteen  months. 

Confused  reports  which  were  circulated  on 
the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Meta,  and 
the  other  tributary  streams  that  descend  from 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Cordilleras  of  New  Gre- 
nada, engaged  successively  Geronimo  de  Orlal^ 
Nicolas  Federmann,  and  Jorge  de  Espira  (Georg 
von  Speier),  in  1535  and  1536,  to  undertake 
expeditions  by  land  towards  the  south  and  south- 

*  "  La  Biogla  de  penascos,  vista  por  Ordaz,  que  travesa  el 
no  por  debaxo  las  aguas  y  que  hace  grao  oleaje."  FTay  Pedro 
Simon,  p.  227.  Htrera,Dec.  V,  p.  \\Q,  \bb,  212.  Cautin, 
p.  150,153. 

t  Sec  above^p.  671. 
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west  From  the  promotory  of  Paria  as  far  as 
Cabo  de  la  Vela,  little  figures  of  molten  gold 
had  been  found  in  the  bands  of  the  natives,  as 
early  as  the  years  1  iii8  and  1 500.  The  principal 
markets  for  these  amulets,  which  the  women 
used  as  ornaments,  were  the  villages  of  Cnriana 
(Core)  and  Cauchieto*  (near  the  Rio  ia  Hacha). 
The  metal  employed  by  the  founders  of  Cao- 
chieto  came  from  a  monntainons  country  more 
to  the  south.  It  may  be  conceived,  that  the 
expeditions  of  Ordaz  and  Herera  served  to  in- 
crease the  desire  of  drawing  nearer  to  those 
auriferous  countries.  Georg  von  Speier  left 
Coro  (15ii5),  and  penetrated  by  the  mountains 
of  Merida  to  the  banks  of  the  Apure  and  the 
Meta.  He  passed  these  two  rivers  near  their 
sources,  where  they  have  but  little  breadth. 
The  Indians  told  him,  that  farther  on  white 
men  wandered  about  the  plains.  Speier,  who 
imagined  that  he  was  not  far  from  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon,  had  no  doubt,  that  these  wander, 
ing  Spaniards  were  men  unfortunately  ship- 
wrecked in  the  expedition  of  Ordaz.  He  crossed 
the  savannahs  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  which 
were  said  to  abound  in  gold ;  and  made  a  lou^ 
stay  at  an  Indian  village,  called  Pueblo  de  Na- 
estra  SenorOy  and  afterward  la  Fragua-f',  south- 


*  Het  above,  vol.  iii,  p.  626. 
an  viUage,  the  luune  of  which  the  Spamanii 
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east  of  the  Paramo  de  la  Suma  Paz.  I  have 
been  on  the  western  back  of  this  group  of  moun* 
tains,  at  Fusagasuga^  and  there  heard,  that  the 
plains,  by  which  they  are  skirted  toward  the 
east,  still  enjoy  some  celebrity  for  wealth  among 
the  natives.  Speier  found  in  the  populous  vil- 
lage of  la  Fragua  a  Casa  del  Sol  (temple  of  the 
Sun),  and  a  convent  of  virgins,  similar  to  those 
of  Peru  and  New  Grenada.  Were  these  the 
consequence  of  a  migration  of  religious  rites 
toward  the  east?  or  must  we  admit,  that  the 
plains  of  San  Juan  were  their  first  cradle  ?  Trar- 
dition  indeed  records,  that Bochica^  the  legislator 
of  New  Grenada^  and  high-priest  of  Iraca,  had 
gone  up  from  the  plains  of  the  east  to  the  table- 
land of  Bogota.  But  Bochica  being  at  once 
the  offspring  and  the  symbol  of  the  Sun,  his 
history  may  contain  allegories,  that  are  merely 
astrological*.  Speier,  pursuing  his  way  toward 
the  south,  and  crossing  the  two  branches  of  the 
Guaviare,  which  are  the  Ariare  and  the  Guaya- 
vero  (Guayare  or  Canicamare),  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  Rio  Papamene^orCaqueta* 

have  changed^  is  not  situate  on  the  Rio  Fragua  itself^  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Caqiieta>  for  Speier  passed  the  Rio  Ariare 
after  having  sojourned  in  the  village  of  Fragua. 

*  See  ray  Views  of  the  CordilUroi  and  American  Monuments, 
Tol.  ii,  (or  xiv  of  the  present  work)  p.  135. 

f  See  above^  p.  819.  The  geographer  La  Cruz  OlmedU- 
la^  gives  the  name  of  Papamene  to  the  little  river 
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The  resistance  he  met  with  daring  a  whole 
in  the  province  de  los  Choques  put  an  en< 
1537  to  this  memorable  expedition*.  Nic 
Federmann  and  Geronimode  Ortal  (1536), 
went  from  Maearapana  and  the  month  of 
Rio  Neveri,  followed  (1535)  the  traces  of  J( 
de  Espira.  The  former  songht  for  gold  in 
Rio  Grande  de  la  Magdalena ;  the  latter  eo( 
Toored  to  discover  a  temple  of  the  Snn  (Oui 
&/)  on  the  banks  of  the  Meta.  Ignorant  of 
idiom  of  the  natives,  they  seemed  to  see  e^ 
when?,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  the 
flexion  of  the  greatness  of  the  temples  of  Ii 
^Sacamoio),  which  was  then  the  centre  of  the 
vilijuLtion  of  Cundinamarca. 
I  hire  now  examined  in  a  geographical  fn 


wkidk  faSki  into  the  Rio  Magdaku  abore  the  Bio  5a 
Wt  Fny  Feiizo  Simoo  leaves  no  fioabi  respectia^  the 
coome  f3f  eke  Papamene  (a  name  whi^  swufies  rmr  « 
Mr\     He  SAfS  expreaslj  (p.  S33  aad  068)  5   "  oaee 
grail  x%>  a  la  parte  del  eite  de  las  CofdOlcffu  de  Tmm 
eomo  las  acaas  dd  oeste  caen  al  no  de  la  Mi^dalepft." 
pfofincial  ci  New  Grenada,  Fray  Fedro  Shboh,  coap 
his  tDcsDou?  fnxB  those  of  the  Addaatado  ^^''— TaVr  Xiw 
de  Qaesftia,  whase  co^emmeat  **  tenia  por  termmoa  pfl 
parte  dd  este  la  Pror^Dcsa  de  Papamene.**     He  am  A 
fore  hare  beea  w^  ufianaed  of  tte   locafitieiL    Sal 
l^beTes  errocKOQSiT,  that  the  Rio  ftpnmcae  ia  the  over 
viiich  Orelliaa  ptxweeded  dova  to  the  ^-**r7n_     He  < 
fovsds  the  Napo  with  the  Gaqaeta.     (IKale^ph.  p.  IX) 
•fray   Ferf-:  >=noi,  p.   171,   IW,  188, 
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of  view^  the  expeditions  on  the  Oroonoko^  and 
in  a  western  and  southern  direction  on  the 
eastern  back  of  the  Andes,  before  the  tradition 
of  el  Dorado  was  spread  among  the  conquistado- 
res.  This  tradition,  as  we  have  noticed  above, 
had  it's  origin  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  where 
Luis  Daza  (1535)  met  with  an  Indian  of  New 
Grenada,  who  had  been  sent  by  his  prince  (no 
doubt  the  zippa  of  Bogota,  or  the  zaque  of 
Tunja),  to  demand  assistance  from  Atahualpa, 
inca  of  Peru.  This  ambassador  boasted,  as  is 
usual,  the  wealth  of  his  country;  but  what 
particularly  fixed  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  assembled  with  Daza  in  the  town  of 
Tacunja  (Llactacunga),  was  the  history  of  a 
lord,  "who,  his  body  covered  with  powdered 
gold,  went  into  a  lake  amid  the  mountains*/* 
This  lake  may  have  been  the  Laguna  de  Totta, 
a  little  to  the  east  of  Sogamozo  (Iraca)  and  of 
Tunja  (Hunca,  the  town  of  Huncahua),  where 
two  chiefs,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  of  the 
empire  of  Cundinamarca,  or  Cundirumarca,  re- 
sided; but  no  historical  remembrance  being 
attached  to  this  mountain  lake,  I  rather  suppose, 
that  it  was  the  sacred  lake  of  Guatavita^,on  the 

*  Herera,  Dec.  V,  p.  170  and  245.  Fray  Pedro  Simon,  p. 
327.  Piedrahita,  p.  76.  Lettera  di  Fernaudo  Oviedo  al 
Cardinale  Bembo  de*  29  Gennajo  ld43>  in  Ramusio  coiL, 
torn,  iii^  p.  416. 

t  f'^iewi  of  the  Cwdillefas,  rol.  ii,  (or  xiv),  PI,  67.  Herera, 
Deer,  geogr.,  p.  82. 
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east  of  the  mines  of  rock  salt  of  Zipaqaira,  into 
which  the  gilded  lord  was  made  to  enter.  1  saw 
on  it*s  banks  the  remains  of  a  staircase  hewn  io 
the  rock,  and  serving  for  the  ceremonies  of  abla- 
tion. The  Indians  said,  that  powder  of  gold  and 
golden  vessels  were  thrown  into  this  lake,  as  a  sa- 
crifice to  the  idols  of  the  adoratorio  de  Guatavita. 
Vestiges  are  still  found  of  a  breach,  which  was 
made  by  the  Spaniards  forthe  purpose  of  draioing 
the  lake.  The  temple  of  the  San  at  Sogamozo 
being  pretty  near  the  northern  coasts  of  Terra 
Firma,  the  notions  of  the  gilt  man  were  soon 
applied  to  a  hig^  priest  of  the  sect  of  Bochica, 
or  Idacanzas,  who  every  morning,  before  he  per- 
formed his  sacrifice,  caused  powder  of  gold  to 
be  stuck  upon  his  hands  and  £ace,  after  they 
had  been  smeared  with  grease.  Other  accounts, 
preserved  in  a  letter  of  Oviedo  addressed  to  the 
celebrated  cardinal  Bembo  say,  that  Gonzalo 
PizaiTo,  when  he  discovered  the  province  of 
cinnamon  trees/' sought  at  the  same  time  a 
great  prince,  noised  in  those  countries,  who  was 
always  covered  with  powdered  gold,  so  that 
from  bead  to  foot  he  resembled  a  una^figwru 
d'aro  lavorata  di  mono  d^un  buonissimo  orifice. 
The  powdered  gold  is  fixed  on  the  body  by 
means  of  an  odoriferous  resin  ;  but,  as  this  had 
ofgmnnent  would  be  uneasy  to  him  while  he 
slept,  the  prince  washes  himself  every  evening, 
and  is  gilded  anew  in  the  moriung,  which  proves^ 
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that  the  empire  of  el  Dorado  is  infinitely  rich  in 
mines/'  It  seems  probable,  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  ceremonies  of  the  worship  intro- 
daced  by  Bochica,  which  gave  rise  to  a  tradition 
80  generally  spread.  The  strangest  customs  are 
found  in  the  New  World.  In  Mexico  the  sacri- 
ficers  painted  their  bodies,  and  wore  a  kind  of 
cope  with  hanging  sleeves  of  tanned  human 
skin.  I  have  published  drawings  of  them  made 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Anahuac,  and  pre- 
served in  the  books  of  their  rituals. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Caura,  and  in  other  wild 
parts  of  Guyana,  where  painting  the  body  is 
used  instead  of  tatooing^  the  nations  anoint 
themselves  with  turtle  fat,  and  stick  spangles  of 
mica  with  metallic  lustre,  white  as  silver,  and 
red  as  copper,  on  their  skin,  so  that  at  a  distance 
they  seem  to  wear  laced  clothes.  The  fable  of 
the  gilded  man  is  perhaps  founded  on  a  similar 
custom;  and,  as  there  were  two  sovereign 
princes  in  New  Grenada*,  the  lama  of  Iraca^ 
and  the  secular  chief  or  zaque  of  Tunja,  we 
cannot  be  surprised,  that  the  same  ceremony  was 
attributed  sometimes  to  the  prince,and  sometimes 
to  the  high  priest.  It  is  more  extraordinary,  that  as 
early  as  the  year  1535  the  country  of  ZJora^fo  was 
sought  for  on  the  east  of  the  Andes.  Robertson  is 

*  According  to  the  analogy  of  the  ancient  government  of 
MeroS^  that  of  Thibet^  and  of  the  duiri  and  kuho  in  Japan. 
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mistaken*  in  admitting,  that  Orellana  received 
the  first  notions  of  it  (1540)  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon.  The  history  of  Fray  Pedro  Simon^ 
founded  on  the  memoirs  of  Quesada,  the  con- 
qaeror  of  Cundirumarca,  proves  directly  the 
contrary ;  and  Gonzalo  Diaz  Pe  Pineda,  as  early 
as  1536,  sought  for  the  gilded  man  beyond  the 
plains  of  the  province  of  Quixos.  The  ambas- 
sador  of  Bogota,  whom  Daza  met  with  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  had  spoken  of  a  country 
situate  toward  the  east.  Was  this  because  the 
table  land  of  New  Grenada  is  not  on  the  north, 
but  on  the  north-east  of  Quito?  We  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  the  tradition  of  a  naked  man 
covered  with  powdered  gold  must  have  belonged 
originally  to  a  hot  region,  and  not  to  the  cold 
table-lands  of  Cundirumarca,  where  I  often 
saw  the  thermometer  sink  below  four  or  five 
degrees  ;  however,  on  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary configuration  of  the  country,  the  climate 
differs  greatly  at  Guatavita,  Tunja,  Iraca,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sogamozo.  Sometimes  also 
religious  ceremonies  are  preserved,  which  took 
rise  in  another  zone  ;  and  the  Muyscas,  accord* 
ing  to  ancient  traditions,  made  Bochica,  their 
first  legislator  and  the  founder  of  their  woi-ship, 
arrive  from  the  plains  situate  to  the  east  of  the 
Cordilleras.     I  shall  not  decide  whether  these 

*  Hist  of  America,  vol.  ii^  p.  215. 
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traditions  expressed  an  historical  fact,  or  merely 
indicated^  as  we  liave  already  observed  in  ano- 
ther place,  that  the  first  lama,  who  was  the 
offspring  and  symbol  of  the  Sun,  must  necessa- 
rily have  come  from  the  countries  of  the  East. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  the 
celebrity,  which  the  expeditions  of  Ordaz,  He- 
rera,  and  Speier  bad  already  given  to  the  Oroo- 
nooko,  the  M eta,  and  the  province  of  Papamene, 
situate  between  the  sources  of  the  Guaviare  and 
the  Caqueta,  contributed  to  fix  the  fable  of  el 
Dorado  near  to  the  eastern  back  of  the  Cordil- 
leras. 

The  junction  of  three  bodies  of  troops  on  the 
table-land  of  New  Grenada,  spread  through  all 
that  part  of  America  occupied  by  the  Spaniards 
the  news  of  an  immensely  rich  and  populous 
country,  which  remained  to  be  conquered.  Sebas- 
tian de  Belalcazar  marched  from  Quito  by  way  of 
Popayan  (1536)  to  Bogota ;  Nicolas  Federmann, 
coming  from  Venezuela,  arrived  from  the  East 
by  the  plains  of  Meta.  These  two  captains 
found  already  ^settled  on  the  table-lahd  of  Cun- 
dirumarca  the  famous  adelantado  Gonzalo  Xi- 
menez  de  Quesada,  one  of  whose  descendants  I 
saw  near  Zipaquira,  with  bare  feet,  attending  cat- 
tle. The  fortuitous  meeting  of  the  three  conquis- 
tadores,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  dra- 
matic events  of  the  history  of  the  conquest) 
took  place  in   1538.     Belaleazar*s   narratives 

VOL.  v.  3  G 
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-rxie    iooa   ^amas.     Aa  oid  aokfier,  Pedi 

Limmaiw  "^mo  iiab  acciMipaiiied  Federoiai 

'oe  ^ook-iaoa  oi  Boeoca^  carried  the  first 

~ii  Danao  ro  L  oro.   wiiere  die  remembraii 

*iie  rrxpetiitioa  *ji  Spoer  ( 1535 — 1537)  ti 

Rio  Papamene  vvas  stiil  fresh.     It  was  froa 

same  ':owa  oi  Coro.    tbat  Felipe  yod  H 

Urre.  L'tie/  ixoiiertook  his  celebrated  voyaj 

the  province  ol  the  Oma^oaSy  while  JKza 

<)reilaiia«  and  Heman  Perez  de  Qaesada, 

ther  ol  the  adelantadoL  sooght  §o€  the  gold  o 

trr  at  the  Rio Napo, aloni;  the  river  of  thei 

zoos,  and  on  the  eafitem  eiiaia  of  the  Amh 

New  Grenada.    The  natives^  in  order  to  gel 

of  their  trooblesome  guests^  continually  desc 

ed  Dorado  as  easy  to  be  reached^  and  aitnat 

no  eon^derable  distance.     It  was  like  a  pi 

toBu  that  seemed  to  flee  before  the  Spania 

and  to  call  on  them  unceasingly.     It  is  in 

natnre  of  man   wandering  on   the   Earth, 

lignre  to  himself  happiness  beyond  the  rq 

which  be  knows. .  El  Dorado,  similar  to  Ai 

and  the  islands  of  the  Hesperides^  disappea 
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by  degrees  from  the  domain  of  geography,  and 
entered  that  of  mythological  fictions. 

1  shall  not  here  relate  the  numerous  enter- 
prises, which  were  undertaken  for  the  conquest 
of  this  imaginary  country.    Unquestionably  we 
are  indebted  to  them  in  great  part  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  America;  they  hare 
been  useful  to  geography,  as  errors  and  daring 
hypotheses  are  often  to  the  search  of  truth :  but 
in  the  discussion  on  which  we  are  employed,  it  is 
incumbent  on  me  to  rest  only  upon  those  facts, 
which  have  had  the  most  direct  influence  on  the 
construction  of  ancient  and  modem  maps.  Her- 
nan  Perez  de  Quesada,  after  the  departure  of  his 
brother  the  adelantado  for  Europe,  sought  anew 
(1539),  but  this  time  in  the  mountainous  land 
north-east  of  Bogota,  the  temple  of  the  Sun 
(Casa  del  Sol),  of  which  Geronimo  de  Ortal  had 
heard  spoken  in  1536  on  the  banks  of  the  Meta. 
The  worship  of  the  Sun  introduced  by  Bochica, 
imd  the  celebrity  of  the  sanctuary  of  Iraca,  or 
Sogamo2o,  gave  rise  to  those  confused  reports  of 
temples  and  idols  of  massy  gold ;  but  on  the 
mountains  as  in  the  plains,  the  traveller  believed 
himself  to  be  always  at  a  distance  from  them, 
because  the  reality  never  corresponded  with  the 
chimerical  dreams  of  the  imagination.    Fran- 
cisco de  Orellana,  after  having  vainly  sought 
Dorado  with  Pizarro  in  the  Provincia  de  los  Ca^ 
nelos,  and  on  the  auriferous  banks  of  the  Napo, 

3g2 
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went  down  (1540)  tlie  great  river  of  the  Ama- 
zons. He  found  there,  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Javari  and  the  Rio  de  la  Trinidad  (Yupura?), 
a  province  rich  in  gold,  called  Machiparo  (Mu- 
chifaro),  in  the  vicinity  of  that  of  the  Aomaguas, 
or  Oinaguas.  The^se  notions  contributed  to 
carry  Dorado  toward  the  south-east,  for  the 
names  Omaguas  (Om-aguas,  Aguas),  IHt^guaSy 
and  Papamene,  designated  the  same  country; 
that  which  Jorge  de  Espira  had  discovered  in 
bis  expedition  to  the  Caqueta*.  The  Omaguas^ 
the  Manaos  or  Manoas^  and  the  Guaypes\ 
(Uaupes  or  Guayupes)  live  in  the  plains  on  the 
north  of  the  Amazon.  They  are  three  powerful 
nations,  the  latter  of  which,  stretching  toward 
the  west  along  the  banks  of  the  Guape  or  Uaupe, 
had  been  already  mentioned  in  the  voyages  of 
Quesada  and  Huten.  These  two  conquistadores, 
alike  celebrated  in  the  history  of  America,  reach- 
ed by  different  roads  the  llanos  of  San  Juan, 
then  called  Valle  de  Nuestra  Senora.  Heman 
Perez  de  Quesada  (1541)  passed  the  Cordilleras 
of  Cundirumarca,  probably  between  the  Paramos 
of  Chingasa  and  Suma  Paz  ;  while  Felipe  de 
Huten,  accompanied  by  Pedro  de  Limpias  (the 
same  who  had  carried  to  Venezuela  the  first  news 

•  Hereroj  Dec.  VI,  p.  150, 195  j  Dec.  VII,  p.  239,  Laet, 
p.  626.     See  also  above,  p.  664,  665. 

+  See  above,  p.  341,  342.     Herera,  Dec.  VII,  p.  78. 
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of  Dorado  from  the  tableland  of  Bogota),  di- 
Tected  bis  course  from  north  to  south,  by 
the  road  which  Speier  had  taken  to  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  mountains.     Huten  left  Coro, 

• 

the  principal  seat  of  the  German  factory,  or 
company  of  Welser,  when  Henry  Remboldt  was 
it's  director.    After  baling  traversed  (1641)  the 
plains  of  Casanare,  the  Meta,  and  the  Caguan, 
'be  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Guaviare 
(Guayuare),  a  river  which  was  long  believed  to 
be  the  source  of  the  Oroonoko,  and  the  mouth 
of  which  I  saw  in  passing  by  San  Fernando  de 
Atabapo  to  the  Rio  Negro.     Not  far  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guaviai*e  Huten  entered  Ma- 
catoa,  the  city  of  the  Guapes.  The  people  there 
were  clothed,  the  fields  appeared  well  cultivat- 
ed ;  ^  every  thing  denoted  a  degree  of  civili- 
zation unknown  in  the  hot  region  of  Ame- 
rica, which  extends  to  the  east  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras.   Speier,  in  his  expedition  to  the  Rio 
Caqueta  and  the  province  of  Papamene,  had 
probably  crossed  the  Guaviare  far  above  Maca- 
toa,  before  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of 
this  river,  the  Ariari  and  the  Guyavero.   Huten 
was  told,  that  on  advancing  more  to  the  south- 
east he  would  enter  the  territory  of  the  great 
nation  of  the  Omaguas,  the  priest  king  of  which 
was  called  Quareca,  and  which  possessed  nume- 
rous herds  of  lamas.    These  traces  of  cultiva- 
tion, these  ancient  resemblances  to  the  tableland 
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of  Quito,  appear  to  me  very  remarkable.  It  bag 
already  been  said  above^  tbat  Orellana  saw  la- 
mas at  the  dwelling  of  an  Indian  Chief  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon,  and  that  Ordaz  had  heard 
meYition  made  ,of  theqi  in  the  plains  of  Meta. 

I  pause  where  ends  the  domain  of  geography, 
and  sh^l  not  follow  Huten  in  the  description 
either  of  that  town  of  immense  extent^  which  he 
saw  from  afar;  or  of  the  battle  of  tbe  Oma- 
guas,  where  thirty-nine  Spaniards  (the  names 
of  fourteen  are  recorded  in  the  anuals  of  tbe 
time)  fought  against  fifteen  thousand  Indians. 
These  false  reports  contributed  greatly  to  em- 
bellish the  fable  of  Dorado.    The  name  of  the 
town  of  the  Omaguas  is  not  found  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Huten ;  but  the  Manoas,  from  whom  fi^ 
ther  Fritz  received  in  the  1 7th  century  plates  of 
beaten  gold,  in  his  mission  of  Yurim-Aguas,  are 
neighbours  of  tbe   Om-aguas.     The  name  of 
Manoa  subsequently  passed  from  the  country  of 
the  Amazons  to  an  imaginary  town, placed  in  the 
Dorado  de  la  Parima.    The  celebrity  attached 
to  those  countries  between  the  Caqueta  (Papa- 
meue)  and  the  Guaupe  (one  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Rio  Negro)  excited  Pedro  de 
Ursua  in  1560  to  that  fatal  expedition,  which 
ended  by  the  revolt  of  the  tyrant   Aguirre*. 

•  See  above,  vol.  iv,  p.  267,  where  we  have  given  tke 
translation  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Philip  II  by  Aguirrc. 
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» 

Ursua,  in  going  down  the  Caqueta  to  enter  the 
river  of  the  Amazons^  heard  of  the  province  of 
Caricuri  *«  This  denomination  clearly  indicates 
the  country  ofgold^  for  I  find  that  this  metal  is 
called  caricuri  in  theTamanac,  and  carucuru  in 
the  Caribbee.  Is  it  a  foreign  word^  that  denotes 
gold  among  the  nations  of  the  Oroonoko^  as  the 
words  sugar  and  cotton  are  in  our  European 
languages?  This  would  prave^  that  these  nations 
learned  to  know  the  precious  metals  among  the 
foreign  products^  which  came  to  them  from  the 
Cordilleras  ^f*,  or  from  the  plains  at  the  eastern 
back  of  the  Andes. 

We  arrive  now  at  the  period  when  the/a6/c  of 
Dorado  was  fixed  in  the  eastern  paM  of  Guyana, 
first  at  the  pretended  lake  Cassipa  (on  the  banks 
of  the  Paragua,  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Garo- 
ny),  and  afterward  between  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  Essequebo  and  the  Rio  Branco.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
state  of  geography  in  those  countries.  Antonio 
cle  Berrio,  son  in  law  X  and  sole  heir  of  the  £;reat 

*  Fray  Pedro  Simon,  |>,  423. 

t  In  PerjiTiaa  or  Quichua  (Ungua  del  IngaJ  gold  is  called 
€ari,  whence  are  derived  chichkori,  gold  in  powder^  and  cori- 
koya,  gold  ore. 

:j:  Properly  '*  casado  con  ana  sobrina.*'  {Fray  Ptdro  Si^ 
mum,  p.  697  and  608.  Harris,  Coll.,  toI.  ii,  p.  212.  Laet,  p* 
652.  Caulin,  p.  175.)  Raleigh  calls  Quesada  Cemenes  de 
Casada.    He  also  confounds  the  periods  of  the  voyages  of 
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adelantadoGonzBlo  Ximenez  deQaesada^pi 
the  Cordilleras  to  the  east  of  Tonja^,  emba 
on  the  Rio  Casanare,  and  went  down  by 
river,  the  Meta,  and  the  Oroonoko,  to  the  i) 
of  Trinidad.  We  scarcely  know  this  tc 
except  by  the  narrative  of  Raleigh  ;  it  appe 
have  preceded  a  few  years  the  first  foandati 
Fieja  Guayana,  which  was  in  the  year  159 
lew  years  later  (1595)  Berrio  caused  his  ma 
eampoy  Domingo  de  Vera,  to  prepare  in  £i 
an  expedition  of  two  thousand  men  to  go  u 
OrooncdLo,  and  conquer  Daradoy  which 
began  to  be  called  the  country  of  the  Ik 
and  even  the  Laguna  de  la  gran  Manoa. 
taundholders  sold  their  farms,  to  take  pari 
croisade,  to  which  twelve  Observantin  m 
and  ten  secular  ecclesiastics  were  annexed 


OidAX  (Ordaee),  Orellana  (Orefiono),  and  Ursiu.    S 
jRrc  of  GvacM,  p.  1 »— M. 

*  No  doabt  betweeo  Uie  Pbtuikm  of  C3iita  and  of! 
taking  the  road  of  Chire  and  Pore.  B«nio  told  I 
tfmt  Be  came  from  the  Rio  Caiaiiare  to  the  FatOp  fi 
Fkto  to  die  Meta,  and  from  the  Meta  to  tlie  Baragman 
noko).  We  must  not  confofund  this  Rio  Pato  (  a  nan 
nectcd  no  donbt  with  that  of  the  amnent  fniiwlon  of . 
with  the  Rio  Pftote.  (See  my  Athu,  PL  19.)  Th 
bears  erroneously  on  the  maps  of  the  17th  century  tl 
of  Baraguan  {CkurchiM,  Coll.,  yoL  Tiii,  p.  757),  of  San 
and  of  Rio  Barquedmito.  The  last  is  a  tributary  at 
Ae  Poiingnesa  and  the  Apore. 
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tales  related  by  one  Martinez*  (Jnan  Martin  de 
Albujar }),  who  said  he  bad  been  abandoned  in 

*  I  believe  1  can  demonstrate,  that  the  fable  of  Juan 
Martinez,  spread  abroad  by  the  narrative  of  Raleigh,  was 
founded  on  the  adventures  of  Juan  Martin  de  Albujar,  well 
known  to  the  Spanish  historians  of  the  Conquest ;  and  who^ 
in  the  expedition  of  Pedro  de  Silva  (1570),  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Caribbees  of  the  Lower  Oroonoko.  This  Albu- 
jar married  an  Indian  woman,  and  became  a  savage  himself^ 
as  happens  sometimes  in  our  days  on  the  western  limits  of 
Canada,  and  of  the  United  States.     After  having  long  wan- 
dered with  the  Caribbees,  the  desire  of  rejoining  the  Whites 
led  him  by  the  Rio  Essequebo  to  the  island  of  Trinidad.     He 
made  several  excursions  to  Santo  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  at  length 
settled  at  Carora.  {Simon,  p.  501.)     1  know  not  whether  he 
died  at  Portorico ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted^  that  it  was  he 
who  learned  from  the  Caribbee  traders  the  name  of  the  Mo' 
noas  (of  Jorubesh).    As  he  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Carony,  and  reappeared  by  the  Rio  Essequebo,  he  may  have 
contributed  also,  to  place  the  lake  Manoa  at  the  isthmus  of 
Rupuuuwini.    Raleigh  makes  his  Juan  Mar^nez  disembark 
below  Morequito,  a  village  at  the  east  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Carony  with  the  Oroonoko.     Thence  he  makes  him  dragged 
by  the  Caribbees  from  town  to  town,  till  he  finds  at  Ma- 
noa a  relation  of  the  inca  Atabalipa  (Atahualpa),  whom  he 
had  known  before  at  Caxamarca,  and  who  had  fled  before  the 
Spaniards.     It  appears,  that  Raleigh  had  forgotten,  that  the 
voyage  of  Ordaz  (1531)  was  two  years  anterior  to  the  death 
of  Ataliualpa,  and  the  entire  destruction  of  the  empire  of 
Peru !  He  must  have  confounded  the  expedition  of  Ordaz 
with  that  of  Silva  (1570),  in  which  Juan  Martin  de  Albuzar 
partook.     The  latter,  who  related  his  tales  at  Santa  Fe,  at 
Venezuela,  and  perhaps  at  Portorico,  must  have  combined 
what  he  had  heard  from  the  Caribbees  with  what  he  had 
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the  expedition  of  Diego  de  Ordaz^  and  led  from 
town  to  town  till  he  reached  the  capital  of  Do- 
rado, had  inflamed  the  imagination  of  Berrio. 
It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  what  this  conquis- 
tador had  himself  observed  in  going  down  the 
Oroonoko  from  what  he  said  he  had  collected 
in  a  pretended  journal  of  Martinez^  deposited  at 
Portorico.  It  appears^  that  in  general  at  that 
period  the  same  ideas  prevailed  respecting  Ame- 
rica^ as  those  which  we  have  long  entertained  in 
regard  to  Africa ;  it  was  imagined^  that  more 
civilization  would  be  found  towai-d  the  cen- 
tre of  the  continent,  than  on  the  coasts.  Already 
Juan  Gonzalez,  whom  Diego  de  Ordaz  had  sent 
in  1531 J  to  explore  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko, 
announced,  that  **  the  farther  you  went  up  this 
river,  the  more  you  saw  the  population  increas- 
ed*." Berrio  mentions  the  often  inundated  pro- 
vince of  Amapaja,  between  the  confluence  of 
the  Meta  and  the  Cuchivero,  where  he  found 
many  little  idols  of  molten  gold,  similar  to 
those  which  were  fabricated  at  Cauchieto,  east 
of  Coro.  He  believed  this  gold  to  be  a  pro- 
learned  from  the  Spaniards  respecting  the  town  of  the  Oma- 
guas  seen  by  Huten^  of  the  gilded  man  who  sacrificed  in 
a  lake^  and  of  the  flight  of  the  family  of  Atahaalpa  into  the 
forests  of  Vilcabamba^  and  the  eastern  CordiUera  of  the 
Andes.     (Garcilasso,  vol  ii>  p.  194.) 

•  "  Mientras  mas  se  subia  el  Rio  Viapari  (Orinoco),  may- 
ores  se  hallabanlas  poblaciones."    Her  era,  Dec.  IV,  p.  220. 
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duct  of  the  granitic  soil,  that  covers  the  moan- 
tainoas  country  between  the  Carichana,  Uruana^ 
and  Cochivero.  In  fact,  the  natives  have  re- 
cently found  a  mass  of  native  gold*  in  the 
Quebrada  del  Tigre,  near  the  mission  of  £nca;- 
ramada.  Berrio  mentions  on  the  east  of  the 
province  of  Amapaja  the  Rio  Carony  (Caroly), 
which  was  said  to  issue  from  a  great  lake, 
because  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Carony,  the  Rio  Paragua  (river  of  the  great 
water),  had  been  taken  for  an  inland  sea,  from 
ignorance  of  the  Indian  languages*  Several 
Spanish  historiansf-  believed,  that  this,  lake,  the 
source  of  the  Carony,  was  the  Grand  Manoa 
of  Berrio ;  hut  the  notions  he  communicated  to 
Raleigh  show,  that  the  Laguna  de  Mama  {del 
Dorado,  or  de  Parime)  was  supposed  to  be  ta 
the  south  of  the  Rio  Paragua,  transformed  into 
Lagtma  Cassipa.  '^  Both  these  basins  had  auri- 
ferous sands ;  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Cassipa 
was  situate  Macureguarai  (Margureguaira), 
the  capital  of  the  cacique  of  Aromaja:|;,  and  the 
first  city  of  the  imaginary  empire  of  Guyana.** 

*  See  above,  vol.  iv,  p.  471. 

t  "  Le  gran  Maooai  es  una  gran  laguna  que  da  principio& 
unrio,  que  entra  por  la  vanda  del  mr  en  el  Orinoco,  cetea  la  Cia* 
dad  de  San  Thom^/*     Simon,  p.  GOB. 

i  Aru'Mayu  9  Is  this  name  connected  with  that  of  the 
Rio  Arm,  the  sources  of  which  are  so  near  the  Rio  Paragua, 
that  it  was  believed  to  issue  from  the  same  lake  as  this 
river  r 
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As  these  often  inundated  lands  have  been  at 
all  times  inhabited  by  nations  of  the  Caribbee 
race,  who  carried  on  a  very  active  inland  trade 
with  the  most  distant  regions,  we  must  not  be 
surprised,  that  more  gold  was  found  here  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  than  elsewhere.      Tbe 
natives  of  the  coast  did  not  employ  this  metal  in 
the  form  of  ornaments  or  amulets  only ;  but 
also  in  certain  cases*  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
It  is  not  extraordinary  therefore,  that  gold  has 
disappeared  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  among 
the  nations  of  the  Oroonoko,  since  their  inland 
communications  have  been  impeded  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans.    The  natives  who  have  remained  inde- 
pendant  are  in  our  days,  no  doubt,  more  wretch- 
ed, more  indolent,  and  in  a  ruder  state,  than 
they  were  before  the  Conquest.    The  king  of 
Morequito  whose  son  Raleigh  took  to  England, 
had  visited  Cumana  in  1594,  to  exchange  a 
great  quantity  of  images  of  massy  gold  for  iron 
tools,  and  European  merchandize.    The  unex- 
pected appearance  of  an  Indian  chief  augmented 
the  celebrity  of  the  riches  of  the  Oroonoko.     It 
was  supposed,  that  Dorado  must  be  near  the 
country,  from  which  the  king  of  Morequito 
came ;  and  as  this  country  was  often  inundated, 
and  rivers  y^gnely  Cd\\e  A  great  seas,  great  hasins 
of  water,  Dorado  must  be  on  the  banks  of  a 

*  Among  the  Teques.     See  above,  vol.  iii,  p.  530. 
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lake.  It  was  forgotten,  that  the  gold,  brought 
by  the  Caribbees  and  other  trading  people,  was 
as  little  the  produce  of  their  soil,  as  the  dia- 
monds of  Brazil  and  India  are  the  produce  of 
the  regions  of  Europe,  where  they  are  most 
abundant.  The  expedition  of  Berrio,  which  had 
increased  in  number  during  the  stay  of  the 
vessels  at  Cumana,  la  Margaretta,  and  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  proceeded  by  Morequito 
(near  Vieja  Guayana)  toward  the  Rio  Paragua, 
a  tributary  stream  of  the  Carony ;  but  sickness, 
the  ferocity  of  the  natives,  and  the  want  of 
subsistence,  exposed  invincible  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  the  Spaniards.  They  all  perished ; 
except  about  thirty,  who  returned  in  a  deplorable 
state  to  the  post  of  Santo  Thome. 

These  disasters  did  not  calm  the  ardor  dis- 
played during  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century 
in  the  search  of  Dorado.  The  governor  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  Antonio  de  Berrio,  became 
the  prisoner  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  cele- 
brated incursion  of  that  navigator,  in  1595,  on 
the  coast  of  Venezuela  and  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Oroonoko.  Raleigh  collected  from  Berrio, 
and  from  other  prisoners  made  by  Captain 
Preston*  at  the   taking  of  Caraccas,  all  the 

*  These  prisoners  belonged  to  the  expedition  of  Berrio  and 
of  Hernandez  de  Serpa.  The  English  landed  at  Macuto 
(then  Guayca  Macuto),  whence  a  white  man,  Villalpando, 
led  them  by  a  mountain  path  between  Cumhre  and  the  SilU 
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information  which  had  been  obtained  at 
period  on  the  countries  situate  to  the  sou 
Vleja  Guayana.  He  lent  faith  to  the  f 
invented  by  Juan  Martin  de  Albujar^  and  e 
tained  no  doubt  either  of  the  existence  o 
two  lakes  Cassipa  and  Ropunuwini,  or  of 
of  the  great  empire  of  the  inca,  which,  aftc 
death  of  Atahualpa,  the  fugitive  princes 
supposed  to  have  founded  near  the  sourc 
the  Essequibo.  We  are  not  in  possession 
map,  that  was  constructed  by  Raleigh, 
which  he  recommended  to  lord  Charles  Ho 
to  keep  secret.  The  geographer  Hondius 
filled  up  this  void  ;  and  has  even  added  t 
map  a  table  of  longitudes  and  latitudes,  ai 
which  figure  the  laguna  del  Dorado,  and 
ville  impiriale  de  Manoas*.  Raleigh,  wh< 
anchor  near  the  Punta  del  Gallo  *f-  in  the  is 

(perhaps  passing  over  the  ridge  of  Galiptmo)  to  the  to^ 
Caraccas.  {Simon,  p.  604 ;  Raleigh,  p.  19.)  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  situation  can  be  sensible, 
difficult  and  daring  this  enterprise  was. 

*  Jodocus  Ilondius,  brevh  et  admiranda  Descriptio  1 
Guiana,  1599,  p.  13.  Raleigh,  p.  21,  25,49,  52,  05,  01 
90,  98,  108. 

f  The  northern  part  of  la  Punta  de  Tcacos,  which  i 
south-east  cape  of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  There  ChrisU 
Columbus  cast  anchor,  Aug.  the  3d,  1498.  A  great  o 
sion  exists  in  the  denomination  of  the  different  capes  ol 
island  of  Trinidad  -,  and  as  recenUy,  since  the  exped 
of  Fidalgo  and  Churruca,  the  Spaniards  reckon  the  longit 
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of  Trinidad^  made  bis  lieutenants  explore  the 
mouths  of  the  Oroonoko^  principally  those  of 

in  Sooth  America  west  of  la  Punta  de  la  Galera  (lat.  10*^  50', 
long;  63^  20^  See  my  Observ.  j4»tr.,  vol.  \,  p.  39.)  it  is  im- 
portant to  fix  the  attention  of  geographers  on  this  point.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  my  researches :  Columbus  called  the 
soQth-east  cape  of  the  island  Punta  Galera,  on  account  of  the 
form  of  a  rock  "  que  deade  lexos  pareeia  galera  que  iba  a  la 
▼ela.**  (Ui«tory  of  the  Admiral  by  his  sen  Ferdinand  Colum* 
bus^  in  Churchill's  Collection,  toL  ii,  p.  584.  Herera,  Dec. 
1,  p.  80.)  We  see  clearly  by  the  narrative  of  Columbus,  that 
from  Punta  de  la  Galera  he  sailed  to  the  tretl  and  landed  at  a 
low  cape,  which  he  calls  Punta  del  Arenal ;  this  is  our  Punta 
de  Icacos.  In  this  passage,  near  a  place  (Punta  de  la 
Flaya)  where  he  stopped  io  take  in  water  (perhaps  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Erin),  he  saw  to  the  south  for  the  first  time, 
the  conUnent  of  Jimerica,  which  he  called  Isla  Santa.  It  was 
therefore  the  eastern  coast  of  the  province  of  Cumana,  to  the 
east  of  the  Cano  Macareo,  near  Punta  Redonda,  and  not  the 
mountainous  coast  of  P^a  (Isla  de  Gracia  of  Columbus), 
wluch  was  first  discovered.  Columbus  relates,  that,  after 
having,  anchored  near  the  Isloto  del  Gallo,  now  called  £1 
Soldailo,  and  having  passed  the  Boca  de  Sierpe,  between 
Punta  del  Arenal  and  tiie  continent,  he  sailed  to  the  north 
through  the  Golfo  de  la  Baleoa  (G.  de  Parta,  Golfo  triste, 
G.  de  las  Perlas),  and  saw  the  Boca  de  Dragos  in  that  direc- 
tion.  On  the  maps  of  La  Cruz  (1775)  and  of  Caulin  (1778) 
the  south-east  cape  of  Trinidad  (lat.  10°  0')  has  continued  to 
be  named,  as  by  Columbus,  Punta  Galera  ',  which  is  the 
Punta  Galeota  of  modem  navigators.  But  already  Houdius 
in  the  maps  of  1508,  Herera  (De^crtpcton  de  Jos  Indios, 
1616),  Sanson  (map  of  1660),  D*Anvilie,  and  all  the  modern 
English  and  French  geographers,  with  the  exception  of  Bonne 
(in  the  Atlas  of  Raynal),  denote  the  north-east  cape  of  the 
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Capuri*^  Grand  Amana  (Manamo  Grande), 
Macureo  (Macareo).  As  his  ships  drew  a  { 
deal  of  water,  he  found  it  difficult  to  entei 
bocas  chicas,  and  was  obliged  to  construct 
bottomed  barks.  He  remarked  the  fires  o 
Tivitivas  (Tibitibies),  of  the  race  of  the  Gua 
Indians,  od  the  tops  of  the  mauritia  palm  ti 
and  appears  to  have  first  brought  the  fruit 
'Exkvopey/ructum  squamosum  jSitrulempalnuB 
I  am  surprised,  that  he  scarcely  mentions^ 

island  of  Trinidad  (lat.  10^  50'),  the  spot  which  was  i 

believed  to  have  been  the  first  seen  by  Columbus,  I 

name  of  Punta  de  la  Galera. 

*  See  above^  p.  724^  and  755^  where  I  hare  giv( 

topography  of  the  delta  of  the  Oroonoko.     The  na 

Capare  is  now  given  to  one  of  the  bocas  chicas,  betwe 

Pedemales  and  Macareo.    The  geographers  of  the  10tl 

tury  were  agreed  to  denote  the  Boca  de  Navios  by  this 

The  narrative  of  Raleigh  (p.  38—42)  leaves  much  doi 

this  subject.    Is   the  word  Capure  significative  ?  R 

(p.  72)  gives  this  name  to  a  northern  braoch  of  the 

which  during  more  than  half  a  century  is  found  thus  a 

in  all  the  maps  of  Sanson,  and  of  those  who   copied 

Now  this  Rio  Capuri,  which  flows  out  near  the  Cabni 

in  my  opinion^  no  other  than  the  Rio  Apure  itsdf, 

^puri  by  the  Indians.     The  f^oari  of  Raleigh,  a  tril 

stream  of  the  Capuri^  is  probably  the  Rio  Guaricn  or  P 

of  the  Indians. 

f  See  above^  p.  535. 

t  He  merely  says  (p.  46)  : ''  Those  Spaniards  whi( 

from  Triniado,  and  also  those  that  remained  with  Carap 

Emeria  (now  the  mission  of  the  Capuchins  of  Carony)j 

joined  in  some  village  upon  the  Orinoco.'* 
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settlement,  which  had  been  made  by  Berrio 
under  the  name  of  Santo  Thojne  (la  Vieja  Guay- 
ana).  This  settlement  however  dates  from 
1591 ;  and  though,  according  to  Fray  Pedro 
Simon,  "  religion  and  policy  prohibited  all  mer- 
cantile connection  between  Christians  (Spa- 
niards) and  Heretics  (the  Dutch  and  English)," 
there  was  then  carried  on  at  the  end  of  the 
}  6th  century,  as  in  our  days,  an  active  contra- 
band trade  by  the  mouths  of  the  Oroonoko. 
Raleigh  passed  the  river  Europa  (Guarapo),  and 
**  the  plains  of  Saymas  (Chaymas*),  which  ex- 
tend, keeping  the  same  level,  as  far  as  Cumana 
and  Caraccas  T  he  stopped  at  Morequito  (per- 
haps a  little  to  the  north  of  the  site  of  the  villa 
de  Upata,  in  the  missions  of  the  Carony),  where 
an  old  cacique  confirmed  to  him  all  the  reveries 
of  Berrio  on  the  irruption  of  foreign  nations 
(Orejones  and  Epuremei)  into  Guyana.  The 
Raudales  or  cataracts  of  the  Caroli  (Carony),  a 
river  which  was  at  that  period  considered  as 
the  shortest  way  for  reaching  the  towns  of 
Macureguarai  and  Manoa,  situate  on  the  banks 
of  lake  Cassipa  and  of  lake  Rupunuwini  or  Do- 
rado, put  an  end  to  this  expedition. 
-  Raleigh  went  scarcely  the  distance  of  sixty 
leagues  along  the  Oroonoko ;  but  he  names  the 
upper  tributary  streams,  according  to  the  vague 

•  Sec  above,  vol.  iii,  p.  221-77. 
VOL.  V.  3  H 
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notions  he  had  collected,  the  Cari^  the  Plao>  the 
Apure  (Capuri?)^  the  Guarico  (Voari?),  the 
Meta*,  and  even^  "  in  the  province  of  Baragaan, 
the  great  cataract  of  Athuk  (Atures),  which 
prevents  all  forther  navigation.'*  Notwithstand- 
ing Raleigh's  exaggeration,  so  fittle  worthy  of  a 
statesman,  his  narrative  contains  important  ma- 
terials for  the  history  of  geography.  The  Oreo- 
noko,  above  the  confluence  of  the  Apnre,  was 
at  that  period  as  little  known  to  Europeans,  as 
in  our  times  the  course  of  the  Niger  below  Sego. 

*  Raleigh  distinguishes  the  Meta  from  the  Beta,  which  flows 
into  the  Baragtian  (the  Oroonoko)  conjointly  with  the  Daune 
near  Athule  }  as  he  also  distinguishes  the  Casanare,  a  tributary 
stream  of  the  Meta^  and  the  Casnero,  which  comes  from 
the  south,  and  appears  to  be  the  Rio  Cuchivero.  All  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Apure  was  then  very  confusedly 
known  -,  and  streams^  that  flow  into  the  tributary  streams  of 
the  Oroonoko,  were  considered  as  flowing  into  this  river 
itself.  The  Apure  (Capuri)  and  the  Meta  appeared  long  to 
be  the  same  river,  on  account  of  their  proximity,  and  the 
numerous  branches  by  which  the  Arauca  and  the  Apure 
join  each  other.  Is  the  name  of  Beta  perchance  connected 
with  that  of  the  nation  of  Betoyes,  of  the  plains  of  the  Casa- 
nare  and  the  Meta  ?  Hondius,  and  the  geog^phers  who  have 
followed  him,  with  the  exception  of  De  L'IsIe  (1700),  and 
of  Sanson  (1656),  place  the  province  of  Amapaja  erroneous- 
ly to  the  east  of  the  Oroonoko.  We  see  clearly  by  the  atr- 
rative  of  Raleigh  (p.  26  and  72),  that  Amapaja  is  the  ioim- 
dated  country  between  the  Meta  and  the  Guarico.  Wheie 
are  the  rivers  Dauney  and  Ubarro  ?  The  Guaviare  appetrs 
to  me  to  be  the  Goavar  of  Raleigh. 
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The  names  of  several  very  remote  tributary 
streams  were  knowa,  but  not  their  situation ; 
and  when  the  same  name^  differently  pronounced, 
ofr  not  properly  apprehended  by  the  ear,  fur- 
nished different  sounds,  their  number  was  mul- 
tiplied. Other  errors  had  perhaps  their  source  in 
the  little  interest,  which  Antonio  de  Berrio^  the 
Spanish  goremor,  felt  in  communicating  true 
and  precise  notions  to  Raleigh;  who  indeed 
complains  of  his  prisoner,  ''as  being  utterly 
imleamed,  and  not  knowing  the  east  from  the 
west**  (p.  28).  I  shall  not  here  discuss  the 
point,  how  fkr  the  belief  of  Raleigh,  in  all  he 
relates  of  inland  seas,  similar  to  the  Caspian  sea; 
on  '^the  imperial  and  golden  city  of  Manoa,** 
and  on  the  magnificent  palaces  built  by  the 
emperor  Inga  of  Guyana^  in  imitation  of  those 
of  his  ancestors  at  Peru,  was  real  or  pretended. 
The  learned  historian  of  Brazil,  Mr.  Southey, 
and  the  biographer  of  Raleigh,  Sir  G.  Cayley, 
have  recently  thrown  much  light  on  this  sub- 
}ecL  It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  doubt  of  the 
extreme  credulity  of  the  chief  of  the  expedition, 
and  of  his  lieutenants.  We  see  Raleigh  adapted 
every  thing  to  the  hypotheses  he  had  preWously 
formed.  He  was  certainly  deceived  himself; 
bat  when  he  sought  to  influence  the  imagination 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  execute  the  projects  of 
his  own  ambitious  policy,  he  neglected  none  of 
the  artifices  of  flattery.     He  described  to  the 

3h2 
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Queen  **  the  transports  of  those  barbarous  na- 
tions  at  the  sight  of  her  picture  i"  he  would  have 
^^  the  name  of  the  august  virgin,  who  knows 
how  to  conquer  empires^  reach  as  far  as  the 
country  of  the  warlike  women  of  the  Oroonoko 
and  the  Amazon  f  he  asserts,  that,  ^'  at  the 
period  when  the  Spaniards  overthrew  the  throne 
of  Cuzco,  an  ancient  prophecy  was  found,  which 
predicted,  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas  would 
one  day  owe  it*s  restoration  to  Great  Britain  T 
he  advises^  that,  *'  on  pretext  of  defending  the 
territory  against  external  enemies,  garrisons  of 
three  or  four  thousand  English  should  be  placed 
in  the  towns  of  the  Inca,  obliging  this  prince  to 
pay  a  contribution  annually  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  f 
finally,  he  adds,  like  a  man  who  foresees  the 
future,  that  ^'  all  the  vast  countries  of  South 
America  will  one  day  belong  to  the  English  na- 
tion*,'' 

*  '^  I  shewed  them  her  majesties  picture  which  the  Coit- 
gui  so  admired  and  honoured,  as  it  had  been  easy  to  have 
brought  them  idolatrous  thereof. — And  1  further  remember 
that  Berreo  confessed  to  me  and  others  (which  J  protest  be- 
fore the  Majesty  of  God  to  be  true),  that  there  was  foood 
among  prophecies  in  Peru  (at  such  time  as  the  empire  was 
reduced  to  the  Spanish  obedience)  in  their  cbiefest  temples^ 
amongst  divers  others  which  foreshewed  the  losse  of  the  said 
Empyre^  that  from  Inglaiierra  those  Ingas  should  be  again  in 
time  to  come  restored.— -The  Inga  would  yield  to  her  Majesty 
by  composition  many  hundred  thousand  pounds  yearely  as  to 
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The  four  voyages  of  Raleigh  to  the  Lower 
Oroonoko  succeeded  each  other  from  1595  to 
1617.  After  all  these  useless  attempts,  the  ardor 
of  research  for  Dorado  has  greatly  diminished. 
No  expeditions  have  since  been  formed  by  a 
numerous  band  of  colonists ;  but  some  solitary 
enterprises  have  been  undertaken,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  governors  of  the  provinces.  The 
notions,  which  were  spread  by  the  journeys  of 
father  Acunha  in  1688^  and  father  Fritz  in  1637^ 
to  the  auriferous  land  of  the  Manoas  of  Juru- 
besb^  and  to  the  Laguna  de  Oro*,  contributed 
to  renew  the  ideas  of  Dorado  in  the  Portugueze 
and  Spanish  colonies  north  and  south  of  the 
equator.  At  Cuenza  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito^ 
I  met  with  some  men,  who  were  employed  by 
the  bishop  Marfil,  to  seek  at  the  east  of  the 
dordilleras,  in  the  plains  of  Macas,  the  ruins  of 
the  town  of  Logrono,  which  was  believed  to  be 
situate  in  a  country  rich  in  gold.  We  learn  by 
the  journal  of  Hortsmann^  which  I  have  often 


defend  him  against  all  enemies  abroad  and  defray  the  ex])ences 
of  a  garrison  of  3000  or  4000  soldiers. —It  seemeth  to  me 
that  this  Empyre  of  Guiana  is  reserved  for  the  English 
tiation."     {Raleigh,  p.  7,  17,  61,  100.) 

*  See  above,  p.  312. 1  fonnd,  among  thte  valuable  collections 

of  D*Anville  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  foreign  affairs  at 

Paris  (No.  9545),  a  curious  manuscript  map,  tracing  the 

journey  of  father  Fritz.     Tabula  geogrqfica  del  Rio  Maranoi^, 
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•quoted^  that  it  was  sopposed  in  1740^  Dorado 
might  be  reached  from  Dutch  Guyana  by  going 
up  the  Rio  Essequebo.    Don  Manael  Centu- 
rion, the  governor  of  Santo  Thome  del  Angos- 
tura, displayed  an  extreme  ardor  for  reaching 
the  imaginary  lake  of  Manoa.    Arimuicaipi,  an 
Indian  of  the  nation  of  the  Ipurucotoes,  went 
down  the  Rio  Carony,  and,  by  false  narrations, 
inflamed  the  imagination  of  the  Spanish  cdo- 
nists.   He  showed  them  in  the  southern  sky  the 
clouds  of  Magellan,  the  whitish  light  of  which 
he  said  was  the  reflexion  of  the  argentiferous 
rocks  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  Laguna  Pari- 
ma.    This  was  describing  in  a  very  poetical 
manner  the  splendour  of  the  micaceous  and 
talcky  slates  of  his  country!   Another  Indian 
chief,  known  among  the  Caribbees  of  Essequebo 
by  the  name  of  captain  Jurado,  vainly  attempt- 
ed to  undeceive  the  governor  Centurion.  Fruit- 
less attempts  were  made  by  the  Caura  and  the 
Rio  Paragua;    and    several  hundred  persons 
perished  miserably  in  these  rash  enterprises, 
from  which  however  geography  has  derived  some 
advantages.     Nicolas  Rodriguez  and  Antonio 
Santos  (1775—1780)  were    employed  by  the 
Spanish  governor.    Santos,  proceeding  by  the 
Carony,  the  Paragua,  the  Paraguamusi^  the  Ano- 
capra,  and  the  mountains  of  Pacaraymo  and 
Quimiropaca,  reached  the  Uraricuera  and  the 
RioBranco.    I  found  some  valuable  informa- 
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,  tion  in  the  journals  of  these  perilous  expedi- 
tions. 

The  maritime  charts,  which  the  Florentine 
travdler,  Amerigo  Vespucci*,  coiuitrut^ted  in  the 
early  years  of  the  16th  century,  as  Pilato  mayor 
of  the  Casa  de  Contratadon  of  Seville,  and  in 
which  he  placed,  perhaps  artfully,  the  words 
Tterra  de  Amerigo^  have  not  reached  our  times. 
The  most  ancient  monument  we  possess  of  the 
^ography  of  the  New  Continent*}*  is  the  Map 
of  the  World  by  John  Ruysch,  annexed  to  a 
Roman  edition  of  Ptolemy  in  1506.    We  there 
find  Yucatan  and  Honduras  (the  most  southern 
part  of  Mexico :{;)  figured  as  an  island,  by  the 
name  of  Culicar.  There  is  no  isthmus  of  Ptoama, 
but  a  passage,  which  permits  of  a  direct  naviga- 
tion from  Europe  to  India.    The  great  southern 
island  (South  America)  bears  the  name  of  Terra 
de  Pareasy  bounded  by  two  rivers,  the  Rio  La- 
reno,  and  the  Rio  Formoso.    These  Pareas  are, 

^  He  died  in  1612,  as  Mr.  Munoz  has  proved  by  the  docu- 
oients  of  the  archives  of  Simancas.  (Hist,  del  Nuevo  Mundo, 
▼ol.  i,  p.  17.)  Jlraboschif  Storia  della  Litieratura,  vol.  vi, 
PI.  1,  p.  179, 190. 

t  See  the  learned  researches  of  Mr.  Walckenaer,  in  the 
BihUographie  «raiv.,  vol.  vi,  p.  209,  art.  Buckinck,  On  the 
maps  added  to  Ptolemy  in  1506  we  find  no  trace  of  the  dis« 
coveries  of  Columbus. 

X  No  doubt  the  lands  between  Yucatan,  Cape  Gracias  a 
Dios,  and  Veragua,  discovered  by  Columbus  (1602  and  1503), 
liy  Solis,  and  by  Pinion  (1508>. 
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ao  doubt^  the  inhabitants  of  Paria,  a  name  which 
Christopher  Columbus  had  already  heard  *  in 
1498^  and  which  was  long  applied  to  a  great 
part  of  America.  Bishop  Geraldini  says  clearly, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  pope  Leo  X  in  1516, 
insula  illa^  quae  Europa  et  Asia  est  mc^or,  quam 
indocti  Contlnentem  Asice  appellant ^  et  alii  Ante* 
ricam  vel  Pariam  nuncupant^.  I  find  in  the  Map 
of  the  World  of  1508  no  trace  whatever  of  the 
Oroonoko.  This  river  appears  for  the  first  time, 
by  the  name  of  Rio  dulce,  on  the  celebrated  map 
constructed  in  1529  by  Diego  Ribero,  cosmo- 
grapher  of  the  emperor  Charles  V,  which  was 
published,  with  a  learned  commentaiy  by  Mr. 
Sprengel  in  1795.  Neither  Columbus  (1498), 
nor  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  accompanied  by  Amerigo 
Vespucci  (1499),  had  seen  the  real  mouth  of  the 
Oroonoko ;  they  confounded  it  with  the  north- 
ern opening  of  the  gulf  of  Paria,  to  which  they 
attributed,  by  an  exaggeration  so  common  to 
the  navigators  of  that  time,  an  immense  volume 
of  fresh  water.  It  was  Vicente  Yanez  Pincon, 
who,  after  having  discovered  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  MaragnonJ,  first  saw  (1500)  that   of  the 


*  Indigenae  sine  ullo  metu  ad  nostros  fcstinant^  a  quibus 
Pariam  vocari  terram  illara  collegerunt.  Petr,  Mart,  Octan. 
1533,  p.  16. 

t  Alexandri  Geraldini  Itinerariuna,  p.  260. 

;f  The  name  of  Maranon  was  known  fifty-nine  years  before 
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Oroonoko.  He  called  this  river  Rio  dulce  ;  a 
name  whicb^  since  Ribero^  was  long  preserved 
on  our  maps,  aiid  which  has  sometimes  been 
given  erroneously  to  the  Maroni,  and  to  the 
Esseqnebo*. 

The  great  lake  Pari  ma  did  not  appear-f*  on 
our  maps  till  after  the  first  voyage  of  Raleigh. 
It  was  Jodocus  Hondius^  who,  as  early  as  the 
year  1599,  fixed  the  ideas  of  geographers,  and 
figured  the  interior  of  Spanish  Guyana  as  a 
country  well  known,  He  transformed  the  isth- 
mus between  the  Rio  Branco  and  the  Rio  Ru- 
punuwini  (one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
£ssequebo)  into  the  lake  Rupunuwini,  Parima, 
or  Doradoj  two  hundred  leagues  long,  and  forty 


the  expedition  qf  Lopez  de  Aguirre  ;  the  denomiDAtion  of  the 
river  is  therefore  erroneously  attributed  to  the  nickname  of 
tnaranoi  (hogs),  which  this  adventurer  gave  his  companions  in 
going  down  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  Was  not  this  vulgar 
jest  rather  an  allusion  to  the  Indian  name  of  the  river  ? 

*  See  above,  p.  478.  The  Oroonoko  is  also  wanting  on  a 
very  fine  map,  which  bears  the  title  of  DeUneaHo  atutralis  par' 
t'u  AmerioB,  authtire  Amoldo  Florentio  a  Langem.  3  (D'An- 
viUe's  CoUection  of  Manuscripts,  No.  0179.) 

f  £  find  no  trace  of  it  on  a  very  rare  map,  dedicated  to 
Richard  Hakluyt,  and  constructed  on  the  meridian  of  Tole- 
do. (Novus  Orbis,  Paris  1587.)  In  this  map,  published 
before  the  voyage  of  Quiros,  a  group  of  islands  is  marked 
flnforiunaUB  Insula)  where  the  Friendly  Islands  actually  are. 
Ortelius  (1570)  already  knew  them.  Were  the  islands  seen 
by  Magellan  ? 
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broad  and  bounded  by  the  latitudes  of  1^  45' 
souths  and  QP  north.  This  inland  sea,  lai^r 
than  the  Caspian,  is  sometimes  traced  in  the 
midst  of  a  mountainous  country,  without  com- 
munication with  any  river*;  and  sometimes 
the  Rio  Oyapok  (Waiapago,  Japoc,  Viapoco) 
and  the  Rio  deCayana^f^are  made  to  issue  from 
it.  The  first  of  these  rivers,  confounded  in  the 
eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  with  the 
Rio  de  Vicente  Pinion  (Rio  Calsoene  of  D*An- 
ville)  has  been,  even  down  to  the  late  congress 
of  Vienna,  the  subject  of  interminable  discus- 
sions between  the  French  and  Portugueze  diplo- 
matists;{:.  The  second  is  an  imaginary  prolonga- 
tion§  either  of  the  Tonnegrande,  or  of  the  Oyac 

*  See  for  instance^  Hondius,  Nieuwe  Caerte  txin  het  goud- 
rycke  landt  Guiana,  1599 ;  and  Sanson's  Map  of  America,  io 
1656  and  1669. 

+  Brasilia  el  Caribana,  Auct,  Hondio  et  HvLelsen^  1599. 

X  I  have  treated  this  question  in  a  Mhnoire  sur  la  Jixation 
des  limites  de  la  Guyane  Pran^ise,  written  at  the  desire  of  the 
Portugueze  governtnent,  during  the  negociations  of  Paris  iu 
1S17.  (See  Schoell,  Archives  polit,,  or  Pieces  inSdites,  vol.  i, 
p.  48 — 58.)  Ribero^  in  his  celebrated  map  of  the  world  of 
1529,  places  the  Rio  de  Vicente  Pinion  south  of  the  Ama- 
zon, near  the  gulf  of  Maranhao.  This  navigator  landed  at 
this  spot,  after  having  been  at  Cape  Saint  Augustin,  and 
before  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  Hereroy 
Dec.  I,  p.  107.  The  narrative  of  Gomara,  Hist,  nat,,  1553, 
p.  48,  is  very  confused  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 

i  *'  Cujane  flumen  longe  altius  penetrat  in  ContiDentem.*' 
(Laet,  p.  640.)     On  comparing  the  maps  of  French  Guy- 
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(Wia  ?)•    The  inland  sea  (Laguna  Parime)  was 
at  first  placed  in  such  a  manner^  that  it*s  western 
extnemity  coincided  with  the  meridian  of  the 
confluenee  of  the  Apure  and  the  Oroonoko.  By 
degrees  it  was  advanced  toward  the  east  %  the 
western  extremity  being  found  to  the  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Oroonoko.    This  change  pro- 
duced others  in  the  respective  situations  of  the 
lakies  Parima  and  Cassipa,  as  well  as  in  the 
direction  of  the  course  of  the  Oroonoko.    This 
great  river  is  represented  as  running,  from  it's 
deha  as  far  as  beyond  the  Meta,  from  south  to 
north,  like  the  river  Magdalena.   The  tributary 
streams  therefore,  which  were  made  to  issue 
from  the  lake  Cassipa,  the  Carony,  the  Arui,  and 
the  Caura,  then  took  the  direction  of  the  lati- 
tude, while  in  nature  they  follow  that  of  a  meri- 
dian.    Beside  the  lakes  Parima  and  Cassipa,  a 
third  was  traced  upon  the  maps,  from  which  the 
Aprouague  (Apurwaca)  was  made  to  issue.     It 
was  then  a  general  practice  among  geographers, 
to  attach  all  the  rivers  to  great  lakes.     By  this 
means  Ortelius  joined  the  Nile  to  the  Zaire  or 
Rio  Congo,  and  the  Vistula  to  the  Wolga  and 
the  Dnieper.     North  of  Mexico,  in  the  pre- 

ana,  we  observe,  since  D*Anville,  a  great  confusion  in  the 
denomination  of  the  little  rivers  between  the  Aprouague  and 
the  Maroni. 

*  Compare  the  maps  of  1599  with  those  of  Sanson  (1G56) 
and  of  Blaenw  (1633). 
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tended  kingdoms  of  Quivtra  and  Cibola^  renders 
ed  celebrated  by  the  falsehoods  of  the  monk 
Marcos  de  Niza^  a  great  inland  sea  was  imagin- 
ed, from  which  the  Rio  Colorado  of  California 
was  made  to  issue  ♦.  A  branch  of  the  Rio  Mag- 
dalena  flowed  to  the  Lagana  de  Maracaybo; 
and  the  lake  of  Xarayes,  near  which  a  southefn 
Dorado-jc  was  placed,  communicated  with  the 
Amazon,  the  Miari:}:  (Meary),  and  the  Rio  de 

*  This  is  the  ^fexican  Dorado,  where  it  was  pretended, 
that  vessels  had  been  found  on  the  coasts  (of  New  Albion  ?) 
loaded  with  the  merchandize  of  Catayo  and  China  (  Gomara, 
Hist.  Gen,  p.  117)^  and  where  Fray  Marcos  (like  Huten  in 
the  country  of  the  Omaguas)  had  seen  from  afar  the  gilded 
roofs  of  a  great  town,  one  of  the  Siete  Ciududes.  The  inhabi- 
tants have  great  dogs^  en  las  quales  quando  se  mudttn  cargan  su 
menage,  {Herera,  Dec,  VI,  p.  157,  206.)     Later  discoveries 
however  leave  no  doubt,  that  there  existed  a  centre  of  civili- 
zation in  those  countries.     (See  my  Political  Essay  on  New 
Spain,  vol.  i,  p.  298,  310 ;  vol.  ii,  p.  582). 

f  Ilerera,  Descripcion  de  las  Indies,  p.  53. 
J  As  this  river  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Maranhao  (so  named 
because  some  French  colonists,  Rifault  de  Vaux,  and  Ra- 
vardi^rcj  believed  they  were  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ma- 
ragnon  or  Amazon),  the  ancient  maps  call  the  Meary  Marag- 
non,  or  Maranham.    (See  the  maps  of  Hondius,  and  Paulo 
de  Forlani.)     Perhaps  the  idea,  that  Pinion,   to  whom  the 
discovery  of  the  real  Maragnon  is  due,  had  landed  in  those 
parts,  since  become  celebrated  by  the  shipwreck  of  Ayres 
da  Cunha,    has  also  contributed  to  this    confusion.     The 
Meary  appears  to  me  identical  with  the  Rio  de  Ftcente  Pin 
fon  of  Diego  Ribero,  which  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty leagues  from  that  of  the  modern  geographers.  (See  above. 
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San  Francisco.  These  hydrographic  reverieiS 
liave  for  the  most  part  disappeared ;  but  the 
lakes  Cassipa  and  Dorado  have  been  long  simul- 
taneously preserved  on  our  maps. 

In  following  the  history  of  geography,  we  see 
the  Cassipa^  figured  as  a  rectangular  parallelo- 
gram^  enlarge  by  degrees  at  the  expense  of  the 
Dorado.  While  the  latter  is  sometimes  sup- 
pressed^ no  one  ventures  to  touch  the  former*, 
which  is  the  Rio  Paragua  (a  tributary  stream  of 
the  Caroni)  enlarged  by  temporary  inundations. 
When  D'Anville  learned  from  the  expedition  of 
Solano^  that  the  sources  of  the  Oroonoko,  far 
from  lying  to  the  west,  on  the  back  of  the  Andes 
of  Ptoto,  came  from  the  east,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Parima,  he  restored  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  fine  map  of  America  (1760)  the 
Laguna  Parime,  and  very  arbitrarily  made  it  to 
communicate  with  three  rivers,  the  Oroonoko, 
the  Rio  Branco,  and  the  Essequebo,  by  the 
Mazuruni  and  the  Cujuni;  assigning  to  it  the 
latitude,  from  3"  to  4'' north,  which  had  till  then 
been  given  to  lake  Cassipa. 

p.  474).  At  present  the  name  of  Maragnon  has  remained  at 
the  same  time  to  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  and  to  a  province 
much  farther  eastward,  the  capital  of  which  is  Maranhao,  or 
Saint  Lewis  de  Maragnon. 

*  Sanson,  Course  of  the  Amazon,  16B0  ^  De  Llsle^ 
Aminque  Mir\d,t  1700,  D*Anville,  first  edition  of  his  Ame* 
rica,    1748. 
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La  Cruz  Olmedilla^  the  Spanish  geographer, 
followed,  in  1775,  the  example  set  by  D'Anville. 
The  ancient  lake  Parima,  situate  under  the 
equator,  was  entirely  independant  of  the  Oroo- 
noko ;  the  new,  which  appeared  in  the  place  of 
the  Cassipa,  and  in  the  same  form  of  a  quadri- 
lateral, the  longest  sides  of  which  lie  from  south 
to  norths,  furnishes  the  most  singular  hydraulic 
communications.  The  Oroonoko,  in  the  map 
of  La  Cruz,  under  the  names  of  Pari  ma  and 
Puruma  (Xuruma?),  takes  it*s  rise  in  the  moun- 
tainous land  between  the  sources  of  the  Ventuari 
and  of  the  Caura  (in  the  latitude  of  five  degrees, 
and  in  the  meridian  of  the  mission  of  Esmeralda), 
from  a  small  lake  called  Ipava.  This  lake 
would  be  placed  in  my  itinerary  map  to  the 
north-east  of  the  granitic  mountains  of  Cunevo, 
a  situation  which  sufficiently  proves,  that  it 
might  be  the  origin  of  a  tributary  stream  of  the 
Rio  Branco  or  the  Oroonoko,  but  not  the  ori^n 
of  the  Oroonoko  itself.  This  Rio  Parima,  or 
Puruma,  after  a  course  of  forty  leagues  east- 
north-east,  and  sixty  leagues  south-east,  receives 
the  Rio  Mahu,  which  is  already  known  to  us  as 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Rio  Branco ; 
it  then  enters  into  the  lake  Parima,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  thirty  leagues  long  and  twenty 

*  The  greater  axis  of  the  real  lake  of  Parima  was  from 
east  to  west. 
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broad*  From  this  lake  three  rivers  immediately 
issue,  the  Rio  Ucamu  (Ocamo),  the  Rio  Idapai 
(Siapa),  and  the  Rio  Branco.  The  Oroonoko> 
or  Puruma^  is  indicated^  as  a  subterraneous  fil  - 
tration^  at  the  western  back  of  the  Sierra  Mei, 
which  skirts  the  lake  or  White  Sea  on  the 
west.  This  second  source  of  the  Oroonoko  is 
found  in  two  degrees  of  north  latitude^  and  thirty 
degrees  and  a  half  east  of  the  meridian  of  Esme- 
ralda. The  new  river,  after  a  course  of  fifty 
leagues  west-north-west,  receives  first  the  Uca- 
mu, which  issues  from  the  lake  Parima;  and 
then  the  Rio  Maquiritari  (Padamo),  which  rises 
between  the  lake  Ipava  and  another  Alpine  lake, 
called  by  La  Cruz  Laguna  Cavija.  The  word 
lake  being  cavia  in  May  pure,  the  denomination 
of  Laguna  Cavia  signifies,  like  Laguna  Parime^ 
simply  a  basin  of  water,  Laguna  de  aqua.  This 
strange  disposition  of  the  rivers  is  become  the 
type  of  almost  all  the  modern  maps  of  Guyana. 
A  misunderstanding,  founded  on  ignorance  of 
the  Spanish  language,  has  contributed  to  give 
great  authority  to  the  map  of  La  Cruz,  in  which 
some  accurate  notions  are  mingled  with  sys- 
tematic ideas  drawn  from  ancient  maps.  A 
dotted  line  surrounds  the  country,  respecting 
which  Salona  was  able  to  procure  some  informa- 
tion ;  and  this  line  has  been  taken  for  Solano's 
route,  who  consequently  would  have  seen  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  White  Sea.    We 
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i*ead  on  the  map  of  La  Cruz,  ^^  this  line  pointo 
out  what  has  been  discovered  and  pacified  by 
the  governor  of  Caraccas,  don  Jose  Solano.* 
It  is  well  known  in  the  missions^  that  Solano 
never  left  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  that  he  did  not 
see  the  Oroonoko  east  of  the  Guaviari^  and  that 
he  could  obtain  no  information  respecting  those 
countries  but  from  common  soldiers^  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  natives.  The 
work  of  Father  Caulin,  who  was  the  historio- 
grapher of  the  expedition,  the  testimony  of  don 
Apollinario  Diez  de  la  Fuente,  and  the  voyage 
of  Santos^  sufficiently  prove,  that  no  person  has 
ever  seen  the  White  Sea  of  La  Cruz  ;  which,  as 
the  names  of  the  tributary  streams  indicate,  is 
an  imaginary  enlargement  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Rio  Branco  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Tacutu  and  the  Uraricuera  or  Rio  Parima. 
But,  even  admitting  facts,  the  falsehood  of 
which  is  sufficiently  proved  in  the  present  day, 
it  could  scarcely  be  conceived  from  the  hydro- 
graphic  principles  generally  adopted,  by  what 
right  the  lake  Ipava  could  be  called  the  source 
of  the  Oroonoko.  When  one  river  runs  into  a 
lake,  and  three  others  issue  from  it,  we  know 
not  to  which  of  these  rivers  we  ought  to  give 
the  name  of  the  former.  Much  less  can  any 
motive  justify  the  geographer  in  preserving  the 
same  name  for  a  river,  the  source  of  which  is 
separated  from  the  lake  by  a   lofty  chain  of 
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mountains,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
effect  of  a  subterraneous  infiltration. 

Four  years  after  the  celebrated  map  of  La 
Craz  Olmedilla  appeared  the  work  of  father 
Caulin,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
the  boundaries.    This  book  was  written  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oroonoko  itself^  in  1759 ;   and 
some  notes  were  added-  subsequently  in  Europe. 
The  author,  a  monk  of  the  Observance  of  Saint 
Francis,  is  distinguished  by  his  candor,  and  by 
a  spirit  of  criticism  superior  to  that  of  all  his 
predecessors.    He  did  not  go  himself  beyond 
the  Great  Cataifact  of  Atures,  but  all  that  So- 
lano and  Ituriaga  had  collected,  whether  true 
or  doubtful,  was  at  his  disposal.    Two  maps, 
traced  by  father  Caulin  in  1756,  were  reduced 
in  1778  into  one,  and  completed,  according  to 
pretended  discoveries,  by  Mr.  de  Surville,  one 
of  the  keepers  of  the  archives  in  the  secretary  of 
state's  office.  I  have  already  observed,  in  speak- 
ing of  our  abode  at  Esmeralda,  the  point  nearest 
the  unknown  sources  of  the  Oronooko,  how 
arbitrary  these  alterations  were.    They  were 
founded  on  the  false  reports,  by  which  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  governor  Centurion  and  of  don 
ApoUinario  Diez  de  la  Fuente,  a  cosmographer 
destitute  of  instruments,  knowledge,  and  books, 
was  daily  flattered. 

The  journal  of  father  Caulin  is  in  perpetual 
contradiction  with  the  map  prefixed  to  it.  The 
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author  develqM  the  cireniMtanoes  that  gate 
rise  to  the  foble  of  the  lake  Fkurima ;  but  the  map 
restores  this  lake^  placing  it  however  &r  from 
the  sources  of  the  Oroonoko,  to  the  east  of  the 
Rio  Branco.  According  to  fether  Canlin,  the 
Oroonoko  is  called  Rio  Maraguaca  in  the  me- 
ridian of  the  granitic  mountain  of  this  name, 
which  is  figured  on  my  itinerary  map.  ^*  It  is 
rather  a  torrent  than  a  river ;  issuing  conjointly 
with  the  Rio  Omaguaca  and  the  Macoma^  in 
two  degrees  and  a  half  of  latitude*  from  the  little 
lake  Cabiya  (M anomaname  in  Cabre,  Caricha 
in  Guaypunabi).'*  It  is  this  lake,  which  La 
Cruz  designated  as  the  source  of  the  Maquiri- 
tari  (Fadamo),  and  placed  in  latitude  of  five 
degrees  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  lake  Ipava. 
The  existence  of  the  Bio  Macoma  of  Caulin  ap- 
pears to  be  founded  on  a  confused  idea  of  the 
Padamo,  the  Ocamo,  and  the  McUaama,  which, 
before  my  travels,  were  believed  to  communi- 
cate together.  Perhaps  also  the  lake,  from 
which  the  Mavaca  issues  (a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  Amaguaca),  has  given  rise  to  these  errors 
on  the  origin  of  the  Oroonoko,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring sources  of  the  Idapa*". 

SurviUe  substitutes  for  the  lake  Pari  me  of  La 
Cru2  another  lake  in  the  latitude  of  2^  \0\  which 
he  regards  as  the  source  of  the  Ucama  (Ckamo). 

*  CmUimj  p.  61*-e$.    See  above^  p.  876  and  558. 
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Neat  this  sdpine  lake  rise  from  tbe  same  soured 
the  Oroeneko  and  the  Rio  Idapa^  a  tribatary 
Mream  of  the  CaBstqviare.  The  lake  Arnm^n, 
the  aource  of  the  Mahu,  is  enlarged  into  the 
Mar  Dwado,  or  Laguna  Parbne.  The  Rio 
BraniCD  is  no  loBger  connected,  exeept  by  two 
of  it*9  smallest  trilmtarj  streams^  with  the  basii^ 
from  which  the  Ueamu  issues.  It  results  from 
this  arrangement,  altogether  hypothetical,  that 
the  origin  of  the  Oroonoko  is  in  no  lake,  and 
that  itfs  sourees  are  entirely  independant  of  lake 
Parime  and  the  Rio  Branco.  Notwithstanding 
the  hyUrcated  saurcey  the  hydrograpbic  system^ 
of  Surville's  map  is  less  absurd,  than  that  which 
is  traced  on  the  map  of  La  Cruz.  If  modem 
geograpbera  have  so  long  persisted  in  following 
the  Spanish  aiaps,  without  comparing  them  to- 
gether, we  may  at  least  be  surprised,  that  they 
have  «M:  given  the  preference  to  the  most  mo- 
dem map,  that  of  SurvUle,  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  king,  and  by  order  of  the  minister 
for  India^  don  J^e  de  Galvez. 

I  have  now  stated,  as  I  announced  d[)OVe,  the 
^fariable  forms  which  geographical  errors  have 
assumed  at  differeat  periods.  I  have  explained 
what  in  the  conftguratioft  of  the  soil,  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  the  names  of  the  tributary  streams, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  the  portages^  m^  have 
given  rise  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  inland  sea  in 
the  centre  of  Guyana.    However  dry  diseus* 
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sions  of  this  nature  may  app6ar|  they  oagfat  noC 
to  be  regarded  as  steril  and  fruiiless.  They 
show  travellers  what  remains  to  be  discovered ; 
and  make  known  the  degree  of  certainty,  which 
long-repeated  assertions  may  claim.  It  is  with 
maps^  as  with  those  tables  of  astronomical  po- 
sitions, which  are  contained  in  our  ephemerideSj 
designed  for  the  use  of  navigators :  the  most 
heterogeneous  materials  have  been  employed  in 
their  construction  during  a  long  space  of  time ; 
and,  without  the  aid  of  the  history  of  geography, 
we  could  scarely  hope  to  discover  at  some  fu- 
ture day  on  what  authority  every  partial  state- 
ment rests. 

Before  I  resume  the  thread  of  my  narrative, 
it  remains  for  me  to  add  a  few  general  reflexions 
on  the  auriferous  lands  situate  between  the 
Amazon,  and  the  Oroonoko.  We  have  just 
shown,  that  the  fable  of  Dorado,  like  the  most 
celebrated  fables  of  the  nations  of  the  ancient 
world,  has  been  applied  prog^ssively  to  differ- 
ent spots.  We  have  seen  it  advance  from  the 
south-west  to  the  north-east,  from  the  oriental 
declivity  of  the  Andes  towards  the  plains  of  Rio 
Branco  and  the  Essequebo,  an  identical  direc- 
tion with  that  in  which  the  Caribbees  for  ages 
conducted  their  warlike  and  mercantile  expe- 
ditions. It  may  be  conceived,  that  the  gold  of 
the  Cordilleras  might  be  conveyed  from  hand  to 
hand,  through  an  infinite  number  of  tribes,  as 
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far  as  the  shoi*e  of  Guyana ;  since,  long  before 
the  fur-trade  had  attracted  English,  Russian, 
and  American  vessels  to  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  iron  tools  had  been  carried  from 
New  Mexico  and  Canada  beyond  the  Stony 
Mountains.  From  an  error  in  longitude,  the 
traces  of  which  we  find  in  all  the  maps  of  the 
16th  century,  the  auriferous  mountains  of  Peru 
and  New  Grenada  were  supposed  to  be  much 
Bearer  the  mouths  of  the  Oroonoko  and  the 
Amazon,  than  they  are  in  fact.  Geographers 
have  the  habit  of  augmenting  and  extending 
beyond  measure  countries  that  are  recently  dis- 
covered. In  the  map  of  Peru  published  at  Ve- 
rona by  Paulo  di  Forlani,  the  town  of  Quito  is 
placed  at  the  distance  of  400  leagues  from  the 
coast  of  the  South  Sea,  on  the  meridian  of 
Cumana;  and  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  there 
fills  almost  the  whole  surface  of  Spanish,  French, 
and  Dutch  Guyana*.    This  erroneous  opinion 

*  La  DescrUtione  dU  tutto  il  Peru.  In  this  very  scarce 
map  Cumana  is  situate  fifty  leagues  in  laud ;  the  town  of 
Quito  in  four  degrees  of  south  latitude ;  Pasto  in  the  meri- 
dian of  Surinam  $  and  Cuzco  south-west  of  Quito.  A  small 
alpine  lake,  which  I  saw  between  Otavalo  and  the  Villa  de 
Ibarra  is  marked  on  the  spot  where  the  Laguna  de  Parime 
b  placed  in  modern  maps.  When  the  Spaniards  began  to 
penetrate  into  Guyana,  proceeding  from  the  east,  the  names 
of  places  near  the  South  Sea  were  transferred  toward  the 
west.  Sanson  also  (1069)  calls  the  country  between  the 
Meta  and  the  Guaviare  the  Frovince  of  Paria, 
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of  the  breadth  of  the  Aoudes  has  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  give  so  much  importance  to  the  gnu 
nitic  plmns,  that  extend  on  their  eastern  side. 
Unceasingly  confounding  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Amazon  with  those  of  the  Oroonoko  *,  or 
(as  the  lieutenants  of  Raleigh  called  it  to  flatter 
their  chief)  the  Rio  Raleana,  to  the  latter  were 
attributed  all  the  traditions^  which  had  been 
collected  respecting  the  Dorado  of  Quixos,  the 
Dmaguas^  and  the  Manaos-f*.    The  geographer 

*  The  Amazon  was  confounded  with  the  Oroonoko  at  the 
same  period  when  other  geographers  distinguished  between 
the  Amazon^  the  Orellana,  and  the  Maragnon.  "  Fiuvius 
Orenoque  Andalusiam  novam  a  Gujana  dirimens^  ali»s  ab 
Hispauis  Orellana  vocatus  fuit."     (Biaeuw,  p.  17.) 

t  In  the  map  of  P.  du  Val  d'  Abbeville  (No.  9.V51  of 
P'Anville's  collection,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Mi- 
nistry of  Foreign  Affairs),  we  read  near  the  lake  Parime, 
Orejones  (nobles  of  Peru),  and  Establishment  of  the  Incas. 
See  also  Description  g^herale  deVAmhiquepar  Pierre  (T A titv, 
seigneur  de  Montmariin,  revue  par  J.  B.  de  Rocoles,  1600, 
p.  136.)  The  flight  of  Manco-Inca,  brother  of  Atahualpa,  to 
the  east  of  the  Cordilleras,  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  tradition 
of  a  new  empire  of  the  Incas  in  Dorado.  It  was  forgotten, 
that  Caxamarca  and  Cuzco,  two  towns  where  the  princes  of 
that  unfortunate  family  were  at  the  time  of  their  emigratioa, 
are  situate  to  the  south  of  the  Amazon,  in  the  latitudes  of 
seven  decrees  eight  minutes  and  thirteen  degrees  twenty-oae 
minutes  south,  and  consequently  four  hundred  leagues  south- 
west of  the  pretended  town  of  Manoa  on  the  lake  PariiDi 
(three  degrees  and  a  half  north  lat.).  It  is  probable,  that, 
from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  penetrating  into  the  plains  east 
of  the  Andes  covered  with  forests^  the  fugitive  princes  never 
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Hondius  supposed,  that  the  Andes  of  Loxa, 
^ebrated  foi*  their  forests  of  cinchona,  were 

went  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Beni  The  following  is  what  I 
learnt  with  certainty  respecting  this  emigration  of  the  family 
of  the  Inca,  some  sad  vestiges  of  which  I  saw  on  passing  by 
Caxamarca.     Manco-Inca,  acknowledged  as  the  legitimate 
successor  of  Atahualpa,  made  war  without  success  against 
the  Spaniards.     He  retired  at  length  into  the  mountains 
and  thidc  forests  of  Vilcabamba,  which  are  accessible  either 
by  Huamanga  and  Antahuaylla,  or  by  the  valley  of  Yucay 
oorth  of  Cuzco.     Of  the  two  sons  of  Manco'Jnca,  the  eldest, 
Stuffi'TkipcLc,  surrendered  himself  to  the  Spaniards,  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  Hurtado  de   Mendoza. 
He  was  received  with  great  pomp  at  Lima,  was  baptized 
there,  and  died  peaceably  in  the  fine  valley  of  Yucay.    The 
youngest  son  of  Manco-Inca,  Tupac^Amaru,  was  carried  off 
•by  stratagem  from  the  forests  pf  Vilcabamba,  and  beheaded 
on  pretext  of  a  conspiracy  formed  against  the  Spanish  usur- 
pers.    At  the  same  period,  thirty-five  distant  relations  of  the 
Inca  Atahoalpa  were  seized,  and  conveyed  to  Lima,  in  order 
to  remain  under  the  inspection  of  the  Audienda,  (Qattilasso, 
VoL  ii,  p.  194,  480,  and  501.)     It  is  interesting  to  inquire, 
whether  any  other  princes  of  the  family  of  Manco-Capac  have 
remained  in  the  forests  of  Vilc&bamba,  and  if  there  still  exist 
any  descendants  of  the  Incas  of  Peru  between  the  Apurimac 
and  the  Beni.    This  supposition  gave  rise  in  1741  to  the 
fonous  rebellion  of  the  Chuncoes,  and  to  that  of  the  Amajes 
and  Gampoes  led  on  by  th6ir  chief,  Juan  Santos,  called  the 
false  Atahualpa.    The  late  political  events  of  Spain  have  li- 
berated from  prison  the  remains  of  the  family  of  Jose  Gabriel 
Condorcanqui,  an  artful  and  intrepid  man,  who,  under  the 
name  of  the  Inca  Tupac-Amaru,  attempted  in  1781  that  re- 
storation of  the  ancient  dynasty,  which  Raleigh  had  projected 
in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
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only  twenty  leagues  distant  from  the  lake  Fa- 

rima,  or  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Branco.    This 

proximity  procured  credit  to  the  tidings  of  the 

flight  of  the  Inca  to  the  forests  of  Gujrana,  and 

the  removal  of  the  treasures  of  Cazco  to  the 

easternmost  parts  of  that  country.    No  doubt 

in  going  up  toward  the  east^  either  by  the 

Meta  or  by  the  Amazon^  the  civilization  of  the 

natives^  between  the  Purnz,  the  Jnpura^  and 

the  Iquiari^  was  observed  to  increase.    They 

possessed  amulets^  little  idols  of  molten  gold, 

and  chairs  sculptured  with  art ;  but  these  traces 

of  dawning  civilization  are  far  distant  from  those 

cities  and  houses  of  stone  described  by  Raleigh 

and  those  who  followed  him.    We  have  made 

drawings  of  some  ruins  of  great  edifices  east  of 

the  Cordilleras,  when  going  down  from  Loxa 

toward  the  Amazon,  in  the  province  of  Jaen  de 

Bracamoros ;  and  thus  far  the  Incas  had  carried 

their  arms,  their  religion,  and  their  arts.    The 

inhabitants  of  the  Oropnoko  were  also,  before 

the  conquest,  when  abandoned  to  themselves, 

somewhat  more  civilized  than  the  independant 

hordes  of  our  days.  They  had  populous  villages 

along  the  river,  and  a  regular  trade  with  more 

southern  nations;  but  nothing  indicates,  that 

they  ever  constructed  an  edifice  of  stone.    We 

saw  no  vestige  of  any  during  the  course  of  our 

navigation. 

Though  the  celebrity  of  the  riches  of  Spanish 
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Ouyaaa  is  owing  for  the  most  part  to  the  geo- 
graphical sitaatioQ  of  the  country,  and  the  errors 
of  the  ancient  maps,  we  are  not  justified  in  de- 
nying the  existence  of  any  auriferous  land  in 
that  extent  of  country  of  eighty-two  thousand 
square  leagues,  which  stretches  between  the 
Oroonoko  and  the  Amazon,  on  the  east  of  the 
Andes  of  Quito  and  New  Grenada.    What  I 
saw  of  this  country  between  two  and  eight  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  sixty-six  and  seventy-one 
degrees  of  longitude,  is  entirely  composed  of 
granite,  and  of  a  gneiss  passing  into  micaceous 
and  talcous  slate.    These  rocks  appear  naked 
in  the  lofty  mountains  of  Parima,  as  well  as  in 
the  plains  of  the  Atabapo  and  the  Cassiquiare^ 
The  granite  prevails  there  over  the  other  rocks ; 
and,  though  in  both  continents  the  granite  of 
ancient fofrmatUm  is  pretty  generally  destitute 
of  gold-ore,  we  cannot  thence  conclude,  that 
the  granite  of  Parima  contains  no  vein,  no  stra- 
tum of  auriferous  quartz.    On  the  east  of  the 
Cassiquiare,  toward  the  sources  of  the  Oroonoko, 
we  saw  the  number  of  these  strata  and  these 
veins  increase.    The  granite  of  these  countries, 
by  it's  structure,  it's  mixture  of  hornblende, 
and  other  geological  features  alike  important, 
appears  to  me  to  belong  to  a  more  recent  forma- 
tion, perhaps  posterior  to  the  gneiss,  and  ana- 
logous to  the  stanniferous  granites,  the  hyalo- 
mictes,  and  the  pegmatites.    Now  the  least 
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ancient  granites  are  also  the  least  destitute  of 
metals ;  and  several  auriferous  rivers  and  tor- 
rents in  the  Andes,  in  the  Salzbourg,  FichteU 
gebirge,  and  the  tableland  of  the  two  Castiles, 
lead  us  to  believe,  that  these  granites  sometimes 
contain  native  gold,  and  portions  of  auriferous 
pyrites  and  galena  disseminated  throughout  the 
whole  rock,  as  is  the  case  with  tin,  and  magnetic 
and  micaceous  iron.    The  group  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Parima,  several  summits  of  which  attmn 
the  height  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  toises*, 
was  almost  entirely  unknown  before  our  visit  to 
the  Oroonoko.    This  group  however  is  a  hun- 
dred leagues  long,  and  eighty  broad  ;  and  though 
wherever  Mr.  Bonpland  and  I  traversed  this  vast 
group  of  mountains,  it's  structure  seemed  to  us 
extremely  uniform,  it  would  be  wrong  to  affirm, 
that  it  may  not  contain  very  metalliferous  tran- 
sition  rocks  and  micaslates  superimposed  on  the 
granite. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  silvery  lus- 
tre and  frequency  of  mica  have  contributed  to 
give  Guyana  great  celebrity  for  metallic  wealth. 
The  peak  of  Calitamini,  glowing  every  evening 

*  The  loftiest  mountains^  which  have  hitherto  been  mea- 
sured in  Brazil.,  are  only  nine  hundred  toises  high  3  such  are, 
Itacolumi^  in  the  Capitania  of  Miiias-Geracs  (near  Villa- 
rica),  the  Serra  d*Itambe^  the  Serra  de  Caras,  &c.  See  the 
excellent  memoirs  of  M.  d'Eschwcge.  {Journ.  von  Brasilien, 
1818,  Vol.i,  p.  213J. 
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M;  sunset  with  a  reddish  fire,  still  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maypures*.  It 
is  the  islets  of  mieaslate,  situate  in  lake  Amueu, 
which  according  to  the  fabulous  stories  of  the 
natives  augment  by  their  reflexion  the  lustre  of 
the  nebulae  of  the  southern  skyf-.  "  Every 
mountain/'  says  Rsdeigh,  ^'  every  stone  in  the 
forests  of  the  Oroonoko,  shines  like  the  precious 
metals ;  if  it  be  not  gold,  it  is  madre  del  oro^ 
This  navigator  asserts,  that  he  brought  back 
getngues  of  auriferous  white  quartz  ('^  harde 
white  sparr**) ;  and  to  prove  the  richness  of  this 
ore^  he  gives  an  account  of  the  assays,  that  were 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  mint  at  London  |.  I 
have  no  reason  to  t>elieve,  that  the  chemists  of 
that  time  sought  to  lead  queen  Elizabeth  into 
error,  and  I  will  not  insult  the  memory  of  Ra- 
leigh by  supposing,  like  his  contemporaries  §, 
that  the  auriferous  quartz,  which  he  brought 
home,  had  not  been  collected  in  America.  We 
cannot  judge  of  things  from  which  we  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  long  interval  of  time.  The  gndss  of 
the  littoral  chainW  contains  traces  of  the  precious 

*  See  abQTe>  p.  167. 
t  See  above^  p.  838. 
t  Messrs.  Westewood^  Dimocke^  and  Bulmar. 
§  See  the  defence  of  Raleigh,  in  the  preface  to  the  Disco- 
very of  Guiana,  1696,  p.  2 — 4. 

II  In  the  southern  branch  of  this  chain,  which  passes  by 
Yusxna,    Villa  de  Cura,   and  Ocumare;  particularly  near 
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metals;  and  some  grains  of  gold  have  been 
found  in  the  mountmns  of  Parima,  near  the  mis- 
sion of  Encaramada.  How  can  we  infer  the 
absolute  sterility  of  the  primitive  rocks  of  Guyana 
from  testimony  merely  negative,  froni  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  during  a  journey  of  three 
months  we  saw  no  auriferous  vein  appealing 
above  the  soil  ? 

In  order  to  bring  together  whatever  may  en- 
lighten the  government  of  this  country  on  a 
subject  so  long  disputed,  I  shall  enter  into  a  few 
more  general  geological  considerations.  Tbe 
mountains  of  Brazil,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous traces  of  imbedded  ore  which  they  dis- 
play between  Saint  Paul  and  Villarica,  have 
furnished  hitherto  only  stream-works  of  gold. 
More  than  six-sevenths  of  the  seventy-eight 
thousand  marks*  of  this  metal,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  America  has  an- 
nually furnished  to  the  commerce  of  Europe, 
have  come,  not  from  the  lofty  Cordillera  of  tbe 
Andes,  but  from  the  alluvial  lands  on  the  east 
and  west  of  the  Cordilleras.  These  lands  are 
raised  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  like 
those  of  Sonora  in  Mexico,  and  of  Choco  and 
Barbacoas  in  New  Grenada;  or  they  stretch 
along  in  table-lands,  as  in  the  interior  of  Bra- 

Buria,  los  Teques^  and  los  Marietus.     See  above^  Vol.  ili, 

p.  626,  629. 

♦  Value  65,878,000  franks. 
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zil*.    Is  it  not  probable^  that  some  other  depo- 
sitions of  auriferous  earth  extend  toward  the 
northern  hemisphere,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Oroonoko  and  the  Rio  Negro,  two  rivers 
which  form  but  one  basin  with  that  of  the 
Dorado  de  Canelas,   the  Omaguas,    and  the 
Iquiare,  that  almost  all  the  rivers,  which  flow 
from  the  west,  wash  down  gold  in  abundance, 
and  very  &r  from  the  Cordilleras.    From  Loxa 
to  Popayan  these  Cordilleras  are  composed  al- 
ternately of  trachytes  and  primitive  rocks.  The 
plains  of  Zamora,  of  Logrono,  and  of  Macas 
(Sevilla  del  Oro),  the  great  Rio  Napo  with  if  s 
tributary  streams-f*  (the  Ansupi  and  the  Coca, 

*  The  height  of  Villarica  is  six  hundred  and  thirty  toises  | 
but  the  great  table-land  of  the  Capitania  de  Minas  Geraes 
has  only  three  hundred  toises  of  absolute  height  See  the 
profile,  which  Colonel  d'Eschwege  has  published  at  Weimar, 
vrith  an  indication  of  the  rocks,  in  imitation  of  my  profile  of 
the  Mexican  table«land. 

f  The  little  rivers  Cosanga,  Quixos,  and  Papallacta  or 
Maspa,  which  form  the  Coca,  ri3e  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Neoado  de  ^ntisana.  The  Rio  Ansupi  brings  down  the 
largest  grains  of  gold ;  it  flows  into  the  Napo,  south  of  the 
Archidona,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Misagualli.  Between 
the  Misagualli  and  the  Rio  Coca,  in  the  province  of  Avila, 
five  other  northern  tributary  streams  of  the  Napo  (the  Si- 
guna,  Munino,  Suno,  Guataracu,  and  Pucuno)  are  known 
as  being  singularly  auriferous.  These  local  details  are  taken 
from  several  manuscript  reports  of  the  governor  of  Quixos, 
from  which  I  traced  the  map  of  the  countries  situate  to  the 
east  of  the  Antisana. 
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in  the  prorince  of  Qnixos),  the  Caqueta  de 
MoGoa  as  &r  as  the  mouth  of  the  Fn^a,  in 
fine,  all  the  eouatry  comprised  between  Jaen  de 
Braeomoros  and  the  Guaviare*^  preserve  their 
ancient  oefebrity  for  metallic  wealtli.    More  to 
the  east,  between  the  souroes  of  the  Oumnia 
(Rio  Negro),  the  Uaopes,  the  Iqniare,  and  the 
Yambesh,  we  find  an  incontestihfy  auriferona 
8orh    Thers  Aennha  and  fiitfaer  Fritz. phuxd 
their  Laguna  del  Oro ;  and  Tarious  accounts, 
whieb  I  obtained  at  San  Carlos  from  Portogueie 
AmerieanSi  explain  perfectly  whatija  Condamine 
has  related  of  the  plates  of  beaten  gold  found  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives.     If  we  pass  from  the 
Iquiari  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Negro,  we 
shall  enter  a  country  entirely  unknown  between 
the  Rio  Braneo,  the  sources  of  the  ELssequebo, 
and  the    mountains   of   Portugueze    Guyana. 
Acunha  speaks  of  the  gold  washed  down  by  the 
northern  tributary  streams  of  the  Lower  Ma- 
ragnon,  such  as  the  Rio  Trombetas  (Oriximina), 
the  Curupatuba,  and  the  Ginipape  (RiodePani). 
It  appears  to  me  a  circumstance  worthy  of  at- 
tention, that  all  these  rivers  descend  from  the 
same  tableland,  the  northern  slope  of  which 
contains  the  lake  Amucu,  the  Dorado  of  Raleigh 
and  the  Dutch,  and  the  isthnms  between  the 
Rupunuri  (Rupunuwini)  and  the   Rio  Mahu. 
Nothing  opposes  our  admitting,  that  there  are 

•  From  Rio  Santiago,  a  tributary  stream  of  the  l^pper 
Maragnon,  to  \.Yv^  lAaxvos  of  Caguan  and  of  San  Juan. 
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auriferous  allnFial  lands  far  from  the  Cordilleras 
of  the  Ande8>  on  the  north  of  the  Amazon ;  as 
thereareon  tbesouth,in  the  mountains  of  BraziU 
The  Caribbees  of  the  Carony,  the  Cuyuni,  and 
the  Essequebo  have  practised  on  a  small  scale 
the  washing  of  the  allaTial  earth  from  the  re- 
motest times*.  When  we  examine  the  structure 
of  mountains^  and  embrace  in  ofne  point  of  view 
an  extensive  surfiEu^e  of  the  globe,  distances  dis- 
appear^ and  places  the  most  remote  draw  near 
each  other  inseniribly.  The  basin  of  the  Upper 
Orooncdco,  the  Rio  Negro»  and  the  Amazon^  to 
which  I  have  consecrated  the  whole  of  the  eighth 
book  of  my  work,  is  bounded  by  the  mountains 
of  Parime  on  the  north,  and  by  those  of  Minas- 
Geraes,  and  Matogrosso  on  the  south.  The 
opposite  slopes  of  the  same  valley  <^ten  display 
an  analogy  in  their  geological  relations. 

I  have  described  in  this  and  the  preceding 
volume  the  vast  provinces  of  Venezuela  and 
Spanish  Guyana.  While  examining  their  nar- 
tural  limits,  their  dimate,  and  their  produc- 
tions, I  have  discussed  the  influence  produced 
by  the  configuration  of  the  soil  on  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  the  more  or  less  rapid  progress 
of  society.  I  have  successively  passed  over  the 
three  regions  that  succeed  each  other  from  north 
to  south ;  from  the  Mediterranean  of  the  West 

*  See  note  A^  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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Indies  to  the  forests  of  the  tFpiper  OrooDoko  and 
of  the  Amazon.  The  fertile  land  of  the  shore^ 
the  centre  of  agricultural  riches,  is  succeeded 
by  the  steppes^  inhabited  by  pastoi-al  tribes- 
These  steppes  are  in  their  turn  bordered  by  the 
region  of  forests,  the  inhabitants  of  which  enjoy, 
I  will  not  say  liberty,  which  is  always  the  result 
of  civilization,  but  a  savage  independance.  On 
the  limit  of  these  two  latter  zones  the  struggle 
now  exists^  which  will  decide  the  emancipation 
and  future  prosperity  of  America.  The  changes 
which  are  preparing  cannot  efface  the  individual 
character  of  each  region ;  but  the  manners  and 
'  condition  of  the  inhabitants  will  assume  a  more 
uniform  colour.  This  consideration  perhaps 
adds  an  interest  to  a  tour,  made  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century.  We  like  to  see  traced 
in  the  same  picture  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
shore,  and  the  feeble  remains  of  the  natives  of 
the  Oroonoko,  who  know  no  other  worship  than 
that  of  the  powers  of  nature ;  and  who,  like  the 
Germans  of  Tacitus,  deorum  nominibus  appellant 
secretum  illud,  quod  sold  reverentid  vident. 
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NOTE  TO  BOOK  THE  EIGHTH. 

NOTE   A. 

'^  On  the  north  of  the  confluence  of  the  Cunipatuba  with 
le  Amazon/*  says  Aconha  (p.  40),  '^  is  the  mountain  of 
'araguaxo,  which,  when  illumined  by  the  sun,  glows  with 
le  most  beautiful  colours  -,  and  thence  from  time  to  time 
isues  a  horrible  noise  (revienta  con  grandes  ettruenos)J*  Is 
lere  a  Tolcanic  phenomenon  in  this  eastern  part  of  the  New 
bntinent  ?  or  ts  it  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  has 
iven  rise  to  the  tradition  of  the  bellowings  {bramidos)  of 
laraguazo }  The  lustre  emitted  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
iia  lecalla  to  mind  what  we  have  mentioned  above  of  th? 
dcaeeous  rocks  of  Calitamini>  and  the  island  Ipomucena,  in 
le  pieteaded  Mr  DortBdo.  In  one  of  the  Spanisii  letters  in- 
iroepted  at  sea  by  Captain  George  Popham,  in  15M^  it  is 
lid,  ''  Having  inquired  of  the  natives,  whence  they  obtained 
le  spangles  and  powder  of  gold,  which  we  found  in  their 
ats,  and  which  they  stick  on  their  skin  by  means  of  some 
reasy  substances,  they  told  us,  that,  in  a  certain  plain,  they 
»r»up  the  grassland  «thered  the  earth  in  baskets,  to  sub- 
ct  it  to  the  process  of  washing."  (Raleigh,  p.  109.)  Can 
lis  passage  be  explained  by  supposing,  that  the  Indians 
>ught  thus  laboriously,  not  for  gold,  but  for  spangles  of 
ilea,  which  the  natives  of  Rio  Caura  still  employ  as  an  or- 
iment,  when  they  paint  their  bodies  ? 

END   OP  VOL.   V. 
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ERRATA. 

Vol.  IV. 
Page  225,  add  as  a  note  to  gelatine,  1.  10,  Philos.  Trani. 

1800,  p.  163. 
408,  1.  7  from  bottom, /or  Panama,  read  Panapana. 
550,.... 2 Uroana Carichana. 

Vol.  V. 
216,.. ..11 for  Aroma read...  Ararao. 


This  Yolume  terminates  the  second  Yolume  (in  Quarto)  of 
the  Personal  Narrative.  Each  volume  of  this  work  appears 
in  two  parts  }  to  the  last  will  be  annexed  a  very  copious  Table 
of  Contents,  in  which  the  physical  and  geological  observa- 
tions will  be  methodically  arranged.  It  may  not  be  amiss, 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  eighteen  volumes  of 
the  large  edition  of  the  f^oifoge  to  the  Equinoxial  Regions  of  the 
New  Continent  have  now  appeared,  eleven  of  which  are  in 
quarto.  There  remain  to  be  published,  2  Vols,  (in  quarto)  of 
the  Personal  Narrative,  1  Vol.  of  Zoology,  2  Vols,  of  the 
Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plant,  cequin,,  the  Magnetical  Ohserva^ 
Hans,  and  the  new  edition  of  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

The  sketches  of  maps  cited  in  the  discussion  on  lake  Pa- 
rima,  (p.  839  to  859  of  the  present  volume)^  will  appear  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Geographical  Atlas.   The  map  of  the 
Rio  Grande  de  la  Magdalena,  containing  a  considerable  part 
of  New  Grenada,  is  the  result  of  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions and  barometric  measurements,  which  I  made  during  a 
navigation  of  sixty-five  days.     I  drew  this  map  on  a  very 
large  scale,  in  the  month  of  August,  1801,  during  my  resi- 
dence at  Santa-Fe  de  Bogota.     It  is  the  first  map  of  the 
River  Magdalena  constructed  astronomically.     Copies  of  it 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  viceroy,  and  of  the  celebrated 
botanist,  Mr.  Mutis ;  other  copies  were  sent  to  Carthagena 
and  to  Spain.     Having  given  this  map  to  be-  engraved  in 
1816,  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  the  topographic  particulars 
of  the  islands  and  the  sinuosities  of  the  river,  which  are  found 
in  the  Spanish  map  published  at  London,  in  the  month  of 
September,  1820,  by  lieutenant-colonel  Don  Vicente  Talledo, 
entitled,  3fapa  corografico  de  la  Provincia  de  Cartagena  de 
Indias.    This  curious  map  comprehends  the  half  of  the  Rio 
Magdalena,  from  it*s  mouth  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Carare. 
The  court  of  Madrid,  informed  of  my  geographical  labors, 
by  the  viceroy,  don  Pedro  de  Mendinueta,  was  desirous  of 
having  the  degree  of  their  precision  ascertained  on  the  spot. 


s 


Mr.  lUlado,  anda  skflfidpilot^llr.  Atvucsi 
in  i%M,  to  tike  flie  (iIhi  oTibt  MagMem^hmn  the  wmmA 
H  ftr  H  Honda.'  I  taiow/  dbl  ^ley  inadi  ine;  like  tem^  af 
aexlants^  and  artiBdal  toitMMli'}  bnl  tmm  igaonrnt  whtOm 
thiey  mtrt  dto  fimiihed  wift  ahioaometm.  Themipdr  ike 
province  of  Carthagena  by  Mr.  TMledo  la  tha  reanlt  dg  Ikcw 
long  and  naeftd  openitkmi.  I  bad  Qiarikfld  qo  tbe  diavfag; 
eo|rfa8  of  whidi  were  left  al  New  Cheaada,  a  taUo  of  latitadei 
and  longltiidet;  deCermined  between  Torbaeo  wad  Sanlapft 
de  BqgoCa.  In  esamintng  theae  partieidar  poinli  on  Mr. 
Tdledo*i  map,  the  Mlowing  eompaikon  la  the  remit  : 


Tht  Uii^ltailM  m 
duced  to  the 
dl«ii  of  la  Popa  de 
Cutageoa  do  Indiai, 
which  is  1'  25/'  east 
of  thepurt. 
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This  agreement  in  the  results  is  so  much  the  more  remark- 
able, as  it  comprises  every  point  of  which  I  fixed  the  longi- 
tude from  Turbaco  to  Nare.  Does  it  prove  the  exactness  of 
my  labours  ?  or  has  Mr.  Talledo  (without  any  indication  of  it 
on  his  map)  preferred  my  observations  to  his  own  }  If  tbe 
latter  be  the  case,  I  regret  that  he  adopted  calculations  made 
provisionally  in  1801^  instead  of  the  positions  published  bj 


Mn  Oltmannfl  and  me  in  1811^  in  mj  CoUecHon  of  Astrono- 
mical Observatioru,  Vol.  1.  p.  20.  A  more  profound  exa- 
mination of  the  declination  of  the  southern  stars^  and  of  the 
rate  of  the  chronometer,  necessarily  modified  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  a  little  i  so  that  on  the  map  engraTed  in  1816, 
by  Mr.  Michaelis,  the  longitudes  of  Pinto  and  the  Island  of 
Bruxas  are  (^  AT  and  1^  34'.  The  profile  of  the  land,  be- 
tween Honda  and  the  tableland  of  Bogota  is  founded  on  the 
barometric  observations,  which  I  have  published  in  my 
Niveilement  des  Andet,  No.  64-130. 

ALEXANDRE  DE  HUMBOLDT. 


Parii,  March,  1821. 


W.  Pople,  Printer, 
07»  Chancery  Lane. 
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